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TO THE 


Right Reverend Father in GOD, 


FDWARD> 


Lord Biſhop of WORCESTER 


Ap Lord, 


Here is not perhaps any one amongſt 
all the —_— 7 c& Philoſo- 
phers, whoſe Wri have met 
with a more — general Applauſe, 

than thoſe of Plutarch ; neither has the Re- 
tion, they have gain'd, been undeſerv'd, 
or, whether we ivr his —_— in 
which the Lives of the Nobleſt Heroes, both 

* of Greece and Rome are moſt exaQtly record- 
ed, and moſt accurately compar'd ; = 
whether we regard thoſe excellent 

of Morality and Yertne, admirably deliver'd 
in his other Treatiſes 3 we every where find 
—__- ſo t and inimitable, that it 
pre to have wanted nothing, 

Knowledge of a purer Religion, to 

Boone ed the beſt, as well as 
the moſt learned Men of his Age. No won- 
der therefore,if moſt Nations have defir'd toy 

enjoy 


enjoy in their own Language the Works of 
ſo celebrated an Author : Wherefore,to gra- | 
tify thoſe of our Country, who are no leſs 
ambitious of that Satisfaftion than their 
Neighbours, ſeveral learned and ingenious 
Gentlemen have employ*d ſome- part of their 
Time in cloathipg him with an Exg/i Dreſs. 
His Lives were firſt taken in Rand, the Pub- 
lication of which in five Volumes having been 
well accepted, it encourag*d the Undertak- 
ing of his Morals ; the Fifth and-laft Volume 
whereof being now compleated, I was re- 
queſted in the Name'ot all the Gentlemen; 
concern'd in it's Tradudtion; to. lay it at 
Your Lordſhips Feet. | 

The complying. with -this Requeſt, my 
Lord, I mult ingeniouſly. contefs, F endea-. 
vor'd with no ſmall Earneſtneſs to avoid, the 
Conſciouſneſs of my Inſufficiency, making , 
me tremble at the very Tho of appear- , 
ing before ſo diſcerning a Judge 3 but when 
I found that no Excuſes would-be admitted, 
I, Coward-like, emboldned my ſelt by the. 
Confideration,that you are no leſs conſpicuous, 
for Goodneſs and Clemency, than for thoſe ; 
many other ſingular Endowments, both na- 
tural and acquir'd, which have deſervedly + 
rais'd your Lordſhip to ſo eminent a Dignity 
in the E-gliſþ Church and Nation. wiz! 

Be plea3'd then, my Lord,/favorably to ac-, 
cept this Tribute, paid to Your Vertues oY, | 

e | 


© * The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


the Tranſlators of -this Part of our Authors 
Works, and with your wonted Charity to 
pardon all ſuch Errors and Imperfettions, as 
Your well "known Skill in all ſorts of Lan- 
cannot but find in the Verſion of a 

riter, the hight of whoſe Conceptions,'tis 
difficult , not to ſay impoſſible, to transfer 
into'another Language, without very much 
abating their Spirit. The Patronage, You 
ſhall vouchſafe to afford theſe our Endeavors, 
as it — bg tx; + wm t hy pore n 
againſt the Cavils and Calumnies of carping 
and malicious Critics, ſo will it lay a perpe- 
tual Obligation on us to have a conſtant and 
grateful Remembrance of ſo ſignal a Benefit, 
in which none ſhall more faithfully perſiſt, 
than he, whois, with all imaginable Reſpect 

and Submiſſion, 


- My Lord, 
Tour Lordſhips moſt Dutiful 


and Obedient Servant, 


Sam. White. 


The Contents of each Treatiſe, with 
the Tranſlator's Names. 
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Plutarch's Morals - 
| Vol. V. 
Political Precepts, [ Ira 
for the Managing of State Af- 


fairs. ] 


Tranſlated out of the Greek by vous, 


Sam. White, M. D.. w (aicrfy 
Menema- 
: | chas's Pp 
F ever, O Menemaechur, that [Saying of | wy 
Neſtors in, Heer, * | G , : wn Fogg 
There 13 woGreek, cov contradif, or mend, Y: 


What you have ſard ; yet to mo perfet End 
1; your Speech brought 


Might pertinently be made uſe of, [and ap- crprs 
ply'd, ] tis againſt thoſe exborting,vut nothing even | 
inz, nor. any. way inſtrufting, Philoſo-' 
phers, [ who ſufficiently indeed incue Men to ,j 
the performance of their Duties, but lay not val Exam- 
down any Precepts or Rules, by which they ev, ro fir 
may be guided and direCted:] for they do e 1 
[in this reige&] reſemble thoſe, who are + 
B deed *1Niad. gy 


v, 


Political Precepts. Vol.V. - 
deed careful in ſnuffing the Lamps, but negli- 
gent in ſupplying them with 6 BL —_— 
therefore, that you, being by rover 
to [cagafe” your ol in} the of the 
State, delire, as becomes the Nobility [of 
your Family, ] ns 


® Beth to ſpeak, well, and aft heroickly 


ia [che Service of ] your Country ; and 

not having [attain'd to that Maturity Mary of 

Age tops we Li x (a 
an, in 

Tea, ons of the ud oe f dk De- 


bates, nd 0 to have been a Specta _ 
thy ] Examples, repreſented not in 


in Deed, you-requeſt bee to ba down 
' [ſome] | 0 tho [ 
think it no pa (hy NET ive you 2 


... Denial, but "ans {Au that the Work 
ma be worthy. both of your and 
Forward. ow a o_ 
your Requeſt,qmade uſe| in this my Diſcour 

LN, of ey 9 Examples. .. 
of (nb Firſt then for the Adminiſtration of State 
he Afairs, let there be laid, as a firtn” and ſolid 
=—_ F. oundation, an Tatention( and Purpoſe, | hav- 
mee of , ing for its Principle Judgment and Relay, 
Stare . Af- and not any, Impulſe trom Vain-Glory, Emu- 
fairs, th43_1ation, or want of other Employment. For 
3-4 'as thoſe, who have nothing grateful ro them 
riow, teok- 3 Home, frequently ſpend their time in the: 
iog 43 4 Forum [or Common Hall,] th6 they have no 
richs nd, occaſion that requires it : ſo forne Men,becauſe 
wihans,. they have no Bulineſs of their own, worth eqa- 
feng Fe "Fe, ploying themſelves in, thruſt themſelves io 
caſte, &C 


Paſt is 'the lovely Pleaſure, 
They took, when th'Sea was calm,and Weather bright, 
bn walking at their leiſure | 


And full-blown $ail, 
Did thrb the ſurging Billows cut its Courſe aright. 


And theſe do moſt of all diſcredit the Matter 

by their Repenting and being' diſcontented, 

when either hoping for Glory, they fall into 

Diſgrace, or expecting ro became formidable 

to others by ther Power, they areengag'd in 

Afﬀairs, full of Dangers and Freubles. Bur he, - 

who on a well grounded Principle of Rea- * Againſt 

ſon undertakes to aft in the Publick, as an 29<-4%0 

Employ very honorable, and moſt beſeem- yams 4 | 

ing him, is diſmay'd by none of theſe things ; Ambition, 

nor does he | therefore ] change his Opinion. or - cavy, 

* For we muſt not come to the Management ©uit 

of rhe Common-weal on a Deſign of gaining - nas" 

and growing rich by ir, as thoſe abour Stra- the State. 
B 2 rocles 
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Political -Precopers —VolV,7 
Arg yrs tn en gr 


43 -roctes and 
| Tits Tae =x, 

he People; nor yet as [wk Ge fo: 
den Fi of Paſſin, as heretofore Cai 
ms kg oO gs putty his Brothers 
Mdufortunes w withdrawn himſelf to 
a reid Life, moſt praang one Publick AF 

fairs, Gd aierwars, inf | rs 
at the Inj by 
ſome Per gy; om_ pr Dy 
where being ſoon fill'd with Aﬀairs and Glo- 
ry, when he © - _— _ 

Change and could not 
was, it grown) Ce nada 
thofiry, bur periſht withit. Ang as for thaſe, 
ly through Emulation and { Deſire of Glo- 
frame themſelves {for the. Publick,) as 
forche Srage, they mult needs repent 
4g their Delign, hnding themſelves under a 
Neveſſuy vt. ]-cither ſerving thoſe, whom they 
think" themſelves worthy to govern, or dif- 

 abging: thoſty, whom they debire to pleaſe. 

lam of Opinion, that thoſe, who by 


yy chance, ang without forelight, tumble upon 


lors: Policy, as it, were into 'a \Pir, cannot 
rades, bow hut be. tr and repent ;. whereas they, 
they ought thar go leiſurely into ir, with Preparation and 
Ly Sn Reſclution, comport themſelves mo- 
evtey "or derately in | all] Occurrences, as having no 


- the' Mz- other End of their Actions, but [ the dil- 
| a charging of their Duty with] Honor. 
. ry Now they; that have thus grounded their 


that is, ro conſider, and througbly underſiand rhe Diſpoſition of 


| thoſe,” they are 19 govern, that by ſuiting rhemſclves 10 it, _ 4 


ay win them by Intle and line, 


VolV. = * Political Precephs. 7 
Choice' within themſelves, and render'd it im- 
. moveable, and difficult ro be 'd, muſt 


of the Citizens, | or 
beds chiefly, bo Peas 


-lent, being compounded of rhem' aff. For 
the Endeavouring preſently ro form the Man- 


ners, and change the Nature of = People, is 
neither cake nor ſafe, but a Work requiring 
much Time and great Authority. Ih: as 
Wine in the Beginning is overcame by the 
Nature of the Drinker, bur afterwards gent! 

warming ſhim,] and mixing ir RE [in his 
Veins] atimilates ' «nd changes him, who 
drinks it, into its own Likeneſs: fo nil a 
States-man, till he has by his ration and 
* Credit obtain'd a leading Power | amongſt the 
People, ] accommodate himſelf to the Dipoſi- 
tions of the Subjets, knowing how to con(j- 
der and conjefture thoſe things, wich which 
the People are naturally delighted, and by 
which they are { uſually] drawn. The 4- 


+ 


Bubot5 lobed 43 IEG, 1 S-. 


and nut difficultly chang'd to Mercy ; more 33 
willing to ſuſpe&t quickly, than to be inform'd ir 


mean and inconſiderable Perſons, ſq do they 
embrace and eſteem facerious ard merry 
Speeches; they are exceedingly delighted 
with thoſe, that praiſe them, and very little 
offended with fach, as jear them ; they are 
tefrible even tro their Governors, and yet 


thenians, to wit, are eafily mov'd to Anger, An Ex- 


by leiſure; and as they are readizr to help hers. 


cuurteous to their ies. Far other 
i the Diffoltiow of the Cork tatans, Greg, Apother 


rigid, oblequidus to 'theit Rulers, harſh w 


B £4 , their C enhaghy 


ir Anger, firm. in their Re- 
folutions,, uatratable and hard to be mov'd 
by ſportive and t Diſcourſe. Should 
Cleo have requeſted them to defer their Af- 
ſembly, becauſe be had facrific'd ro the Gods, 
and was to feaſt certain Strangers, they would 
not have riſen up, laughing and clapping their 
Hands for Joy; nor, if Alcibiades, as he was 
making an EE hom had let flip a 
Quail from under. his Cloak, would they have 
ſtriven, who ſhould catch her, and reſtore 
herto him again ; but would rather bave kill'd 
them buth on the' place, as contemning and 
doriing them : ſince they baniſh'd Hee for 
making uſe of a Lyon to carry his Baggage 
to the Army, accuſing hin to affet a 'T yran- 
ny. ' Neither do I think, that the Thebexs, if 
they had been made Maſters of their Enemies 
Letters, would have forborn looking into 
them, as did the Athenians, when having ta- 
ken the Mefſengers of Philip, who were carry- 
ing a Letter ſuperſcrib'd to- Ohmpies, they 
would nat,ſo much as open it, or diſcover the 
conjugal Secrets of an abſent Husband, written 
to his Wite.Nor yet do Ibelieve,that the Arbe- 
n;ans on the other ſide would have patiently 
ſuffer'd the Haughtincſs and Dilſdain of Epani- 
nondas, when ape" an ge i= 
on brought againſt him, om the 
Theatre, als rv away Fins the midſt 
of the Aſſembly to the place of publick Exer- 
ciles. And much leſs am I of Opinio 
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5X 
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Palutical Preceptz. | 


ivitg to the Gods, as having ob- 
tain'd the Vidtory, and afterwards, when, 
being truly -inform'd of the: Lok, they had re- 
ceiv'd, they were angry with him, askvthem, 
what Injury they had: ſuſtain'd, in having 
through his means ſpent three Days mer- 
rily. ' 
County Flatterers indeed, like to. Quail- IV- 4 990d 
Catchers, by imitating the Voices, and atſimi- 0979947 
lating themſelves to (ihe Manners of ] Kings, 1g... 
chiefly inſinuate into their Favors, and entrap modarc 
them by Deccic ; but "tis not convenient far himſelf ro 
a States-man to imitate the Peoples Manners, — 
but to know them; and make uſe of thole ;,, ty 
things towards every Perſon, by which he. is n2ze them 
moſt likely ro be taken. For the Ignorance of 4dijcrerrif 
[Mens] Humors brings go leſs Dilorders and 532th: 
Obſtacles in Common-weals; than mn the by ahinets 
Friendſhips of Kings. When therefore you fon Evi : 
ſhall havealready gotten Power and Authori- an4 rbe, 
ty amongſt the - People, then - mult you en- Means of 
deavor to reform their- Diſpolition, treating, 9p a 
them gentiy, and by little and hicle drawing adBer'y 
them ro what is better. For the Changing 
of a Multitude is a difhcult and laborious 
Work. Bur as for your own Manners [and , 14. 
Behaviour, ] ſo compoſe and adorn them, #s muſt re- 
knowing, that you are'/henetforth to leatd form him- 
your Lite on an open-Stage;; apd it *tis no a = 
calie 'Task for you wholly to extirpate Viee ,1,. 1.0m. 
out of your Soul, at leaſt take -away 'and ple of rhe. 


retrench thoſe Offences, which are molt no- milt-c1-5, 


Vol V. 


-torious and appirent. - Foriyou' [cannot bur] 224 0» 


+ have heard; how Themſtoles, whenhe delignt! 55. 
to. enter. upon the t.of publick 


B 4 Re clling 
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on their very Meals, oy 


Quick, rake me by the Hand, and bold me faſt, 

Or I's Agyrrius Captain chooſe in haſt, 
again he brings them in, calling for « 
and Feather, that rhey may vomit, and 


Te feeds a ſtinking Head, moſt foul Diſcale. 


And the Reman People, when Carbo promis'd 
them ſomerhing, and, [to confirm it, ] added 
an Oath and Execration, unanimouſly fware 
on the contrary, that they would not believe 
him. © And in Lecedemon, when a certain diſ- 


\VolV. Palicicat Procepts. T1 


[Diſpoſition and) Manners. Yet are we not 2 He 


therefore ſo to. the whale {Surk) on 8/5 


People to 


The Speakers Mannert, not his Speech, prrſeade. Reaſon. 


For both Life and Language [ought tÞ con- 
cur, unleſs any one forſooth ſhall , that, as 
it is the Pilot, who ſteers the Ship, and not 
the Rudder, apd the Rider, that rurns the 
Horſe, and not "mn Palitical \V er- 

uling not-Eloquence, but Manners, as an 
rs age Bridle, perſwades and guides a 


alſo to be eloquent Orators, and neglected 
neicher the Gracefulneſs of Speech, | 
Nor publick, Meetings, that more perfett they 
Might be for Feats. of War norm | 
not. only venerating Fupicer the Counſellor, 
Mars the Slaughtcrer, and Palles the Warr 


* 4 


| excelent Play, nor 
ce of cbligs wo make uſe" of theſ 
Words of Euripides, 


O that the Race of miſerable Men 

Were ſpeechleſi :— 

And again 

Alas | hy have ms Mens Aﬀfacrs « Tus 


ft fr Both, FAD mcg ing, 
Mie bs ns lager "IP! WP 
For to theſe Evalions perhaps 


ws, and all fuch 
menes, a Nefiotes, ” get hl 


E 


| 


He neings 

a 

I. 

part rer a ; 

af =_ the -, who 
Speaker, coming forth into the midlt, 

only ſaid : 7+ Men of Athens, whe! thi Man 


? 
F 
: 
: 
5 
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But i | G 
lias, (that is, the Protedtreſs of Cities,) and 
of Themis, [or Juſtice,) the Counſeller, 


(Which beth comvenes Aſſemblies, and ag am 
Duſſplves them, J—_ _—— 


Making uſe of no other Inſtnament, but 

Speech, does by forming and faſhioning ſome 

t and ſmoothing and poliſhing others, + ang. 

that, like certain Knots in Timber, or Flaws ther Ex- 

in Iron, are avg to his Work, [embelliſh ample of 

and] adorn a City. * By this means " bonB ng 

Government of Pericles was in name, (as The- ooh 
7 * cydides Pericles. 
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va pili Precphs y I. 
Elba Jbik ſach Allurementsof the Mul- 


hea: Taid of an Oratior), ay" 
= that it ſmelr of the Sram: 4 


Curioſity, let i 'of Argu- 
mens nd Pry hy nt] by Rel 
and Compal, © Bit by, Mliclanerequire; thar of} ; 


the Strings of their 'Itiſtrumenrs be fairs, are 
ſweetly and gently rouch'd, and nor rudely 7. 
cthrumm'd or beaten :'6 in 'the Speech 'of Fragen 
Stateſman, both when he Counſels, and when rity, xd « 
he commands, there ſhould nor a either conſutering) 


Vialence or Cunning, nor he think. of bez: - 
himſelf worthy of "Commendation, for hav- Fw go 


n ſpokeri formally, arrificia , and with 7, 

ſe Obſervation of our: cal bur os 

his whole Diſcourſe to be full of inge- bow "d0\ 

nuous Simplicity, true imity, farherly oo -n _ 

Freedom, and carctul Providence and Under-, ,;a/caf pb 

ſtanding, joyning . with GoodneB, [and Ho- jr,  * -.: 

neſty,] Gracefulnefs and Artraftian, proceed-' 

ing from grave Expreſſions, and proper and 

perlwalive Senterices, Now a political Ora- 

tion does much more properly, thau,a juridi- 

cal one, admit, of ſeatentious Speeches, Hi- 

tories, Fables, ard Metaphors, by which thoſe ; TY 

wha moderately and ſeaſonably uſe thetn, ex- * When . 

ceedingly move [ their Hearers :]' as he did, there was 

who Taid, * Make net Greece mg/d; and * D*lign 

” 10 , G of de- 

des, when he afhrmd of himſelf, gin 

that he was to manage the Shipwrack of bc», 
the 
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as was incident 
Caro the Elder, 


to the biring 
Euxittheus, 
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"Acquaintance of 
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Ariſtotle 
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—__ being tir'd and ſpent 


the Government of the Stare; 17-2 


*>* be 
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REM 


1 Rt Ht 


makiig 


like Pawer over them, 
did 4181x4, aſcend ta Glory; 


HR it 
nNilk 142 FH F 


He (avit were to a 

$ews,how that ſore by 
ﬀ bens, and” Phornae + 

of fun {me time.cbrain'd back 
*tis ſaid, nor ; bur inthisthere is'grear 
o the who is but cntring upon the Admi 
are the State. Wherefore Sol took « 
hold. ginaing : for the City of 4ubens 
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choſen che Law: | 


Such! thee; add" many Begſtnings has VII The 

the more ſplendid way of 'entring upon Stare- ne {ved 

Aﬀairs;' But'taany gallanc Men have choſen 2225 7 
» 2s Ariſtides, Phot ao het. 


'th Lucules in Rome, Publ 

brats ths — Wer: en ” of Publick 
aboif the ſtrongeſt Trees, riſes _m_ 
why them” fo every one of which be 
PR” Wimlelf, whillt' he was yer propoſes 
bo ſome elder and if _—_ 

growing up and in- _e 
Peeing by is liftle under bs Aurhorl * 1. That 
ey; grounded-ard rooted himſelf in the Com- one muſt 
mon-weul: For "Cſtbene? advanc'd Ariftides, advance 
Cabrids opreferr'd Phorion, Sylle promoted Lu- 3" — 
caller; Maximus" rais'd Cato, Pammenes /for- aan 
warded Epammmder, and Lyſender affilted 4- that ars 


gefilans. Bur this laſt, ng hs bien ſeetes 
putetion' thr6 /an unſeaſona " 


Padus 


Ambirion \ 

and [ealouſic, hor threw off the Direftor of *7* 2 
His + bur the reſt honeſtly, politically, 
2nd'eo'the end, verigrated and 'magnity'd[ the 
Authors of their Advancement : as the Bo- 
dies, which are oppos'd to the Sun, do by re- 
fleQting back the Light, that ſhines upon them, 

augment it, and _ it more illuſtrious. 
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So that | 
| being) eades-anly-29 php hn fa 
their was ,." be 


recorded a ſhort Epiſtle written in theſe 
'of .” . 

los qui Nam i my ep 
| py Op n fr: Sake, bus 
_ : _ But Phocio [ on 4. He 
in bekdlf of hi Schein _— = 
he' was dccusd for havi TA 
| ving cakem-Mney of þ6 -1 _ 

made you my Aly, hc oy I: 
went his way. And Time prefer th 
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br to command together the Army, laid down 1. When 
their Enmity at the Confines of the City, tak- *2* Sr: - 
ing it up al after their Return. Some a Pyhlick is. 


; gain are  pleas'd with the Action of in queſti- 
Cretinas the Magneſion : He, having or 


have him take the Command ot the Army, 
to depart himſelf immediately, leſt they 
ſhould thrd their ambitious Contention 
deſtroy the City. "The Propoſal pleas'd Her- 
meas, Who, faying,; thit Cretinas was a bet- 
ter Souldier than himſelf, did with his Wite 
and Children quit the City. Cretinas then 
ſent him forth before; furniſhing him our of . 
his own Eſtate with all ſuch things, as are 
more uſeful to thoſe, that fly from Home; 
than to thoſe, that are beſieg'd, and excel- 
lently defending the City, — pre- 
ſerv'd ir, being at the Point to be deſtroy'd. 
For if *ris generous, and proceeding from a 
magnanimous Spirit, to cry out, 


MU EGS AAWGSTUTTREUESTST Sa 


- 4 —" _ 


I love my Children, but my Countrey more, 


Why ſhould it not be readier tof every one 
of them to fay, I hate this Mam, and deſire to 
do bimi a Di:indieſs, but the Love of my Coun- 
trey has greater Power over me ? For not to 
condeſcend to be reconcil'd to an Enemy for 
thoſe very Cauſcz, for which we ought to.a+ 
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a skilhul 
or letting 
falling angrily an y upun 
that err, ob mildly ing them ia 
fuch like Terms,)] as{ theſe of) Hemers, 
Good Friend, I thought you wiſer than the reſt, 


And Again, 
Tou could have told a better Tale than this ; 


fre when ofa Men heterh moſt red and) 
fear'd,, whey one accus'd bith or giving « 6. 
wrong. and unjuſt Sentence, faid : I wh, 
Thraſeas were but 4: great a Lover of mie, a he 


is 4 muſt Judge. Neither isir amiſs 
for the of others, who.are by Na- 
ture more inclin'd to Vice, when they offend; 
to make mention of ſome Enemy of theirs, 
who is better behav'd; and ſay, Such an one 
ould not have ſpoken,” or atted thus, , And ſore 

when they.tranſj are to be put in 
= > wwe po hoot Thus 
Homer (ays, 


* Tydeus has Left 4 Sew untike binolf 


L 5. 
And Appius, contending in the Comitis with Examples; 


Scipio Africanus, ſaid, Haw deep'y, © Paulus 
[ Amilivs, } wouldft thou [igb amongſt the infer- 
nal Shades, wert thou but ſenſible that Philonicus 
the Publicen guards thy Song who is going t0 
fland for the Office of Cenſor. For ſuch man- 
ner of hes do both admoniſh the Offens 
ders, and become their Admonithers. Neſtor 


allo in Sopbocies, being reproach'd by Hhets 
thus politickly anſwers him : 


I blame you not, for yeu at well, alths 
Tou ſpeak but il ———— 
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Political Precepts. Val.V. 
And Cato,who had oppos'd P in his joyn- 
ny Oe the On, when they 
| to open Wars, gave his , the 
Condu&t of the State ſhould wo ner 
Pompey, ſaying ; That thoſe, who are 
© tc ad Miſchiefs, are firreſt to pur 
- ro SoNurpo nk —» am 
with Prai accompany'd not wi 
briouſneſs,but Liberty of Speech; nor working 
Animoſuty,but Remorſe and Repentance, ap- 
pears both kind and falutary ; bur railing Ex- 
preffiondo not at all beſeem Stateſmen | or Men 
of Honor: Do but look into the of 
Demoſthenes againſt Eſchines, —_ Eſchines 
againſt him ; and again into what Fyperides 
has written againſt Demader; and conſider 
whether Solon, Pericles, Lycurgus the Lacedemo- 
ian, Or Pittacus the Lezbian would have [po- 
ken in that manner : and yet Demoſthenes us'd 
this reproachful manner of Speaking only in 
his juridical Orations or Pleadings : for his 
Philippicks are clean [ and free) from all Scof- 
fing and Scurrility. For ſuch Diſcourſes dv 
not only more diſgrace the Speakers, than the 
Hearers, [ or thoſe, againſt whom =_ are 
ſpoken ;) but do moreover breed " Foe 
in Aﬀairs, and diſturb Councels and Afſem- 
blies. Wherefore Phocion did excellently 
well, who, having broken off his Speech, to 
give way to one, that rail'd againſt him, 
when the other with much ado held his 
Peace, going on again, where he had lefr 
oft, ſaid: Tou have already heard what has 
been ſpoken of Horſemen and heavy-arm'd Foot z 
I am now to treat of ſuch as are light-arm'd 
and Targuetjers, But {ince many Perſons can 
TOP: hardly 
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Val V. Political Precepts. 37 
hardly contain themſelves on ſuch occaſions, 5. %aa What 
and ſince Railers have often their Mouths gener ® 
not impertineatly ſtopt by Replies : let the ,ne may 
Anſwer be ſhort and =O not ſhewing any be per- 
Indignation or Bitterneſs we ingers but Mild- _ to 
neſs joyn'd with Rail _ 
= ſomewhat | rart and} bit Now ſuch 
y are the —whor Log of what has been 

_ + en For as Darts, returning againſt 
their Caſter, ſeem to have been repuls'd and 
beaten back by a certain Strength and Solidi- 
ty in him, [or that, Jagainſt which they were 
thrown : ſo what was ſpoken, ſeems 'by 
the Strength and Underſtanding of the Re- 
proach to have been turn'd back upon the 
Reproacher. Such was that Reply of Epa- 
minondas to Calliſtratus, who upbraided rhe 
Thebans with OEdipus, and the Argives with 
Oreſtes, one of which had kill'd his Father, 
and the other his Mlother: Ter they, who did 
my things, being rejefted by us, were receiv 'd by 

Such alſo was the Repartee of Antalci- Remacka- 
ya the Spartan to an Athenian, who faid ro ble Ex- 
him, We have often { driven you back and] pur. ®MPlcs. 
ſu'd you from | the River] Cephiſus; but we, 


| [reply'd Antalcides, | never | yer proud] you 


from the River Eurotas. Phocion allo, when 
Demades cry'd out, The Athenians, if they grow 
mad, will lil thee, elegantly reply'd : And thee, 
if they come again to therr Wits, So when 
Domitius ſaid to Craſſus the Orator, Did not 
you weep for the Death of the Lamprey you kept in 
Jour Filb-pond 2 Did not you, (aid Craſſus to = 
again, bury three Wives without ever ſhedding 
Tear ? Theſe things therefore have indeed their 
Uſe alſo thro all the reſt of a Mans Lite. 
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Political Precepn. VolV. 
Sherbes a” {elves into every Part of Policy, [or every 
Srateſmen kind of publick Office, ] thinking a good Ci- 
ought r0 tizen ſhould not omit any Care or 
concern. for [the obtaining] Authority. And 
m_ oy fo Men greatly commend Epeminendss ; for that 
4jair;; being by the Thebans thrd h_ and in 
an1 re. Contempt, appointed Telearchghe did not reject 
[:1ves,rbat it, but laying, That the Office does mes only ſhew 
þ- vught the Man, but the Man alſo the Office, He 
vn/y wh. brought the Telearchare into ub -and vene- 
is of greas. Table Repure, which was nothing bur 
eft Impor- a certain Charge [ or Overſecing] of the car» 
Farce. - rying the Dung out of the narrow Streets 
D [and Lancs of the City,] and turning of 
Water-Courſes. {Nor do.[ doubt, but that] 
I my ſelf allo afford marrer of Laughter ro 
many, who came into this our 'City, being 
frequently ſeen in public employ'd about ſuch 
Matters. - But that comes into my 
which is rslated of Amviſtbenes : for when one 
wonder'd to fee him carry a piece of Stockb/h 
thrd the Market, *T:s for my ſelf daid he. * Bur I 
onthe contrary ſay ro thoſe, who 
far being preſent at [ and overſcei 
ſuring [and counting] of Tiles, or the bringing 
* For in[and unloading] of Chalk and Scones: 'Tis 
Grrado- mas for my ſelf, but for my Countrey phat I * perforns 
ptr, I this Service. » For th6 he, who in his own Per- 
read 3'- fon manages and does many fuch things for 
2e-0pucy. himſelf, may be judg'd mean ſpirized and 
, mechanical; yet it he does them” for the 
Publick, and for his Countrey, he is not to 
be deem'd fordid ; but on the Contrary, his 
Diligence and Readineb, [ extending] even to 
theſe ſmall Matters, is [to be eſteem'd] 
bag +6 - greaty 


me 
the Mea- 
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like rhe King of -the Uni 
who, ud Exripider fays, 
J things for his own Government, 
Bit ſmall things Hires to Fortunes Management. 


For neither d6 we approve the exceſſively 2. Becauſe 
ambitious and gontentious Spirit of Theagenes, the con- 

who, having not only obtain'd the Victory 6g 
thrd « whole Courſe of Exerciſes; bur alſo in #, \ 
many other Conteſts, and chat not only Py] 
Wreſtling, but in Bufferting, and Running of tion and 

Races jar laſt, being ut the Anniverſa- Vain-Glq- 
eftival Supper of a cerrein Hero, afrer "Ys 


every ys 1 ſerv'd, or) had his Portion ſet 
him, 


2 


; to the Cuſtorn, he ſtared up, 
and fell to WiefUling, #s if 'ewere neceſlary, 
no other ſhould conquer, when he was pre- 
ſear » whence he got twelve hun- 
dred Corotiets, moſt of which one would 
have taken for Rubbiſh. Now [little or] 


—_ do they differ from him, who (trip 
vesfor every public Aﬀair, but render 
themſelves i 


the Subjet of Envy, and when ill, of Re- 
joycing. And that Induſtry, which was at 
the beginning admir'd, turns afterwards to 

D 4 Con- 
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40 Political Precepts. Vol.V. 
Becauſe Contempt and Laughter.In this manner it wa 
makes. (354 : Meriechus leads forth the Army, Meriocbus 
on='9:4 overſees the High-Ways, Meviochu bakes the 
ridiculous Bread, © Metiochus bolts the | Meal, Metiochus 
does all things, Merochus ſhall bear the Miſ- 
fortune. This [ Metiochw] was a Follower of 
Pericles, and made vlſe, it ſeems, of the Power, 
he had with him, invidioully and diſdainful- 
ly, - For a Stateſinan ought. to; come to'a 
People, that is, as they ſay, in love with him, 
and leave in them a ing after him, when 
he is abſent: which Courle Scipio Africanus 
alſo rook, dwelling a longtime in the Coun- 
trey, at the ſame time both removing from 
himſelf the -Burthen of Envy, and giving 
thoſe leiſure to breath, who -ſceem'd to be op- 
4. Becauſe prels'd by his Glory. But Timeſies the Claxs 
he ought menian, who was otherwiſe uz godd Conte 
ro ſhun mon-wealths-man, was ignorant of his being 
— envy'd, and hated for doing all things by 
others, himſelf, rill the following Accident befell him. 
whether It hapned, -that- as he paſsd by, where cer+ 
Great or tain Boys were ſtriking ' a Cockall-bone out 
Little. of an Hole, ſome of them ſaid, that the 
: Bone was {till left within ; but he, who had 
ſtricken it, cry'd out, I wiſh, I had as certainly 
beaten our 'Timelas's Brains, 4s this Bone 1s out 
of the Hole. Timeſias, hearing this, and there» 
by underſtanding the Envy [ and Spight, ]born 
him by every one, return'd Home, - where he 
imparted the Matter to his Wife, and having 
commanded her to pack up all,and follow him, 
immediately left both his Houſe and the City. 
And Themiſtocles ſeems to have been in ſome 
luch Condition amongſt the Arbenians, when 
he ſaid : How is it, O ye bleſſed ones, that you 
| aro 


FP 


are tir d with the receiving of Benefit: ? 
Now ſome of thoſe things _ _ been 
i if others not ſo well. For a 
a R—_ not to wichdraw his Aﬀecti- 
on-and providential Care from any public 
Aﬀair whatever, but in that reſpect apply 
himſelf ro underſtand them a $ neither 
ſhould he reſerve bimſelf, like the facred An- 
chior in a Ship, for the laſt Neceſfities and Ha- 
w_ State, But as the Maſters of 5. That 

Ships do ſome things with their own Hands, ſhewing 
ws others, ſitting a far oft by other _— 
Inſtruments, turning and winding them by ;j. pub. 
the Hands of others, and making uſe of Ma- lick Good, 
riners, Boatſwains, and Mates, ſome of he muft 
which they often call ro the Stern, purting 79 1M” 
the Helm into their Hands : ſo*ris convenient RiFvie to 
for a Stateſman, ſometimes to yield the Com- manage 
mand to his Companions, and to invite them every 
kindly and civilly to the Tribunal, not ma- *Þi"S. but 

ing all the Aﬀairs'of the Common-weal JV" © 
by his own 


Speeches, Decrecs, and Ations, but yqxflers of 

that baving eos tairhful Men he may em- dhiPs, 4 

y one of them in that proper and pe- Maxe vu 
ar hoot hatch he finds to be moſt fuk. of orhone. 
ble for him. Thus Pericles us'd Menippus for the 
Condudt of the Armies,by Ephra/res he humbled 
the Councel of the Areopagus, by Charinus he 
gu the Law againſt the Megarians, and 
ent Lampon to People the City ot the Thuris. 
For the Greatneſs of Authority is not only 4 
leſs liable ro be envy'd by the People, by þ:- 
when it ſcems to be divided amongſt many ; means 
but the Bulineſs is alſo more exactly done. For public Af- 
as the Diviſion of the Hand into Fingers has fairs are 


not weakned it, but render'd it more commo mn Hog 
Lads dious ed, 


+ he is neither fitted by Nature 
as Cleon did to the leading 


Thou, but a Carpenter, concern dſt thy ſelf 
With Works, not wrought in Wied : —— 


. That Being no Orator, you went on an Em- 
Sher ban a lazy Temper, you thruſt 
Shameaud your ſelf into the Stewardſhip, being i 


think on 


lone, fince {crying to himſelf rhe Governing within the 
finds e. City, and itting to him the Manning 
noughto of the Navy, and making War the Bar- 
do in per- þariens: for the other was naturally fitter for 
forming War, and himſelf for Civil Aﬀairs. Rubuks 
ought. Alſo the Anaphyſtian is much commended, 
that having Credit and Authority in _— 
of the greateſt Importance, he manag'd none 
of the Grecian Aﬀairs, nor betook wal ro 
the Conducting of the Army ; but ewploying 
himſelf abour the Ticaſure, he mgp_ 
t 
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themſelves, as did Onomademus, ere, Dy whet is for 
of the Chians, who, having maſter'd a Sediti- Good, 
on, ſuffer'd not all his Adverſaries to be ex- yeeeiy/d by 
pell'd the City: Left, faid he, we ſhould begin rhe People, 
to differ with our Friends, when we are wholly 4, ©ven 
freed from our Enemies : for this would be in- - @>——_ 
deed a Folly. But when the Mulricude ſhall : 
have conceiv'd a Suſpicion againſt any im- 

portant and beneficial Project, they mult nor, 

as if it were by Confederacy, all deliver the 

fame Opinion ; but two or three of them 

muſt diſſent, and mildly oppoſe their Friend, 

and afterwards, as if they were convinc'd by 

Reaſon, change their Sentiment: for by this 

means they draw along with them the People, 

who think them mov'd by the Beneficialneſs 

of the thing. Bur in ſmall Matters, and ſuch, 
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neia in Rhodes, and the Bavtarchy us, 
he ſhould carry himſelf with ſuch Moderati- 
on, as to remit and abate ſomething of their 
Grandeur, adding ſomewhat of Dignity and 
Venerableneſs to thoſe, that are meaner and 
leſs eſteem'd, that he may be neither deſpis'd 
for thele, nor cavy'd for thoſe. 


Now 


SEE: Be- intermed- 
think ty ſol Pericles, theu govern Freemen, 4 pt 
cen ger Greclata, zu, Cniuar of Athens; fairs, 
but alſo he ought to fay thus with 
bimſelf : Thow, 4 Subjeft, governſt « City, 
which is under the ence of Czilars Procenſul, 
or Lieutenant. Theſe are not the Plains of the 
Lance, ' this is not the ancient Sardis, «nor 5s thus 
the Puiſſance of the Lydians. Thou muſt make 
thy Robe ſcantier, look from the Pavilion to the 
Tribunal, end not place too great Confidence in thy 
Crown, fince thou ſeeſt _——= thy Head. 
But in this the Stage-Players are to be imita- 
ted, who add indeed to the Play their own 
Tranſports, Behaviour and Coun- 
renance,, ſuitable [to the Perſon, they repre- 
ſent, ] bur yet give car to the Prompter, and 
not the Rythms and Meaſures of the 
F them by their Maſters. For 1. By not 
an Error [in Government] ca Hi not ln in wn 
ed rrp to Jon wet 


Severe Chaſtiſer, the Neck-cutting Ax. 


As it befell thoſe who were about * our * For y. 
yr +man Pardalus, when the 19"ot ales, [ 


their + Oaths. Another being d to 2 read nud- 
[certain -Defart] Ifand , —_—_ as Solon Troyy. 
bas it, + For1- 


gwy, [ 
At read tp - 
Xar, 


paſs'd by only one, 

a Man newly marry'd. For by the imitating 
of ſuch thingy, as theſe, they may even now 
teſemble their Anceſtors 3 but (the Fights at 

Mar at bony 
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Hand, and diſcourling with him alone ><#6<- 
his Familiars: after which, Auguſtus 7*1*6» 
laid to the Alexandria, who, expecting the readaeyh- 


'd them for the Greatneſs of their 7%: 
its Builder Alexander, and thirdly, ad- 
to gratifychis my Friend. Is it then fit 
pare to this Benefit thoſe exceeding 
inful Commiſſions, and Adminiſtrations of 
in the purſuit of which many even 
at, other Mens Doors, leaving their 
ſtick Afﬀairs in the mean time un- 
Or ſhould we not rather correct 
wg and faying, that, if one mult 
great Mans Familiarity, 'tis 
ſo to do for the. Sake of 
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kin, ihe having ty'd its Leg, to ſubject ul its Neck, 
Friendſhip as ſome do, who, referring all things, both 
Princes great and little to theſe Potentares, upbraid ir 
be bring with Servitude, or rather wholly take awa 
rrey tar the Common-wealth, rendring it aſtonilhs, 
Slavery, fimorous, and withour Command of any 
thing. For as thoſe, who are accuſtom'd nei- 
ther ro Sup nor Bath without the Phylician, 
do not make fo much uſe of their Health, as 
Nature affords them : ſo they, who introduce 
the Princes Judgment intv every Decree; 
Council, Favour, and Adminiſtration, neceſ- 
ſtate the Princes to be more Maſters of themy 
than they deſire. Now the Cauſe of this is prin» 
cipally the Avarice and Ambition of the chief 
Citizens : for either by injuring their Inferiors, 
they compel them to fly our of the City ; or 
in ſuch things, wherein they differ from one 
another, diſdaining to be worlted by their Fel- 
low Citizens, they bring in ſuch, as are more 
powerful : whence both the Council, People, 
Courts of Judicature, and whole i 
loſe their Authority. But he ought to 
peaſe private Citizens by Equality, and mi 
tier Men by mutual Submuffions, fo to keep 
within the Common-weal, and there determin 
Aﬀairs, making for theſe things, as it were 
for ſecret Diſeaſes; a certain Political Medi- 
cine, both being himſelf rather willing to be 
vanquiſht amongſt his Fellow Citzens, than 


ro 


Vay. - Police Prone... 4g 
the better ad Dilution 
<< Eon the 


Lawyers.” , 

Phyſicians indeed turn nanddrive forth i into XVIT. if 
the Superficies of the Body ſuch Dilcaſes, as — _ 
they are not able utterly to a——_— but a No 
Stateſman, if he cannot keep a City alt oge- be ought r0 
ther free from. Diſquier, ſhall, concealing its conceal ir, 
——— Sedition, endeayour to cure 44 care if 

and compoſe it,. ſo as it may leaſt, ſtand in ***%* 
need of P EIT and. Medicines from a- 
For the Intention. of a Stateſman tr. Reme- 
ſhould be fixr upon the Public afety, and dies from 
—_ been ſaid, che tumulruous and amiga 
furious Motion of Vain-glory ; ard yer.in hb —_— 
Diſpolation there ſhould be Magnanimity, 


* And in wndeunted Courage, @s becomes  * Iliad, 
The Men, wha are for their dear Countreyt Right © ** 
Prepar'd to Death 'gainſt ftouteſt Foes to fight, 


and [bravely reſolve, not only to hazard their 


ey 


moſt dangerous and imperuous times. For gs "*K tdeg 
te muſt nor himſelf be « Creator of Storgns f12 29d 
E and freely... 


#6: lately  uritier Domitien, and 
heretofore in the time of Auguſtus, when: 
burnt Petreus alive. 


Tou ſpall mt in this Caſe demurring ſee, 


1G ors 
ng pro warren Mg 
Were bere Apollo, who the Murther wrought, 
No longer plague our Country for our Faxit, 


live his - ceiv'd 
RU: were threatned. Such an Influence wah | 
» King" of Priſi4 had the Deportment-of i} + 
; Sperchi; 
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We. ought therefore indzed to deprecate yyrir: 


3H#1 


ſuch times, as theſe,and hope for better things: How te, 


and 


Every us. 
_ 
nor of 


d and Fricadſhip of Magi- 


honar, as a great and facred thing, 164t m- 
and Magiſtrazte, Now the * _ 
h one another js-2 far greater Ho- _ 


giſtracy, than their and Compani« 


Robes. Now thoſe, who lay ** 


for.a Foundation of Friendſhip their. having 
been Fellow Souldiers, or having ſpent their 
Lanark, 4g and take their being joint 
-ommanders, or Co- Keures a Cauſe 
of Enmity, cannot a  ( ng guilry of] 
2 


vie 


58. 
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was ill ſpoken of in Rune, 
Feaſt for his Friends at the Dedication of a 
Temple to Hereules, he invited not to it his 
Colleague Mummixs : for thd in other thi 


they took not one another for Friends, yet mn 
ſuch [Occurrences, as theſe, ] they have 
[mutually] honor'd and carefs'd each other 
for the Sake of [their common | Magiſtracy. 
If then the Omiſſion of fo ſmall a Civility 
brought Scipio, who was otherwiſe an admira- 
ble Man, under a Suſpicion of Arrogancy : 
how can he, who ſeeks to impair the Dignity 
of his Colleague, or to obfulcate the Luſtre 
of his Aftions, or thrd Infolency to draw and 
attribute all things to himſelf, taking them 
[ wholly] from his Companion, be 'd 
reaſonable and moderate? I remember, that, 
when I was yet but a young Man, being 
joyntly with another ſent on an Embaſſy to 
the  Procenſul, and my Companion, I know 
not on what Occaſion, ſtopping by the way, 
L went on alone, and pertormd the _ 

ow 
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Val V. Political Precepti. HE 
Now when at my return I was to render an 
account of my my Father, riſing 
up privately, me not to fay, [ 
went, but We wen, RD Dk but We ſpake, 
and fo thrd all the reſt to make my Report 
by affociating my Companion, and rendring 
him a Sharer in my Actions. For this is not 
only decent and courteous, but alſo takes 
from Glory, what is offenſive, that is, Envy. 
bay en ___ is, L..; SM alyy: generally) 


Attions to their 
| or _ as did Timoleon, who, have 
ing deſtroy'd the Tyrannies [ erected] in Sici- 
ly, conſecrated a Temple to Chance, and Py- 
then, when, being admir'd and honor'd. b 
the Arbenians, for having {lain Cots, he ſaid, 
God did this, wit of my Hand, But 


Thongs King the Lacedemonians, when 
one faid that Spert4 was preſerv*d, becauſe ity 
were well skill'd in governing, re- 


"ws "Tis rather becauſe the People are well 
versi'd in obeying. 

Theſe two things then are cfteted by each xIx. zz. 
other : yet moſt Men both fay and think, _ & com+ 
that the Buſineſs of political Inſtruttion is to **4*4 
render the People pliable to be govern'd. For walk who 
there are in every City more govern'd than ,6emyetves 
Governors, and every one, who lives in a mode@ty 


Democcy, rules only a ſhort time, but is i 'heiy 
ſubjeR all his Life, (6 that * "is the molt excel- P*#!ic of 
lent and uſeful Lefſon, [we can leam;] to 1th & 
obey thoſe, who are ſer over us, th6 they are fon from 
leſs furniſht with Authority and Reputation. 1b deſwer 
Theopompus to diſcourſe on the Art of RD, IR 
hi mas. yy rt to wit, in teaching all rowhey well, and ſubj 4 
themſelves to bim, who comments a 
2 or 
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As in Sparta the Kings roſe up our 
Thrones to the Epberi; and 
were ſent for by them, did not 


8, 
i 


i 


but running haſtily, and with thrd the 
Forum, gave Pattern of to theit 
Fellow Citizens, whilſt they plory'd in ho- 
noring the Magiſtrates: hot like to'ſome ill- 


themſelves in the abundance. of their 
affront cope the publit Combats, re- 
vile the Di of the Dances in the Rec- 
chenals, and deride military Commanders, and 


honor'd.. Far to-a Man of great Authority 
in a City bis accompanying and 

on the Magiſtrate is a greater Grace, than 
he were hinſelf accompany'd and attend 
on by him : or -rather this indeed | 
"Trouble and Envy ; but that real Glory, and 
ſuch, as procecds from [Kindneſs and) Goods 


will, And [ſuch a Man,] being ſeen ſome- 


rates, a1 


Stare, and 
bow he 
Magi 

fl 

profit the 
Pauglick, 


Ho , 


one to go 
and not to 
the firſt 
Rank 


ities to put-in 4r77guleted 
ſuch chings, as 
in another Pro- 


iſtrare to be cu- 


of 


or ſhall by delaying 
counſelld, and helpi 


diſenifs'd from his Office, 
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req yon. 4 
to the 


the Publick, on Pretence, 


or omit 
it becomes not one 
play 
Far the 


Magi 
y in 
Law always gives 
E 4 
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or] to make uſe 
rightly 
Ation, 
the Buſy-bod 
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them to advance the common Good; but 
there is in them any Sloth, Delay, or ill Dif- 


finda and peak 


therefore lay 
Far cither we 


x. Becauſe Rank en ybhs does, 
_ v i guſt, and knows, Wy PIES 
Authoriſes was, ſays- Xenophon, one in we 
him ho neither General, nar inferior Commander, 
does, what by bis Skill in what was fit, and Bokineſs —_— 
bs juft,,. tempting, raiſing | bumſelf to command, preſe 
the Grecians. - Now of all P _ 
this is the- moſt illuſtrious, that, : Aru ving 
IT ena,and the General of the Achai- 
ſurpriz.d Meſſe 4,3 ; fy wr 
an: being unwilling, and fea » g_ 
reſcue 4t, he, wah. ſore of- the a 
Spirits, did, without [expecting] a _— 
2. Yet on fon, .make an Aſſault and recover it. 
condition, .re not Innovations ro. be-attempted on every 
Mat ne: light or trivial Occaſion; bur her GOM 
"ad Neceifity, as did Philopermen, or 
; ted performance of ſore honorable AQion, as | 
wales in he  continu'd- in the 
vnlels in did Epaninonde:, when ori 
Cales of yocarcly.® four Months longer _ 
—_ low'd by the .Law, during which. he l 
dnges into Laconia, and perform'd the Actions - 
* bout Meſſena. , Wheace, iF any Complaint 
"x. Accuſation ſhall.on this Occaſion happen, we 
ap te mayer Dc pink Bk Anu 
ch | me 
Song cm — the Action, as a Comfort for the 
the Baot- ry Lve have been expos'dto.], , , 
Dan Ji . Mc. 
- Vi ere is recorded a, Saying of Faſo, > 
—__ to narch of the Thefſalians , which he _——_—_ 
bis Diſ= in his Mouth;, when he d or 


courſe, and any, that.there is a Neceffity thoſe to be 
renenning unjuſt in ſmall Matters, who will a& juitly in 
Jaſons Ty. 


rannical great ones. Now that Speech one- may pod 
Saving, 


({bews, in what things « Magirate may &ratifie bis People. 


4 ” , 


ſently 


graciouſly with in the | celebra- | w 
A Fetica) Sucre, [afiting at pu np 


j. 
7, 
X 


| | F Ii . like 
antiquated or Febilirad by 
uſe, but having its full Vigor and Authority, 


may more y move and operate on the 
Multitude in matters of greater Im 


qoung diangoe not diſpleas'd at ir,but faid,char 


mult be permitted to have ſome Enjoy- 
ment of the Royalty ; ating in ſuch his Conce» 
fhon neither- rightly, nor as beſcem'd himſelf : 
for the Diflolution and Diſhonouring of the 
State ought not to be eſteem'd an Enjoyment: 
But a[ good Pratcſman will not to hisPower per- 
Ta | mix 
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to break the Matter, mw 
= J ] or by their accepting of i, cd yo 


XXII. * Ba when fore great and ll Mar yet 
With what ſuch, as requires much 
xyoes is to be raken in hand, —_— 
_—_ moſt powerful of your Friends, or "frader 
outer to be the wildeſt of the moſt powerful of 
accompe. Will leaſt thwart you, and _ cooperate 
ny'd in ex- you, having Wiſdom without a —_— 
pros f! Humor. Nevertheleſs, chroughl 
Conſe. ing yr your own Nature, you no rap ang that, for 
quence. you are naturally leſs fit, rather to 
make choice of ſuch, as are of ſuitable Abilities, 
than of ſuch, as acc like your ſelf ; As 
when he went wa, ro ſpy, pi by = 
Valiant, took his Companion ] one, 
was prudent [and cautious. For thus are — 
ons better counterpois'd, and there is no Con+ 
tention bred berwixt them, when they delire 
Honor from different Vertues and Qualities, 
If therefore you are fant on the Bench, 
chooſe for your t on _ or 
your Companion in an Embaſly, an 
quent Man, as Pelopidas did | re: x” 
you are unfit to perſwade and converſe with 
the Multitude, being too high-minded for it, 
as was Calicratidas, take one that is 
and Courtly ; it you are infirm of & gr 
unable to undergo Fatigue, make choice of 
one, who is robult, and a Lover of Labor, as 
Nicias did of Lamachus. For thus did Geryon 
become admirable, having many Legs, Hands, 
and Eyes, which were -all govern'd by age 
Soul. Bur it is in the Power of : 
y 


eflceming him, who up Treaſures by 

Management of } publ Aﬀairs, to rob 
the Temples, [plunder] Graves, and | ſteal 
from] his Friends, [ enriching hiraſelt 
by Treachery, and bearing of falſe Witnels, 


to be an unfaithful Counſellor, ® perjur'd 
Judge, a Bribe-taking Magiſtrate, and 1n 
brief, free from no Injuſtice. Whence 'tis 


much conceraing this 


to lay 
Matter. Now Ambition, thd it 1s more ſpe- 2.Of Amy 
cious than Covetoulſneſs, brings yet no lels bitioa. 


more 
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ſeives 
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- Envy, 
ſubjedt to 


Amity, 


'and deſerving a 
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XXV. The Now'the firſt Beriefit, which is in 
120 pris- the Reputation of Stateſtnen, isthe Cotifidenoe, 
pal 4d [char 4 had/in them," giving"chem-an Et- 
want reach jit6 *Aﬀuirs: ad the ſecond is, that 
{ Magi. the good Will of the Multitude is an Armor 
4 ! 
frate may to tht Good againſt thoſe, that are envious 


iy 


CE A” | 46 when the canefub Mother driver the Bles'- + 
nor'd, are : From her dear Babe, which ſweeth ſleepung lies, 
"IL g : ”' , F 


= tos to the' Magiſtritey'; ord, when 
ell, Frith arid Verive ate 'joyn'd with ir, "ris 8 


Rirange aiſ@favorable Wind, (di cars 
ing Men) into ons wk And [on t 
| ether "41de} 'behiold ang -tafh by Exam 
Fxamples the miſchievous Effects of 'the contrary 
ſhewing polſition:' For thoſe ' of Traly flew the Wife 
how pre- and Children of Diavjias, having firſt viola- 
| "_— ted and polluted them with their Luſts, and 
wall of | afterwards bwrnirg their Bodies, ſeutrer'd the 
cu Foo: Aſhes out of a Ship into the Sea. Bur when 
© 1s to a one Menander, who had rei 'd graciouſly 0- 
y op Mt ver the Battriens, dy'd ra hy 4 the Carp, 
off” the the Cities indeed by common Conſent celebra- 
contrary, *©d bis Funeral ; but coming toa Conteſt about 
how ſer. his Relicks,they were difhcultly at luſt 
viceable to this Agreement, that his Aſhes being dis 
= pa; fri 
mity. 


- 


| 


way an "equal 

rect | Monumierits to hi 

cree, [that none ſhould wear 

for the /Tyrants Attendants had blew Live- 

ries. But *the' Perſons, becauſe Cyrus was 
Hawk-nos'd, do: to this day love” ſuch Men, 

and eſteem them ! wrt 
Loves the ſtrongeſt and divineſt, which is by On what 
Cities'and States born to any Man for his (his good 
Vertue:Bur thoſe falſe-nam'd” Honors, and falſe 1,.* 


Teſtimonial of Amity, which have their Riſe ground- 

from Sta es, Largeflcs, and Fencingy, <4 

arc not unlike the Flatteries of: Whores, the 

always with Smiles beſtowing an un- 

C and ſhorr-liv'd Glory on him, chat 

preſents them, and gratifes them. | 
He. therefore, who firſt faid,: the People xxy1. f 

were overthrown by him, which firſt beſtow'd the 2agi- 

on them, very well underſtood, that #ratc 

the' Mulkitude loſe their Strength, being ren 2421s * 

der'd weaker by receiving, But- theſe Be- ,j, .n4 

ſtowers muſt alſo know, that they deſtroy bow hey 

themſelves, when purchaling Glory at great 9«gh+ ro be 

—_— they make che Multitude baughey "$44: 

arrogant, as having it in their Power to 

give and rake away ſome very great Matter. 

Yet are we not therefore to a&t fordidly in 

the Diſtribution of Honorary Preſents, when 

there is Plenty enough. For the People more 

hate a rich Man, who gives nothing of- his 

own, than they do a poor Man, that robs the 

publick ["Treafury,] attributing rhe former-to 

Price and a Contempt of them, bur the latter 
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going in who were to be | liberally] ed 

cncken the Lydian and Phygian Harmony: one 

himſelf co Which excites the mournful and- melanchaly 

Deriſion. part of our Soul z "Whilſt the other increaſes. its 
Inclination to Pleaſure and ſenſual Delighes : 
do you, as much as poſſibly you can, dri 


; 


out of the City all fuch -Largeſics, as ei 
foſter and cheriſh Brutality and Savageneds, or 
Scurrility and Laſciviouſneſs ; and if that can- 
not be, | at leaſt ] (hin and oppoſe the 
hen they deſire ſuch SpeRtacies, al- 


Vol.V. Political Precopts. 69 
For they, whoſe Abilities fall ſhort, cannot 
well conceal themſelves, being compelV'd ei- 
ther to he troubleſorg to their Friends, or to 
court [and flatter] Uſurers, fo that they ger 
not any Honor or Power, but rather Shame , ” 
and Contempt by ſuch Expences. *Tis there goin, 
fore always uſeful on ſuch Occaſions, to call ro this 
to mind Leamechyus and Pheciom, For Phocion, purpoſe. 
when the Ackenians at a ſoleran Sacrifice call'd 
upon him, and often importun'd him to give 
them ſomething, faid ro them: I ſhould be 4- 
ſham'd to give to you, and not pay this Callicles : 
pointing to an Uſurcr, who was (tanding by. 
And as for Lamachus, he always put down in 
his Bill of Charges, when he was General, 
the Money laid out for his Shooes and Coar. 
And to Hermon, when he refus'd the Under- 
raking of an Office becauſe of bis Poverty, 
the Theſſalians ordain'd a Puncheon of Wine a 
Month, and a Buſhel and an half of Meal 
every four Days, *Tis therefore no Shatne ta 
eſs ones Poverty, nor are the Poor in Ci- 
ties of lefs Authority than thoſe, who feaſt and 
exhibir publick Shews, it they have but por» 
ten Freedom of Speech and Repuration by 
their Vertue, 

A StareCman ought therefore chiefly ro mo- xxvrr. 
derate himſelf an ſuch Occations, and neither That rhe 
being himſelf on foor, go into the Field a- © _—_ be 

inſt well-mounted Cavaliers , nor being gc. ry by 
himſelf poor, .vy with thoſe, that are rich, a- ſuperfluous 
-- Race- matches, joy” PR and pneny 
magnificent ] Tables | and Banquets ;] bur J 
[ſhould oy ſtrive 10 be like] thoſe who Sane . 
endeavog-to manage the City by Vertue and ,,4 E£1z- 
Prudence, always joyn'd with Eloquence ; in quener. 
which there is not anly Honeſty and Venera- 

| F 2 | ble” 


6 Political Precepts, 


1- Let the to Neceſſity. Firlt cherefore let theſe. 
92g ſes be made gray, for fo they! more. obb 
in the the Receivers, and firike them with Admira- 
of tion: Then on Occaſion, that 
his own, handſome and laudable Pretence, with 
and with- Honour of ſome. God, wholly m_—_ 
a Peaple to Devotion. For fo there 4s 
to any fame time bred in them a ſtrong 
Recom- on and Opinion, that the Deity. is great 
__ venerable, when they ſce thoſe, whom they 
as Yang highly eſteem, ſo bouncifully 
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= in who wereto be [ liberally] educated, to 
© the Lydien and Phrygian TIEN one 
_—_ to which excites the mournful and- x 
Derifion. part of our Soul z 'whilſt the other 
rm program. > 
do you, as much as poſſibl 
out of the Ciry all Co L 

foſter and cheriſh Brutality 

Scurrility and rears fy a 
not be, | at leaſt ] ſhun them, a 
Many, when they delire ſuch $ 
—_—— the Subjets of ye 
and modeſt, having for their 
1s good and neceſlary, or at leaſt what is Þ 
_ ant and ble, without any Prejudice or 
Injury. Bur it your Eſtate i»-but indiflerene, 
and by its Center and Circumference conhn'd 
to your neceflary uſe, *tis neither ungenerous 
nor bſe to confeſs your Poverty, and give 
place to fuch,as are provided for thoſe honora- 
- + rugpmgn-ac apes} ys Hu Money on 
fury, to render your ſelf at the ſame time 
both miſerable. and ridiculous by ſuch _ 
or 


Vol. _ 
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Vol.V. Political Preceyts. 69 
X For they, whoſe Abilities fall ſhort, cannot 
well conceal themſelves, being compelV'd «i- 
ther to he troubleſor to their Friends, or to 
court [and flatter] Uſurers, that they ger 
not any Honor or Power, but rather Shame __ 
and Contempt by ſuch Expences. "Tis there- Cnamades 
fore always uſeful on ſuch Occaſions, to call ro this 
to mind Lamachus and Phocion, For Phocion, purpole. 
when the Ackenians at a ſolemn Sacrifice call'd 
upon him, and often importun'd him to give 
them ſomething, faid ro them: I ſhould be 4- 
ſham'd to give to you, and not pay this Callicles : 
pointing to an Uſurcr, who was ſtanding by. 
nd as for Lamachus, he always put down in 
Bill of Charges, when he was General, 
foney laid out for his Shooes and Coar. 
Hermon, when he refus'd the Under- 
of an Office becauſe of bis Poverty, 
ken; ordain'd a Puncheon of Wine a 
znd a Buſhel and an half of Meal 
wr Days. "Tis therefore no Shane ta 
Poverty, nor are the Poor in Ci- 
Authority than thoſe, who fealt and 
bir publick Shews, it chey have bur gor- 
Freedom of Speech and Repuratioa by 
their Vertue. | 
A StareE-man ought therefore chiefly ro mo- xxvrr. 
derate himſelf on ſuch Occalions, and neither 7h: rhe 
being himſelf on foor, go into the Field a- ©*97%< 
gat 
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well-mounted Cavaliers, nor being A. 


himſelf poor, vy with thoſe, that are rich, a- ſuperfluous 
bout Ree ho hes! theatricyl, Pomps, and © 
[ magnificent] Tables [and Banquers;] bur 3% 9 
[ſhould rather ſtrive 10 be like] thoſe, who-p,1.7e 
endeavog-to manage the ae: 6; Vertue and ,,4 El, 
Prudence, always joyn'd wit Arr; in quencr. 
which there is not anly Honeſty and Venera- 

F 2 Hy - 
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bleneſs, but, alſo a Gracefulnefs and Ar- 
.tractivenels, 


Far more to be deſi'd than Craſus's Wealth, 


For a good Man is neither inſolent nor odi- 
ous, nor is a diſcreet Perſon ſingularly ſel- 
conceited, Las | 

Nor with a ſevere look, walks be amonyſt 
His Fellow Citizens 5— 


. 


a enrione But 15 [ on the contrary] firſt courteous, affa- 
Deferiptt ble, and of eaſie 7 to all, having his 
bn of a Houſe always 'open, as « Port of Refuge to 
State thoſe, that' will make uſe of him, and ſhewin 
No Bo. his Care and Kindneſs, not only [.by being al- 
nor and fiſtant] in the Neceſſities and Afﬀairs [ of thoſe, 
Duty in that have recburſe to him,] bur alſo by ccn+ 
Recom- doling with thoſe, 'that are in Adverſity, and 
mendath (congratulating and] rejoycing with ſuch, as 
_ have been ſucceſsful ; neither 1s he troubleſom 
or offeriſive by the Multinide { and Train] of 
Domeſticks, | atrending him | at the Bath, or 
by taking up of Places on the Theatres, nor 
remarkable by things,invidious fortheir Luxu- 
ry and Sumptuouſneſs; but equial and like to 
others in his Cloths, Diet, 'Education 'of his 
Children, and the Garb and Attendance of his 
Wife, as deſiring in his Comportment and 
Manner of Living to be like the reſt of t 
People :' then he exhiblts himſelf an' intelli- 
gent Counſellor, an *unfeed Advocate, and 
courteous Arbitrator between Men and their 
Wives, and Friends at ' variance among(t 
thetnſelves ; not ſpending a ſmall part of 1 
Day for the Service of the Conimon-weal at 
the Tribrna!, or m the Hall of Audience, and 
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iog all the reſt, and the whole Remain- 

der of his Life, in drawing to himſelf from c- 

very- fort Negotiations and Afﬀairs, as the 

Clouds ; but always cmployſhg his Cares on 

the Publick, and reputing Polity [or the. Ad- 

miniſtration of the State} as a bulie and aQive 

Life, and nor, as 'tis commonly thought, an 

alice and idle Service ; he does by all theſe, and 

ſuch like things turn and draw the Many, 

who ſee, that all 'the Flatteries and; Entice» 

ments of others are-but ſpurious and deceir« 

ful Baits, [when compar'd] to his Care and 

Providence. The Flatterers indeed of Deme- 

frius vouchſat'd not tv give the other {Poten- 

tates of his Time, amongſt whom Alexanders 

on nd he Tide of Kings; bur 

ſtil'd Seleucws Maſter of the Elephants, Ly/imes 

cbus Treaſures, Prolmens Admiral, and Ages 

=p ———— But the duh, Bhat Q 

ticuge, th0d they may at the beginning reject a 

good and prudent Man, yer coming afrer- nr, 

wards x9 underſtand his, Veracity, and (the in Mat- 

Sinceriry of his] Diſpoſition, eſteem him only ters - of * 

»] be 2 Franefan, « public ſpirited. Perſon, Govern.” 

a Magiltrate z and of the others, they ;.- 
think and call oge a Dancing-maſter, a ſe. 2. cetus 
cond a Feaſter, and a third a Maſter of the A 


Political Preceyts, Vol V. 
Which if any one conliders, he ought not to 
be deter amaz'd at the Glory, gotten a- 
monglt the 405 og #4 rmaagy rang wer 
Halls, and  publick Buildings: fince it 

but a ſhort time, "being at an end, as ſoon as 


the Prizes and Plays are over, and havi 
them nothing honorable or worthy of E- 
ſteem. 


XXVIIT. Thoſe, thar are verſt in the Keeping and 


of Sediti- Breed Breedin of Bees, look on that Hive ro be 
ons and + health and in beſt Condition, where there's 


and bow « oſt Humming, and which is fulleſt of Buſtle 
good Ma- and Noile ; ES at Ges nada 
giſtrare mitred the Care of the _—_—_ and political 
ongo: "9. Hive, reputing the Felicity of the People ro 
/ Hy : conhiſt chieſly in Quietneſs and Tranquility, 
them. a enab nd bn ts: Brave Fedde ths 
reſt of Solons Ordinances; but will doubt and 
wonder, what it was, that induc'd him to de- 
cree, that he, who, when there ariſes a Sedi- 
tion in the | City, adheres to neither Pa 
3. He {ſhould be reputed infamous. - For in the 
ought not the Beginning of its Change from Sickneſs to 
ark: Health is not wrought by the Parts, that are . 
to infeQted with the Diſeaſe ; bur when the Tem- 
wi the perature of ſuch Parts, as are ſound, growing 
other, powerful, drives away what 'is contrary - to 
Nature : and in a State, where the People are 
diſturb'd by a Sedition, not dangerous and 
mortal, but which will after a while be [com- 
poY'd and] allay'd, 'tis of neceſſity, that there 
be a Mixrure of much, that is uninfected and 
ſound, and that it continue and cohabit in it. 
For thither flows from the Wiſe, whart is fir 
[and -nataral,] and paſſes into the Part, that 
u diſcas'd. +09 +. 
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Commotion, they are in danger of being 
utterly deſtroy'd, unleſs being conſtrain'd b 
=, Grime ou Jeng 

they are by the Force of their Miſeries re- 


rl 


conferring with both Parties, joyn your (elf 
by tot bong » Parner in Injltee But nor 

not 2 mn t a come 
cages fre all by your Aſſiſtance ; i 


? 


nor will you be envy'd for your not ſhari 
in the Calamity, when you appear equall 
condole with every one of them. But 
beſt is by your providential Care to prevent bring 


: 


_ 


have at this time no need of Stateſmen 
the procuring of Peace : fince all War 
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How Wives by bringing forth liks Children make 
Their Hutbands happy un—— 


He will have nothing more to do, but to 

of the Gods the Preſervation and ſafety 

what is born and produc'd to his Fellow-Ci- 

tizens. 

| There remains therefore ws Suutclinan, of 
The all thoſe thi t are ſubje to his Charge, 
Infra ty cls, Rs inferie to none. of the 

the keeping 
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there, which the leaſt Decree of a Procanſul 


y publick Places ; 
but a Lamp [ or Candle] negligent! lefein an © S9uree 
Houſe, or the burning of a little Traſh or Sedicions 
Rubbiſh, raiſes a Fire, and works a com- and Civil 
mon Miſchief: fo Sedition in a State is not W4"% 
always kindled by Contentions about- publick 
Aﬀairs ; but oftentimes the Differences, ariſ 

from private Concerns and Jangles, bei 

+ ns (mg ITT om ery 
whole City: 'tis no leſs becoming a Stateſman What Re- 
to remedy and prevent alſo theſe : ſo that medies 
ſore of them may never have any Being, 0- — 
thers may be quickly extinguiſht, and others qgjom. 
hindred from receiving Increaſe, or taking 
hold of the Publick, and confin*d the 
Adverſaries themſelves. And as himſelf ought to 
take care for this, ſo ſhould he advertiſe others, 
that private Diſturbances are the Occaſion of 
publick onez,and little of great ones, if they are 
neglected, and ſuffer'd to proceed without tak- 
ing care to apply fx Remedies to them in the 
Beginning, In this manner is the greateſt [and A notable 
moſt dangerous] Diſturbance, that ever hap- Example 
ned in Delphi, faid to have been occaſion'd by i* Crates. 
Crater, whoſe Daughter Orgilaus, the Son of 
Phaliz, being about to marry, it hapned, that 
the Cup, they were to uſe in the 
brake aſunder of it ſelf, which he taking for an 
ill Omen, left his Bride, and went away with 


his Father. Crates a little after, oy», 
them with taking away a certain golden Vel- 


7 


A, 


of 

Another the lower part of the Town. In Syracuſe al- 
Example fo there were rwo young Men, betwixt whom 
of two. there was an extraordinary Intimacy, one of 
Srecuſs hich, having taken into his Cuſtody his 
Friends.Catamite, vitiated him in his Abſence. 

* "The other at his Return, by way of Retalia- 

tion, debauchrt his Companions Wife. Then 

one of the ancient Senators, coming into the 

Council, propos'd the baniſhing of them both, 

before the City was ruin'd by their filling it 

with Enmity, [and engaging it in FaRtions] 

on their Account. Yet did not he prevail, 

but a Sedition, ariſing on this Occaſion, by ve- 

ry great Calamities overturn'd a moſt excel- 

lently conftitured Common-weal. You have 

alſo a Domeſtical Example in the Enmity be- 

tween Pardalus and Tyrrhenus, which wanted 

little of deſtroying Serd, by embroiling it in 

Revolt and War on little and private Diffe- 

He con. 5200s A Stateſman therefore is not to 
dudes light the lintle Offences and Heart-burnings, 
from the which, as [ Diſcaſes] in a Body, paſs ſpeedily 
_—_— from one to another, butto take them in hand, 
amples, ſuppreſs, and cure them- For as Cato ſays, 
that the of Evils muſt be prevented and extin- 
guilht betimes, teaching the Means to attain cafily to this, : 
y 


£ 
| 


For he, who in this manner carries 
with thoſe, with whom he has Aﬀairs, will 


are taken away, are ſoon 'd, 
and bring no difficult or fatal Miſchiefs. 
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Plutarch's Morals : 


Vol. V. 


— 


Whether Vke is ſufficient to render d 
Man unhappy, 


Trenſted on o the Greek 
b AW. 


—— 


T# this Traft is ſo defeftive both in the Be- 

ginmung and End, that they cannot even to 
his preſent be ſo much as gueſid at; yer the 
Title and Fragment, we bave left, ſufficiently diſ- 
cover the Authors Intention, Now as by the Ru- 
ins of an old Rega! Palace our Imagmation does 
in ſome ſort repreſent to us, how beautiful it was, 
whilft it ſtood entire : ſo this little Remnant ſuffi- 
ces to ſhew the greatneſs of our Leſs. But ths 
the Injury of time has depriv'd us of this Benefit, 
and many others of like Nature ;, yet this Remain- 
der, as unperfett as it is, may be profitable to us, 
and ſerve to put us in mind of our Duty. Our 
Author, having in the Beginning deſerib'd the 
Miſery of « covetous Perſon, and of a Caurtier, 
addy in proſecution of his principal Deſign, that 


Vice 
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Vice is the abſolute Effeter of Infelicity, heving 
need of no Inflruments or Servants, to render 4 
Man miſerable : whence he collefis, that there iz 
no Danger or Calamity, which we ought not r4- 
ther to chooſe, than to be vicious. He afterwards 
anſwer: the Objetions, made to the contrary, and 
concludes, that no Adverſity can prejudice us, if it 


be not accompany d with Vice. 
The Beginning is loſt. 
E ſuffers much, who for « Dowry has I. The Mi- 
. the 
1 ig Gn ZI 
As Euri for he gets but ſmall Mat- 
arty my aps 7 el ted But to 


per- 
y ſhort-breath'd, full of Ja, and 
ory in Sweat by his croffing the Seas tao 
and Fro, ſhe gives ar laſt a certain Towalian 
Wealth, which he cannot enjoy by reaſon of 
the continual Turmoil, that encumbers him. 
For that Sicyonian Horſe-courſer was well ad- 
vie'd, who preſented the * King of the Achas- —_ 
a; with a fwife-footed Mare, 


That to proud [liums Siege he might 'not go, 


But ſtay at Home, and take his Pleaſure, 
wallowing in WISE his Riches, and 
giving himſelf up to an unmoleſted Eaſe. 

Burt thoſe, who now ſeem to be without 11. The 
Trouble, and Men of Attion, do, without or nh 
being call'd to ir, thruſt themſelves headlong ,,, 

mo 


Whether Vie is fafficiew-\. * VoLV, 
into the Courts of Princes, where they muſt 
be oblig'd to tedious attending and watching, 
that they may in an a Chain, ar 
ſome ſuch Favor. ..: -* | 


hs the mean time the. Wife, of Je bereft, . 
Sits rearing her fair Cheeks, the Houſe 5s left 
Imperfe&, and bdlf buile: 


Whit theFabend iedrewnend burry'd about 
wandring amongſt others, allur'd by Hopes, of 
which he is often diſappointed,ſuffering Diſgrace 
and Sharne. Burt if be to obtain any of 
he ſo eagerly dehres, after he tas 


Tl 


nm. i bſalurel Tice difp . 
erdeck to Sling gon Vi oe of 2 Os 
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the Soul, reprefſing the Voice by Reaſon, re- 

ſtrains and keeps it in as with the Hand ; bur 

you will ſcarce ever be able to quiet Anger, 

or to filence Sorrow, nor can you perlwade 

one, that is in a Fright, to ſtand till, or one, 

that is ſtung with Remorſe of Conſcience, to 

forbear exclaiming, tcaring his Hair, and 

ſmiting his Thigh : ſo much is Vice more vio- 

lent than _ m_ _— FT | 
Cities, w ing up ritings IV. That 

publiſh tnmke building Temples, or there is no 


taking of the Work, and bri in their Ac- Man ought 
connts end Models + aber which they chooſ cer rover 
him, wh6 will perform it beſt, quickeſt, and '2 <bvoſe, 
with the leaſt Expence. Now imagine, that bimſelf be 
we alſo ſer forth 4 E roclamation of 4 — 4 Slave 10 
to make a wretched Man, or a miſcrable Lite, Yice- 

and that Fortune and Vice come with differing * Statues 
Propoſals to offer their Service for the Perfor- —_— 
mance of this Deſi The one (to wit, ,n ex- 
Fortune,) is provided with abundance of vari- ceſfive 
ous Inſtruments, and coſtly Furniture for to height 
render human Life miſerable and unhappy : _ big- 
She draws after her Robberies, Wars, the Mur. *** 
thers of 'Tyrants, Storms from the Sea, and 
Lightnings from the Air ; She mixes Poiſons, 

brings in Swords, hires Slanders, kindlcs Fea- 

vers, jingles Shackles, and builds up Priſons 

round about; althd moſt of theſe things are 

rather from Vice than Fortune. But let us 

ſuppoſe them to be all from Fortune ; and ler 

Vice, ſtanding naked, and wanting no exte- 

110r thing againſt Man, ask Fortune, how 

ſhe will make a M.n a heartleſs. 


_ Fors 
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q — ® Fortune, ler her ſay, deft thou threatin Poogy- 
has 2? Metrocles laughs at thee, who, ſleeping in 
have de- the Winter amongſt the Sheep, and in the Summer 

ſais'd all in the Porches of the Terhples, challeng'd the Ki 
Calami- of the Perſans, that ge a” wigs. 
Lies, nd paſs d the Summer in Media, t6 %y with him for 
Death it Happineſi. Daft thou bring an Servirude, Bonds 
ſelf,rather and the being ſold for « Slave ? Di con- 
than they remms thee, who being expos'd to ſale by Pirates, 
vouly 3f c-y'd eur, Who will bay a Maſter? Deſt thou 
eb: Da. rew 4 Cup of Priſon ? Didff thou not offer ſuch 
ty. an one to Socrates? And yet be mildly and meckhy, 
without trembling, or changing either Colour or 
Countenance, drank is brizhly up ; whilſt theſe, who 
ſurviv'd, efteem'd him happy, as one, that would 
not be even in the other World without 4 Divine 
Portion, Moreover, as for thy Fire, Decius the 
Roman General prevented it, when having cauid a 
great Fire to be made in the midſt between two Ar- 
mies, he ſacriſic'd himſelf to Saturn according to 
a Vow jnade for the aggrandi;ing of the Romans Do- 
minon. And amongſt the Indians ſuch chaſt Wives, 
as are true Lovers of their Hutzbands, flrive and 
contend with one another for the Fire, and all the 
reſt ſing forth the Happineſs of her, who, having ob- 
tain'd the Vittory,js burnt with ber deceas'd Hurband. 
And of the Sages in thoſe Parts there is nat one 
eftcem'd an holy and moſt bleſſed Man, if be did 
not, whilſt he was yet living, and in the perfeft 
Enjoyment of his Health and Underſtanding, ſepa- 
rate by Fire bu Soul frem his Body, and purging «- 

way, irhat was mortal, depart pure out of the Fleſh. 
'/. An An= But thou wilt reduce one from great Wealth, a 


Wer tbe Rarely Houſe, a well furnſſht Table, and abn- 
of ſuch, as bad rather be Slaves to vice, than fall into any temporal 
Calamity 3 10 wit, that ©xternal Miſcrjes only durt the Wicked. 
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dance of all things, to « thredbare Coat, a Walks, 


4 

e 

. 

e 

d 

oF 

4- 

4- 

by fadt 

ba by Alexipbarmic1s ; | 


but this Reading is overthrown by the Adjeftives joyn'd with \ 
eat | it, which are all Maſculine. 


| 
__ G z wound: wi 


1 
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wounded, is but brought into the Place, where 


it is, 3 kills him, being by 
his Wound d to receivethe. 

on: &o the which is to he doton 
by Fortutie, 'muſt have in it ſelf ſome Ulcer 


of its own, and ſorne Malady-within its Fleſh, 


neal of Fortiirs help Oo _ 

> Whence then does the Sea ſwell 
with Storms and "Tempeſts? She beſers nor 
the Deſarts, lying at the Feet of the Moun- 
tains, with Robbers, ſhe not down 


_ not 'up”' Melitur, Amrus, and Callixenur, 


'be "Cahumniators, ſhe takes not away 
Wealth, ſhe hinders not 'any from the Com- 


- "mand of Armies, that ſhe may make them 


Ricks doſe to them, pining them with 
'Luſts, imflaming them with Wrath, over- 


 whelming them with Superſtitions, drawing 
them by their Eyes. 


The reſt is wanting. 


Plu- 


o 


Plutarch's Morals : 
E Vol. V. 


Whether the Paſſions of the Soul, 
or [Diſeaſes | of the Body are 
wor ſe. - 


Tranſlated out of the Greek 
For Same Hand. ” 


Omer,having contemplated the vari- x 1, , 
ous Kinds of morral Animals, and moſt » fe 
'd them one with another, r4bl- of all * 
in reſpect to their Lives, and the 4"#*/s, 


pp n k an4 whas 
Entertainments of them, cry'd out : — 
| mot dan- 


* Of af,, that breath, or creep on Earth, there can gerous 
No Creature be mere wretched found than Man : 4 — 
Attributing to Man that unhappy Primacy of * '7: 
having the Superiority in Miſeries. Bur we, . 
[conſidering] Man, as having already gain'd 
the Victory for Infelicity, and being pub- 
lickly declard the molt miſerable of al Ani- 
mals, will compare him with himſelf in a 
Contention about his own Calamitjes, nor un- 
( 3 pros 


— 
, di my 
at a —v 


; bur, Vice 


and Malice in theSoul is firſt its Work, after- 


Ho Wh 


LE&E 
i. 
D 


bn 
foe 


ils 


The Fox in 


vanzage towards Content of Mind, .if that, 
, * which is unavoi 


ward its Paffion. . Now ,'tis of no ſinall Ad- 
which is the worſe, is 


is, our Bodjes.] : For Sickneſs is 
- gendred in the Body by, Nature; 


guzmey, [ 
read 
ons. | & 
I. rhe 


# For 
Kat d- 
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many who are affefted with them, 

tek wr therefore worſe, as removing from 

the Senſe of the Patient. For the Dil- 

of Reaſon being ſound, is ſenſible of 

the Bodies Diſcaſes ; but being it ſelf diſcard 

with thoſe of the the Soul, has no Judgment in 

what it ſuffers : for it ſuffers by what ir 

judges We ought therefore to account, that 4, They 
the firſt and greae of the Souls Diſcaſcs,. is are incu- 

Folly, by which Vice, being rendred incura- able, be- 

ble, cobabins lives and dies ngukes with = 


thr his not believing him Sick, is igno- moſt "om 
rant of his own Neceffities, thd a Remedy is 
preſented him, refuſes it. For alſo amonglt 
the Diſeaſes of the Body, thoſe are in.leed 
the worſt, which are accompany'd with a 
StupefaRtion of the Senſes, as Lethargies, 
Head-achs, Epileples, Apoplexies, and tholg 
burning Feavers, which, carrying on the In- 
flammation even to the Lok of the Wirs, anJ 
diſturbing the Senſes, asit were, in a Mulicg. 
Inſtrument, 


Move the Hearts Strings, till then untouch'd, 


Wherefore the Phyſicians do in the firſt 117, as 
place indeed deſire, that a Man ſhould not be Ampliſigs- 
= and next, that being ſick, he ſhould not = of 

be ignorant, that he is fo : which neverthelcts * vt tx ah 

all the Diſcaſes of the Soul. For neither ;en1;ng the 
thoſe, who are mad, thoſe, that are laſcivious, Diſeaſes of 
nor thoſe, who act unjuſtly, rhink, that chey *%e Sow, 


fin; nay "ſome of them [are on the contrary 
RE 
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1. Thoſe, perfwaded,) even that they do well. Never 


nt yet did any Man call a Feaver Health, a 
ed, have Conſumption a Conſtitution of Body, 
their the Gout Swift-tootedneſs, or the Wanneſs of 
_— the IS freſh Colour ; but many [there 
OVETEMN- are, Who | term A Courage, | unchaſt] 
ow. Ons Ba Bak, and Co- 
2. They wardice Cautiouſneſs [or Diſcretion-] More- ' 
ſhun the over, thoſe, [ who are troubled with corporal 
Remedy. Sickneſs, ] ſend for Phyſicians, for they are 
ſenſible, what they ſtand in need of for [the 
Cure of ] their Diſcaſes ; but theſe, | who are 
Gck in Mind.] ſbun Philoſophers, [and ſuch 
diſcreet Perſons, whoſe advices tend to re- 
claim them : ] becauſe they think themſelves 
wo a& excellently in thoſe very things, in 
which they moſt offend. In this then making 
uſe of our Reaſon, . we affirm, that the Blear- 
neſs or Soreneſs of the Eyes isa leſs [ Malady] 
than Madneſs, and the Gout in the Feet than 
a Phrenſie [in the Brain :] for- in the one a 
Man is ſenſible of his Diſteaper, and. crying 
out, calls for the Phyſician, ro whom, when 
he is come, he ſhews his Eye to be anointed, 
ſtretches out his Vein to be open'd, and gives 
up his Head to be cid ; but [ on the contra- 
ry] you hear Ageve, when ſeiz'd with Mad- 
neſs, thro [ the Violence of her] Paſſion, not 
knowing the deareſt [ Pledges of her Womb, 
to cry out, | | 


* Euripi- ® From the Hills Top into the Plain, 
- ret his Bring me this young Fawn, newly ſlarn, 
Jen —4 Which happily s become our Prey. 
-bant-'s, | ; 


For 


Vol.V. o of the Body Fr, worſe. 
For he, who is fick in Body, preſently 
yielding, and betaking himſelf ro his Bed, lies 
there quiet, till he is curd; and if the Acceſſi- 
on of ſome violent hot Fit makes him a lirtle 
tumble and roſs his Body, any one uf thoſe, 
who are by, ſaying to him, 


89 


Lye ftill at caſe, poor WVretch, keep in thy Bed, 


ealily ſtays and retains him ; but thoſe [ on the 
other ſide, ] who are ſurpriz'd with the Paſſi- 
ons of the Soul, are then moſt ative, then 


leaſt at quiet : for the Impulſes of the Mind 
are the Beginain [or principal Cauſes] of 
AQtions, and Paſſions the violent Firs of | ſuch] 
Impulſess Wherefore they ſuffer not the 
Soul to be at reſt, but when a Man has moſt 
need of Patience, Silence, and Retirement, 
then is hedrawn forth into the Light, then is 
he [ chiefly ] diſcover'd by his cholerick Hu- 
mors, his Eagerneſs in contending, his [ dil- 
honeſt) Loves, and his [ heart-breaking] Sor- 
rows, Which foree him to commit many irre- 
gular CAtions,] and ſpeak [many Words, ] 
unhrring for the Times. 

As therefore that Storm, which hinders a 1V+ 7% 
Ship from entring into the Port, is more dan- feng 
gerous than thar, which ſuffers ir not to fail: 7," —_— 
ſo the Tempeſts of the Soul are more difh- Int Simi- 
cult, which permic nut a Man to reſtrain /itude,thar 
himſelf, nor to ſertle his difturb'd Reaſon ; 'b* Di: 
ſo that being without Pilot or Cables, he is — - # 
thi Tumule and Deceit, hurry'd headlong are incom- 
by. raſh and pernicious Courſes, till he falls p:ra5ly 
into ſome terrible Shipwrack, where lie caſts 9975 4n- 


away his Lite. So that alſo for theſe Reaſons Soctel 


"tis of the Body, 
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Plurarch's Morals : 
Vol. V. 
Which are the moſt crafty ; 


Water-dvimal or thoſe Creatures that breed 
.- - wpou the Land. 


64 0102 0 the Greek by Joha Phillips, Gene, 


AT: Eonidas ask'd the queſtion what 
] _— Made anſwer, 

that he. was a good-Poet to 

| aka tr i_ke yang Men! 
As a Perſon who by by the Vigor and Spirit of his Poeti- 
cal Raprures kindl'd that wrathful indignation, and am- 
bition of honour which embolden'd them in combat to 
9 yon, wa-7 rar .' Which makes me 

deareſt Friends, leaſt the Enconium of Hun- 
omg, = 5 recited, may have”enflam'd -our young 
Gentlemen beyond the bounds of moderatiop, fo as to 
deem all other things Fruitleſs and of little worth, while 
they Randevouze all Parts to this Exerciſe. So much 
the rather, » net Ag how w_ was bur 
young even bey ſtrength of my Age, ſeem'd to 
be more then became me addicted to this borr, and ro 
be over deſirous with Phedrs in Euripides, 


With 
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With Hounds and Horn and merry Hollow, 
The ſpotted Hart and Hind to follow. 


So did that diſcourſe affeft me, fortify'd with many and 
Arguments, | 

Soclares. You ſay very truly, Autobulus. For that 
ſame Poet ſeems to me to have awaken'd the force of 
Rhetorick for a long time lull'd a ſleep, to gratify the 
inclinations of the Youthful Gentry, to make 
himſelf rheic Spring Companion. Bur I am 'd 
with him for introducing the Example ſim- 
gle Combatants, from whence he chiefly takes 
occaſion to Praiſe the ſport of Hunting, as being that 
which for the moſt part drawing to'irs ſelf whatever is 
natural in us, or what we have by uſe acquir'd, to that 
delight in Men to fight with fingle Weapons one a- 
gainſt another,affords an evident proſpedt of Artifice and 
daring courage endued with underſtanding,and encoun- 
tring brutiſh force and ſtrength : Applauding that of 
Euripides, ' 


Small i: the Nerveleſs Strength of feeble Man, 
Ter through the cunning of his reaching Brain, 
By various fights and fend Stratagems: 

What ever Land or th Ocean breeds, be Tames. 


Autebulus, And hence it was, as they fay, my deareſt 
Soclares, that Men at firſt became inſen{ible and inhu- 
man, having once taſted of Murther, and being ac- 
cuſtom'd by Hunting and following the Chaſe, not 
only to behold without remorſe the Wounds and Blood 
of Wild Beaſts, but to rejoyce at their being kill'd and 

rd. Afterwards as at Athens, ſome Sycophent 

was by the Thirty Tyrants ſet a part for death, as a 
proper object of Capital puniſhment, then a Second 
and 
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and a Third; then ing by degrees,they ſciz'dupon 
good diem, and/or rag 'd not the beſt and moſt 
worthy Citizens ; in like manner the firſt that flew a 
Bear or a Wolf, obtained applauſe. Then the Oxe and 
Hog were appointed to be killed,under of ha- 
_ ving taſted the facred Things that lay them. Next 
to them Deer, Hares and Goats were made uſe of for 
Food, and in ſome places the Fleſh of Sheep, Dogs and 
Horſes familiar to human Taſt. The tame Gooſe 
alſo and Pigeon, Mans familiar Domellic, according to 


the other ſide the Pythagoreans, that = might ac- 
cuſtom Men to the Love of humanity and compaſſion, 
fiil inculcated into their minds, « particular care of 
being mild and gentle cowards Beaſts, For there is no» 
ar + powerful then cuſtom to win upon the 
wild afteQions of Man, and to draw him from extre- 
ity to moderation. Bur I know not how it comes to 
that being enter'd into this diſcourſe, we have not 

only forgot the Subjet we were Yeſterday upon, bur 
what we had alſo this day agreed ro make the Theme 
of our Calloquy. For Yeſterday, as well you know, 
having thrown out a Propolition, that all Creatures 
were in ſome manner partakers of Underſtanding and 
Reaſon, we gave an occaſion to our young Hunts men 
for a fair diſpute, which of the rwo excell'd in craft and 
cunning; the Land-Animals, or the Creatures that breed 
in the;Sea ? Which, if you pleaſe, we will determin 
this day, if A4riſtodemus and Phedimw will ſtand to their 
Agreement ; Of which two Gentlemen, the _— 
er 


| 
! 
: 
| 
| 
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offer'd himſelf ro his Friends to be the Patron of 


be oppas'd to thoſe Beings that are endu'd 
leaſt among ſo many Connexions thus 


if any one will aſſert, that Nature is not defective, and 
therefore that every Animated Nature is partly rati- 


du'd with imagination, nation, parcly dagrie's of | partly 
i ; Þ 
ſenſible, partly inſenſible z ro the end that Nature 
it were equally ballanc'd in the ſame Kind. For it it 
be abfur'd to doubt whether ſome Living Creatures are 
ſcnſible, others without Sence, & bes oquipeiep- 
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ly ſuffering, bur to 
Ar prac. and 
_— — mie the uſe 
. . " . 4 covet 

Re en fd io henfrra chat affords to 
every Creature the diſtinRion both of uſeful and hurrful ; 
and diſcerning and avoiding of things pernicious or 
troubleſom by the Force of Senſe can never be thi 
to reſide in any Creature not capable to reaſon, to 
remember and conhder. Therefore it you will 

ExpeQation, 


_ —— OO ———— 
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L forſake our knowledge, but are —_— 
| 

us 


was preſent, being ask'd whether it were not an ad- 
mirable Piece, bid them that heard it give their judg- 


fore of neceſſity whatever Creatures are capable of 
Senſe and , can no otherwiſe be ſenlible 
then by the Force of ing. 


Senſe which makes a difference between what is 

ful and what is averſe to Nature is wanting-in a Living 
Creature, where is that retention of the memory, that 
dread of things abominated, that deſire of things ule- 
ful and profitable ? which being ablent, how comes it to 
paſs that they are endu'd with that aQivity and fore{ight 
to provide Receptacles, and places of refuge for them- 
ſelves, to look out after their Prey, and to aveid the 


Vol.V. thoſe Creatures that breed pon the Land. _' © 7, 
of Reaſon, and yet all theſe things are cummon to all 
Creatures: As indeed are ccrtainly all thoſe things, which 
refer ro cogitation, which, while they lye conceal'd in the 
Brain, we call thoughts ; bur when rhey come to be in 
motion, we name the Ads of Thought ; acknow! 

in the mean time al} paſſions and perturbations of -the: 
Mind to be falſe Judgments and. erroneous Opinions; 
So that it is a wonder to me, that the ſame Men ſhould 
over-ſce ſo mary Operations and. Motions, ſome 1of- 
Deſire, others of Fear ; - nay by . Jupiter, many times 
of and Emularion it ſelf. And many times they 
themſelves puniſh their Dogs and Horſes, when- they. 
commit a Fault, and this not. to no. purpoſe, but to 
chaſtiſe then, by cauſmg in them thar fame trouble of 
mind; which; being the cfie&tof pain, we call Repen- 
tance. Now the tickling the Ear by plealing Sounds is 
call'd, Kelefis : But the bewitching the Eye is call'd 
Goeteia, Both LA we make uſe. of in the Domeſti> 
cating of Wild Beafts. Harts and Horſes are allur'd 
by the Sounds of Pipes and Flutes. Andthere are a fort of 
Crabs, which are charm'd out of their holes by Flagey 
lets made of Lote-tree-wood ; and tis reported that the 
Shadd-ffh are drawn to ſhew theraſelves above Wa- 
ter by ſinging and clapping of . hands. "The Qers allo, 
which is a Bird not much unlike a Night-Raven, 4s 
taken by allurement of the {tight 3 for that while he 
ſtands ſtaring pon the Fowlers Dancing before him 
in Meaſure and Figure, and out. of Aﬀetation will 
de ſtriving to At his Part, by aping their Motions 
with hif'Wings 'and Shoulders,he is frequently furpriz'd 
and taken, 

Bur as for thoſe,that more foolifhly aſirmghar Beaſts 
are neither affe&ted with joy, nor anger nor fear ; 
that the Nightingale or rather the Swallow does not 
build, that the Bee docs not remember, that rhe Lion 
not zngry, that the Hart is not timoroas, I ous 

H ain 
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fain know, what anſwer they will make to thoſe who 
fay, that Beaſts neither ſee nor hear, bur as ir were ſee, 
and as it were hear; that they neither neigh nor bleac, 
but as it were ſend forth a certain ; laſtly that 
they dv not abſolutely live, bur live as is were ? For 
ay Opinion 80 aver this is as contrary to plain de- 

jon, as the reſt. 

Seclares, Well then, Aurchulus, ſuppoſe me to be one 
oF thoſe that affirm theſe things. For to ſay truth, while 
Men will be comparing the Actions of Beaſts with 
the cuſtoms, ations and manner of living of Men, 
ind yer deny that the fame Beaſts have the leaſt 
Inclination or aim at any progreſs toward Vertue, to 


which we bent our diſcourſe, I doubt whether Nature 


gave them a Beginning or no, ſince they are fo uncapa- 
Ble ro attain the 

Autobulur, Why truly, Soclares, this is not a thing 
that Reems ſoabfurd ro thoſe Men. For that while t 
aflert the Extream love of Parents roward their Chi 
dren to be the Principle of Society and Juſtice,and find at 
the ſame time this vertue apparent and ſurpaſling in 
brute Animals, yet they will not allow them in the leaſt 
to partake of Juſtice. Like Mules, which though they 
are furniſhed with Genital Parts, as wanting neither 
Privities nor Wombs, and mixing with delight and 
' pleaſure, yet cannot attain the end of Generation. Bur 
then again I would have you conlider, whether they 
be not as ridiculous, that athrm Socrates and Plato to 
be no lefs vicious then the meancit of Slaves; nay 
more, that they were Fools, intemperate and unyuſt ; 
and then they find fault with the Nature of Beaſts, as 
being impure, and no way accurately fram'd for i the 
Reception of Vertue.As if the depravedneſs and imbecil- 
liry of reaſon, were not vices of Reaſon, of which all 
brute Bcaſts are Guilry; the meſt of which we plainly find 
19 be intemperate,feartul and unjuſt. Therefore he that re- 

quires 
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ires perſeCtion of reaſon in zCreature not framed by 
. to receive and entertain it, lirtle diflers from one 
that ſhould deny a Monkey to partake of deformity by 
nature, or a Tortoiſe of ſlowneſs,as being neither ſuſcep- 
tible of beaury or ſwiftnes. Nor do they obſerve the 
DiſtinRion that lyes before their Eyes. For reaſon is in 
the - Creature by nature, but right and perfe& reaſon 
is attain'd by Induſtry and Education ; {© that naturally 
all Creatures may be ſaid to be rational. | But if they 
look 'for perfeQtion of reaſon, and true wiſdom, they 
will bardly find thoſe perfeCtions in any Man whatever.: 
For as there is « difference between {light and Gght ; and 
between flight and flight (for Haws and G do 
not- ſee alike neuber do Eagles and Patridges fiye with 
equal ſwiftneſs)ſo neither in all rational Creatures is there 
to be,found the ſame Perfe&tion of cunning and acuteneſs. 
For as there are many Examples to be produc'd of fe- 
veral Brute Creatures, ing in the Obſervance of 
Society, Fortitude, and Foreſight as to their particular 
Qeconomy, and making Provilion for themſelves ; fo 
on the other | ſide, there / may +be found among them, 
as many of Injuſtice, Cowardice and Folly. » Which is 
evidenr from the preſent Conteſt, 'wherein rheſc Young 
Gentleman have engag d themſelves, while the one has 
undertaken ro maintain that Land- Animals,the other,that 
Creatures bred in-the Sea, are moſt cnclin'd ro Vertue. 
Which is plainly demonſtrated by comparing of River-- 
Horſes with Scorks. For the one ſupports and cheriſhes. 
their Parents,if they may be fo call'd;the other kills them 
that they may- enjay their Damms. . So likewiſe if 
you compare Doves with :Patridges, For the Cock 
Patridge will not ſufter the Hen to fit, bur breaks her 
Eggs, and bangs her. our of her Neſt, refuling to be 
tro1. © But the Cock Pigeon takes upon him, part of 
the Females duty, in brooding over the Eggs and feed- 
ing th* young ones ; and if the Hen happen to be roo 
long abſent, corredts her with his Bill, till he torces, 
H 2 her 
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Der to return to her Neſt. So that while Anripeter 
found fault with Sheep and Aſſes for their naſtineſs, I 
wonder, how he came to paſs by the Lynx andehe Swal- 
low ; of which the one are fo cleanly, that they always 
remove and hide their Excrements, the other teaches 
her Young ones to turn their Tayles our of their Neſt, 
before they let fall their defilement. And indeed why 
may we not fay, that one "Tree is more docible then 
another, as Dogs are more docible then Sheep, or one 
Pot-herb more timorous then another, as Harts are 
more fearful then .Lyons. Or otherwiſe, as among 
things immovcable, there is not one thing {lower in 
Motion then another, nor among things, that are mute, 
one thing more vocal then another, fo neither among 
things ro which nature has not afforded a faculty of 
underſtanding, is there one thing more timorous , 
more {loathtul, or more intemperate then another ; 
Bur as to thoſe Creatures where that faculty is preſent, 
the difference is manifeſt in the degrees of more orleſs, 

Scclares, However 'tis a wonderful thing to obſerve,how 
much Man differs from all other Creatures in-probity 
of Manners, in Induſtry, and all thoſe thingy, that re- 
late to Juſtice and common Society. 

Autobulus, Nevertheleſs, my dear friend, this cannot 
be deny'd, that there are many brute Beaſts rhat ſurpaſs 
Men both in bulk and ſwiftnefs, others that far ſurpaſs 
him in ſtrength of {ight, and exaftneſs of Hearing: 
and yet for all this we are not to fay, that Man 1s 
blind, wichout ſtrength,or wants Ears : for nature has not 
depriv'd us either of Hands or Eyes, or ſtrength, or 
bulk, though we muſt not compare with Camels or 
Elephants. In like manner we muſt not ſay, thar brute 
Beaſts are altogether depriv'd of reaton and underſtand- 
ing , becauſe they are more dull of underſtandi 
and not fo quick at ratiocination as we are; as only 
enjoying a weak and muddy fort of Reaſon, like a dim 
and clouded Eye, And did | not preſently expe®t thele 

young 


' 
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young ing Perſons both ſtudious and learn- 
ed to determine the Point in reference to Land and Sea- 
Animals, I could produce a thouſand Examples of the 
Docility, and a thouſand more of good Nature in 
Beaſts, which the Famous City of Reme has given us 
an opportunity to fetch from her Imperial Theaters ; 
but we will leave theſe things freſh and untouch'd, 
for them to embelliſh with their cloquent Diſcourſe. 
In the mean time I have ſomething to offer by the by, 
which is this, that I am of Opinion, that there is a 
mutilation, diſcaſe- and defe&t peculiar to every part, 
and faculty, as Blindneſs of the Eye, Lamenefs of the 
Leg, and Stuttering of the Tongue, which defects 
cannot be a ated to any other Members. For 
that Bli can never be attributed to thar, which 
was never created to ſee ; nor Lameneſs to thar, which 
never could go, nor can any thing be ſaid to Stammer, 
that wants a Tongue, or to Liſp or Stutter, that has 
not a vocal Urterance. As nothing can be ſaid ro be 
a Changeling, or belide his wits, or mad, to which Na- 
ture hasdeny'd the Uſe of Thought, Reaſon and Un- 
derſtanding ; for it is impolible without ſome faculty 
or other to be affeted ; ſeeing 'ris only that ſame faculty 
that muſt ſuffer either privation or mutilation, or ſome 
other defet. But you have ſeen Dogs, that have been 
mad ; and I have ſeen Horſes under the fame predica- 
ment ; and ſome there are, who fay that Bulls and 
Foxes will be mad. But the Example of Dogs is fuf- 
hcient, which is unqueſtionable, Which makes it evi- 
dent, that thoſe Creatures have a fort of Reaſon and Un- 
derſtanding not to be deſpis'd, which being once con- 
fusg'd and troubl'd, is call'd madneſs For we do nor- 
hnd either their fight or their hearing diminiſh'd ; bur 
only like a Man affefted with Hypochondriac Melan- 
choly, or in a delirium ; of whom it would beabſur'd 


to fay, that he was not beſide himſelf, or that his Senſe 
, H 3 Reaſon 
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Right For the Stvicks and Peripateticks, are lead to 
rm the contrary /upon this ſuppoſition, that Juſtice 


upon the Sea, or mining in the Moun 
the care of dreſſing Vittuals, if it were 
be bound to live, as it would they become 
without imjury, bur rather with all civility and humani- 


rational Creatures? We have no cure,” no remedy bog 
an unqueſtionable neceſſity rhar wes us ether 

Life or Juſtice, wnlefs we loerve ther Ancicat Bound 
and Diſpenfation which according to Hefiod diſtinguiſhing 
Nature, and{eperating every Kind by themſelves, com- 


The 
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The Fiſh, wild Beaſts, and all the winged Fowl, 
To prey upon their Kinds without controul , 

For among them no Law, nor Fuſtice reigns, 
Onh by Fuſtice Man from Men ab/} ans. 


And therefore as Brutes can extend no Ad of Juſtice 
to us, fo can neichey we commit any Act of Injuſtice a- 
oxinſt them. Which argument they who reject, have 
left us no benefit of Lite, nor any the ſmalleſt en- 
trance for Juſtice into the World. ; 

Autobulus, "Theſe things dear friend you utter, as the 
Opinion of thoſe People ; But we are not to allow Philo- 
ſophers a Remedy ro procure eafie delivery, as they dq 
to Women that are fbjet to hard Labours, meerly 
that they may bring uz forth Juſtice without 2ny pain or 
trouble. For the fame Perſons will not allow it tq 
Epicurus in the greateſt things; when our of lazineſs he 
would make us believe the Starrs and all the Creatures 
were made at firſt by chance,meerly by the {light render» 
cy of fo ſmall and pitiful a thing as an Atome;and tizercby 
prevent the Labours of Reaſon within us. Seving 
therefore they neither make out what is uncertain, nor 
_—_— is apparent, 'tis bur requilite they ſhauld 

itin what has been ſaid concerning Beaſts in re- 
ference to Juſtice, if they will not acknowledge theig 
Error, or otherwiſe demonſtrate. For Juſtice has ano- 
ther way to Eſtabliſh ir ſelf, neither ſo ſeep nor 
lippery, nor leading to the ſubverſion of evident T ruths, 
but which, according to Plato'/ inſtruction, my Son, and 
thy Friend, Soclares, has ſhew'd to ſuch as are not 
captioully contentious, but willing to learn. For ccr- 
tain it is,that both Empedecies and Heraclotus held it for a 
Truth, that Man could not be altogether cleared from 
Inaſtice toward the Beaſts, often bewayling and excla- 
ming againſt Nature, as if ſhe were nothing elſe bur 
5 H 4 Neceſſity 
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Neceſſity and War, having neither any thing unmixt» 
nor any thing truly pure, bur - ſtill arriving at her end 
by many and thoſe. unjuſt and . unlawful. Paſſions. 
Whence they athrm that ſhe Originally proceeded from 
Injuſtice, by the cormjun&tion of immortal with morral ; 
and for thar the thing engender'd is ſtill delighted with 
the Parts of that, which engenders, diſmember'd con- 
trery to Nature from the whole. - Bt this ſcemsto be 
too luxuriant and ſevere an Acculation of Nature : For 
there is yer 4 more qnoderate excuſe, ,which does not 
* altogerher deprive the Bealts of Reafon,yer juſtihes rhe 
neceſſary and convenient uſe of them ; which when the 
Ancients introduc'd, they deteſted and utterly difſcoun- 
tcnanc'd - voracious, and voluptuous gluttony. -: Pytba- 
goras alſo. reſum'd the Argument, .how we might reap 
the benefit of the Creatures without doing injuſtice. For 
rhey do no Injuſtice, that chaſtize and kill ſuch Savage 
Beaſts, that are both hurtful ro Man, and never will be 
ram'd : But raming ſuch as are gentle and loving to 
Men, thereby ro make them aſſiſtant in the ſeveral Uſes 
to which they were ordain'd. - | 


'* The Haſs and Aſi, that Backs to load reſign, 
And race of Bulls, ſweet milk; affording Kine, 


Which as Prometheus in Eſchylus obſerves, 


- Kind Heaven wouch{afed to Men by toyle diſtreſ't, 
With ſervile Limbs bis labours to aſſiſt. 


b 


'Thus we make uſe of Dogsto guard our Goats and 
Sheep, - while they are milk'd and ſhorn. For. Life 
does not prelemtly forſake a Man, unleſs be be fed with 
Pevierinkles, or the Livers of Geeſe, or unleſs he may 
Kit! whole Oxen or Kids to ſupply his Banquets : Net- 
ther is it out of any extravagancy upon the Theatre, 


OT 
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or to paſs away their time in Hunting, that they com- 
pel ſome Beaſts to be daring, and to bght againſt their 
wills, and kill others, whom Nature has not arm'd to 
defend themſelves. For in my opinion, ke that is for 
ſport and paſtime, ought to ſcek out for ſuch as will 
port and be merry with him. . And therefore it was the 
ſaying of Bon, that h Boys throw Stones at Frogs 
in ſport, yet the Frogs do not dye in fport but in car- 
neſt ; & in Hunting and Fiſhing, the faulr is in the 
Men delighting in the torments and cruel deaths of 
Beaſts, and tearing them withour compaſſion from their 
Whelps _— ou og. SN 
making uſe of Beaſts t O wrong, but in 
the waſtfully and cruelly deſtroying chem. 

Seclares. Contain your ſelf, my deareſt 4qurobulus, and 

forbear theſe accuſations, for here are {ſeveral Gentle- 
men coming, all t 'Huntſmen, whom it will be 
very difficult to bring over to your Opinion, neither 
is it convenient.to them. 
' Autobulus, You give me good advice ; however I 
knaw Exubiorus very well, and my Nephew Ariſton; nor 
am I lefs acquainted with Avacides and Aritotimus, the 
Sons of Diemyſius the an, as alſo with Nicender the 
Son of Euthydamus, expert in the Foreſt-Chace, as 
Homer expreſſes it ; and therefore likely to take part 
with Ariftotimus, On the nther ſide yonder comes 
Phedimus too, . bringing along with him the Iſlanders 
and Neighbours to the Sea, Heracleon of Megara, and 
Philoſtratus of Eubua, 


Wheſe whole delight i: all the Day, 
The tozleſom Paſtime of the Sea. 
But as for Opratus, our equal in Years, 
| | | Which 
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FPhich of the fides to range bim, well, 
$o vers'd in both, we cannot tel. 


For he is one that offers as well the firſt Fruits of his 
Fiſhery to Difime, as of his Foreft ſpoyls to the Mon 
tain Deities : So that it is apparent, thar he comes a- 
mong us, as one that intends not to be partial to one 
hde more then the other ; or elſe our Conjefture is 
amiſs, dear Oprarxs, that your deſign is only to be an 
Impartial Umpire between theſe Gent 

Optarsy., You Conjefture very truly Autobulus : For 
the Ancient Law of Solon is out of date, that puniſh'd 
thoſe who ſtood Neuters and refus'd to adhere to nei- 
ther ſide. 

Autobulus Seat your felf then here by us, that if there 
ſhould be any octafion for a Teſtimony, we may not 
be troubl'd ro run to Ariffoele; Writings, but acquieſting 
in your experience, may give our ſuffrages according 
to what 'you aver for Truth. + 
" Optatus. Go too then, young Gentleten, are ye a- 
greed wpon the Method and Order of the Difpute / 
' Phedimns. Truly, worthy Socleres, that very thing 
—_— debate among us ; but at knpth, 
according to of Euripides, | 


The Child of Fortune, Chance, the point agreed, 
And fioxd the Method hew we ſhou/d proceed, 


By, giving the Precedence to the Land-Animals to plead 
their Cauſe before Mere Creatures, * 2 
Seclares. Then Ariſtorimns, 'tis 'high time for you to 
ſpeak, and for us to hear. 
Ariſtotimus, The Court is open to all concern'd m the 
Controverſie———— Others there are that kill their 
young Ones, by leaping the Females at the very in- 


ſtan 
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ſtant of their brifiging forth. © There” are a fort of 
Mullets call'd Pardi, feed upon their own lime. 
But the Pourcentrel or Polypus (its all the Winter feeding 
upon its (elf, Y 


Jo an High end Demicils forkern. 


ſo Nlothful, ſo ſtupid, ſo given to his Gut he is, or elſe 
ſo abandon'd to all thoſe Vices together. And there- 
fore Plate again and again forbids, or rather makes it 
his Wiſh in his. Laws, that young Men might not be 
permitted to \. addift themſelves . to Marine Fiſhery * 
wherein there is no Exerciſe of Strength, no Cogitation 
of Wiſdom ; 'nor any thing that contributes to forti- 
tude, (wiftneſs or agility, in combating againſt Pikes, 
Congers or Scates ; whereas in the Chaſe of Wild Beaſts, 
the feircer fort accuſtom the Huntſman to conterapt of 
danger ; the more ſubtil forty exerciſe and ſharpen his 
wit and cunning; the ſwifter fort, exerciſe his Strength, 
and render him more apt to endure labour. Theſe 
are the Advantages that accrue to a Man by Hunting g 
but in Fiſhing, .there is nothing worth his while, 
For never any of the Gods got honour by the Sir- 
name of a Conger-lyler ;- as Apolo was Sir-nam'd the 
Walf-llayer ; never any of the Deities glory'd in being a 
Darter of Mullets, as Diane is honor'd with the Addi 
tion of Hart-derting ; and what wonder is it * when it 
1s more Noble for a Man to kill then to 
buy a Wild Boar, a Hart, a Goat or a Hare, but 
more honorable to buy a Thowy, a Lobſter, or an 
Amy, then to kill 'em, And therefore becauſe there 
is nothing in Fiſhing that is noble, no uſing of Ginns 
and (light of cunning,it is accompred a ſorry pitiful Ex- 
erciſe, not worth a Man's labour. In general then, 
fince the uſual Arguments by which Philoſophers de- 
monſtrate that Beaſts partake of Reaſon are theſe fol- 
is lowing, 
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lowing , Purpoſe, Contrivance, Memory, Paſſions, Care 
of their young Ones, Gratefulneſs to thoſe from whom 
they receive Kindnefles, and the Remembrance of 
. ſhrew'd Turns: To which we may add the ſearch af- 
ter, and choice of what is needful and beneficial for 
them, together with apparent ſhews of Vertue, as of 
Fortitude, Society, Continence and Magnanimity, if 
we conſider the Marine Creatures, we ſhall not find, 
that our ſtrifteſt Obſervation can perceive in them any- 
of theſe Excellencies, or at beſt ſuch obſcure and im- 
perfeCt glimmerings, as are ſcarce giſcernible. Bur in 
Terreſtrial and Land-Animals, there is not any Man 
but may behold the moſt luculent, the moſt evident 
and uncontroulable demonſtrations in the World of all 
that has been ſaid. In the firſt place obſerve the De- 
figns and Preparations of Bulls provok'd to Comba 
and of Wild Boars whetting their Teeth. Again, 
Elephants, when they have digg'd up, or tore 
down the "Trees, which they intend to feed upon, and 
thereby blunted and worn out one of their Tuſhes, they 
only make uſe of that for thoſe purpoſes, but reſerve 
the other ſtrong and ſharp for their own Defence. The 
Lyon alſo always walks with his Feet inverted, hiding 
his Claws within fide his Paw, to prevent the Hunter 
| from: tracing kim eafily by his Footing. For the 
Track of a Lyons Claw is not eaſily to be found, {6 
that the Hunters are frequently at a loſs, and wander 
after the oblcure and ſcarce diſcernible Footſteps of 
thoſe Beaſts, You have heard alſo, I ſuppoſe, of the 
Ichreumon, how that he Arcs himfelf as compleatly as a 
Souldicr with his Breaſt-plate and Cuirace prepar'd 
for Battle, in ſuch a manner does that Creature fur- 
round and wrap himſelt about with a Coat of Mud 
when he attacks the Crocodile, 


Admirable 
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Admirable are the Preparations of Swallows before 
they go to lay their Eggs, how they place the more 
ſolid Stubble for foundations, andiupon that build up the 
' ſtraws ; and if they perceive that the Neſt wants 
inſtead of Glue, you may obſerve how they fly - 
to the next _ Sea, and after they have skimm'd 
the Superficies of the Water with their W; they + 
lick up the Duſt, and fo daub and bind — 
looſe and ill cohering Parts of the Neſt. As for the 
Form of their ArchiteQure, it - is neither compos'd of 
Angles nor many {ides, but ſmooth, and as much as 
may be, Spherical ; for that ſuch a Figure is laſting and 
capacious; and not ealily affording entrance to Creatures 
that lye in wait for their deſtruftion from without. | 
Who is there that does not admire for more reaſons 
then one the Labour of the Spiders, fo like the Threads 
that Women ſpin, and the Nets that are usd in hunt- 
ing. For the extraordinary fineneſs of the Spinning, 
and evenneſs of the Thread, not diſcontinu'd or ſnapp'd 
off like the Yarn upon a Quill, but having the 
ſmooth and fubril texture of a thin Membrane, and knit 
and ſpun rogether , with a certain clammy moiſture 
imperceptibly mixt ; beſides the Tinfture of it, cau- 
ſing a kind of Airy and Miſty colour, the berter to de- 
ceive; but above all the Conduct and Governing of 
this little Engin, in which when any thing happens to 
be entangl'd, you ſee how preſently like an expert 
Huntſman, the ſubtil Arriſt contracts her Net, and binds 
her prey within it. All which were it not every day ob- 
vious to our ſght and Contemplation, gives Credit ro 
to my Diſcourle, which otherwiſe might be accounted 
no leſs fabulous, then what is reported ot certain Lybien 
Cranes, that when they are a thirſty, throw Stones 
into the Water, by that means to raile it to ſuch a 
height, that they may be able to reach it wiih their Biiis. 
Then again when 1 ſaw a Ship Dog inthe abſence - 
t 
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.that Hercules 


So - that it was no . wonder, 


Slepe all the Night, where &re be laid bis Load, 


laid his Quiver under his Arm-pit, and with his ſtrenw 
With his right-handed weight upon the Wiod. 


ous'Arm embracing his Bow ; 
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Nor do I 6 much admire at him, who-was the firſt 
that bir the way to open an Oyſter, when I meet 
with conſider Artifices of the Herons, For 2 
1 Pry 16 br Agrnaer pe Af nem Sos 
dures the trouble and vexation of it for fo long time, 


till he perceives it ſoften and relax lax by he bent by 


II vertue. There is 
© 'd in Oo \ "There 


Tien eels of 
n ther are to be ſeen man — 


tinence, many of Wiſdom and . Infomuch 
that Clanther, who deny'd that were endu'd 
with Reaſon, could not forbear reporting how he met 
with the following Accident of a Cromdof Emmeraghar 
came to another, Ant-hill, with them a 
dead Emmet. Preſently other Emmers cending out of 
their Aar- hill,ſeem'd, as it were, to mect them,and then 
difa d again, and this was done twice or thrice. 
Till at length, the one fide brought up from under 
you a worm, as the Price of the dead Emmets Re- 
emption, which the other Party of Piimires receiving 
deliver'd the dead Emmet and fo deparred. Bur that 
which is apparent to all, Þ their Equicy to each other 
when they meet one another, while they that carry 
nothing, always give way to thoſe that are burdened , 
nor are their Corrol:ons aud Partitions of things, too 
weighty for ſingle carriage, leſs remarkable, to the 
end the Burdens may be divided among many. Bur 


when 
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when they bring forth their little Eggs and expoſd 


When from her hollow Cells t& Induſtrious Ant 
Her bidden ftores brings forth of ſmall Provane. 


For in that Sente rhany read the *i'or Ove, to tlie 
Providence of thoſe little Creatures, who when they 
fnd their Proviſion in their Magazines to begin to 
faint, and grow rotten, bring it forth and .it ro 
the open Air, to prevent the of rhe Putre- 
_ —_ C9 —_— 
the ſurpaſſing Excellency ; ing is their 
pre-apprehenſion of the Germinating of Fea 'For 
the Wheat docs not remain dry and void of Putrefa- 


tion, but grows moiſt and turns into a kind of milky . 


ſubſtance, when it changes from Seed to become an 
Heib. For fear therefore yd yore the quility, 
it ſhould become uſeleſs for food, they eat out the very 
principal part of the Grain, from whence the Wheat 
ſends Forth its bloſſom. I muſt confeſs, I do not ap- 
prove of thoſe, who dig up Ant-hills on purpoſe ro'im+ 
prove their Learning, as it were by Anatumy. How- 
ever they tell us by Vertue of that cruel Information, 
that the Paſſage or Deſcent from the "Top of che Hill 
to the Neſt is not direfly ſtreight, nor eaſily penetra- 
ted by any other Creature, but intercepted with ſeve- 
ral turnings and windings, leading through ſeveral Un- 


' derminings and Perforations into three Cavities, of 


which the one is the common Place of Feeding and 
Converſe for the whole Community, the next is the 
general Magazine of their Proviſion, and the third' is 
the Apartment, where they diſpoſe of their Dead. 


I am 


hem tothe Colram makes it « ſign of Rainy wea- 
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I am afraid you may deem me reo Impertinent in joyn- 
re with Piſmsres, and yet I cannot but think it 
ſe e, to ſhew the Nature and Force of underſtand- 
ing as well in the ſmalleſt as in the greateſt Bodies, 
neicher obſcur'd in the one, nor deficient in the outer. 

Some there are that admire in an Elephant his apt- 
neſs to learn, and ro be caught, and the many various 
Poſtures and Alterations of movement which he ſhews 
upon the Theaters, not cafily ro be equall'd by human 
Affduity, as ſurtle and abounding in Memory and Re- 
tention as he is. But for my part, I rather choſe to 
prove his evident Underſtanding from the Paſſions and 
Inclinations of the Creature, that were never raughr 
him, bur only infus'd by Nature, as being alt 
unmix'd and pure without the help of Arr. 

At Rome not very long ago, there were many Ele- 
phanes that were taught many dangerous Poſtures, many 
windings and turnings and circular ſcrewings of their 
bulky Bodys bard to be exprefſt, among which there 
was one, which being duller then the reſt, and there- 
fore often rated and chaſtiz'd for his ſtupidity, was 
ſeen in the Night-time, by Moon-light without be- 
ing forc'd to it, to Praftice over his Leffons with all 
the Induſtry imaginable. 

Agmo tells a Story of an Elephant in Syria that 
was bred up in a certain Houſe, who obſerv'd that 
his Keeper took away and defrauded him every day 
of half che Meaſure of his Barley, only chac once the 
Maſter being preſent and looking on, the Keeper 
powr'd out the whole Meaſure. Which was no 
ſooner done, but the Elephant extending his Pro- 
boſeis, ſeparated the Barley and 'ivided it into two 
equal parts, thereby ingenioully diſcovering, as much 
as in him lay, the Injuſtice of his Keeper. 


ſ Another 
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Another in revenge that his Keeper mix'd Stones and 
Durt with bis Barley, as the Keepers Meat was boy- 
ling upon the Fire, took up the Aſhes and flung them 
into the Por. 

Another being vext and provok'd by the Boys in 
Reme, that prickt his Proboſcis with the ſharp ends of 
their Writing-ſteels, caught one of them in his Probeſ- 
cis and mounted him up in the Air, as if he intended 
to have ſquaſh'd out his Guts; but upon the loud vut- 
crys of the SpeRtators, ſer him gently down again upon 
his Feet, and fo went on, believing he had ſufficient- 
ly puniſh'd the Boy in skaring him. Many other 
things are reported of theW ild that feed with- 
out controul, as being under their own Juriſdiction, but 
nothing more to be admir'd then their paſſing of 
Rivers. For firſt of all the youngeſt and the leaſt 
flounces into the Stream ; whom the reſt beholding 
from the ſhoar,if they ſec that the leſs bulky Leader keeps 
ſteady footing with his Back above Water, they are 
then afſur'd and confident that they may boldly ad- 
venture without any danger. 

Having thus far proceeded in our diſcourſe, I can- 
not think it well done to'paſs by the cunning of the 
Fox, by reaſon of the ſimilitude it has with the for- 
mers. 'The Mut iſts cell us, that the Dove which 
Deucalcon ſerie out of his Ark, returning back again, 
was to him a certain Ggn of the Storm not ceasd; but 
of ſerene and fair weather -when ſhe flew quite away. 
But the Thractans, to tnis day, when they deſign to paſs 
a River that is fruzen over, make uſe of a Fox to try 
whether the Ice will bearor no. For the Fox treading 
gently, lays his Ear to the Ice, and it he perceive b 
the nuiſe of the Water that the Stream runs very cloſe 
underneaih, conjeCturing trom thence that the Con- 
gelation is not deepybut thin and no way ſtedtaſtly ſolid, 
he makes a ſtop, 'and it he be ſuffe1'd, returns back a- 
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in ; but if he perceive no noiſe, he on boldly: 
Wc we fay that this is only an Saks of 
Senſe withour Reaſon, but a Syllogiſtical dedu&tion 
from Senſe ; concluding that whatever makes a noiſe 
is mov'd ; whatever is mov'd, cannot be frozen ; what 
is not frozen is moiſt @ what is moiſt rom The 

icians lay, that a making uſe of the A 
= "wp Tow —_ Propokitions, x 
reaſons with himſelf in places where ſeveral High ways 
meet ; cicher the Wild Beaſts is gone this way, or that, 
or that way ; but not that way not that way, therefore 
this way : The force of Senſe affording nothing but the 
Preſumption ; but the force of Reaſin affording the 
major Propoſition, and interring the Concluſion of the 
Aſſumption. Bur a Dog ſtands in no need of any fuch 
Teſtimonial ; in regard-it is both falſe and adulterare. 
For Senſe it ſelf ſhews which way, the Beaſt is fled 
by his Trachs and Foor-ſteps, bidding farwel to disjun- 
Rive and copulate Axioms; and the Nature of Dogs is 
palpably to be diſcern'd by many other Aﬀtions, Aﬀecti- 
ons and dutitul Services,neither the effe&ts of hearing or 
ſeeing, . but only practicable by Reaſon and Under- 
"4 It would be ridiculous for me'to diſcour(e 
the Continence, Obedience and Induſtry of Dogs in 
Hunting, to you, thar zre fo well confirm'd in the 
knowledge of thoſe things by daily Experience and 
Praftice. 

T here was a certain Reman {lain in the Civil Wars, 
whoſe Head no body durit cur off betore they kill'd the 
Dog that guarded his body and tuught in defence of his 
Maſter. It happen'd that King Prrbus Travailing that 
way, lit upon the Dog watching over the Carkals of 
the Perſon {lain, and hearing that the Dog had been there 
three days withou: meat or drink, yet'would not forſake 
his dead Maſter, o-d red the Man to be buryed, bur 
that the Dog ſhould be preſerv'd and breught —_— 
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A few days after there was a Muſter of the Souldi- 
ers, fo that they were forc'd ro march all in Order by 
=_= ' with the Dog quietly lying by him for a 

But when be ſaw the Murtherers of his 
MG by ble. be flew upon 'em with a wore 
theti ordinary fury, barking and haying and tearing his 
"Throat, and ever and anon turning about to rhe 
King ; which did not only increaſe the 


o_ 
on, but the jealouſic Er 


Upon which the Men Are preſently a 
though the Cirgumſtances were very {light —_ o- 


therwiſe appear'd againſt them, yer Ao. confeſs'd the 
Fa, ns Bona 


The ſame thing is reported to have been dove by a 
Dog that belong'd to Hefied, Sir-nam'd the ſe, which 
dilcover'd the Sons of Ganychtor the Naueletian,by whom 
Hefiad was Munher'd. But that which came to the 
knowledge of our Parents, when they were Students at 


- Athens is yet more evident then any thing we have 


ſaid, For a certam Perſon petting ing into the T' 
of Aiſculapius, after he had ſtollen all the Maſly 


ings of Gold and Silver, mude his eſcape not believing 


he' was diſeoyer'd. But the Dog for belong'd to the 


"Temple who was call'd Cipperns, when he thar 


none of the Sacriſtenes took any notice of his barking, 
purki/s himſelt the Sacrilegious Theif ; and though at 
firſt the Fellow paulted him with ſtones, he could nor 
beat him off, So ſoon as it was day, the Dog ſtill fol- 


 low'd him tho at ſuch a diſtance, that he always kept 


him in his Eyes ; When the Fellow threw him Meat 
he refus'd it; when the Theif went to Bed, the Dog 
watch'd at his door, and when he rofe in the Morning, 
the Dog ſtill follow'd bim, fawning upon the Raſſen- 
- gers upon the Road, bur lil barking and baying art 


the Heels of the Theif, Theſe things when they who 
were in purſtit of the Sacrilegious Perſon heard, and 


w 
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were = withal by thoſe they lg the colour and 
bigneſs of the Dog, they were the more vigorous in 
rugs and by that means overtaking the Theif, 
brought bim back from Cromyen, while the Dog ran 
before leaping and capering, and full of joy, as it were 
challenging to himſelf the praiſe and reward of appre- 
hending the Temple-robber.And indeed the Arberions were 
ſo grateful ro him that they decreed him ſuch a quantity 
of Meat to be publickly meafur'd ro him, and order'd 
the Prieſts to take care to ſee it done; in imitation of 
the Kindneſs of the Ancient Athenians to reward the 
Mule. 

For when Pericle: built the "Temple Hecatonpedon in 
the Acropolis or Tower of Athens, it {© fell out, thatthe 
ſtones were to be fetch'd every day many furlongs off, 
and a world of Carriages were made uſe of for that 
purpoſe. Among the reſt of the Mules that labour'd 
hard in this employment, there was one that though 
diſmils'd by reaſon of Age, wou'd ſtill go down to the 
Keramicon and mceting the Carts that brought the Stones, 
would be always in their Company running by their 
ſides, as it were by way of Encouragmeat and to excite 
them to work chearfully. So that the People adai- 
ring the Zeal of the Mule, order'd him to be fed at 
the public charge, as they were wont to decree publis 
Almes to the ſuperannuated Wreſtlers, 


And therefore they who deny chat there is nothing 
of Juſtice due from us towards dumb Animals, mgy be 


ſaid to ſpeak true, fo far as concerns them that Live in 
the Sea' and haunt the Abyſles of the Deep. For thoſe 
Kind of Creatures are altogether unſociable, without 
affeQion for their Young Ones, void of all ſoftneſs of 
diſpolition ; and therefore ic was well faid of Homer 
ſpeaking to a Perſon whom he look'd upon as a meer 


Savage, 
I 3 Hut 
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But as for thee, ſo little worth, 
Tie green 0d Sea did bring thee forth. 


In the Sea brings forth nothing friendly, nothing 
or gentle. But he that uſes the ſame Dif- 
courſe and Arguments againſt Land-Animals, is him- 
ſelf a Brute and Savage Creature. Unleſs any Man 
will affirm that there was nothing of Juſtice due from 
Lyſimachus to the Hyrcanian , that would not ſtir 
i from the Budy of his Deceaſed Maſter, and when he 
» faw his Maſters Carkafs burning, ran and threw him- 
it ſelf into the Flames. The ſame is reported to have 
It ih ep. ms was kept by one Pyrrbus, not 
i the King, a private Perſon of that Name. For 
q upon the death of his Maſter, he would not ſtir from 
nh the Body, but when it wascarry'd forth leap'd upon the 
Beer, and at length threw himſelt into the Funeral Pile 
| ard was burnt alive with his Maſters Body. 
ly The Elephant alſo which carry'd King Porus when 
þ the King was wounded in the Battle aguinſt Alexander, 
pull'd out ſeveral Darts our of his Wounds with his Pro- 
| boſess, with no leſs tenderneſs and care then the Chy- 
H Tugeon could have done xs and though the Elephant 
himſelt were but in a very bad condition, yet would 
" he not lye down, till he percciv'd the King all over 
io of a goar Blood ready to fink; and then fearing leaſt 
| the King ſhoold fall, he ſtoop'd down gently, to caſe 
the King in ſliding to the Ground. 
| Such ' was the Humor of Bucephalus, who before 
. he was accouter'd, would ſuffer his Groom 
| to back him, but when he had all his Royal Trap- 
l/ pings and Hewſes: about him, would permit no 
Iii Body but Alexander to beſtride him. But if any other 
} Perſons approach'd him in curioſity to try what 
| the he encounter'd- *em mouth*d 
| y do, | [em opery F 
| an 
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and neighing out his fury, leap'd upon their Shoulders, 
bore *em down, and trampl'd 'em under his Feet, un- 
leſs prevented by k:eping at a diſtance or by ſpeedy 
flight. 

Nor am I ignorant but that there is ſomething of 
Variety in every one of theſe Examples, which you 
muſt acknowledge» And indeed it is not eafie to hind 
out the natural Dexterity of any one ingenious and do- 
cible Animal, which is not accompany'd with more then 
one ſingle vertue. Thus where there is afteQtion to- 
ward their Young ones,there is defire of Praiſe: where 
there is generoſity, there is alſo moderation of Anger. 
Cunnin likewiſe and Underſtanding are rarely parted 
from daring boldneſs and fortitude, But as tor thoſe 
that rather chuſe to divide and diſtinguiſh every one 
of theſe vertues particularly themſelves, they ſhall 
find in Dogs a fair demonſtration of a gentle and yet 
lofry Mind at the fame time, in turning away from 
ſuch as ſit quietly upon the ground : according to that 
of Homer 


With hideous noiſe the Dogs upon him flew, 
But fly Ulyſles who the danger lnew, 

Sate bulht and ſtill, and from his Royal hand 
His Scepter dropt, as uſeleſs in command. 


For Dogs never bite nor worry thoſe that proſtrate 
themſelves at their Mercy, and put on a face of Hu- 
mility. Thus they fay the braveſt of thole Ind:zan Dogs 
that fought againſt Alexander, never ſtirr'd or ſo much 
as lookt about them upon the letting loole of a Hart, a 
Boar, and a Bear,but when they ſaw a Lyon, then they 
began to rouſe, to ſhake and prepare thmſelves for the 
Combat. By which it was plaia that they only thought 
the Lyon an Antagoniſt worthy of their courage, but 
deſpis'd all the reſt as below their anger, 

I 4 Your 
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Your Hounds that uſually hunt Hares, if they kill 
the Hares themſelvesgake great delight in tearing them 
to pieces, and lapping up the blood Bur if the Hare, 
deſparing of her Life, as many times it happens, runs 
her ſelf ro death, the hnding her dead, will 
never touch her, but ſtand wagging their Tayls, as if 
they did hunt not ſo much for the love of the Food, as 
for Vi&ry and Triumphs fake. = 

There are many Examples of cunning and ſurtlety 
—_— Land Creatures; but ro omit the Slights 
and Artihces of Foxes, Cranes and Jack-daws, of wo 
1 ſhall ſay nothing,becauſe they are things already ſo well 
haves, Ball make uſe he Titans of Theles, 
the moſt ancienteſt of our Philoſophers, who is report- 
ed to have chiefly admir'd rhe moſt excellent in any 
Art or Cunning. 

A certain Mule that was wont to carry Salt, in ford- 
ing a River, by accident happen'd to ſtumble, by which 
means the Water melting away the Salt, when the 
Mule roſe again, he felt himſelt much li ; the 
Cauſe of which the Mule was very of, and 
laid it up in his Memory ; inſomuch that every time 
he forded the fame River, he would always ſtoop when 
he carne into the deepeſt part, and fill his Veſſels with 
Water, crouching down ' and leaning ſometimes to one 
fide, ſometimes ro another : Thales hearing this, .order'd 
the Veſſels to be well fll'd wich Wooll and Spunges, 
and to drive the Mule laden after that manner. But . 
then the Mule, ' as he was wont, filling his burthens 
with Water, - reaſon'd with himſelf, that he had ill 
conſulred | his own benefit, and -ever afterwards, 
when 'he forded the ſame River, was {6 careful 
and cautious, that by his guod will he would never 
ſuffer hisBurthens ſo much as to touch the Water, 


Another 
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Another Peice of Cunning joyn'd with an extraor- 
dinary Aﬀetion to their Young ones is to be obſerv'd 
in Patridges, which inſtruct their Young ones, 'ere 
they are able to fiye, when they are purlu'd by the 
Fowlers , to lay themſelves upon their Backs, their 
Breaſts cover'd with ſome clod of Earth, or little heap 
of Dirt, conglomerated as ir were like a Ball, On 
the other ſide, the Old Patridges to deceive the Fow- 
lers and draw them quite a contrary way, make ſhort 
flights from one place to another, thereby inticing the 
Fowlers to follow them, till thus allur'd ow their 
Young ones, the Fowlers give over all hopes of bei 
Maſters of their Game. o ng 

In like manner Haves returning to their Forms, diſpoſe 
their Leverets one in one place, arother in another, at 
the diſtance many times of an Acre of ground: (0 
that upon the tracing either of Men or Hounds, they 
are ſure not to be all in danger at one time: themſelves 
in the mean time not calie to be prick'd, by reaſon of 
the various windings and turnings which they make, 
and at length by giving a large leap diſcontinue the print 
of their Feet, and 6 betake themſelves to their reſt. 

A Bear when ſhe pergeives her ſelf overgrown with 
Fat, before ſhe grows ſift and unweildy, cleanſes the 
place where ſhe intends to conceal her ſelf, and in her 

thicher, lifts up her Paws as high as ſhe can, 
and treads upon the Ground with the top of her Toes, 
and at length turning her ſelf upon ber back throws her 
ſelf into her R | 

Your Hinds generally calve at a diſtance from all 
places frequented by Fleſh-devouring Beaſts : and Stags 
when they find themſelves unwieldy through furplu- 
ſage of Fleſh and Fat, get out of the way and hide 
themſelves, hoping to ſecure themſelves by lurking, 
when they dare not truſt to their Heels, 


The 
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The which the Land Hedge-hogs 
brane ym cr Arr the Proverb, my 


May ſhe Tricks the ſuttle Renard knows, 
But one the Hedge-hog greater then all thoſe. 


For the Hedge-hog, as they report, when he ſpies the 
Fox coming, 


Round as 4 Pine Nut, or more Sphear-like Ball 
Lies with his Body paliſaded all 

With pointed Thornes, which all the Foxes ſlight 
Can find no way to touch, much leſs to bite, 


But the Provition which the Hedge-hogs make for 
their Young Ones is much more ingenious For when 
Autumn comes,they creep under the Vines, and ſhake 
off the Grapes with their Feet: which done they roul 
themſelves up and down and take them up with their 
prickles, ſo that when they creep away again,you would 
think it a walking cluſter (and this we have lookr on, 
and ſeen them do) after which returning to their Holes, 
they lay themſelves down for their Young Ones to 
feed. Their Holes have two epenings, one to the Sourh, 
the other to the North. So that when they perceive 
the Alteration of the Air, like Pry ſhifting their Sails, 
they ſtop up that which lyes to the Wind, and open the 
other. Which a certain Perſon that liv'd at Cyzycum 
obſerving, took upon him from thence at any time 
totell in what corner the Wind would fit. 

As for Love and obſervance of Society joyn'd with 
Underſtanding and Prudence, Fubs produces many Ex- 
amples of it in Elephants. For it is the uſual practiſe 
of the Elephant-Hunters to dig large Pits in the Ele- 
phants Walks, and cover 'em lightly over with dry 
twigs or other materials ; into which if any Elephant 


happens 
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happens to fall, the reſt ferch Wood and Stones to fill 
up the cavity of the Pit, thar the other may the more 
calily get out again. And ſome report of the Ele- 
phants, that they make Prayers to the Gods by natu- 
ral inſtin&t, that they perform divine Ceremonies to the 
Sea, and worſhip the ring Sun, lifting up their Pro- 
boſeis's to Heaven inſtead of Hands. For which reaſon 
they are Creatures the moſt belov'd of any by the Gods, 
as Prolomy Philopator teſtiked. For having vanquiſh'd 
Antiochus, and being deſirous to pay a more than ordi- 
dinary Honour to the Deity among many other 
Oblations of Thanſgivings for his. Victory, he fa- 
crihc'd four Elephants. After which being terrify'd 
with a Dream, which threatned him wich the Wrath 
of the Deity for that prodigious Sacrifice, he ſoughr 
out ſeveral ways to expiate his offence, and among the 
reſt by way of propitiation, he erected four Elephants 
of Braſs to attone for the tour Elephants he had {lugh- 
tered. 

Examples not inferior of the cſervance of Society 
are to be found among Lyons. For the younger car- 
ry forth the flow and aged when they hunt abroad for 
their Prey. When the old ones are weary and tyr'd, 
they reſt and ſtay for the younger that hunt on; who 
_ when they have ſeiz'd upon any thing, call ro rhe O'd 
ones, making a neile like the bleating of a Calf : they 
preſently hear, and ſo meeting all tugether, they 
feed in common upon the Prey. 

In the Amours of many Animals there is much varie- 
ty; ſome are furious and Mad : others obſerve a kind of 
human Decency, and tricking of themſelves to ſer off 
their Beauty, not without a Courtly kind of Converſa- 
tion. Such was the Amour of the Elephant at Alexan- 
dria, that rivall'd Ar;ftephanes the Grammarian. For 
they were both in love with a Virgin that fold Gar- 
lands ; nor was the Elephants Courtſhip lefs conſpicuous 

then 
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then the others. For as he paſſed through the Fruit 
Market, he always brought her , and ſtayd 
with ber for ſome time, and thruſting his Probeſeis with- 
in her Waſtcoat, inſtead of his hand, took great delight ' 
in gently feeling her Breaſts. 

No lefs remarkable was the Dragon in Love with 
the Erolian Woman. He came to her in the Night, and 
getting under her Garments to her very Skin, embrac'd 
her naked Body ; and never either willingly or un- 
willingly did her any harm ; but a|ways about break of 
daydeparted: which the Kindred of the Woman obſerving 
to be the common cuſtom of the Dragon, remov'd her 
a great way off. After that, the Dragon came not 
apain for three or four days together, being all the 
while, as it ſecm'd, wandring about in ſearch of her : 
Bur'at length having with much ado found her out, 
he did not approach her with that mildneſs as he was 
wont to do, but after a rougher manner with the Folds 
of his Body having firſt bound her Hands and Armes, 
with the end of his Tayl be —— 
Legs; expreſſing thereby a lovi 
which had more in i of indulgent expoſtulation then 


puniſhment. 

I ay nothing of a Gooſe in Egypr in Love with a 
a Boy ; nor of the Ram in Love with Glauce that play'd. 
on the Harp : For the Story is in all Peoples Mouthes, 
and beſides I am apt to think you are fatiared with 

of this Nature. 

Bur as for Starlings, Magpies and Parrets, that learn 
to talk, and affofd their Teachers ſuch a Spirit of Voice 
fo well temper'd and fo imitation, they 
ſeem to me to patronize) and defend the reſt of the 
Creatures by their Talent of learning what they are 
taught, and in ſome to-reach us, that thoſe 
Creatures alſo, as wells they, partake of vocal 
fon and Articulate Jound, \ From whence I ude 


ld it 
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or make a mournful noiſe. Whereas in the natural 


ſon in Teaching then in Learning, we to 
Ariſtotle, who aſſures us that Terreltrial Animals do 


of the Old One. For they both learn and 
frori the Old one, not for hire, or to get Reputation, 
but meerly out of a delight in mixing their Notes to- 
gether, and becauſe they have © grace frve i that 
which is excellent, and curious in the Voice then whar 

is profitable. Concerning which I have a Story to tell 
ye which I heard from ſeveral Greeks and Latins who 
were eye Witneſſes of the thing. 

A certain Barber in Reme who had a Shop ri 
againſt tbe Temple which is call'd the Greeks At a 
bred in his a kind of a Prodigy of a Magpy, 
whoſe Tongue would be always going with the great- 
eſt Variety imaginable, ſomecimes imitating human 
Speech, ſfomeymes chattering her Wild Notes, and 
ſometimes humouring the Sounds of Wind Inſtruments, 
neither was this by any conſtraint, but as ſhe accuſtom'd 
her ſelf, with a more Fw ordinary Ambition to leave 
nothing unſpoken, nothing that her Imitation ſhould 
not maſter, 

t 
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It happen'd a certain Perſon of the wealthier fort, 
and newly dead in the Neighbour-hood, was carry'd 
forth ro be buried with a great Number of T 
betore him, Now in regard it was the cuſtom of the 
Bearers to reſt themſelves before the Barbers-ſhop, the 
Trumpeters being Excellent in their Arr, and withal 
commanded {o tro do, made a long ſtop, Sounding all 
the while. 

After that day the Magpye was altogether mute, 
not ſo much as uttering her uſual Notes by which ſhe 
calf'd for what ſhe wanted, infomuch that they who be- 
tore admir'd as they pals'd to and fro at the chattering 
and prating of the Bird, now much more wonder'd at 
her ſuddain ({:\.nce 5 and many ſuſpefted her to have 
been Poyſon'd by Gme that affeted peculiar $kill in 

ing thoſe Kind ot Birds. But the Greateſt Number 
were of Opinion that the noiſe of the Trumpets had 
ſtupity'd her hearing, and, that by the loſs of her hear- 
ing the uſe of her Voice was likewiſe extinguilh'd : 
But the cauſe of her unuſal filence proceeded from nei- 
ther of theſe Efte&s, but from her retiring to privacy 
by her ſelf ro exerciſe rhe imitation of what ſhe had 
heard, and to fit and prepare her Voice as the Inſtru- 
ment to expreſs what ſhe had learnt. For ſoon after 
ſhe came of a ſuddain ro fight again, but had quitted 
all her former cuſtomary Imitations, ' but only Soun- 
ded the Muſick ot the Trumpers, obſerving all the 
Changes and Cadencies of the Harmony with that ex- 
aAneſs of time as was not to be imagin'd : An Ar- 
t as I have ſaid before of a more rational aptneſs 
in thoſe Creatures ro learn of themſelyes, then from 
the Inſtruftions of a teacher. Nor do I think ir 
per to paſs by in filence one wonderful Example of the 
Docility of a Dog, of which I my ſelf was a Specta- 
tor in Rome. This Dog belong'd to a certain Manic 
who at that time had the management of a Farce, 
where- 
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wherein there was great variety of Parts, which he 
undertook to inſtruct the Actors to perform, and 
ſeveral Imitations for the matters and paſſions 
therein repreſen Among the reſt there was 


drank it, to fall into a deadly drowlinefs, and counter- 
feit the Aftions of a dying Perſon. The Dog, who 
had Rtudy'd ſeveral of the other Geſtures and Poſtures, 
more diligently obſerving this, took a peace of Bread 
that was ſopt mm the Potion, and after he had eat it, in 
ps yer 09-0091 ng wane rg. ge ee 
and afterward « drowſineſs in his Head : Then 
ſtretching out himſelf, he lay as if he had been dead ; 
and ſcem'd to proffer himſelf to be drag'd out of the 
Place and carry'd to Burial, as the Plot of the Play re- 
uir'd. Afrerwards underſtanding the time from what was 
£34 and afted, in the firſt place he bognn y to 
ſtir, as it were waking out of a profound 


R 


to the amazment of the Beholders, he roſe up and 
went to his Maſter co whom he belong'd with all the 


ſigns of and fawning kindneſs, inſomuch that all 
the ors, and even Ceſar bimlelt, for Old Ve/pe/ien 
was preſent in Marcellus; Theatre, were taken with the 
ſight. , 


But perhaps we may ſeem ridiculous, for {ignalizing 
Beaſts in this manner, becauſe they icarn, though with 
lictle reaſon, ſince we find that Democritus x he us 
to have been their Schollars in greateſt raatters. Of" 
the Spider, for weaving and repairing what we tear 
or wear out. Of the Swallow, building Houſes ; 
and of the mournful Swan and Nightingale ;& ſinging 
and imitation of their Notes. Moreover in others we 
obſerve a Threetold Praftice of Phyſic both natural 
and inbred. For Tortoiſes mute uſe of Baſil, and 
Weaſels cat Rue, when they have devour'd a Serpent ; 

and 
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and Dogs purge theraſelves from abounding Choller 
with a certaia fort of Grafs : The quickens the 
dimneſs of his fight with Fennel, and coming 
forth of her Cave, after long emaciation, 
Wild Dragons ; for the acrimony of that 
and ſeparates her Guts when clung together. 
times, being overcloy'd with food, repairs to the 
Emmet-Hills, and thruſting forth her Tongue all ſoft . 
and unctuous by reaſon of the ſweet kind of lime thar 
all beſmears it,till it be crowded with Emmers, at length 
ſwallows them down her Throat, and {6 recovers. 
And it is reported that the Egyptians obſerve and imitate 
the Bird call'd 1bz, in purging and cleanſing her Bowels 
with the briny Sea-water. For which reaſon, the 
Prieſts, when they hallow themſelves, raake uſe of 
the Water of which the Ibis has drank ; For that thoſe 
Birds will not drink the Water, if it be Medicinal, or 
otherwiſe infefted, Some Beaſts there are that cure 
themſelves by Abſtinence, as Wolves and Lyons, who 
when they are gorg'd with Fleſh, lye ſtill and digeſt 
their Crudities by the warmth of one anothers Bodi 
Ir is reported alſo of the Tiger, that if a Kid be 
thrown to her, ſhe will not eat m rwo days; but grow- 
ing almoſt famiſh'd the third day, if ſhe be not ſupply'd 
with another, ſhe will tear down the that holds 
her, if ſhe have ſtrength enough ; yer all this while ſhe 
will not meddle with the firſt Kid, as being ber Com» 
panion and fellow Houſe-keeper. | 
_ then this oy om are faid to make 

Chyrugery; for that being brought to Perſons 
wounded —_ draw forth the Heads of Spears 
and Arrows out pf their Bodics with little pain, and 
without dilacerating and ling the Fleſh. 

The Cretan Goars, which by cating Ditrany expel 
the Arrows ſhot into their Bodies, t Women 
with Child to underſtand the vertue of Herb 66 

prevalent 


for 
theſe things wonderful, are not ſo much 
be admir'd; as are: thoſe Beaſts that underſtand the 


of and will reckon to ſuch a Proportion ; 
olace char Ware the ings Gardena with pores Bow 
ater i l Buc- 
which the, number is fix'd : For every Oxecar- 
ries a hundred Buckets every day, and more you cannot 
force them to take or carry would you never, fo. fain, 
ones tom per rap anoag 
matey nog number : Such ONES 


= 
upon the fame day arid at the very bour mo 


Goats, when that Star riſes truly with the Sun, turri 
themſelves and ſtand gazing roward the Eaft ; which is 
a moſt unqueſtionable nent of GIA 


Burt that my diſcourſe adn, ed hour ancy 
us add ſomething concerning the Divinir Prophe- 
tick nature, with which our Terreſtrial Creardres are 
endu'd. Which when we conſider, we ſhall find, that 
that ſame part of Soothfaying, which is founded upon 
the obſervation of Birds, is not the meaneſt or molt 
bur very ancient and in great eſteem. For 
the ſinartnels and intelligible faculty of Birds, m_ 
with their cappbility to receive all imprefflans of at 

K 
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Sor the « Copvenience to make uſe of thoſe 

to IIs 
edforray, KEE ſometimes volatile like 
the Winds , "by means of ſome of- theſe 


torr, the wei of otter Srefliig 0s thats 


the A and impetuous Impulſes of Mer; There- 
fore Euripides in general, calls Birds the Cryers of the 
Gods ; and particularly Socrates tiles himſelf a fellow 
Servant” with 'the Swaxs, As among Princes; Pyrruc 
as pleag'd with the Sirngme of Eagle; and Antiechu 
—þ fo be rbFramra 7 Falcon : But they who 
ride Men infi y , call 

the Names of Fiſh And we can ——_ 
— Tod 
- Gary res* ing Creatures, there is not any one ſuch 
rrp 6; toe of Water-Animals can pro- 
_ their behalf; bur being all void of hearing, 


perfe&tly ſortifh, and without any fight or jof 
idence, they are 1] thrown apart into that 


*prov 
—O— and hideous call'd rhe Sea, as it were ro 


Region of of the Sou where the rational and in- 


portion, 
may be imagin'd of a confus'd and'overwhelm'd Sence, 
they rather mea to palpitate them brearh. 

Then Heracleo, prepare thy ſelf Friend Phadimus ; 
after all this, 'cis time gat thy felf ir the defence 
of the Handers and others that live by the Sea fide. For 
this haz been no frivolous Diſcourſe, bur a hard-foughr 
Conteſt,and a continu'dpeice of Rheroriz that wanted on- 
ly Lartices and aPulpit to give it the Honour it deſerv'd. 

Phoedinus, Therefore you ſee, *cis here has 
been foul Play ind Treachery in the Caſe ; for a Per- 
fon ſober and upo n premediration, to ſet upon us when 


we were Stomach: ck and doaz'd-with our laſt Nights 
. Compota- 
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| ions [But there is no way to avoid the Com- 
bat: for that being an Imicator of Pinder it ſhall never 
be ſaid of me, 


Cambats refus d, when nobly ſer upon, 
Have Vertue inta deepeſt darkneſs thrown. 


For we have leiſure enough, as haviag notonly allow'd 
our ſeives 2-vacation from Jolliry- and Balls, bur our 
and with all having up aur Nets N 
TIERY Sunny iſpytations fake, 2 
general. Truce to all Creatures -as well upon the Land 
as in the Sea. However fear not; for I will uſe it 


moderately, , without producing either the Opinions of 


Philoſophers, or-the Fables of the Byyprians, or the Re- 
lations cicher of the Didians or Libyens wanting -Tefti- 
mony : bur ſuch as ſhall be 4b by good: Witneſles, 


Ocean, and; gave Credit to their - Eyes. For to fay 
truth chere is not any one of -thoſe Examples which are 
produc'd from the Land which dv not confirm! their 
Hiſtories, as being manifeſted ro Senſe +++. Whereas the 
Sea affords but few-but what : are difficule ro-be diſc 
cem'd. The Sex-concealing the Generation and . Nou-, 
riſhment.of moſt of her Creatures, their Antipathies,. 
and ways of preſerving themſelves. + In ' reference + to 
which many Adts of their. Underſtanding, Memory, 
and Community being unknown to-us, is the reaſon. 
that we cannor' be ſo copious in our Diſcourſe. - Then 
again, Land Animals, by reafon of their familiarity 
and cohabication, : being in ſome meaſure accuſtom'd to 
the Conditions of - Men, become capable of «their Nut= 
titure, Educatian and Imitation : - which fyeetens aid 
allaysall their Agerbity and Merofnefs, tike the . mi 
ture of Freſh-water with - and awakening 

mags 7 


nothing adventitious, or that 


"roms pro op 
_ 


ring and clerding whone Knowled comes to 
her ſelf, affords it -alfo ro Fiſh, and : many 
Eeles rame and familiar to Men 5 which for that rea- 
ſon are call'd Sacred, like thoſe in the River Arethuſe ; 
ſ thatin many places there are Fiſh that will hear and 
obey when let, opon the Demt 7 yr nh rm 


odd paar ay wen mae 
him again, Did you bury three Wives and never wept at 
al? The Crocodiles belonging to the Prieſts not only 
know the Voices' of thoſe that call them, and ſuffer 
themſelves to be ſtrok'd and handl'd, but gaping hold 
out their Tecth tv be cleans'd and wip'd by the hands 
of the Priefts. 
Lately Philinus, ——— ang travelling in 
to us, us w in the ” 
wc deiees Name from Anteus, hn Old Wome: 
by the fide of a Crodecite upon a low ſoft Bed 
well and decently dreſs'd up. 
| In Ancient Hiſtories we find that when King P:olowy 
. call'd the Sacred Crocodile ; and that the Crocodile nei- 
ther vouchſafed to appear at his call, nor would anſwer 
to the my wg} = are rar; 
upon as a Prognoſtication © Death of the King, 
which "is ow after, Which ſhews that the 
Race of Water- Animals is neither without a ſhare of 
dhat incſtimable thing call'd Prophetic Signification, 
"—— nor 
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nor undeſervirig thoſe Honours aſcrib'd to Land Crea- 
tures. For that about Surs, which'is a Vilkge in Lycis 
between Phellu and Myro, I have heard it credibly re- 
ported, that there are certain Perſons who make ir their 
buſine( to watch the fights and purſuits of the Fiſh, 
and from thence by a certain Art which they have they 
gather predictions, as others from the Obſervation of 
Birds, Bur let theſe Examples ſuffice to ſhew thar Fiſh 
are not altogether Strangers to Mankind, nor alrogether * 
yoid of human h S I wm. 4 

But for a great and common demonſtration of theſr 
unmixt and natural Underſtanding, we find that there is 
not any Fiſh that ſwims, unleſs they be ſuch as ſtick and 
cling to the Rocks, which are {o eaſily raken by Men, 
as Aﬀes are leiz'd _ Bees by Black-birds, 
Graſhoppers by Swallows, Serpents by Harts, which 
are res wg + Etaphos, wp ren wifmels, 
but from a faculty which they have of drawing Ser- 
pents to them 'by the- force of *their Breath. Or as 
Sheep call the' Wolf by the fund of their Feer, or as 
the Panther allures to her Paws both Apes and other 
Creatures by the fragrant ſmell of her Body. But f6 
ſuſpicious is the ' Senſe of. all Water-Animals, and fo 
warchful are they to avoid all - Baits and Treacheries 
apainſt them by reaſon of- their extraordinary cunning, 
that Fiſhing thereby becomes no eaſie, or ſingle Labour, 
but a Toyl that requires various Inſtruments and many 
Tricks of human Cunning and Deceit » and this is 
apparent from Examples near ar hand. For no Man 
defires an Anghng-Rod too thick, tho ſtrong enough 
to hold againlt the rwitches of the Fiſh when taken 
but rather they require it {lender, leaſt by caſting too 
great a ſhadow upon the Warer, they ſhould frighten 
the ſuſpicious Creature, In the next place they nzver 
knit too many knors in the Line, but make it as ſmooth 
as may be; for that would ”_ much diſcover the Degeit ; 
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The Fiſh calld Labrax behaves himſelf mare ſtout! 
a gn; for when he perceiy imfalf buck 
cry Vabout abbſtance he Th himſelf at li- 


the Hook,, 
he, Wound b flinging 
ry ann ! pa we Mo, 


7 
4 


PEN be Fi call'd Alopex Glow Bits 
the Deceit; or_if be ſire tens ef,” 
Ny Inſide of Seen outward, go] 
n of the For and moons of his Body, 

A to turn it ſo, that the in 

prev , the hook fills of Theſe 
ing, and a ſubtle and 
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"Ste cxngls hr 9, whigh ſhew not. ojily this 
ſame ent he 
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their Ul ao & Net Py the Prlliiey 
their Tayles to take hold of with theit Teeth, and 6 
*draw them forth by .main force. 

But the Fiſh call'd Anthie with far more courdge 
aſſiſt their fellows in diſtreſs. For getting under the 
Meſhes with their Backs, and ſetting up their lars 
they. never leave till they have. ſaw'd them 
rwo, 

Now we know no Land Animal that will a 
defend his Kind in danger; neither the Bear, nor the 
Wild Boar, nor the Leena, nor the "Panther ; rrue ir 
is that when they arc in Heards together, they will 
gather into a Circle, and defend each other in Com- 
mon : but no ſingle Lond Animal cither knows 'or 

K 4 Fare; 
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cares to affiſt « Companion, but and fhifry 
eat 'as far Jet ES, 
es a dying. For us ar 
Eiephens filng the Ditches with heaps of ad 
pyning Ma ether Wood or Earth, for the 
unfortunate Elephant the _— get up 
again, it - is o extreamly uncouth and foreign to us, 
ane we were Mend to believe , 
tye of a Royal Fdi&. However if it were true, it does 
bur ſerve-to ſhew 'that man of the Marine Greatueed 
are nothing inferior in Uridertanding and Community 
thes che welt? intelligent of the Land Animals. Bur 
nldre Sociery we ſhall diſcourſe apart of 
that by it es 
= Now the Fiſhermen obſerving how chat moſt Fiſh 
voided.the caſts of their Hooks,by cutining or by ſtriving 
with the Tackling, betook themſelves to force, like the 
Perſian Hunters, making ble af ' Nets, that ho 
be no eſeape-yr thoſe that were Gavghr either 
5p ke To Sar nnd te 
Fulides are ta -Nets -Nets, 
Gareth Gre other forry- of - Fiſh 'call'd Mormucs, 
Sargi, Gobig,” and Labraces ; Loy ppt rene 
New catch the Muller, the Gilthead, andthe 


Fiſh; | and therefore Hemer | calls this _— 
with Nets Pdnagra, __ the Al ſweeper. yet there 
are ſome Filh | are too cunning for theſe Nets. 


Thus the Lies 6 or Fack percejving the drawing of 
the Sweep Net with the force'of His Body beats a hol- 
low place, in-the mud where he lays bimſelf cloſe = the 


Net be. gone ovyr et | 
; when he finds himſelf taken 


But as for the 
ond the mille of | Net,' he remains there without 


being in-the leaſt Love” ay but falls too with a 
Eh and feaſts upon the numerous Fry fin 
te Me hay {5 fooy as fh6 colmes none the car 
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he bites his way through the Net with his Teeth and 
ſwims away. Or if he chance to be taken, the Filher. 
men do him no other harm the brit time, but only ſow 
a fort of large Bulruſhes ro the Finny Crown upon his 
Head and ſolet him go.lf they take him a ſecond time 
they puniſh him with ſtripes, well knowing: him again 
by the Prints of the Needle. Bur that rarely happens, 
For having got his Pardon the firlt time, for the moſt 
part of them, . they acknowledge the favour, and 
abſtain from ſpoil for the future. 

Moreover, among the many Examples that make 
evident the warineſs of Fiſh in avoiding the Decrirs 
and Craft of the Fiſher-men, it would not be conve- 
nient to paſs by that of the Cueele Piſh. Vor this Fiſh 
cartying in that part of his Head which is near his 
Neck call'd his Noſe, a certain black and inky fort of 
Liquor, ſo ſoon as he perceives himſelf diſcover'd, 
throws that Liquor forth, and darkens al! the Water 
round about him in ſuch a manner that the Fiſher-men 
loſing ſight of him, by that means, he makes his eſcape : 
imitating therein Hemers Deities, who when they had 
a mind to fave any of their 'Herots hid them in an 
Azure Cloud : but of this enough. * © 1 

Now for the extraordinary furtery of Fiſh in hunt- 
ing and catching their own Prey, we ſhall meer with 
ſeveral Examples of it in ſeveral Filh. Particularly 
the Star fſh underſtanding his own nature to be ſuch, 
that whatever hc toyches diflolves and liquihes, readily 
offers his Body, and permits himſelf to be touch'd by all 
that come near him. ALS nk 

You know your ſelf the property of the To#peds or 
Crampfh, which not only benums all thoſe thas rouch 
it, but alſo ſtrikes a numneſs through the very Net into 
the hands cf them that go abour to take him. And ſome 
that have had greater experience of this Fiſh, report, 
thet if it happen to fall alive upon the Land, they that 
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The Fiſher-man is well to many, who has 
his Name given him from his manner of catching Fiſh ; 
whoſe Art, as Ariſteele writes, the Curtle Fiſh makes uſe 
of, for he lets down like a Line, a certain curle which 
nature has given him, fo order'd as to let it run out at 
length, or it to him again, as he ſees occaſion. 
This when he ſees any of the lefler Fiſh approach, he 
offers them to bite, and then by drgrees pulls the curle 
nearer avd nearer by vertue of the Bair, till he has 
drawn his Prey within the reachof his Mouth. And 
as for the Polypus's ing his colour, Pirdercs has 
made it famous in theſe wor 


In any City may that Man expoſe 
His ſafety, who well knows 
Like Sea-bred Polypus to range, 
And vary colour upon every Change. 
In like manner Theogniz, 
Change manners with thy Friends, obſerving thu 
The vary colour'd cunning Polypus ; 
Who let him ſlick to whatſoever rock, 
Of the ſame colour does his Body look, 
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o_— Ve is occalion'd & ext Y a= 
of. breath which Te. FO Ony 


Fre $ . Mor era es Body of this Creature wants 
COS. 


but ME. of being,nothing clſe_but 
tes him to be Lo Spirits, .: 

apt ro change. But this ſame change Fox's raw is 
(HD < 


no of any afteftion of the Mind, 
Aa Hor 19 COIY. an. palpoſh, ating yt 
this Artifice to_ eſcape what he fears, and to ger, the 
Food which he lives by, For by fraud he takes thoſe 
things that never avoid him, and avoids thoſe things 
that paſs him by without raking any notice of him, 
For that he devours his own Curles is an untruth ; bur 
that he is afraid of the Lam prey and Can | s certain; 
for by theſe he uy o_ = 5 to. return 
any Injury, by reaſon © their being 0 ſlippery: 
cap the r {dethe Lobſter. having once got them 
within his Claws holds them with caſe ; For ſlender- 
nels affords no help againſt roughneſs; but when the 
Pobpus comes to thruſt his Horns .into the Body of the 
er, then als the Lobſter dyes. And this fame. 
Viciſfitude of avoiding and purſuing one another, has 
nature - infus'd jnto them on ro execcifs their 
ſuttlety and underſtanding. 

Then again we haye heard AryPorimus relating how 
the Land Hedge hog had a preſentiment of the es 
of the Wind, - and prailng the Triagonal Fli 
Cranes, ' But for my part, I produce no ds. ans 
bs, of Cyzicum or By y4antnem, but all the Sea 
Hedge-hogs in general, who. when they perceive a 
So a ballaſt themſelves with lictle Stoncs, 

A ou be overturn'd by reaſon of their light- 


= pede away by the rowling of the Waves, 
which 
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which they prevent by the weight of their little 


On the other ſide the Cranes order in thelr flight 
bo detent Ape But this is a ge- 
neral Notion among all Fiſh, that they Arores ſwim 

the Waves and the Tide, and always take care 

leaſt the Wind being in their Tails, ſhould force their 
Fins from their backs, and leave their naked Bodies 
exposd to the cold and qther inconyenjences ; 
therefore they ſtill the Prows of their Bodies 
_—_ the Waves. For that while they thus cleave 
Waves at the top, the Sea s their Fins cloſe, 


a flowing over the ſupe of their Bodies 
becomes leſs burthenſom, beſides that ic ſuffers not their 


" 


Scales to riſe. 

This I ay is common to all Fiſh, except that Fiſh 
which is call'd Ellops ; which as they report always 
ſwims with the Wind and Tide, not nidin the e- 


reftion or opening of the Scales, the Commi of 
which donot lye next the Tail as in other Fiſh, 

Moreover the Twnie is fo ſenſible of the 
and Solftice;, that they teach even Men Fra 
without the help of any Aſtrological Table. For 
where the Winter Tropics overtake them, there they 
remain till the Vernal Equimox. 

As for that ſame Artifice of the Cranes, that keerf 
themſelves waking by clutching a Stone in their Claws, 
how much more cunn nongy done thr f he Dolphin 
for whorn it is not lawful to ſtand till or be our of 
Motion : For it is the nature of the Dolphins to be 
always in Motion ; ſo that when they ceaſe to move, 
they alſo ceaſe to live. And therefore when ſleep 
ſeizes them, they raiſe their Bodies to the ſuperfiies of 
the Sea, and fo —_—_ down again _ _—_— 
gas carry'd with the Tide till they 

rouch Agin the the Shoar, Waken ' in a” 
wil 
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an impetuous noiſe mount upward 
befgning down kind of ref intermix'd with 
tion. And the fame thing is reported of the Times for 
the ſame Reaſon. 

Having thus concluded their Mathematical fore- 
knowledge of the Mutations of the Sun, of which 
Ariſtotle gives Teſtimony, let me now relate their skill 
in Arithmerich ; but - firſt of all their knowledge in Op- 
ticks, of which Eſchlas ſeems not to have been altoge- © 
ther ignorant. For theſe are his Words, 


Caſting « Squint-eye, liks the Tumny, 


For 'Tunhies ſeem to be dim-ſighted of one Eye: And 
therefore they fling themſelves into the Water ſo as to 
hve the Land upon the Right hand; z and goa ſhoar, 
ſo as to have it y committing 
te ere of their Bode wth belt Eye. 

But wanting Arithmetrick, in order to the Preſervation 
of mutual Love and Society one with another, they 
arriv'd 29 7 aps «kak perfeQtion of that 

I 
» joy the Sockery each other,they always make up 
+ 50 1s ap fe ng pe and make a ſolid of 
the whole Number, conliſting of fix Planes: And 
then they ſwim in ſuch order as to a duc Ple- 
fam. on. both ſides. So then if the Obſerver of the 
Tunnies does but exattly take the Number of the Plone, 
he knows the whole Number of the (hole ; well know- 
ISIS equa] to the breadeh and length. 
Fiſh Amie, which are another fort of Tunes arc 
ſo call'd, becauſe they fwim in ſholes, as alſo the Pele- 
wider, or Summer Whitings. 

As forthe reſt that are ſeen to ſwim in ſholes and 
to obſerve a mutual Society, their Number is not to be 
expres't: And therefore let us proceed to thoſe that 

obſerve 


. 


never knew theSpengother, or elſe ht paſsd it over 


Pixns or the Nacre, and in flape reſembles a 
id cohabitiag within the Nacre, watches the 
« Shall, and chen going Garth ſys by 

till be light upon ſome. 
ich 


pping Shell, 
is able 20 conquer. Then entring 
nips the Fleth of the Nacre to give 
notice to fhut'his Shell: Wihich being done, they 
rogether within the fortification upon the com- 
.. The Spunge is govern'd by a certain little Creature. 
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in need as it were of a Monitor {or Inftrutor. For 
being otherwiſe'of a Subſtance looſe and open, and full 
of holes and hollowneſs, by reaſon. of the floth and ftu- 
pidity of it, the $, atcher affiſts to give notice when 
any thing of Food enters the Cavitics. of .it, at what 
rime 


Bur if a Man - approach and; touch it, being nipp'd 
and admoniſh'd by the Spunge-wawber, it ems to 
and ſhur up the Body of it, dofing and condenſing ic 
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is n fortof Water-Fow!, and he Guards and Watches 
over the Crocodile, not as one that feeds at his Table, 


bur lives upon his ſcraps and leavings onl For when 
this Bird obſerves the _—_——— and the Llnommes 


arm'd with mud and dirt ready to aflail omg 


ver leaves crying and him with his Beak, ty 
he rouſe the drowlie . In return of which 


Crocodile is forame and geaele toward 1 this Bird, that 
perry ror Pangea I 


wants; 7%, Ce EE 
Inclination to ſhut his Mouth, he | Turwy yum 


till be finds that the fry tgp The 


Whiting, but by reaſon of the roughaeſs of his Scales, is 
{aid to reſemble a Bird when ſhe ſhakes her Feathers. 
This Fiſh always keeps company with the hugeous 
Whales, and ſwims before them to direct their courſe, 
leaſt they ſhould bruiſe themſelves ga the Galen, or 
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fall into any merſhy Place, or narrow Haven, whenee 
be could nor eaſily get out again. © Therefore the 
Whale follows him, as the Ship follows the Helm, 
_ direQting his courſe with cnfdooge All other things 
nrrans. 4 whether Skift, whether Beaſt or Stone, thac 
chance to light into the Gulph of che Whales 
Mouth, immediately perf Gring fwallow'd by the 
Monſter ; bur acknowledging his Conductor , he 
receives him and lodges hin like an Anchor ſafely in 
his Faws There he and all the while be takes 
bis reſt, the Whale lyes ſtill, and when his Guide comes 
forth again, the Whale proceeds, riever forſaking him 
. night nor day; or if he wander without his Leader, 
the Monſter Ship-wracks, like a Veſſel caſt upon a 
Rock, without a Helm. And this we ſaw not far 
from Anticzr4, Where they report, that in former 
_ Whale being caſt and purrifying caas'd a Peſti- 
Is it worth while then to compare the Obſervations 
of Communiry and Aſſociation with thoſe —_—_ 
which Ariftorle relates between Foxes and Serpents, be- 
cauſe the is ati Enemy to both ? Or of the Horn- 
Owles with whoſe dung they love to ſcrape 
about the field and neſtle in? For my part, I obſerve 
no ſuch care of one another in Bees and Emmerts, which 
by reaſon of their multitude, carty on and perfe&t 
their work in common, but have no particular care or 
conſideration one of another. Rather we ſhall obſerve 
this difference more evidently, if we direCt our diſcourſes 
the moſt mtr yp oond ny 
mon which are the w tion and 
procreation of Of pring:For inthe firſt Jaceatio Fiſh 
that frequent the ſhoars nexr adjoyning to vaſt Lakes or 
great Rivers, when they are near their _— 
ing forth, retire up into thoſe places, ſeeking the fr 
waters which arg, more gentle and void of Brine. For 
* Tranquility 
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Traqullty þ moſt convenient for ſuch as bring forth + 
and is moſt ſafery” in Rivers and Lakes for 
their Young Ones as being freeſt from the devouring 
Moalters of the Sea, Which is the reaſon thar there 
is the grearelt plerity of Fiſhabout the Eutin Sea, where 
there are no Whales bur either ſinall Sea-Calves, or 
little Dolphins. Beſides, the mixrure of Rivers, many 
ia number, and thoſe very large, that fall into the 
Pontus, make the mixture more kindly and propet for 
breeding, and bringing forth. And that is moſt won- 
derful which is ed of the Anthids, which Homer 
calls che Sacred Fiſh, though ſome interpret Sacred to 
ſignifie great in that Place, as we call a greac Bone 
O:ſacrum, and the Epilegſie, being a great Diſcaſe, the 
Sacred Diſeaſe ; though others interpret that to be Sa- 
cred, which not to be touch'd, as being dedica- 
ted ro holy ule. And Eracytbenes ſeems to take the 
Gilthead fo call'd from the Golden-Hair about his Eyes, 
for the Sacred Fiſh ; rhough believe it ro be 
Ellopps or Trout, from her Golden Scales 3 a Fiſh fel- 
dom ſeen, and difficult to be &Lghr; yet mary times 
it appears mn the Rivers of Pampiyliz. So that they 
that catch them are Crown'd, and their Boars are al- 
ſo adorn'd with Garlands, and as they paſs along re- 
ceiv'd and honour'd with loud ſhouts and clapping of 
Hands. However it be, moſt Peuple raks Anilne to 
be a Sacred Fiſh, becauſe that where the Ar bias ap» 
pears, there arc no Sea-munſters, but the Spuye cutters 
dive boldly, and the Fiſh as tcarielly ſpawn; as having 
a pledge "4 their tecuriry. And the reaton is ewotold, 
ether becauſe the Sea-monſters dread the Anthias, as 
Elephants dread a Hog, and Lyons a Cock, or «tic ir 
ts a {ign that there are nv Sea-moniters in choſe places, 
which the Anehia; knows and obſerves as being an in- 
telligene Fiſh, endu'd with Sence and a good Mee 


mory. 
L Then! 


Thien again the care of their young is. common to 
Goth Sane ; Booths Ai moe devour their Off 
ing ; but remain and abide conſtantly by the 
Spawn, protedting it with a diligent watchfulneſs, as 
Ariftecle relates ; and thoſe that accompany the Fernales 
moiſten rhe Spawn wich . a ſraall quantity of Milky 
wn, þ vos + gra vr poems ra er 
remains imperiect,and never arrives at ue proportion, 
Particularly the Fiſh call'd Phycides, Moles of Lepo's make 
themſelves Neſts in the Sca-weed to preferve their 


z 


Spawn from the Waves. 

But the love of the Lamprey or Pout- Eel toward her 
Young Ones by bapapy ps Bpenin and of 
any the tameſt .of Creatures ; for they lay an 


which' being hatch'd, they nouriſh and carry them a- 
bout not outwardly, but within their own Bowels, as 
-£, IPRS breed their Young without a ſecond 


When the Y Ones are fornewhat grown, t 
put chem forth _ and reach them to foim coſe by 
themſelves, then reſume them again through their 
Mouths into their Beilies, and afford ther nouriſh- 
ment and ſafe retirement in their Bodys, till they are 
able to ſhift for themſelves. 

MF. leſs _—_— is the as of the Tortois as to 
bringing forth and prelerving her Young. For 

ſhe retires out of the Sca to lay, but not being able to 
Ray long upon the Land, ſhe hides her in the 
Sand, covering them over gently with the lighteſt of the 
Gravel, and when ſhe has thus ſufficiently and affured- 
ly conceal'd them, ſome report, that ſhe marks and 
reaks the place with her Feet, that ſhe may be able 
to know. it again ; others afhrm, that the Female 
being driven away by Male, leaves her particular marks 
and tures behind her. However it be, this is moſt 
wonderful that after an,Oblcrvatioa of forty days (for 
 *- 
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in ſo many the Eggs come to break) ſhe returns, and 
knowing where her Treaſure lyes, as well as any Man 
underſtands where he hides his Gold, ſhe opens them 
with great Joy and Alacrity, 

Many Obſervations like to theſe are made of the 
Grocodile. But the Superſtition of the Place will nox 
allow a Man to dive into the reaſon of the cauſes : 
In regard the foreknowledge of this Creature is im- 
puted more to Divinity then Reaſun. For neither 
farther nor nearer, but juſt ſo far as Nils that Year 
will increaſe and cover the Land, thither ſhe goes 
forth and lays her Eggs : Which the Country-men 
finding, are able to rel] one another how far the River 
will over-flow that Year, fotruly does that animal mea- 
ſure ſor himſelt,that tho ſhe live in the Water, ſhe may 
lay her Eggs dry. Bur the Young Ones being hatch'd, 
which ſoever of them fo ſoon as they are come to life, 
does not ſerze whatever comes next, either upon a Flye 
or a Worm, or a Straw, or a Tufft of Graſs with his 
Mcuth,the dam preſently tears him to peices with her 
Teeth, Bur thole that are feirce and active ſhe loves 
and cheriſhes, according to the Judgment of the wiſeſt 
Men, imparting her aff:ftion by the Rules of Judg- 
ment , not the ſway of Paſſion. 

The Sea-calves alſo bring forth upon the dry Land: 
but then ferching out their Young ones by degrees, 
they give them. « taſte of the Sea-water, and preſent- 
ly lead them out again ; and this they often do, till 
cuſtom has made them bold, and brought them to love 
a Sea Life. 

Frogs when they couple, uſe a certain croaking in» 
vitation which is commonly call'd Olobgon ; and when 
the Male has thus intic'd the Female, they abide to» 
gether all Night. For ia the Water they cannot, and 
in the day time th:y are afraid to engender upon the 
Land, which in the Night time they do without con- 
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troul : Ar other times they croak more ſhrill and loud, 
end'then it is a fign .of | Rain, and holds among the 
moſt aſſured Prognoftics of wet weather. 

But what an abſurdity, deareſt Nepeame, would this 
Paſhon of mine lead me- into, how ridiculous ſhould I 
appear, if trifling among Sea-calves and Frogs I ſhould 
omit one of the Marine Animals,the wiſeſt and moſt be- 
lor'd by the Gods? For what Nightingales are to be 
compared with the Halcyon for Muſick, or who will 
preſume to prefer the Swallows Induſtry, the Gentlenefs 
of the Dove, or the Art and Curioſity of the Bees to 
thoſe vertues aſcrib'd to the Halcyon ? One 1/land, #3 
Hiſtory tells vs, in love with Latonas's Birth, receiv'd 
and entertain'd her. But when the Ha! brings 
forth, abcut the Winter "Tropic, the whole Ocean re- 
mains calm and undiſturd's without the wrinkle of a 
Wave. So that there is not any otker Creature for 
which Man has fo great an aftcftion, ſeeing that for 
her fake for (even days and-feven nights together, in 
the depth of Winter, they fail without fear of Ship- 
wrack, and make their Voyages upon the Sea with 
greater ſafety then they travel] upon the Land. 

But if it be requir'd that we ſhould make a brief 
recital of her particular Vertues, ſhe is (6 great an ex- 
ample of Conjugal AﬀeCtion, that ſhe does not keep 
company with her Mate for a ſingle ſeaſon, bnt for 
whole years together : and that nog for wantoneſs, for 
ſhe never couples but with her own, but out of 
affeQtion ard friendſhip, like a truly vertuous Marry'd 
Wife. And when her Mate through Age becomes in- 
firm and not able to bear her Company, ſhe takes care 
of him, and feeds and carrys him about in his Old 
Age, never torlaking nor leaving him alone, bur taking 
bim upon ker Shoulders, carrys him from place to place, 
never abandoning him till death, * 


As 
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As to her affeQtion toward ber Young ones, and care 
of their preſervation, fo ſoon as ſhe perceives her ſelf 
near the time of her bringing forth, ſhe preſently be- 
takes her ſelf to the making of her Neſt. For the 
building of which, ſhe neicher makes uſe of Mudd 
and Durt, nor props it up with Walls and Ratrers, like 
the Swallows, nor does ſhe*weary leveral Members of 
her Body, like the Bees that employ their whole 
ſtrength to compleat their labour, and when they 0- 
pen their Cells, roy] rogether in a narrow compals to 
divide their Apartments, For the He'con having but 
one (ingle Inſtrument, one fingle Tool, which is her 
Bill nor any other help to affiſt her in labour and her 
care of her Young ones, what a wonderful Maſter- 
piece of Workmanſhip does ſhe er &? Iaſomuch that 
it is a difficult thing for them that have not well con- 
ſider'd it to believe their Eye-ſight ; her Workman- 
ſhip ſeeming rather the Art of a Ship wright, then of a 
Common Builder, of all Inventions being the -only 
Form not be over-whelm'd and waſh'd by the Waves, 
To this purpoſe ſhe gathers the "Thorns of the Sca- 
Needle, and twiſts and binds them rogether, { me 
ſtreight, others oblique, like the Woof 42 the I nom 
wherethe "Thread and Yarn are i terwoven one wicthiq 
another, till ſhe has fram'd a Neſt round and oblong, 
reſembling the uſual Fiſher-Boats. 'T'his when ſhe has 
hniſh'd ſhe launches into the Sea, where the Waves 
beating gently upen ir, dire& to reform what is: amis, 
by conſolidating the looſe ard 1.1 compacted Parts 
where the Water has for&d any entrance:1nfomuth that 


Wt lengrh ſhe faſtens and ſtrengthens what ſhe has pug 


together in ſuch a manner, that it is not tv be broken 
or peirc'd either by Stones or Stcel.. Nor i; the Sym- 
metry and Form of the inſide and-cavity of the Neſt - 
leſs to be admir'd. For it is fo- contriv'd as only 19 
receive her ſelf ; the entrance into it. not being to" be 
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found out by any other Creature; nor can the Sea it (@f 
finda way into it. ! am apt to believe that none of 
an ever ſaw this Neſt. But for my own part, that 
© have often ſeen, and hand''d one of them, I'may fafe- 

ly fay, tharl —- A 


In Delos Temple near Apollo's ſbrine, 
Something like this, a Fabrick, moſt Divine, 


Have ſeen : "That is to fay the Horned Alrar, celebrs 
ted for one of the ſeverr Wonders of the World, which 
without the help of Parger, Glue, Soder, Paſt, or any 
other binding is only fram'd of Horns that grew © 
the right-{ide of the Head of the Beaſt. * 
' Now may the Deity'be propitious to one that i" 
ſomewhat Muſical, and an Iſlander, while mildly I de 
ride the queſtions which thoſe Seoffers put, © wherefor: 
- ' © Apollo may nor be call'd Trig/o5us © 
This place isall the Mullet-ſbooter, when we hnd th: 
Ine 0 Venus is call'd the Mullet- Proteftrix : tc 
fall into this dif. which © reaſon -ſhe+ is honour'd wit 
cou:ſe. -and to Co adjoyning” to the Sea, ar 
leap from $y- ſacred Rights;an] certain it is that ſhe i 
"ga ATR diſpleasd - when any Muller is kill 
82 idle. Therefore at Lepric the Prieſts of 
rune never eat any thing that breeds in the Sea ; 
you know the' Muller is in great Veneration anor 
the Profeſſors of the Eleulinian Myſteries ; moreove 
that-the Priefteſs of Juno at Arges abltains from th 
fame Fiſh; and the reaſon is becauſe the Muller: 

and deſtroy the' Sea-bair, which is pernicious to Man 
and they ſpare thoſe Creatures that are kir 
and beneficial to him. Then again we 'find amor 
the Greeks Tetoples''and Alrars - frequemtly dedicate 
to Diana'Diftymna, (o calld from Dit: a Net,and De 
phmnien Apoile. - And that ſame place which Apollo | 
# —_—— n # «© peculiar! 
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peculiarly choſen for himſelf, was firft of all inhabited 
by the Cretens having a Dolphin for their Leader. For 
the Deity did not ſwim before his Army in another 
ſhape (as the Mythologits dream) but ſending a Dolphia 
to direft them in their courſe, the Dolphin broughe 
them to Cirrha. Story alſo tells us that they who were 
ſent to Simope by Prolomy Sater to. ferch thence 
Seraph and Bacchus, being driven by contrary Winds 
upon the Coaft of Males, having the Peloponneſus upon 
their right hands, while they were thus wandring and 
out of their courſe, a Dolphin appear'd before the Prow 
of the headmoſt Veſſel, and as it were kindly inviting 
them, conducted them intro fake Harbours and Roads, 
rill by his good guidance and leading them, he at length 
brought the whole Fleet to Cyyrba, There, when they 
came to offer the uſual Sacrihces for their ſafe landing, 
they came to underſtand, that of rwo Statues which 
were in the place, they were to take that of Plute and 
carry it along with them ; bur as for that of Proſerpine, 
they were only ro make it clean and leave it behind. 
Probable it is that the Deity had a kindneſs for the 
Dolphin conſidering how much he delights in Mulic, 
For which reaſon Pinderus likens himſelf to the Dolphin, 
and confeſſes himſelf ro be mov'd in the fame manney 
as that noble Creature, 


Which Flutes beloved Sound, 
Excites to play 
Upon the calm and placid Sea. 


Tho it is more probable that his Aﬀection to Men is 
more pleaſing to the Deiry ; being the only Creature 
that bears an AﬀeCction to Man, as he is a Man. For 
for the Land-Animals, ſome kinds there are that 
y him altogether, and the rameſt and moſt 
follow him andare familiar with him only a © 
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Elephant, | 
by neceſſity *conſtraia'd build in Hoyſes, ſeeking ſhade 
and ſeeuricy but are no leſs afraid of lan then the 
Wild Beaſts, Only to the Dolphin has natule be- 
- rr Quality ſo much ſought for by 
the beſt of Philoſophers, 'to love for no advantage. 
For that having no need at all of Man, be is a kind 
friend to all Men, and has lent his Afiſtance to many. 
'There is no Man that is ignorant of the tamous Story 
of Arien. And you my dear Friend, have ſcaſonably 
put us mind of Heſiod, 


Thou didſt not by 4 legal conſe 
| Rightly conclude thy long diſcourſe. 


For when you had ſo much in praiſe of the 
ham, yeuhouts not have paſs'd by the Dolphin. For it 
was a blind (tory of the Dog that bark'd and flew with 
violence upon the Murtherers. *T'was a more famous 
Story ; that of the Do{phins that took the Carkaſs of 
Heſied thrown into the Nemean Sea, and readily re- 
ceiving it from one ro ancther,landed it at Rum where- 
by the Murther came to be known. 

Myrtilus the Lezbian writes, that Ena'ns the Eohan 
being in Love with the Dawghter of Phineus, who by 
the Command of the Oracle of Ampbirrite, was cat 
from the Penthidien Rocks, when he underſtood it, 
threw himkif alſo into the Sea, but was fav'd by a 
Do/phin and carry'd to Lesbes. 

But the gertleneſs and kindneſs of the Doſphin to- 
wards the Faſean Lad, was fo extraordinary that it 
might -be faid ro amount even to amorous Love. For 

he play'd and {warm with him in the day time, fufter'd 
' bimſelf to be hand''d and beſtrid by him ; nor did 
ſim ay wich img bur pulp ures dim 

| s 
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which way foever the Lad by the, motion of his 
body turn'd him, while the F4cans Hlogk'd from all 
parts to the ſhoar to. behold the Art length 
the Lad being thrown from the ins back by 8 
terrible ſhowr of amp Hail, Fg au foo Which 
the mn perceiving, took up outh, and 
threw himſclf DOY. Land cagnine with the body, 
from which he never ſtirr'd till he dy'd out of his own 
Element : deeming it but juſt to pertake of that end 
of which he ſeem'd ro have been the occalions to his 
Friend and Play-fcllow. Nor can the Feſcav forger 
the Accident, but keep it ſtill in remembrance by the 
ſtamp upon their Coyn, which is a Led upon a Dolphins 
| back. And from hence it was that the fabulous Stories 
of Carew gain'd Credit. 

He wasa Parian by Birth, who reliding at Brgenticn, 
at what time a draught of Dolphins + in « Net, 
were exposd to Sale, and in danger of Slaughter, 
bought them up all, and pur them into the Sea again, 
It happen'd not long after that Carex took a Voyage 
in a Veſlel of fifty Ogrs, carrying, as the ſtory, goes 
ſeveral Pyrates But berween Naxu and the Bay of 
Paros he ſuffer'd Shipwrack ; and when all the reſt were 
drown'd, he alone was taken up by a Deſphin that ha- 
ſten'd to his Succour, and carry'd to Sycynthos, and (er 
a ſhore near the Cave, which to this day bears the 
name of Cerorum. Upon which Archilechus is ſaid to 
have made theſe Lines. 


Of fifty Men, Great Neptune, gentle grown 
Left Courteous Corranus a/rve for one. 


Some years after Carenus dying, his Relations burnt his 
Body near the Sea fide ; at what time ſeveral Dolphins 
appear'd near the ſhoar, asif they had come to his Fu- 
neral; nor would they ſtir till the Funeral was over, 

Moreover 
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Moreover = ——toghan ne Fae Sree © Delphla 
painted s Shield; and for what reaſon, the Z«- 
Callie Reniih ell x, as Critheus teſtifies : for hey 
fay that Telemachus when he was but a Boy falling into 
the Sea was ſav'd by the Dolphins that took him up and 
ſet him a ſhoar.And therefore he made uſe of a i 


by this ition of the Stories of Carows and Ubſſs, 
I will do Juſtice upon my ſelf, by concluding here. 
Ariſtetimus, Now Gentlemen, it lyes on your part 
OR rm Roa. | 
Soclares. Afſuredly then, for our parts, we ſhal} 
give the ſame Judgment in this, as Sophocles did in a- 


nother Caſe ; 

Diſcourſe upon diſcording Arguments, 

Is then determin'd beſt, when what was ſaid 
I: duly weighd and ſtated on both ſides. 


For thus comparing what you have both diſcours'd one 
againſt another,it will be that ye have acquitted 


your ſelves on both ſides like true n—_ 
. thoſe that would deprive Brute Animals of Senſe and 
Underſtanding. 


Plus 
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Plurarch's Morals : 
Vol, Y. 


That Brute Beaſts make uſe of Reaſon, 
Ulyiles, Circe, Gryllus. 


Tranſlated from the Creek by Sir A. ). 
i 


LL theſe things Circe, I believe that ] have learnt 
and well remember. Bur I would willingly 
ask thee, whether thou halt any Grecians here, 

which being Men thou halt transform'd into Wolves 
and Lyons. 

Circe, Very many, deareſt Vh/es, but wherefore do 
you ask the Queſtion? 

Ubſ. Becauſe in gavd truth, I am of Qpinian, I 
ſhould gain a High Reputation amang the Greeks, if 
by thy tavour I cquld reſtore theſe Men to human 

pe again, and not ſufter them through any neglj- 
gence of ming to wax old in the Bodies of Reaſts, 
where they lead a miſerable and ignomiaious Life. 

Carce. Surely this Man; fool as he is, believes it re- 
quilite that his Ambition ſhould be unfortunate ngt 
only to his Fricnds, but to thoſe that nothing belong 
to him, | 
= Vil 
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Ubſ. Thou art now jumbling and mixing anether 
vilanous Potion of twittle twattle, and wouldſt plainly 
turn'me into a Beaſt roo, if thou couldſt make me be- 
lieve that it were a misfortune to be transform'd from a 
Beaſt to a Man. 

Circe. What haſt thou made thy ſelf better then a 
beaſt, who forſaking an immortal Life, free from the 
Miſeries of Old Age, with me, art making ſuch haſt 
.through a thouſand threatning Calamities to a Mortal, 
and as] may ſay, Old Wife, purſuing an empty Good 
and a inſtead of real Truth, and all this, 
thinking to be more conſpicuous and famous then 
thou art. 

Ubſ. Well Circe, Ict it be as thou fayſt ; for why 
ſhould we be always contending abour the ſame thing ; 
however do me the favour to reſtore theſe Men, and 
give 'erm into my Cuſtody, 

Circe. By Hecate not 10 faſt neither : theſ: are no 
ordinary Fellows : but ask 'em firſt, whether they are 
willing. If they refuſe, do you being fuch an Eloquent 
Gentleman, dilcourſe '*em and perſwade *cm: it you 
cannot perſwade 'em, being too hard for ye at your 
own Weapon, then let it ſufice ye that you have ill 
conſulted your own and the of your Friends. 

Ubſ. Bleſſed Woman wherefore doſt thou mock me. 
thus; for how can they either talk or hear reaſon ; ſo 
long as they are Aﬀes, Hogs and Lyons? 

Circe. Be of good comfort moſt ambitious of Men ; 
I will ſo order the buſineſs, that they ſhall both under- 
ſtand and diſcourſe : or rather, let one ſuffice to hear and 
return anſwers inſtead of all the reſt : Look ye, here's 
one at hand ; pray talk to him. 

Ubſ. Prethee, Circe, by what name ſhall we call 
him? Who is this fellow of all the Men in the 


World ? 


Circss 
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Circe. What's this to the ? Call him Gylw 
if you pleaſe; and for my part, Ile leave ye together, 
that you may not ſuſpet him for ſpeaking contrary 
to his mind to pleaſe me. 

Gryll, Save ye, Mr. Ulyſſes. 

Ubſ. And you too, by Jove, Mr. Grylws. 

Grl. What is't, your Worſhip would have with 
me? | 

Ubſ. I knowing you were all born Men, pity the 
Condition ye are now in: and I pity ye the more, - for 
that being Greely ye are fallen under this misfortune : 
and therefore I made it my { to Circe, that ſhe 
would reſtore ye agai > jour fin thats, acid 
of you as were defirous, to the end ye might return 
home again with us. 

Gryll. Hold Mr. Ub/ſes, not a word more of this I 
beſeech your worſhip. For we all contemn thee, as 
one that none bur fools call cunning, and as vainly 
vauntſt thy felt to be wiſer then other Men, and yer 
art afraid of being chang'd from worſe to better ; 
like Children that are frightn'd at Phyſitians Doſes, 
and hate going to School, althd the Medicines and the 
Precepts of diſcas'd and fools make them healthy and 
learned ; juſt as thou refuſeſt to be transform'd our of 
one thing into another : and now thy bones rattle in 
thy skin for dread of living with Circe, leaſt ſhe ſhould 
transform thee into a Hog or a Welf ; and wouldſt per- 
ſwade us living in Plenty of -all Emoyments not only 
to forſake theſe Blefſings, bur ro abandon her that has 
ſo well provided for us to fail along with thee, and to 
become Men again, the moſt miſerable of all Crea- 
tures. 

Ubfſ. In my Opinion Grylus, this ſame wicked Cup 
has not only depriv'd thee of thy ſhape, but of thy 
ſenſe and reaſon too : or elſe thou art got drunk with 
thoſe Opinions which are every where exploded as m—_ 
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villanous: vunlefs forme voluptuous pleaſure of cuſtom 
ahd habit has betwitch'd thee to this Body. 


Grl. Neither of theſe,” O King of the Cephallenians- 
Bur if thou art come hither to diſpute, and not to rail 
and , we ſhall ſoon convince thee having Ex- 
perience of both manners of living, that our way is to 
be preferr'd before that which thou ſo much applaudeſt. 

Ubſ. Nay then go on ; Pie liſten with both Ears to 
hear this Paradox diſcuſs'd, 

Grzl. Have art ye then, Sir ; but it behoves us ro be- 

in firſt with thoſe Vertces which you ſo preſumpruouſ*- 
aſſume to your ſelves, and for which you fo highly 
advance your felves before theBeaſts,ſuch as Juſtice, Pru- 
dence, Fonitude, 6c, Now anfwer me, thou tne wiſeſt 
among Mortals ; For I have heard thee telling a ſtory 
to Circe of the Territory of the Cycleps, that bei 
neither plough'd nor planted by any Perſon, itis fo 
fertile and generouſly productive, that it bears all forts 
of Fruits and Herbs ſpontaneouſly. Now which do 
you prefer, this Country, or your 
* Yal di Compare. own Goat feeding ſtony ® Ithace, 
which being cultivatcd with great 
labour and hardſhip, yer little as it is, and barren, ſcarce 
znſwers the Expectations of the Husband-men? now 
take it not amiſs that 1 forewarn ye leaſt your Love 
ro =_ Country ſway ye to give an anſwer contrary 
to I ruth. 


Uhbſ. No, no, I will not lye for the matter : I mult 
confeſs I Love and Honcur my own Country mure ; 
Bur I applaud and admire theirs far beyond ir. 

Grill. Hence we muſt conclude that ir is fo as the 
wiſeſt of Men has affirm'd ; that there are ſome things 
to be prais'd and approv'd, others to be preferr'd by 
choice and affeftion. And I ſuppoſe you believe the 
fame concerning the Soul. For the ſame reaſon holds 
in reference to the Soul as to the ground ; that ſuch 
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a Soul ſhould be the beſt that produces Vertue like 
Frait withoet Labour and Toyl. 

Uhſ. Grant all this. 

Gryll. Tet you confeſs that the Souls of Beaſts are 
the more and more ferrilly endu'd for the Pro- 
duction of Vertue ; ſeeing that withour any Com- 
mand or Document it produces and increaſes that Ver- 
rue which is requiſite for every one. 

Ulyſ. Prithee Grylw don't rave, but tell me what 
thoſe Vertues are that Beaſts partake of ? 

Gr. Rather, what Vertues do they not partake of 
in a higher degree then the wiſelt of Men ? Look up- 
on Fortirude in the firſt placc of which you vaunt and 
brag to have ſuch a terrible ſhare, and are not aſham'd 
of rhe magnificent Titles of Ulyſſes the Bold, and Cit- 
Stormer, when indeed like a pititul Knave, as thou art, 
thou doſt only circumvent by Tricks and Artifices 
Men that only underſtand the ſimple. and generous 
way of making War, ignorant altogether of Fraud 
ew | Faith-breaking, and by that means cover'ſt thy de- 
ceit with the name of Vertze which never admits of 
any ſuch Coney»carching Devices. But you obſerve 
the Combats ard . Warfare of Beaſts as well one as 
gainſt another as againſt your ſelves, how free from 
Craft and Deceit they are, and how with an open and 
naked Courage they defend themſelves by meer ſtrength 
of Body ; and how neither afraid of the Law that calls 
them forth to Battle, nor the ſevere Edits againſt 
Deſertors, but only out of ſcorn to be overcome, they 
hght with obſtinacy to the laſt for Conqueſt and Vidtory. 
For they are not vanquiſhd when their Bodies are 
worſted, neither does deſpair cowardize them, but 
they dye upon the ſpot : And you ſhall ſee many times 
that the ſtrength of many, while expiring, being re- 
tir'd and crowded together in ſome part of the body, - 
fill makes refiſtance againſt the Victor, and _w 
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and fumes till at it fails like extinguiſh'd Fire char 
goes out for want _ Bur there is no crying for 
Quarter, no begging of Mercy ; no acknowledgment 
of being beaten. nor will-the Lyon be a. laveto the 
þ ad echger - = oa +> ad ay 9 
| ve to another, willing a , ing  Ser- 
virude ER 
ſide ſuch Beaſts as Men by Nets and treacherous Snares 


w dye then ſerve, Nouriſhment and ſuffering 
extremity of Ones, 
being tractable and by reaſon of: their Age, 


pro languiſhi 

through the taſte of preternatural Delights, ror 
that which is call'd Domeſtication, which is only - an 
Effeminating of their natural fury, Whence it is ap+ 
parent that Beaſts are naturally inclia'd to be couragi- 
ous and daring, but that the martial confidence of Men 
1s Which moſt noble Uyſſes you may 
chiefly obſerve from hence : for that in Beaſts, Nature 
keeps an. equal ballance of Strength ; ſo that the Fe- 
male being but little Inferior to the Male, 
all neceflary roiis, and fights in defence of her young 
Ones. And thus you hear of a certain Cranponian Sow, 
which tho a Female held Theſzus tack, and found him 
work ſufficient. Neither had the Wiſdom of that 
fame Female Sphynx that - peſter'd Phycizm with her 
Riddles and Emgms's avail'd her,had ſhe not far excell'd 
the Cadmem in Strength and Fortirude. Not far from 
whence the Telmeſian Fox had his Den, a great pro» 
pounder of Queſtions alſo z not rar vv 
male Serpent that fought with Apolo for hi e at 
k took the Mare the from 
the Sicyonian as a bribe to diſcharge him from going to 
the Wars, to ſhew how much he eltcem'd a ou 
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and us Mare above a timorous Coward. . You 
youf Gif have glfo ſeen Female Panthers and Lionefles 
lictle , Inferior to. the Males in Strength and Courage : 
when your own Wite, tho a Lacedemonian, when you 
were heQtoring and bluſtering, abroad, fare at home in 
the ChimneyeCorner,not daring to encounter the Swal- 
logs thar pl both her and ber Fatnily, Whence it 
is apparent that Fortirude is not natural to Men, for then 
the Wometi, would pertake of ir. So that the Fortitude 
which youexerciſe is only conſtrain'd byLaw,not natural 
and voluntary,but ſubſervient ro the manners of thePlace, 
and enf{lav'd to reproach; a thing made up only of 
glorious Words and adventirious Opinion : And you 
undergo - labour, and throw your ſelves into danger, 
not out of a real Valour and Boldneſs, but becauſe ye 
are more afraid of the other. Therefore as 
thy own Companions, he that firſt makes baſt to ſnatch 
up the light Oar, does it not becauſe he contemns it, 
but becauſe he is loath to be troubl'd with the more 
heavy, fo he that endures a blow to avoid a wound, 
and defends himſelf againſt an Enemy to preſerve him» 
ſelf from Wounds and Death, does it not out of da» 
ring courage againſt rhe one,' but out of fear of the 
other. Thus your Fortitude is only a prudent fear ; and 
your Courage, a knowing Timidity, which underſtand- 
ingly does one thing to avoid another. In ſhorr,if you 
believe your ſelves ſuperior to the Beaſts in Forticude, 
why do your Poets call choſe that behave themſelves 
moſt valiantly againſt their Enemies /Foff breaſted, Lyon- 
hearted, and compare them to Wild- boars ? bur never 
call'd the Courage of Lyons Mim-like, or reſembPdthe 
Strength of a Wild-boar to that of a Man. © Buras 
they call the fwift #/md-foored, and the beauriful Ged'ihe + 
formid, hyperbolizing'in their Similies ; ſo when they - 
extol the Gallantry of the ſtour in Battle, they 
derive their Compariſons From the Superior in Roy 
_ | M C : 
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The reaſon is becauſe Courage is as it were the tinfture 
and edge of Fortitude ; which the Beaſts make uſe of 
mates, x in their Combats, but in you being mix'd with 
Reaſon, like Wine diluted with Water, it gives way 
to denger, and wg obo yarny ity. And fome of 
are w that Courage is in 
le, and therefore laying it aſide, make by 
Reaſon ; which they do well for their preſervation, but 
are ſhamefully beſidg the cuſhion in point of Strength 
and How abſurd therefore is it for you to 
complain of Nature becauſe ſhe did not furniſh your 
Bodies with Goades, and Teeth, and crooked Claws to 
defend your ſelves, when at the fame time you would 
difarme the Soul of her natural Weapons ? 

Ub. In good truth, Grylus, you are grown, in my 
conceit, a notable Sophiſter, to diſcourle at this rate 
out of a Hogs ſnour, and yet to handle your Argu- 
ment fo ſtrenuouſly. Bur why have you not all this 
while ſpoke a word of Temperance. 

Gryl.. Becauſe I thought you would have contra- 
dicted firſt what I have already ſaid. But you are in 
haſt to hear what I have to ſay concerning Tempe- 
rance, becauſe that being the Husband of a moſt tem- 

and chaſt Wite, you believe you have ſet us an 

ple of Temperance by abſtaining from Circe's 

Embraces ; and yet in this you differ nothing from all 

the Beaſts ; for neither do they deſire to approach their 

Superiors ; but purſue their Pleaſures and Amours a 
thoſe of their.own Tribe. 
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VolV: - That Brave Begſts male afs 
And for the Cheſti ef thy Helge the thouſand 
Rooks and Daws chatter « but ' make 

nor 


ic ridiculous and expoſe it to Contempt, there beir 
nine 


Ages of Men: 6 
male Raoks that does not chaſliry . thy 
nine times. 


then is the contrating and well governing our deſires, 
oft thoſe that are 


ber, like a multitude of Foreigners outnumbring the 
Natives, and expelling them from their Habitations. 
But the Beaſts baving their Souls unmix'd, and not to 
be overcome by theſe Adventitious Paſhons ; and li- 
ving Lives as diſtant from vain Opinion as from the 
Sea, are interior to you in, living elegantly and ſuper- 
fluouſly : but they are — wary 10 the preſer- 
vation of their Chaſtity, and che right Government of 
their Delres, as being neuher troubl'd with many, nor 
thoſe Foreign to their Natures : and therefore formerly 
1 was no leſs ſmitten with = Gliſter of Gold _ 
Wn. t 
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thou art now, as believing nothing elſe that a Man 
could poſſeſs ro be comparable to it. Silver alſo and 
Ivory inveagl'd me with the fame defires ; and he that 
enjoy'd theſe things in the greateſt meaſure ſeem'd to 
be a Man moſt happy and beloy'd of God, whether 
a Phrygian or a Carian, whether more meanly deſcen- 
ded then Dole, or more miſerable then Priemus. From 
thence forward being altogether ſway'd by my defires, 
I reap'd no other pleaſure nor delight in any other Bleſ- 
ſings of my Life, with which I abounded, believing that 
I wanted ſtill and miſt my ſhare of thoſe that were 
the chiefeſt and the greateſt. Therefore I remember, 
when I beheld thee in Creer, at ſome Solemnity, moſt 
pompouſly attired, I neither envy'd thy Wiſdom , nor 
thy Vertue, but the extraordinary fineneſs and exqui- 
ſite Workmanſhip of thy Twnic,and the glyſtering of thy 
Purple upper Garment, and the Beauty of rhe Orna- 
ments that ſtrook me with admiration : - and the Gol- 
den Clap, me thought, was a pritty Toy that had 
ſomething of extraordinary Graving in it ; and be- 
witch'd with theſe Baubles I follow'd thee -as the = 
men did, But now being altogether eſtrang'd 
thoſe vain Opinions, and DJrem my underſtanding pu- 
rify'd 1 tread both Gold and Silver under my feer as | 
do the common Stones: nor did I ever more 
ſoundly upon thy Carpets and Tapeſtries, then now | 
do, rowl'd over head and ears in the deep and ſoft Mud. 
None of thoſe adventitious defires reſide in our Souls ; 
© but forthe moſt part our manner of living is accuſtom'd 
to neceſſary Pleaſures and Deſires: as for thoſe 
pleaſures which are not neceffary but only natural, we 
make ſuch a uſe of them as is neirher without order 
nor moderation. And therefore let us conlider theſe in 
the” firſt place. 
The Pleafure then, that affefts the ſence of ſinelling 
wich feet Odors and fragant Exhalations beſides th 
| | , 
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it bas ſomething in ic, which is pure in it elf, and as it 
were beſtow'd upon us gratis, contributes alſo in ſome 
meaſure ro the diſtinftion of nouriſhment. For the 
Tongue is ſaid to be the Judge of ſweer, ſowre and 
tart, when the ſeveral juyces intermix'd with the 
diſtinguiſhing taſte, undergo a kind of ſeparation. But 
our ore the taſte, becoming ſenſible of rhe ver- 
tue and qualities of every one, and being more accurate 
then the Taſters attending upon Princes, admits what is 
familiar to Nature, and expells whatever is dilagreea- 
ble to it: Neither will «= ſuffer it to touch or moleſt 
the taſte, bur accuſes and declares the oftenliveneſs of 
the thing ſmelt, before it do any harm. As to other 
things breed no diſturbance.to it, conſtraining ye 
for the fake of the ſweet ſcents of Cinnamon, 'Nard, 
Cephalic Herbs, and Aromatic Reed, to ſeek out for 
things diſſimilar, and jumble them together with a 
kind of Apothecaries or Perfumers Art, and at vaſt ex- 
pence to purchaſe an unmanly and effeminat delighte, 
tor nothing profitable -or uſeful. Now being ſuch, 
this ſence of ſmelling has not only corrupted all the Fe- 
male Sex, but the greateſt part of Men, infomuch rhar 
they care not to converſe with their own Wives, u 

leſs Perfum'd with precious Oyntments, and Odorife. 
rous compoluions. Whereas Sows, ſhe Goats and 0- 
ther Females attraft the Boars, he Goats, ani the 
males of their own kind by their own proper Sceots ; 
and the ſmell of the pure Dew, the Meadows. and 
Graſs incites them to copulation out of common at- 
- feftion ; the Females, without the Coyneſles of Wo-+ 
men, or the praftice of little Frauds and Faſcinations 
to inflame the luſt of their Mates : nor are the Males, 
with amorous cage and frienzy ſtimulated, enforc*d rg 
purchaſe the At of Generation with expenlive hire or 
ſervile Aſſiduity, enjoying their ſeaſonable © Amours 
without deceit, or = of the ſatisfaQion of their 


M 3 Venery ; 
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irs Det ebook 
Plants, a their is 

the Female admitting the Male, nor the 
Afale attewpting the Female after ion. And thus 
Pleaſure bas but a ſmall and ſlender eſteem among vs. 
So that even to this very day we Beaſts were never 
tainted yet with coupling Male with Male, and Fe- 
male with Feinale. Of which nevertheleſs there are 


Examples to be produc'd among the and 
molt cer eros For paſi by not worth 


amenmen hunted all Beetie in curfil of _—_ 
Wn his Embraces, and after he had falſly accus 
the Sea and , Winds, flung «gan Þ — Sy w; 
brave into the Lake Cote r6 quench his Love, and 
free himſelf from the Ardor of his Luſt. 

Hercules in like manner his Beardlefs Friend, 
_ his choiceſt Afﬀſociates, and Senlyy'e the 


ol the Spring Reon bg Sirnam'd 
Prous, Ces Sn lows as 

Infription, Ackiler the fad; when Achile; at that time 
we Bp And I hear the [nſcription is ftill remaining, 
Yet if a Cock tread a Cock, in the abſence of the Hen, 
he is burnt alive, upon the of the Sourh 
Pyar tut portends ſore calamiry. Which 

confeſſion in Men themſelves, thar the Beaſts 
CT in chaſtiry, and that Force is not to be 
put upon Nature for the"fake of Pleaſure. Bur your 
incontinence is ſuch, that Nature, though ſhe haverhe 
Law to affiſt her, is not able to keep it within Bounds; 
infomuch that like a rapid inundation, thoſe inordinate 
defires overwhelm Nature with coritinual violence, 
xrouble and confuſion, For Men have copulated with 
ſhe Goats, Sows and Mares : And Women have run 
Mad nx Make Beaſts : { A Tom HCI 
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the Minotaur: and Silvans, and as I am apt to 
believe, the oo and Centaurs, "Tis true that 
ſometimes conſtrain'd by hunger, a Dog or a Bird has 
fed upon human Fleſh, but never yer d14 any Beaſt at- 
tempt to couple with human Kind. Burt Men conſtrain 
and force the Beaſt to theſe and many other unlawful 
Pleaſures. 

Now being thus wicked and incontinent in reference 
to the aforeſaid luſtful defires, it is no lefs eafie r9 be 
prov d that Men are more intemperate then Beaſts, 
even in thoſe things which are n*ceffaryy thar is ro fay, 
in cating and drinking ; the pleaſure of which weal- 
ways enjoy With ſome benefit to our ſelves: Bur you 
purſuing the pleaſure of citing and drinking beyond 
the fatisfaftion of Nature, are puniſh'dwith many and 
tedious Diſeaſes, which ariſing from the ſingle Fountain 
of ſuperfluous gourmandizing, hill your Bodies with all 
manner of wind and vapors not cafie for purgation to 
expel.In the firſtplace, all forts ofBeaſts according to 
their kind feed upon one fort of food which is pro» 
per to their Natures ; ſome upon Grafs, ſome upon 
Roots, and others upon Fruits. . They that feed upon 
Fleſb never mind any other fort of. Food. Neither do 
they rob the weaker Animals of their nouriſhment : 
But the Lyon ſufters the Hart, the Wolf permits the 
Sheep to feed upon what Nature has provided for 
them, Bur Man, ſuch is his voracity, falls upon all, to 
ſatishe the pleaſures of his Appetite, tryes all things, 
taſtes all things; and as if be were yet to ſeek what was 
the moſt proper . Dyct and moſt agreeable ro his Na» 
tyre, among all the Creatures is the only Al devourer. 
And firſt he makes uſe of Fleſh, not for want, as 
having the liberty to take his choice of Herbs and 
Fruits, the plenty of which is inexhauſtible 3 bur our 
of luxury and being cloy'd with neceſfaries, ſeeks after 
inconvenient and impure Dye purchas'd by the ſlaugh- 
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ter of living Creatures; by that meanes,fhewing himſelf 


* more cruel then the moſt Savage of Wild Beaſts. For 


Blood, Murder and Fleſh are proper to nouriſh the 
Kitez the Wolf and Dragon, but to Man they are de- 
licious viands. Then making uſe of all, he does nor 
do like the Beaſts, which abſtain from moſt Creatures, 
and only are at enmity with a few, and that only 
compell'd by the neceſſities of -hunger ; but neither 
Fowl, nor Fiſh, nor any thing that lives upon the 
Land eſcape your Tables, though they bear the Epi- 
thites of Human and Heſpitable. Let it be ſo : That no- 
thing will ſerve ye but to devour whatever comes 
near ye to pamper and indulge ybur voracious Appe- 
rites, Yer when the beieke an] jlertive of your pre: 
petual gourmandizing, conſidering bow you are forc'd 
to toy] and labor for unprofitable experience ? But ſuch 
is the prudence of the Beaſts as nor to admir of any vain 
and unprofitable Artsg And as for thoſe that are neceſ- 
fary,they do not acquire them as being introduc'd by o- 
thers, or taught for reward; neither do they make 
it their ſtudy to ſoder and faſt'n one contemplation to 
another, but they are ſupply'd by their own prudence 
with ſuch as are true born and genuine. "Tis true, 
we hear the Egyptians are g ly Phyſicians. Bur 
the Beaſts are not only every one of them nationally 
cndu'd with knowledge and Art which way td cure 
themſelves, but alſo ro procure their Food, and re- 
pair their ſtrength ; to catch their prey by {light and 
cunning, to guard themſelves frem danger ; neither 
are ſome of them ignorant how ro teach the Science 
of Muſic fo far as is convenient for Them.For from whom 
did we learn to run to the Rivers when we are Sick, to 
ſearch for Crey-fiſh but fromthe Hogs? Who taught the 
Tertoiſes when they bave eaten Vipers, to Phyfix 
themſelves with Baſl ? Who taught the Cretan Goats, 
when ſhot with Arrows that ſtick in their —_— 
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betake themſelves to Dittany ? Which have no 
ſooner eaten, but the Heads of rhe Darts fall out of 
the Wound. Now if you ſay that Nacure is the School- 
Miſtreſs that teaches them theſe thingy, —_— 
the prudence of Beaſts to be deriv'd the. cheifeſt 
and wiſeſt Original of Underſtanding... Which it you 
think not proper to call reaſon and wiſdom, 'tis time 
for ye to find out a more glorious and honourable 
name for it ; as indeed by its cfiects it ſhews it ſelf to 
be greater and more wonderful in power : Not illiterate 
or without - omg org inſtructed by its ſelf, and 
wanting nothi without 3 not weak and im- 
perfe&t, but wo the vigour and perfc&tion of its 
natural verrue, ſupporting and cheriſhing that natural 
contribution of underſtanding which others attain to by. 
Inſtruction and Education. So that whatever Men 

uire and contemplate in the midſt of their luxury 
and wantonnefs, thoſe things our underſtanding attains 
to, through the excellency of our apprehenſions, even 
contrary to the Nature of the Budy. For not to ſpeak 
of Whelps that learn to draw dry Foot, and Colts that 
will Practice Figure Dances, there are Crows that will 
ſpeak, and Dogs that will leap through Hoops as they 
turn round. You ſhall alſo ſee Horſes and Bulls upon 
the Theatres lye down, dance, ſtop and move their 
Bodies after ſuch a manner, as would puzzle even Men 
to perform the ſame things ; which though they are 
of lirtle uſe, yer being learnt and remember d by Beaſts, 
is a great Argument of their Docility. ; 

It you doubt whether we learn Arts; he convinces 
you that we teach them. For Patri reach their 
Young Ones to hide themſelves by lying upon their 
Backs juſt before a clod of Earth, to eſcape the purſuit, 
of the Fowlers. And you ſhall obſerve the Old Storks 
when their Young Ones firſt begin to take Wing, 
whatcare they rake to iaſtruct them upon the Tops of 
Houſes. 
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Houſes. Nightingales alſo teach their Young Ones to 
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HCI ES: 
ired at , that I was (6 perſwaded 
by idle Arguments of the Sophiſters,to believe that all o- 
ther Creatures were void of ſenſe and reaſon excepr Man. 

Ubſſe:.Why then,Grjtlus does your Tranſmuration in- 
form ye alſo thatSheep and Aſſes are rational Creatures? 

Gryllus. From theſe very Creatures, moſt worthy and 
beſt of Men, Ulyſſes, the Nature of Beaſts is chicfly to 
be diſcern'd to be as it is, neither void of Reaſon nor 
Underſtanding. For as one Tree is neither more or leſs 
without a Soul, but are altogether in the fame condition 
of Inſenfibility (for there isno Tree that is endu'd with a 
Soul.)So neither would one Animal feem ro be more {low 
to underſtand or more indecible another, if all 
did not pertake of Reaſon and ing, tho ſome 


ſtupiany i 
A of the quickneſs and urtlery of others, which 
a etdiyep compre d Far, « Welf e « 
ith a or Af: As if thou ſhould'ſt 
compare thy ſelf to P, or thy Grand-father 
Autolycus with that fame Glaucus the Cormmebran,mentioned 
in Homer. For I do not believe there is that difference 
berween Beaſt and Beaſt, in Point of Reaſon and Un- 


F 
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» derſtanding and Memory,as berween Man and Man. 


Ubſſer. Have a care, Gryllus, 'tis a dangerous thing 
to allow them Reaſon, that have no knowledge of a 
Deity. 
=" Muſt we then deny thy ſelf, moſt noble 
Ubſſes, to be fo wiſe and full of Srratagems as thou art 
eſteem'd to be, becauſe begot by Sigphus that got the 
ſtart of thy Father upon the Wedding day ? ® * ® 
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Of the Face, appearing within the Orb of 


* the Moon. 


Tranſlated out of the Greek by 
/ | A. G. Gem. | 


The Beginning of this Diſcourſe is loft. 


eſe things then, ſaid Hyila; For it agrees 

with my Story, and is Guy gps Bute 

I ſhould firſt willingly ask, what need 

there is of making whe Preamble apainft 
theſe Opinions, which are at hand, and in every Mans 
Mouth, concerning the Face, that is ſeen within 
Orb of the Moon. Why ſhould we not, ſaid 1, 
by 'the Ditfculry, there is in theſe Diſcourſes, ford 
upon thoſe ? For as they, who have long lain lingring 
under chronical Diſeaſes, afrer they have been wotri 
out and tie'd with experimenting all ordinary Reme- 
dies, and the uſual Rules of Living, and Diet, have 
at aft Recourſe to Luſtratiuns and Purifications, ro 
Charms and Amulers faſtned about the Neck, and to the 
facerprecation of Dreams : fo in ſuch obſeure, and ab- 


true 
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ſtruſe Queſtions and Speculations, when the common, 
apparent, and ordinary Reaſons are not fatisfaftory, 
there is a neceſſity of trying ſuch as are more extrava- 
gant, and of 'not contemning, but enchanting our 
{elves, as one may fay, with the Diſcourſes of the Anti- 
ents, and endeavoring always to find out the Truth, 
For you fee at the very firſt Bluſh, how impertinent 
his Opinion is, who ſaid, that the Form, appearing in 
the Moon, is an Accident of our Sight, by its Weak- 
neſs giving way to her Brightneſs, which we call the 
Dazling of our Eyes: for he perceives not, that this 
ſhould rather befall our Looking againſt the Sun, 
whoſe Luſtre is more reſplendent, and his Rays more 
and piercing, as Empedecles allo in a certain Paſ- 
of his, has not unpleaſantly noted the differcncs of 
theſe two Planets, ſaying : 


- _ The ſharp-riy'd Sun, and * gently ſhining Moon : 
of >dire, 
I read i- For thus does he call her alluring, fa- 
nancy, a Vorable, and barmleſs Light. No leſs ab- 
Name gi- fſurd -appears the Reaſon, he afterwards 
—— ives, why dull and weak Eyes diſcern no 
v7 Siorace of Fore in the, Moon, hodib 
here appearing to them plain and ſmooth ; 
by Plu- whereas thoſe, whoſe Sight is mon cen 
and penetrating, better deſery the Linea- 
ments, __—_ obſerve the Im» 
prefſions of a Face, more evidently 
diſtinguiſh its different Parts. For it ſhould, 
in my Opinion, be quite contrary, if this 
were a Fancy, caus'd by the Weakneſs of 


the vanquiſh'd Sight : ſo that where the Patients Eye is 
weaker, a werdd be more expreſs and &+ 
vident. Moreover, the Incquality every way confutes 
this Reaſon : for this Face is not ſeen 1n S—_ 
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and confus'd Shadow ; but the Poet Ayefianax+ not 
unelegantly deſcribes it, ſaying, 


With ſhining Fire, it circled deos appear, 

And in the midſt 6 ſeem. tbe Viſage clear 

Of 4 young Maid, whoſe Eye's more gray then blew, 
Her Brow and Cheeky a bluſhing Red do ſbew. 


For indeed dark and ſhady things, encompaſs'd with 
others, that are bright and ſhining, fink 

and reciprocally rife again, being repell'd | by them, and, 
in a Word, they are fo ms nd one within another, 
that they ent the Figure of a Face painted to the 
Life: andt - hemb to have been great Probability 
in that, which was ſpoken againſt Clearebus by Ariſtosle, 
who appears not inconveniently to be call'd yours. For: 
this 4ri/?orle of yours was intimately acquainted with the 
ancient one, alch6 he perverted many of the Peripateric 
Dodrins. 

Then Ap-llonides taking up the Diſcourſe, and azking, 
what that Opinion of Clearchus was: It would more, 
faid I, beſeem any Man, t ET rant. of 
this Diſcourſe, as being _ Tatar 


Ocean, repreſented in. the Moon, 2s. in a Mirror, 
the Circumference of a Circle, being every way 
+ ed back, is wont to deceive the Sight in ſuch __ 
cannot be dire&ly ſeen. And the. full Moon s 
EvenneG and Luſtre che moſt beauriful and cup es 
Mirrors. As then you hold, thatthe Heavenl eter be _ 
pears, when the Light is refleted back towards the Sun 
in a Cloud, that has got a little Jiquid Smoothneſs and 
Conliſtence : o, ſaid. he, there is ſeen in the Moon the 
Surface of the Sea, not in the Place, . where it is _fitua- 
ted, but from whence the Refraftion gives a Sight @ i: 
by 
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by itsreverberared and reflexed 'Light, as Apeſianax 2- 
gain ſays in another Paſſage: | 

This flaming Mirror offers ts your Eyes 

The vaſt Seas Figure, as beneath it lies 

Fooming wth raging Billows, — — 

Hyellapides therefore, being delighted with this, ſaid: A 
'Gngular Opinion indeed is this-of his, and, to ſpeak in 
y and newly invented by a Man, ſuf- 
 preſumpruous, but not void .of Learning and 


- Hotenttly 
"Wit. But how, I ipray, was it refuted ? 


Firſtfaid LiftheSuperficies of the Sex is all of a Nature, 
'theQuyrent of it muſt be uniform and continuate, but the 
'Appearance of thoſe black and dark Spors, which are ſeen 


in the Face of the} Moan, is not continu'd, but it has 


certain. Iſthmes or Partitions clear and bright, which di- 
vide and ſeparate what is dark and ſhady. Whence e- 
very Place being diſtinguiſht, and having its own Li- 
:mits-apart, the Approachings of the Clear to the Ob- 
ſure, raking a Reſemblance of High and Low, expreſs 
and 'repreſent the Similirude of a Figure, ſeeming to 
have'Eyes and- Lips: fo that we muſt of neceſſity ſup- 
either that there are many Oceans and main Seas, 
difti 'd by Mithmes and Continents of firm Land, 
which is evidently abſurd and talſe ; or that if there is 
but one, *tis not credible, its Iniage "ſhould appear f 


- diffrafted and diffipated by pieces; and as for this, 'ris 


more ſecure, - and there is leſs Danger in asking, than in 
ing in your' Preſence : Whether the habitable 


al} the Sight, reflefted and (ent back by the Moon, 


*ſhould equally touch the whole” Ocean, and thoſe that 


*Batth being equal-in Length and Breadth, it is poſſible, 
"thr 
"jail, and dwell-in it, as do the- Britains : - eſpecially ſince 


the Earth, as you-have maintain'd, 'has but the Propor- 


tion-of a Point, adn © "7 


the Refration of the Sight againſt the Moon 
neither to you nor Hipparchus, And yet, my 
Lemprias, there are niany Naturaliſts, who approve not 
this DoQtrine of his touching the nn CI 


Friend 


ſeen only in the 
- of Probability ee ok 
For the Laws ui i i 
ſhould ſuffer this in all, or le in none. ko 
But pray,Sir,faid I, caſting mine Lacius, 
alintle fo mind, what was ſai uc firſt by thoſs of our Parry. 
| Nay rather, an{wer'd he, leſt we ſhould ſeera too 


paſſing by the Opinion 
thing 


and cover with ſpecious Expreſſions fo and falſe 
an Opinion. Burt fo did not our Friend, bur faid, as the 
Truth is, that the Stoicks disfigur'd and mortify'd the 
Moons Face, filling ir with Stains and black Spors, one 
while invocating her by the Namie of Diang and Minerve, 

| and 
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and another while making her a and Mixture of 
dark Air and Char-coal Fire, not of it ſelf, or 
having any Light of its own, Ay y hard to be 
judg'd and known, alwa gee? ah ie Aera hich 
like ro thoſe Thanders which are-by the Poets ſtil'd 
lightles and footy. + Now, that a Fire of Coals, ſuch, 
as they would have that of the Moon to. be, cannot 
have any Continuance, nor yet ſo much as the leaſt Sub- 
liſtence, unleſs it meets with ſome” folid Matter, fit to 
maintain it, keep it in, and feed . it, has, I think, far 
better than it is by theſe Philoſophers, been 05g a6 
by thoſe Poets, who in merriment afhrm, that Vulc 
was therefore faid ro belame, becauſe Fire can no more 
go forward withour Wood or Fewel, than a Criple 
without a Crurch. -If then the Moon is Fire, whence 
has it ſo much Air? For that Region above, which is 
with*a continual Motion carry'd round, confiſts not of 
Air, but ſome more excellent: Subſtance, whoſe Nature 
it is to ſubtilizg and ſet on fire all other things. And if 
rammgngace” engendred there, how comes it, that ir 
chang'd and tranſmuted by the 
—_ oo yg br and Ae Subſtance ? And 


how can it maintain and preſerve it ſelf, cohabiting 6 


long with the Fire, as a Nail always bur and faſten'd i - 
one and the lame Place ? For being rare, and diffus* 
as by Nature it is, tis not fitted for Permanericy = 


, Continuance, but for Change and Diſſipation ; neither 
+ » it poſfible, that it ſhould condenſe and grow com- 


mixt wich Fire, and utterly void of Water 
and Nr os only two Elements, by which the Nature 
of the Air ſuffers it ſelf ro be brought to a Conſiſtency 
and Thickneks And fince the Swiftneſs and Violence 
of Motion is wont to enflame the Air, which is in 


| zones, and even in Lead it elf, as cold as it is: much 


more _will.it that, which, being... in Fire, is with fo 
great an Imperugluy whirl'd abour. For they are diſ- 
pleas'd 
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pleas'd with Empedecles for making the Moon a Maſs of 
Air, conge\'d after the manner of Hail, included with- 
in a Sphere "of Fire. - And yet they themlelves fay, 
that the Moon, being a Globe of Fire, contains in it 
much Air \difpers'd here and there ; and this, .rhd it has 
neither Ruprures, Concavities, nor Depths (which they, 
who affirm it to be earthy, admit ;) but-:the Aur lies , 
ſuperficially on irs Convexiry. Now this is both againſt 
the Nature of Permanency, and impoſſible to be ac- 
corded, with what we ſee in- full Moons : for it ſhould 
not appear ſeparately black and dark, but either be 
wholly obſtur'd and conceal'd, or elſe co-illuminated, 
when the Moon is overſpread by the Sun. For with 
us the Air, which is in the Pits and Hollows of the Earth, 
whither the Rays of the Suncannot penetrate, remains 
dark and lightlefs ; bur rhat, which is ſpread over its 
exterior Parts, has Clearnefs, and a lightſome Colours 
For ic is by reaſon of its Rarity eaſily transform'd into 
every Quality\,and Faculty, bur principally of Light 
and Brightneſs, by which, being never © lirrle touch, 
it incontinently changes, and is illuminated. "This Rea» 
ſon therefore, as it ſeems greatly to help and maintain 
the Opinion of thoſe, who thruſt the Air into certain 
deep Valleys and Caves in the Moon : fo it confutes 
you, wh> mix and compoſe her Sphere,[l know not how, 
of Air and Fire. For it is not potfible, that there ſhould 
remain any Shadow or Darkneſs in the Superficies of the 
Moon, when the Sun with his Brightnefs clcars and en- 
lightens, whatſoever we can diſcera of her, and cur 
with our Sight. 

Whilſt 1 was yet ſpeaking, Pharnaces, interrupting 
my Diſcourſe, ſaid : Sec here again the uſual Stratagem 
of the Academy, brought into play «gainit us, which is 
to buſy themlelves at every turn in ſpeaking againlt 
others, bur never to afford an Opportuaity for -reprov® 
ing, what they ſay themſelves : fo tbat thoſe, with 

NR whom 


appearing in the Orb of the Moon. | ValLV. 


be Reſpon- 
and Defendants, and never Plaintiffs or Oppo- 
—_ You ſhall not therefore bring me this Day to 


As for us therefore, we ſay nothing, 


tree. 

rake from them. But how do they, my good 
———pr the Moon to be Earth, rurn the 
the Earth remains here hanging inthe Air, being 
greater than the Moon, #s the Mathematicians meaſure 
their Magnitude by the Accidents of Eclipſes, and y 
the Paſſages of the Moon thrd the Shadow of the 
Earth, gathering thence, how great a Space it takes up 


the ſharp pointedneſs of the Earths Shadow. And 


the Moon 1 her Eclipſes, being caught within this 
yet of the Shadow, can ſcarce get of it by going 
in 


: 
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you are perhaps afraid, leſt the Moon ſhould fall, if it. 
were acknowledg'd to be Earth ; but as for the Earth, 
A&ſchylus has ſecur'd you, when he fays that dries 


Like « firm Pillar, Heav'n and Earth ſuſtains, 
Whilſt on his Back « beavy Weight remains. 


ſelf is our of all dread of the Earths falling; 
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And 1s Men for an help to preſerve 
yet the Moon has, an ro 

from falling, her Motion, and the Impetuoſity 
Revolution : As 
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ing Cauſe, Wherefore the Moon does not move ac- 
cording to the Motion of her Weight, her Inclination 
being ſtopt and hindred by the Violence of a circulary 
Revolution. And perhaps there would be more reaſon 
to wonder, if the Moon continu'd always immoveable 
in the fame Place, as does the Earth. Bur now the 
Moon has a. great Cauſe to keep her from tending hi- 
ther downwards; but for the Earth, which has no 0+ 
ther Motion, 'tis probable, that ic has alſo no other 
Caule of irs Settlement, but its own weight. - For the, 
Earth is heavier than th* Moon, nat only becauſe it is 
greater, but alſo becauſe the Moon is rendred lighter 
by the Heat and Inflammation, that is in it. In briet, 
it appears by what you fay, of true, that the Moon. 
2 
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is Fire, it ſtands in need of Earth, or ſome othet 


Matter, which ic may reſt on, and cleave to, for the - 


maintaining and nouriſhing of its Power. For tis not 

to imagine, how a Fire can be preſerv'd with- 
out ſome combuſtible Matter : and you your felves fay, 
that the Earth continues firm without any Baſts or Pe- 
deſtal, to ſupport it. 

Yes ſurely, ſaid Pharnaces, being in- its and 
natural Place, the very middle and Center of the Uni- 
verſe. Forthis it is, 'to which all heavy and ponderous 
things do from every {ide naturally tend, incline, and 
aſpire, and about which they cling, and are counter- 
pois'd.. But every ſuperior Region, th6 it may perhaps 
receive ſome earthly and weighty thing, ſent by violence 
up into it, immediately repels and caſts it down again 
by force, or, to ſpeak better, lets it follow irs own proper 
Inclination, by which it naturally rends downwards. 

For the Refutation of which being willing to give 
Lucias time for the calling to mind his Arguments, I 
addreſs'd my ſelf ro Theon, and ask'd him, which of the 
Tragick Poets it was, who ſaid, that Phyſicians 


With bitter Med cines bitter Choler purge, 


and Theon having anſwer'd mey that i was Sopbocles : 
This, faid 1 to him, we muſt of permit them 
to do; but we are notto give ear to thoſe Philoſophers, 
who would overthrow Paradoxes by Afeertions, no leſs 
ſtrange and paradoxical, and, for the oppugning extra- 
vagant and admirable Opinions, deviſe others, yet 
more worndertul and abfird : as theſe Men do, who 
broach and introduce this DoCtrine of- a Motion, tend- 
ing towards the middle : in which what fort of Abſur- 
dity is there nor to be found ? Does it not thence fol- 
low, that the Earth is ſphzrical and round, as a Bal], 


tho we neverthelels ſee it to have ſo many lofry Hills, 
; | {o 


=, pope -*, 
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.many deep Vallies, and fo great = Number of Ine- 
ualities ? Does ir not follow that there are Atripedes, , 

{welling oppoſite to one another, ſticking on every-ſide 
to the Earth, with their Heads downwards, and their 
Heels upwards, as if they were Wood-worms or: Cats, 
hanging by their Claws? That we our ſelves go not on 
che Earth frait upright, and reangular, bur obliquely, 
and bending aſide, like drunken Men ? "That it Bars 
and Weights of a thouſand Talents a piece ſhould be 
ler fall into. the Hollow of the Earth, they would, 
when they were come to the Center or Middle, ſtop and 
reſt there, thd nothing came againſt them, or ſultain'd 
them, and that, if peradventure they ſhould by force 
paſs the Middle, they would of themſelves return and 
rebound back. thither again ? "That if one ſhould ſw 
off the two "Trunks or Ends of a Beam on either fide; of 
the Earth, they would not be always carry'd downwards, 
but falling both from without jnto the Earth, they 
would equally mect and hide themſelves rogether .in 
the Middle. 2 Thar, if a violeat Stream of Water 
ſhould run downwards into the Ground, it would, when 
it came to the Center in the midſt, which they hoid ro 
be an incorporeal. Paint, there gather togetier, and 
turn round like a VWhick pool, hanging about a Pole, 
with a perpetual and endleſs Suſpenſion ? Some of which 
Politions are fo abſurd, that none can ſo much as force 
his Imagination, thd fallly, ro conccive them poſſible, 
For this is indeed to make that, which is above,to be be« 
low, and to turn all things uplide down, by placing 
that, which is in the Middle, beneath, and that, which 
is under the Middle, above: fo that, it a Man ſhould 
by the Suffrance and Conſc.nt of the Earth ſtand with 
his Navel juſt againſt her Middle ar Center, he would 
by this means have his Foot and Head both upwards ; 
and if one, having digg'd thro that place, which is be- 
y2nd the Middle, ſhould come to pull him our: from 
N 2 thence, 
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which is below, would at one and the 

wn upwards, and that,which is above, 
if another ſhould be imagin'd to 

Garnngs ags their 

would both be, and be ſaid tobe 


the others, 
then upon thei r Shoulders, and drawing af 
do not fay a little Bag or Box, but a 
whole Pack of Jglr Box, full of ſo many Abſurdi- 
ties, with which they play the Hoeus Focus in Philoſo- 
phy, they nevertheleſs accuſe others of Error, for 
the Moon, which they hold to be Earth, on high, an 
not in the Middle or Center of the World. | And yet if 
every heavy Body inclines towards the ſame Place, and 
does from all- ſides, and with every one of irs Parts 
tend to its Middle or Center, the Earth certainly will 
not 2 re and challenge to its ſelf theſe ponderous 
which are its Parts, becauſe ir is the _— 


Feer, thb the ones were 
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But you Mathematicians, Friend Apolonides, ſay, that 
the Sun js diſtant From the Prima Mobil : 


der the fixed Stars, and ſeparated from *9ufands of 
one another by great Intervals, make Mr 
thejr Revolutions ; and in the mean 


ſtance one from another. © You plainly ſee, it would be 
ridiculous, it we ſhould deny the Moqn to be 
becauſe ic is not ſeated in the loweſt Region of the 
yer affhrm ir to be a Star, th6 ſo many 
Millions of Miles remote from the Firmament or Pri- 
muns Mobile, as if it were plung'd into ſome deep Gulf : 
for ſhe is fo low before all other Stars, that the Mea- 
ſure of the Diſtances cannot be expreſfs'd, and You, Mas 
thematiciang, want Numbers to compute and reckon it ; 
but ſhe in a manner touches the Earth, making her Re- 
volution ſo neer the Tops of the Mountains, that ſhe 
ſeems, as Empedocle; has it, ta leave even the very 
on oa Fd. 
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ſhe ſurpaſſes not the ſhadow”of the Earth, which is very 


ſhorr-thid the exceefſive Greatneſs -of ' the Sun, hit 


ſhines pon it ; but ſeems roqurn ſo near the Siperficies, 


/and, as- one may fay;' between the Arns//&h& in the 


Boſom of the Earth, that *iv withbolds from!her the 
Light of the Sun, becauſe ſhe mounts tharſady, earth- 
Iy, and nocturnal Region, ' which is the Lot and TInherk 
tance of the Earth. 'Arid therefore'l am of Opinion, we 
-pny b»!dly fay, that the "Moon is within the Einirs and 
Contnes of the Earth, ſeeing that ſhe is everi-darkned 
by the Summits of its Mountains. * ©! 9 7 
But leaving the Stars, as well erring as fixr, fee, what 
Ariſtarchur proves and demonſtrates/ in his Treatiſ& of 
Magnitude: and Diſtances, that the Diſtanee of the Sun is 
above*cighteer times, -and under rwenty times greater 
than that of the Moon from 'us. "And yerthty, who 
Place | her loweſt, ſay (that her- Diſtznce trom us con- 
tains fix abd lifry of the Earths Semidiumcters, "that is, 
that ſhe is 6x and fifty times as far from as; '#s'we are 
from the Center of the Earth: which is forty chouſand 
Stadia: and therefore according ro thoſe; who-make theit 
Computation moderately, the Sun is above fonrt Milli 
ons 'and three hundred 'thouſand Sradia - diſtant from 
the Moon; ſo far is ſhe from the Sun by-reafors of 'Fer 
Gravity, and fo near"does ſhe approach to the Earth. 
So that if Subſtances are ro be diftinguiſht by Places, the 
Portion atid Region of the' Earth challenges' t9-it felt 
the Mocn, which by reaſon of Neigtibouthood © and 
Proximity has a Right to be reputed” and reckon'd #- 
mongſt the terreſtrial Natures and Budies- Nor ſhall 
we, in my Opinion, do amiſs, if having given' to- theſe 
Bodies, which are ſaid to be above, fo vaſt' an Interval 
and Diſtance ; we leave alſo to thoſe which'are below, 
ſome Space and Room to rurn them in, fuch 85 is that 
between the Earth and the Moon. For neither is he, 
who calls only the utmoſt Superficies of the Earth "Are, 
or Above, or all the reſt Ker» or Beneath, moderate or 


tolera* 
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tolerable nor is he to 'be endur'd , | who. confines 
n ww 'or Inferiority ! only to- the Earthy' or rather 
ro irs \ Center : ſeeing the valt Greatnes of the 
World:my afford Means for the Afligning farther ro 
this lower Part ſome ſuch Space, as is neceſlury for Mo- 
tion. Now againſt . bim,' who holds, that whatever 
above the Earth, -is immediately tigh,; ſuperior, and 
ſublime, there is preſently. another Qppolition to ec 
counter-and contradict jr, that whatever is beneath the 
Sphere ofthe fixt ht to be call'd low and inferior. 

In a+ Word, how is the Earth faid ro be the Middle, 
and of what is it the [Midd'e? For Fleg+ or the Univerſe 
is infinite; and Infinite {having neither, Beginning nor 
End, 'tis convenient alſo, that it ſhould. not have any 
Middle; for che Middle 4s a certain Endor Limit; bur- 
Infiniteneſs is a Privation. of all ſorts: of. Limits. Now 
he, that affirms che Earth-10 be the Middle, nort:of the 
Univerſe, but of the World, is certainly a pleaſant Man, 
it he does not thuik, 'that the World it felt-is ſub;eR 0 
the fame Doubrs 8nd Diffculyes ; tur _the Univerle 
has nor left #: Middle-eveir: to the very World, but 
. being-withour any certain Scar or Foundation, it /is 
carry'd'inan inhnite Voidneſs not to any. Place, that: is 
proper for it, And & Perhaps having mer with: ſore 
other Cauſe of ſtay; it has ſtogr, nor according to the 
Nature. of -the Place, . as much may be conjectur'd of 
the'Moon, that by the Means of another Soul, and a> 
nother Nature, ' or (© lay better, of another Diftcrence, 
the Earth concinues farm here below, and the Moon 
moves... - Beſides rbis, (ee, whether they are not igno- 
ranrof a great Inconvenience and Error : for it *cis true, 
that ail; which is without the Center of the Earth, 
however it be, is above;.there will then be no Part of 
the World below, but the Earth, und all, rhat is upon 
it, will be above ; and in brict; every Body that ſhall 
b- necr or about the Center, will be above, and there 
will be nothing below or underneath, bur one only 
| Point, 
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not in = moment paſs thrd Heaven, Earth, and Sex, 
pierce into the * Nerves, and Marrow, and 
rms —oemgr pager hue pr 


, foch as you imagin him, and _ 
him to be, is notof bis own Nature » great per= 
petual ' Fire? Yer now he fubmirs, wg 


he rr god Lt y tr — 


gain 
and Confuſion, where all, that _ goes one way 
apart, and all, that is light, another 


Where neither Suns bright Face i: ſeen, 
Nor Earth beheld, ſpread o're with Green, 
Nor the ſalt Sea, 


% 


Me Wind where the Earth rad Heat, nor 


A light downwards; but the Prin- 
ciples of all yg thing domnmuns any mutual 
Love tt 


_— themſelves in ſuch manner, as way 
does, which, us Pl fys, God abſent, tha is, 
as thoſe Bodies do, in which there is neither Soul nor 


Delire, 


Foun, and yy a3 __ Parmenides, and mo 
| have 
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have it, to the end that changing their natural Places, and 
pomrecally communicating their Faculties, {ome be 
by Neceffiry bound ro Motion, ,others ro Quiet 
Reſt, and all tending to the better, eyery thing remic- 
ting a little of its Power, and yielding. a lictle trom. irs 
Place, they make at $5 4 Accord, and 
Society together, For it chere hadnot been any ochet 
pr the War againſt Nature, ; but, every thing had 
in the ſame Place and Quality, it naturally ought 
to be, without ſtanding in need of uy or 
Tranſpolition, or having had any Occa(ion for it from 
the Beginning :. 1 know nor, whar the Work of Divine 
Provi is, or 1 what it conliſts, or of what ups» 
fer has been the . Father, Creator, or Worker. For 
there would not ina Camp be any need of a Man, who 
is well skill'd in the Art of ranging and ordering of 
Barrles, if every Souldier of himſclt knew and under- 
ſtood his Rank, Place, and Station, and the Opportu- 
nity, he ought to take and keep ; nor would there beany 
went of Gardiners . or Builders, it Water were of it 
ſelf fram'd to flow, where it js neceſlary, and irrigate 
ſuch Plants, as ſtand in need of watering ; or if Bricks, 
Timber, and Stones would of their own Inciinatiens 
and Natural Motions range and ſettle themlelves in due 
and fitting Places and Orders.Now if this Diſcourſe ma» 
nifeſtly rakes away Providence, and if the Ordering and 
DiltinQtion of things, that are in the World, belongs to 
God, why ſhould we wonder at Natures having 5 
ſo diſpos'd and ordain'd by him, that the Fire ſhould 
be here, and the Stars there, and again the Earth ſhould 
be ſituated here* below, and the Moon above, .lodg'd 
in.a more ſure and ſtrair Priſap, found: out by Reaſon 
kan that, which was firſt ordaind-by Nature? For if 
it were of abſolute Neceſſity, that all things ſhould fol 
low. their narttral Inſtinf, and move. according to the 
Motion, given them by Nature, neither the Sun, Venws, 


nor 
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nor any other Planet, would any more run @ circular 
Courſe : for lighiFand fiery Subſtances have by Nature 
their Motion dire&ly upwards. And if perhaps Nature 
it —_——_ reaſon of 
the Place, that Fire, having its Motion here, ſhould in 
a dire& Line tend , bur being once arriv'd at- 
Heaven, ſhould turn round with the Revolution of the 
Heavens, what wonder would it be, if heavy and rer- 
reſtrial Bodies, being in like manner out of their natural 
Place, are vanquiſht by the ambient Air, and forc'd to 
take another ſort of Motion. Fer it cannot wirki any 
Reaſon be ſaid, that Heaven has by Nature the Power 
ro take away from light things the of mount- - 
ing diretly upwards, and * cannot likewiſe have the 
Force to overcome - heavy things, and ſuch as tend 
downwards 3 but that ſometimes making uſe of this 
Power, and ſometimes -of the proper Nature of" thee 
things, it fill ordervevery thing for the beſt. 

But if laying aſide thoſe fer /ite Habirs and Opinions, 
to which we have enſlav'd our ſelves, we muſt frankly 
and fearleſly deliver -our Judgment, it ſeems clear t© 
me, that there is not any part of the Univerſe, which 
has a peculiar and ſeparate Rank, Situation, or Motion, 
that can ſimply be” ſaid to be natural ro it. But when 
every thing exhibits and yields up it ſelt to. be mov'd, 
as is moſt profitable and hit for that, for whoſe Sake it 
was made, and to which it is by Nature appointed, fuf- 
fering, doing, or being diſpos'd, as is molt expedient 
and meet for the Satery, Beauty, 'and Power of the 
ſame, than it appears to have ics Place, Motion and 
Diſpoſition according: ts Nature. As u Proot 'of this, 
we may obſerve, that Man, who, 'if 'any thing inthe 
World be ſo, is \made and diſpos'd according to''Ne- 
ture, has up wards, eſpecially about his Head, heavy 
and terreſtrial things, and abour. the Middle of his Bo- 
dy ſuch, as are hor, and participate of —— 

ceth 
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Look on the Crabs, the Oiſfters of the Sea, 
Hind Shell-fiſh all, which beavy Coats enfold, 
" The Tortoiſe too with arched Back, whom we 
Cover'd with Cruſt, @ hard a: Stone, beheld : 
View them but well, and plain it well appear, 


compos d one with another, according to the Nature of 


one. 
"Wherefore *tis alſo probable, that the World, if iti 
an Animal, has in many parts of its Body Earth, and 
in as many Fire and Water, not thruſt and driven into 
it by Force,but order'd 
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——_ things being ſaid, 'as '1 was giving Lucius his 
Tur to follow*and * continue the Diſcourſe, there be- 
ing nothing left to be added, bit the Demonſtrations of 
this DoQtrine, Ariſtotle, ſmiling; (aid : 1 am a Witneſs, 
that you have direfted all your' Contradiftions, and all 
your Refurarions ugzinſt thoſe, who, ſuppoling rhe Moon 
to be half Fire, affirm in general, that all Bodies do of 
their own actord tend either upwards of downwards; 
but if there is any one, who-holds, that the Stars have 
of their own Natvre a circular Motion, and that 
are of a Subſtahce wholly difterent from the four Ele- 
ments, you have not thought of ſaying any thing, fo 
much as accidentally, or by the - way, againſt ' him : 
and therefore I am wholly unconcern'd in your Diſ- 
-* Indeed, good Sir, faid Lacius, if you ſhould ſuppoſe 
the other Stars, and the whole Heaven apart, to be of 
a pure and fincere Nature, free from all Change and 'Al- 
teration of Paſſion, and ſhould bring in alſo a Circle, in 
which they /make their Motion by a perpetual Revolu- 
tion, you would for perhaps hind any one now to con- 
tradi you,” th there are in this infinite Doubrs 
: - and Dithcultiess But when the 
®* For ' #avur, * Diſcourle deſcends ſo far, as ro touch” 
I read 3x40; the Moon, it cannot maintain in her 

NW that PerteQtion of being exempt from 
all PaGGon and Alteration, nor the heavenly Beauty of 
chat Body! Bur'to ler paſs all other Inequalities and 
Differences, the'very Face, which appears -in the Body of 
the Moon, neceflarily proceeds trom ſome Paſſion of her 
own Subſtance, or the Mixture of annther :- for what 
»-mixt, ſuffers, becauſe it loſes its- tirlt Purity, being 
fd by force with thar' which is worſe. Beſides, as for 
Iu Yu! 48 | | FE :. the 
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the Slownefs and Dullneſs of her Courſe, ber feeble and 
inefficacious Heat, by which, as I» ſays, 


The black, Grape come: not to maturity, 


to what ſhall we attribute them but to her Weakneſs 
and Paſſion, if an eternal and celeſtial Body can be ſub- 
je&t ro Paſhon ? | 

In brief, my Friend Ariſtorle, if the Moon is Earth, 
ſhe is a moſt fair and admirable thing, and excellently 
well adorn'd, but if you regard her as a Star, or Light, 
or a certain divine and heavenly Body, I am afraid, ſhe 
will prove deform'd and foul, and diſgrace that beautiful 
Appellation, if of all thoſe Bodies, which are in Hea- 
ven ſo numerous, ſhe alone ſtands in need of Light, 
borrow'd of another, and, as Parmenides has it, 


| Looks always backwards on the Sunt bright Rays. 


Our Friend therefore indeed, having in a Lecture of 
his, demonſtrated this Propoſition of Anexagoras, that 
the Sun communicates to the Moon, what Brightneſs ſhe 
has, was well eſteem'd for ir. As for me, 1 will not 
lay, what I have learnt of you, or with you, but hav- 
ing taken it for granted; will pals on to. the reſt. *Tis 
then probable, that the Moor is illuminated, nor like 
a Glaſs or Criſtal, by the Brightneſs of the |Suns Rays, 
ſhining thrd her ; nor yer again, by a certain Colluſtra- 
tion and ConjunCtion of Light and Brightneſs, as when 
many Torches, ſet trogether,augment the Light of one 
another. For ſo ſhe would be no leſs full in her Con- 
junRtion, or firſt Quarter, than in her Oppelition, if 
ſhe did not obſtrutt or repel the Rays of the Sun, but 
let them paſs thrd her by reaſon of her Rarity ; or if he 
did by a Contemperature ſhine upon her, and kindle the 
Light within her. For we __ alledge her Declina- 

; tions - 
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tions and Averſions in the Conjuntion or new Moon, 
as when it is halt Moon, or when ſhe appears tipt, creſ. 
cent, orin the Wane ; but being then perpendicularly, 
as Democritus {ays, under him, that illuminates her, ſhe 
receives and admits the Sun : fo that then 'tis probable, 
ſhe ſhould appear, and he ſhine thr6 her. Bur this ſhe 
is fo far from doing, that ſhe is not only then unſeen, 
bur alſo often hides the Sun, as Empedecles has it : 


"The Sims bright Beams from us ſhe turns aſide, 
And of the Earth it ſelf as much doth bide, 
As her Orb: breadth can cover ; =— — 


As if the Light of the Sun fell not upon another Star, 
but upon Night and Darknefs.. And as for 'what Poſſi- 
denius ſays, that the Depth of the Moons Body is the 
Cauſe, why the Light of the Sun cannot pierce thr6 
her to us, this is cries refuted : for the Air, which 
is infinite, and of a far greater Depth than the Body of 
the Moon, is nevertheleſs all - over illuſtrated and en» 
lightned by the Rays of the Sun. It remains then, thar, 
according to the Opinion of Empedecles, the Light of 
the Moon, which appears ro us, comes from the Re- 
percuffion and Reflexion- of the Suns Beams. And for 
this reaſon it comes not to us hot and bright, as in all 
probability it would, if her Shining proceeded either 
from Inflammation, or the Commixtion of two Lights. 
But as Voices, reverberated, cauſe an Echo, or Re- 
ſounding more obſcure, and leſs expreſs than the 
Speech , that was pronounc'd, and as the Blows of 
Darts and Arrows, rebounding from ſome Wall, a- 
gainſt which they were ſhot , are more mild and 


gentle : 


& 
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yields but a faint and feeble Refluxion and —_— 
Refuſion of Brighinels upon us, its Force rurs , whoſe 
being abated and weakned by the Re- Son | 
fraction. ray 
Hs thenguaking up the Diſcourke lid, wr, 
There is indeed 4 great deal of Doan ir ay 
you have ſpoken : But as to the Sages. Capi, 
that is brought againſt it, has it, think you, been any 
way weakned by this Diſcourſe ?.Or Or has our Friend 
quite pals'd it ever in Silence ? , | 
What Oppolition do - you mean, faid Lucius ? Is. it 
the Difficulty abour the Moon, when one half of ber 
enlightned > 
x oo oy _ anſwer'd Sys : For there is ſome 
ws or all Reflexion is made by equal An- 
yo that, w the Halt-Moon is in the midſt of Hea- 
ven, the Light, from her, ſhould not be 
—_— — rth, but glance, and fall beyond and 
on one (ide of ir, For the Sun, being plac'd in the Ho- 
rizon, touches the Moon with his Beams, which, being 
equally refrafted, will therefore neceflarily fall on the 
other Bound of the Horizon, and not ſnd their Light 
down hither ; or elſe there will be a great Diſtortuon 
and Difference of the Angle: which is impoſkble. 
And yet by Jupiter, reply'd Lacius, this has not been 
—_— or overpaly'd, but already ſpoken to, And 
g his Eye, as he was diſcourſing upon the Mathe- 
matician Menelaus, I am altram'd, faid he, ——_— 
lence, dear Menelaus, to attempt the ſubv 
overthrowing of a Mathematical Poſution, which s be 
path as a Balis and Foundation to the Dotrine of 
atoptricks concerning the Caules and Reaſons of Mir« 
- = 4 po neceſlicy 1 myſt: for ic neicher ap- 
© pears 
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pears of it ſelf, nor is confeſs'd as true, that all Reflexi- 
ons tend to equal Angles ; but this Poſition is firſt 
check'd and contradicted in emboſi'd and convex Mir- 
rars, when they repreſent the Images of things, appear- 
ing at-one Point of the Sight, greater than the thingy 
themſelves. And it is alfo difprov'd by double Mirrors, 
which being inclin'd or turn'd one towards the other, 
the Angle is made within, and each of the Glafles or 
plain ies yields a double Reſemblance : fo that 
there are four Images from the ſame Face, ewo anfſve- 
rable to'the Parts without on the left fide, and two ©- 
-thers obſcure, and not fo evident on the right ſide in 
the Bottom of the Mirror, where they yield Reſem- 
blances, appearing greater than themſclves, at one only 
Point of te Sip The ſame alſo is overthrown by 
thoſe Mirrors, that are concave or hollow, wherein the 
AſpeR is variable, of which Plaro- renders the efficient 
"Cauſe : for he fays, that, a Mirror being rais'd on the 
"one ard other ſide, the Sight varies the RefleQtion, fall- 
-mg from the one fideto the other. And therefore, ſince 
ike Views br Videos, ome inmedicncty have-re- 
"courſe to us, arid others, {liding'on the oppoſite part of 
"the Mirror, do again return upon us-from thence, *tis 
not poſſible, that all Reflexions ſhould be made at equal 
Angles : th$ thoſe, who cloſely impugn our Opinion, 
contend, that 'by theſe Defluxions of Light from the 
Moon the Earth the Equality of Angles is taken 
away, thinking this to be much more probable than the 
other. 
Nevertheleſs, if we muſt of neceffity yield and grant 
© thus much to our dearly beloved Geometry, beſt, this 
ſhould in all likelihood befal! thoſe Mirrors, which are 
= perfe&ly ſmooth, and exquilitley poliſht ; whereas the 


» the Rays, proceeding from a vaſt Body, and carry'd 
to mighty Altitudes, reccive one from another, and m- 
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tercommunicate their Lights, which, being ſent to and 
fro, and reciprocally diſtributed, are refrafted and ine 
terlac'd all manner of ways, and the Counter-Lights 
meet one another, as if they came. to us from ſeveral 
Mirrors. And then, th& we ſhould ſuppoſe theſe Rev 
flexions on the Superficies of the Moon to be made at 
equal Angles, yet 'ris not impoſſible, that the Rays, 
coming down unto us by ſo an Interval, may have 
their Flexions, Fraftions, De , that the 
Lg, being compounded, may ſhine the more. Some 
alſo there are, who prove by lineary Demonſtration, thac 
ſhe ſends much of her Light down to the Earth by a 
diret Line, drawn plumb under her, as ſhe enclines, 
But to make the Deſcription and Delineation of it thus 
publickly,eſpecially, where there were {> many Auditors, 
was not very ealie. But in brief, ſaid he, I wonder, 
bow they come thus to alledge againſt us the Half 
Moon, there being the ſame Reaſon, when ſhe is on 
both fides emboſs'd, and creſcent. For if the Sun en- 
lightned the Moon, as a Maſs of ctherial of fiery  Mat- 
ter, he would never ſurely leave one Hemiſphere, or 
half of her Globe, always appearing dark and ſhadowy 
to Sence, as it is ſeen to be; but how little ſoever he 
toucht her Superficies, it would be agreeable to Reaſon, 
that ſhe ſhould be wholly repleniſht, and totally chang'd 
by that Light of bis, which by reaſon of its Agility and 
S witneſs ſo calily ſpreads and paſſes thrd all. For, 
lnce Wine, touching Water only in one Point, or one 
Drop of Blood, falling into any Liquor,dies and colours 
it all with a red or purple Calour ; and {ance they fay, that 
the very Air 1g alter'd and chang'd with Light, not 

any Dcfluxions og Beams intermingled, but by a ſudden 
Converſion , made jn one only Pojat; how 
can they imagine, that one Star, touching another Star, 
and one Light another Light, ſhould nor be immediately 
mingled, nor make any mY Confuſion or ag, 

; 
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but only exteriorly illuminate that, whoſe Superficies ir 
touches. For thaz Circle,which the Sun makes by fetching 
= 1m ep towards the Mcon, ſometimes 
upon the very , that her viſ- 
ble Ken from her inviſible, and ſometimes riſing up 
WIIY: S that Lud hor coy ant 
cut ca ——_Y ſeveral Inclinations and 


Habitudes of the to the Dark thoſe various 
Forms, by -which ſhe but Half, Embolſs'd on 
both lides, Horned, and t: that, more than any 
thing elſe, demonſtrates, that all this Illumination of 
the Moon is not a Mixture, but only a Touching ; 
nor a Conflux or Gathering together of ſundry Lights, 
bur only an Illuſtration round abour. 
* Bur foraſmuch as ſhe is not only enlightned her (elf, 
bur alſo ſends back hither the Image of her Iltuminati- 
on, this confirms us yet farther, in what we ſay touch- 
ing her Subſtance: For Reflexions and Reverderations 
are not made upon any thing, which 15 rare, and of thin 
and ſubtil Parts, nor. is it eaſily, to be imagin'd, how 
can rebound from Light, or one Fire from ano- 
ther z but thar, which is to make the Reverberation or 
Reflexion, mult be folid and firm, that _——— 


Eo his it, and a Rebounding made from it. 
of this, we ſee, that the Air tranſmits the Sun 
kim voy w phoce qui hed 5, ar bien 
Ng ring fark BE Ras but on the contrary from 
Wood, Stones, or Clothes, put in the Sun, there are 
made many Reflexions of Light, and many Wuminati 
ons round about, - So. we ſee that the Earth is illumina- 
by him, not to the Bottom, as the Water, nor 
revel ly and all brane the Air, thr6 which the 
Beams the Sun have a clear Paſlage ; but juſt ſuch a 
Circle, as he makes in turning about the Moon, and as 
much as he cuts off from her, with ſuch another does 
ke cottipaſs the Earth, and fo much does RI 
' #1 WY jaded, | if 3  WiZzo's 
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the reſt ___ without Light : for what is illumina- 
ted both in the one and in the other, is lictle more than 
an Hemiſphere. Permit me therefore now to con- 
clude after the manner of Geometricians by Proportion. 
If there are three things, which the Light of the Sun 
approaches, the Air, the Moon, and the Earth, and if 
we ſee, that the Moon is enlightned by him, not as the 
Air, but as the Earth, 'tis of neceſlicy, that thoſe two 
chings muſt have one and the ſame Nature, which of 
one and the ſame Cauſe ſuffer the ſame Effects. 

Now when all the Company began highly tro come» 
mend Luciw's Harangue, This is excelleatly well done 
of you, Lucius, (faid I do him,) that you have to fo kne 
a Diſcourſe added as fine a Proportion: for you mult 
not be defrauded of that, which is your Due. 

Then Lucius, {miling, thus went on : I have yet 2 
ſecond Proportion to be added to the former, by which 
we will clearly demonſtrate, that the Moon altogether 
reſembles the Earth, not only becauſe they ſutter and 
receive the ſame Accidents from the ſame Cauſe, . bur 
becauſe they work the ſame Effects on the ſane Qbject. 
For you will without Dithculry, 1 ſuppoſe, grant me, 
that of all the Accidents which befall the Sun, there is 
none ſo like to his Setring, as his Eclipſe, eſpectal- 
ly if you bur call ro mind that 
* Conjunction, which hapned _ * Our Author is here 
not many year? ſince, and, be- ae ht mem on 
ginning immediately after Noon, (he —w——- + —_ mnt 
ſhew'd us many Stars in many the Time of our Bleſſed 
Places of the Heavens, and Saviours Paifion, which 
wrought ſuch a Temperature in <vnfinu'd fromthe fixth 
the Air, as is that of the T'wi- mp det 
light in the Evening or Morn- a Clock. 
ing. But if you will not grant 
me this, our Friend Theen here will bring us a Mingner- 
mr, a Cydias, an 4'chilechus, and beſ:des theſe, a Sre/i- 
Q 4 CINOT HI 
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cborus and a Pindar, lamenting, that in Eclipſes the 
World is robb'd of its brighteſt Light, and ſaying, 
that Night comes on in the midſt of the Day, and that 
the Rays of the Sun wander in the Path of Darkneſs; 
but above all, he will produce Hemer, ſaying, that the 
Faces of Men were [in Edipſes] ſeiz'd upon by 
Night and Darkneſs, and the Sun quite loſt out 

*#++. What is ſk - A. arte ty —_— 
loſt, ſeems to have been — >> hymn _ $##4* 
ſome Diſcourſe 
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ing the Change of the 
Moon : for that the *Tis natural, that this ſhould 


Suns Eclipſe cannot happen, if | 
ow wu _ Was I may uſe Homer: 
be at any other time. 


When ene Moon. going, and another comts. 


For the reſt of the Demonſtration is, in my Opinion, 
as certain, and exatly concluding, as are the acute Ar- 
ts 'of the Mathematicks. - As Night is the Sha- 

of the Earth, fo the Eclipſe of the Sun is the Sha: 
dow of the Moon, when the Sight returns upon it felf. 
For the Sun is at his ſetting kept from our Sight by the 
Jnterpoſition of the Earth, at his Eclipſe by that of 
the Moon, Now both of theſe are Obſcurations : but 
that of his Setting is from the Earth, and that of his 
being eclips'd from the Moon, their Shadows intercept- 
ing our Sight. Now the Conſequences of theſe things 
are eaſily underſtood. © For if the Effet is alike, the 
efficient Cauſes are alſo alike ; becauſe it is of neceſſity, 
that the fame Effefts, hapning in the ſame Subjects, 
proceed from the ſame Efhcients. Now if 'the Dark- 
nels in Eclipſes is not ſ6 profound, nor does fo forcibly 
and entirely ſerze the Air, as does the Night, we arc 
not to wonder at it: for the Subſtance of the Body, 
which makes the Night, and of that which a_ - 
JETT Ip . 
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Eclipſe, is indeed the ſame, thd their Greatneſs is not 
equal. For the £gyptians, if I am not miſtaken, hold, 
that the Moon is in Bigneſs the two and ſeventieth Part 
of the Earth; and Anexagora: [ays, ſhe is as big as Pe- 
lyonneſus ;, and Ariſtarchus ſhews the overthwart Line 
or Diameter of the Moon to have a Proportion to that 
of the Earth, which is leſs, than if ſixty were compard 
ro nineteen, and ſomewhat greater, than an hundred 
and cight compar'd ro forty and three. Whence ir 
happens, that the Earth, by reaſon of *its Greatneſs, 
wholly withdraws the Sun trom our Sight : for 'tis a 
grear Obſtacle and Oppoſition, and laſts all che Nighr. 
Bur the Mcon, alth6 ſhe ſometimes hides all the Sun, 
yer that Eclipſe continues not fo long, nor is fo far 
extended, bur there always appears about the Circum- 
ference a certain Brightneſs, which permits not the 
Darkneſs to be black, deep, and perfectly oblcure. 

And Ariſtotle, I mean the ancient Philoſopher of that 
Name, rendring the Reaſon, why there are oftner ſeen 
ro happen Eclipfes of the Moon, than of the Sun, a- 
mongſt other Cauſes alledges rhis, that the Sun is c- 
clips'd by the Interpolition of the Moon, and the Moon 
by that of the Earth, which is much greater, and more 
ſpacious, and conſequently oftner oppoſes it (e!*,, And 
Poſidonius thus defines this Accident : The Eclipſe of the 
Sun is the ConjunRtion of the Sun and Moon, the Sha- 
dow-of which darkens our Sight. For there is-no E- 
clipſe, but only to thoſe, whole Sight the Shadow of 
the Moon intercepting, hinders them from ſeeing the 
Sun. Now in canfetting, that the Shadow of the 
Moon deſcends down to us, 1 know not what he has left 
him{elf to fay. 'Tis certainly impolible for a Star to caſt 
a Shadow : tor tha”, which 1s not enlighrned, is call'd a 
Shadow, and Light 'makes no Shadow, but on the con- 
trary drives it away. But what Arguments, faid he, 
. were alledg'd after this ? 

' The Moon, anty.er'\l I then, ſuffer'd the fame Eclipſe. 


You 
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You have done well, reply'd he, to put me in mind 
of it. . But would you have me go on, and proſecute 

'd and granted, e Moon is eclips'd, being in- 
-- within the Shadow of ria or ſhall 
I rake for the Subje&t of a Declamation the making « 
Demonſtration of —_— you all the Argu- 
ments, one after another ? 

Nay by ove, ſaid Theon, let this be the of 
your diſcourſe. For I indeed ſtand in need of Per- 
ſwaſion, having only heard,that,when theſe three Bodies, 
the Earth, the Moon, and the Sun are in a dire& Line, 
then Eclipſes happen : for that either the Earth takes 
the Sun from the Moon, or the Moon take bim from the 
Earth. For the Sun then ſuffers an Eclipſe or Defe&t, 
when the Moon, and the Moon, when the Earth is in 
the midſt of three : of which the one happens. in the 
Conjunftion, or New Moon, and the other in the Op- 
poſition, or when the Moon is full, 

Then faid Lucius : Theſe are the principal Points, 
and the Summary of what is faid. Bur in the firſt 
place, if you pleaſe,. take the Argument, drawn from 
the Form and Figureof the Shadow, which is that of 
a Cone or Pyramid, with the ſharp end forward, as be- 
ing, when a great Fire or Light, that is round, or 
ſpbzrical, encompaſles a Maſs, that is alſo globular, 
but leſs : whence it comes, that in the Ecliples of the 
Moon the Circumſcriptions of the Black and Dark 
from the Clear and Luminous have their Sections al- 
ways round. For the Approaches of a ruund Body, 
which way ſoever it goes, whether it gives or receives 
Sections, do by reaſon of the Similitude always keep a 
circular Form. Now as for the ſecond Argument, I 
ſuppoſe, you underſtand, that the firſt Part, which is 
eclips'd in the Moon, is always that, which looks to» 
wands the Eaſt; and in the Sun that, which regards 

the 
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the Weſt: now the Shadow of the Earth moves froth 
'rhe Eaſt ro the Weſt; bur the Siny and Moti from 
the Weſt Eaſtward. - The Experience of the Appa- 
rences gives us a Vihble Knowledge of this, nor is 
there need of many Words ro make & fully under- 
ſtand ir, arid from thelf Suppoſitions the Cauſe of the 
Eclipſe is confirm'd. ' For, inafmuch as the Sun is eclipe'd 
by being overtaken, and the Moon by meeting thar, 
which makes the-Eclipſe, it probably, or rather neceſſa- 
rily follows, that the'one is forpriz'd behind, and 
the other before. - For the Obſtruftion begins on that 
fide, whence that, which cauſes it, firſt approaches: 
Now the Mooti comes upon the Sun from the Weſt, as 
ſtriving in courſe with him, and haſtning after him ; but 
the Shadow of - the Earth comes from the Eaſt, as thar, 
which has 2 contrary Motion. The third Argument is 
taken from the Time and Greatneſs of the Ecliples. For 
the Moon, if ſhe is eclips'd,' when ſhe i gn high in her 
Apozion, or at her - fartheſt diſtance from the Earth, 
continues bur a little m her Defe&t or Want of Light ; 
But when ſhe fufters the ſame Accident, being low, 
and in her Profeton or near the Earth, ſhe is very much 
opprefs'd, and Nowly gets out of the Shadow : and 
yer, when ſhe is low, ſhe moves ſwifter, and when 
high, Nower. Burt the Cauſe of jhz Difference is in 
the Shadow,. which is, like Pyramids, broadeſt at rhe 
Bottom or Bafi, and, growing Rill narrower by little 
and little, terminates m a _ point at the Top. 
Whence it comes, that, when the is low, ſhe is em- 
barrals'd within greater Cirdes, traverſing the Bottom 
of the Shadow, and what 'is moſt obſcure and dark ; 
but when ſhe is high, being thrd the Narrownefs of 
the Shadow, as it were but in a ſhallow Puddle, by 
which ſhe is but little fully'd, ſhe immediately gers our 
again, I omit the Effedts, which have particular 
Cauſes, For we fee, that Fire ſhines forth and ap- 


& 456 pears 
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Seoicks ſay, a muddy and troubled Star, has a weak 
and duskiſh Fire, it would be meet, that ſhe ſhould ſuf- 
fer none of theſe Accidents, which ſhe is now ſeen to 


feſt for fox Months together, and afterwards __—_ 
again five Months, entring into the Shadow of the 
Earth. For of four hundred ſixty and five Revoluti- 
ons of Lunary Eclipſes, four ktndred and four are 
of fix Monthsto ſix, and the reſt of five to five. The 
Moon then ſhould all this time appear ſhining in the 
Shadow ; but on the contrary we ſee, that in the Sha- 
dow ſhe is eclips'd and loſes her Light, and recovers it 
again, after ſhe is eſcap'd and gor forth of the Sha- 
dow. Nay ſhe appears often in the day time, fo that 
ſhe is rather any thing elſe, then a hiery and Ti 


Body. 
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' Theſe hos 25 ar rage had Gd, Pharnece: and 


Apollonades rogether i and 
. og rh——wr or reg backs by 


Apolonides, who was preſent, and gave him way, ſaid : 
This it is, that i ſhews ho dns wie 
Star, and of a ature, that in her Eclipſes ſhe is 
not wholly obſcur'd, and di ing ; ſhews 
can rs 1 rear ng Color, terrible 
ro the light, as is proper to her, | 

Mo ar he inſiſted much in oppoſition to 
the Word Shedew, ſaying, that the Mathematicians al- 
ways give that Name to the Place, which is not en- 
lightned, and that Heaven admits no Shadow. 


not call the Place, obfuſcated by the ion of the 
Earth a Shadow, but a Place depriv'd of Light, yer, 
- > nnhy 4nd cadyyes of neceſfiry that 
the Moon, being » becomes obſcure : and every 
way, faid I, 'tis a Folly to deny, that the Shadow of 
the Earth reaches thither, from whence the Shadow of 


cauſes the Ecl! 
addreſs my felt ro you, Pharnaces : For this coab-like 
and burnt Color of the Moon, which you affirm to 
be proper to her, belongs to a Body, that bas Thick- 
neſs and Depth : For there is not wont to remain any 
Relick, Mark, or Print of Flame in a Body, that is 
rare; nor can a Coal be made, where there is not 
a ſolid Body, which may receive into it the Heat of 
the Fire, as Homer himſelt ſhews in a certain Paſlage, 
where he ſays: 


When the Fires Flow*r was vaniſht, and quite dead 
Þrs Flame, then the loft Coals abroad be ſpread 
For 


| 
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For the Coal ſzems not properly « Fire, but a Body 
enkindled and alter'd by the Fire, ftaying and remgin- 
ing in « falid MaG, and which has, as & were, taken 
Root ; whereas Flames are the : ſerting/ an Fire and 
Fluxions of a Nutriment and Matter, which is of a 
rare Subſtance, and by reaſon of its Weakneſs makes 
no long Refiſtance, but is quickly refaly'd and con- 
ſum'd : fo that there could not be any more evident and 
plain Argument, ao demonſtrate, that the Moon is 
fali4 and earthly, than if her proper Color were that 
of a Coal. But .it is not ſo, my Friend Pharnaces ; 
but in her Eclipſes ſhe diverily changes her Colorg, 
which the Mathematicians, determining, with reſpe&t 
to the Time and Hour, thus: diſtinguiſh. If the is 
eclips'd inthe Evening, ſhe appears horribly black for 
above three hours and an halt; it about Midnight, 
ſhe ſends forth this reddiſh and- Firc-reſembling Color, 
and after ſeven hours and an half there ariſes a Redaeſs 
indeed ; and finally if about the Dawning of the Morn- 
ing or Sun-riſe, ſhe takes a blew or grayiſh Color: 
which is the Cauſe, why ſhe is by the: Poets, and par- 
ticularly by Empedecles, call'd Glaudipir, or Gray-ey'd. 


Since then they. clearly fee, that the Moon changes into 
4 many Colors in the Shadow, they do ill to attribute 


to her only that of a burning Coal, which may be ſaid 
robe leſs proper to her, than any other, being only a 
ſmall Remnant and Semblance of Light, appearing and 


Fhjning thrd a Shadow, hef own proper Color . being 


black ,and earthy, And ſince that here below, the 
Rivers and Lakes, which receive the Rays of the Sun, 
ſeeming to rake on their Superficies ſametimes a red 
Calor, ſometimes a violet one, the neighboring ſhady 
Places take the ſame Appearances of Colors, | and. are 
illuminated by them, caſting and ſending back by rea- 
ſon of Reflexions ſeveral rebated Splendors : what won- 
der is it, if a copious-Flux of a Shadow, falling, like 
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a great River, on an immenſe celeſtial Sea of, a Light, 
' not ſteady and. quiet, but agitated by innumera- - 
ble Stars, walking over it, and belides icti 
ſeveral Mixtures and Mutations in it ſelf, takes from 
the Moon the Impreſſion, ſometimes of one Color, 
ſometimes of another, and ſends ther hither to us ? 
For *tis not to be deny'd, but that a Star or Fire can- 
not appear in a Shadow black, gray, or violet ; but 
there are ſeen upon Hills, Plains, and Seas, ſeveral 
various Reſemblances of Colors, caus'd by the Reflexi- 
on of the Sun, which -are the very TinEtures, that 
Brightneſs, mixt with' Shadows and Miſts, as if it 
were with Painters Colors, brings upon them. And 
' as for the Tindtures or Colors of the Sea, Homer has 
indeed in ſome fort endeavour'd to name and 

them, when he ſometimes terms the Sea violet-color'd, 
or red as Wine, at other times the Waves purple, and 
again the Sea azure, and the Calm white. As for the 
Diverſities of 'Tinftures and Colors, appearing upon 
the 'Earth, he has, I ſuppoſe, omitted them, becauſe 
they are in number infinite, Now it is not probable, 
that the Moon has but one Superficies all phain and 
even, as the Sea! but rather that of its Nature it 
principally reſembles the Earth, of which old Secr@ec: 
in Plato (cem'd to mythologize at his Pleaſure, whe- 
ther it were, that under covert and ni i 
Speeches he meant it of the Moon, or whether he 
ſpake of ſome other. For 'tis neither incredible, nor 
wonderful, if the Moen, having in her ſelf nothing 
corrupt or muddy, but enjoying a pure and clear 
Light from Heaven, and being full of Heat, not of 
a burning and furious Fire, but of ſuch, as is mild 
and harmleſs, has in her Places, admirably fair and 
pleaſant, reſplendent Mountains, clear as Fire, purple- 
color'd Cin&tures or Zones, ſtore of Gold and Silver, 
not diſpers'd here and there within her Bowels, but 


flouriſhing 


— — 


flouriſhing in great Abundance on the Superficies of 


" her Plains, or ſpread all over her ſmooth Hills and , 


Mountains. 

And if the Sight of all theſe things comes to us thrd 
a Shadow, ſometimes in one manner, and ſometimes 
in another, by reaſon of the Diverſity and different 
Change of the ambient Air, the Moon does not there- 
fore loſe the venerable Perſwaſton, that is had of her, or 
the Reputation of Divinity : being eſteem'd by Men 
an heavenly Earth, or rather, as the Stoicks ſay, a 
troubled, thick, and dreggiſh Fire: For even the Fire 
it ſelf is honor'd with Barbarian Honors among the 
Aſians and Medes, who thro Fear ſerve and adore 


* ſuch thingy, as are hurtful, hallowing them even above 


ſuch things, as are of themſelves indeed holy and ho- 
norable. But the very Name of the Earth is truly 


dear and venerable to every Greek, and there is thrd + 


all Greece a Cuſtom receiv'd of adoring and revering ir, 
as much as any other of the Gods. And we are very 
far from thinking, thatthe Moon, which we hold to 
be an heavenly Earth, is a Body without Soul and 
Spirit, exempt and depriv'd of all, that is to be of- 
fer'd to the Gods. For both by Law we yield her Re 
compences and 'Thankſgivings, for what we receive of 
her, and by Nature we adore, what we acknowledge 
to be of a more excellent Vertue, and a more ho» 
norable Power, and therefore we do not think, that 
we offend, in ſuppoſing the Moon to be Earth. 

Now as to the Face, which appears in her, As this 
Earth, on which we are, has in it many great Sinuoli- 
ties and Valleys: fo 'tis probable, that the Moon alſo 
lies open and is cleft with many deep Caves and Rup- 
tures, in which there is Water, or very obſcure Air, 
to the Bottom of which the Sun cannot reach or pene- 
trate, but. failing there, ſends back a diſfipated Re- 
flexion to us here below, 


Here 
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Here” Jqpoleniter, raking up the Diſcourſe, "Wt: 
Tell me theti;” 1 *beſtech yoti, good Sir, even by" the 
Moon her ſelf, do you think it poſſible, that, there 
ſhould be there \Shadows of "Cafes" and{ Cliinks, and 
that the ſight of them ſhould come even to our Eyes ? 
Or do you not regard, what will cone of it?” 1 will 


not ignorant of it. The Djarneter of the Mori 


No 
cording to that Bigneſs, which appears to'bs, whe! 
| yd 


every | 
abave Half a Digit, that is, above the four aod twentt- 
eth part of the Diameter. Now if we ſippoſe rhe Circum- 
ference of rhe Moon to be only thirty rhoufand Stadie, 


ren thouſand, one of theſe ſhadowy Marks with- 
ih her will nor be lefs than five hundred Sfadie. * Cor 
ſider then firſt, whether there can poſſibly; be in"the 
Moon ſuch great Gaps, and fach Inequalities, as may 
make ſich a Shadow ; and' rh n how it is paſfible, 
that being ſo great, they are rot ſeen by us. 

Ar this :, {iniling upon hint, faid : You have done 
me a Pleaſure, dear Apollonides, in having found our 
ſuch a Demonſtration, by which you will prove,” that 
you and I ſhall be bigger rhan . 
thoſe Giants'® Aldader, not in- _ Wn ns 
deed every hour of the Day, \ :-lappos'd Father, 
bur principally Morning and E- % whoſt Wite lpbime= 
venmp« Do you think, that giz they were begot- 
when the Stir makes our Eha- ten by Neptune, "Tis 
dows fo 4 ſuggeſts ro =_ _ - ty 
Minds this go-diy Arguiment':' I 
that, which is fridowd, is prear, Ny : 
that, which ſhadows, mult of neceſſity be yer exceſſive- 
ly greater ? Tknow well, = neither you nor I have 
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ever cen. in Lemngy,, yet. we ,bave. often. heard that \ 
Jewbig verls, ſo frequent” 19 every ones MI | 


Lis "Ads was or a\tves Anpries bobs : 
Mount Athos ſball on either ſide 
The Cow, in Lemacs planted, hide, 


For the : Shadow of that Mountain falls, as it ſeems, 
on the Image of a brazen Heifer, which is in  Lenwmos, 
ending it {elf in length - over the Sea not. lefs than 
ſeven. bundred Stadia-: 'not.. that, the Mountain, which 
taakes the Shadow, is of that Height, as to cauſe it ; 
bur, becauſe the Diſtance of the Light renders the Sha- 
dow of ies manifoldly | greater | than the Bodies 
themſelves. Conſider then here, that, the Moon 
is1n.the. Full, and. ſbews/ us the Form of a Vi 


Sun; For 'tis the Recoiling of the Light, that makes 
the Shadow bigger, and not_ the. Greek of the Ine- 
qualities, which are on the Superficies of the Moon. And 
you;, moregyer | ſee, that, the Brightneſs of the Suns 
Beams ſufter not the 'Topsof the Mountains to b: ci.- 
cern'd in day ; but on the contrary .the deep, hbol- 
low, and ſhadowy Parts, appear from afar. *T'is not 
therefore any way abſurd or ſtrange, -if we. cannot ſo 
exaCtly fee the full Illumunation of the Moon, and her 
Reception of the Suns Beams; but that by the approach- 
ing of things, that are obſcure and dark, to ſuch, as 
are clear and ſhining, they . are by reaſon of this Di- 
verlty more exquilitely. ſeen. 

But this, ſaid I, ſeems rather to refute and check the 
Reflexion and Reverberation, which is ſaid to rebound, 
from the. Moon, becauſe theſe, who are within the 
retorted Rays, do not only fee thar, which is en- 
lghtncd, bur alfo thar, which calightens. For when, 

at 


[ 


| 
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at the Reflilting of Light fiotn' Water upon a Wall; 
the Sight ſhall fall upon the” Place, which is thus illu- 
mindred by the Reflexion, the' Eye there beholds three 


things; to wit, . the Ray or Lighe, thar is driven back, 
the Water, which makes the Reflexiot, and the Sun 
himſelf, whoſe Light, falling ori the Superſicies of the 
Water, is rep0lsd and ſent back, This being confelsd; 
4 what's evidently ſeen, *tis requir'd of thoſe, who 
fay, thatthe Earth is enlightened from the Moon by thie 
Reflexion of rhe Sutis Rays upon ir, that they ſhew us 
by t the Sun, appearirg upon the Superficies' of 
the Moon in the fame manner, as he may be ſeen by 
day appearing in the Water, on which he ſhines, when 
there is the ſiid Reflexions of his Beams. Bur ſince 
the Sun does not {6 appeat, they thence infer, that the 
Moon receives her Illumination by ſome other. Means, 
and not by Reflexion, and if there is no Reflexion, the 
Moon then .is.not Earth. | 

What Anſvcr then is to be nhade them, faid Apol- 
lonidet ? For .the Argument of this Objedtion ag! 
Reflexion is, common alſo to ts. 

It is indeed, anfwer'dT, in ſome fort common, and 
in fore ſort” nor; - But firſt conſider the Compariſon, 
how perverſly, and againſt the ſtream, they take it. 
For the Water is bere below on the Earth, and the 
Moon there above in Heaven : fo that the refleted 
and reverberated Rays make the form of their Angles 

tite” oppolit one to the other, the one having rheir 

oiut upwards rowatds the Superficies of the Moon, 
and the other downwards rowards the Earth. Let 
them not then require; that every I or Form ſhould 
be equally a Mirror, nor that from every Diſtance aid 
Rer.otene(s there ſhould be a like and ſemblable” Re- 
flexion : for ſo doing they would reign notoriousand 
apparent Evidence, And as for thoſe, who hold 'the 
Movn to be a "B5dy, not Cttooth, evtn, att” ſobril; 
GT P z WW 
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| 


| Sight 
ſiſhe? And if in theſe al t 2 any Scratch, Fikh, 
or Dulneſs on their Superficies, whence the 
Sight is wont to receive a Form, they indeed may well 
be. ſeen, but they yield no Counterlight. He then, 
hould a 


who requires, that cither the Sun ar in the 
Moen, or that our Sight ſhould be 18. Mai and 
redoubled againſt the ler him alſo require, that 
the Eye be the Sun, the Sight Light, and Hea- 
ven. For it is probable, that the Reflexion of the 
Suns Beams, which is made upon the Moon, does by 
reaſon of their Vehemence and great Brightneſs re- 
pound with a ſtroke upon us. But our being 
weak and {lender, what wonder is it, if it neither give 
ſuch a ſtroke, as may rebound, or, if it rebounds, that 
it does not maintain irs Continuity, but is broken and 
as not having ſuch abundance of Light, that it 

Id not diſgregate and be diſſipated within thoſe 
Inequalities and Aſferitiez. For 'tis not impoſſible, 
that the Reflexion of our big upan Water, or other 

r 


Far otherwiſe hollbw and concave Mirrors ſend back 
the reverberated and reflefted Rays ſtronger, "than 
they came, fo that they frequently burn, .and ſer on 
fre; and thoſe, that are convex and imboſs'd = 


*_ 
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Bowl, becauſe they beat them not back on all ſides, 
render them dark and feeble. You ſee, for certain, 
when two Rainbows appear together in the Hea- 
ven, one Cloud com ing another, thatthe Rain- 
bow, which outwardly environs the other, yields dim 
Colors, and ſuch, as are not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhe 
andexpreſ#d, becauſe the exterior Cloud, being more 
remote, makes not a ſtrong and forcible Reflexion. 
And what needs there any more to be ſaid, ſeeing thar 
the Light of the Sun, reverberzted and ſent back 
by the hoes loſes all irs Heat 3 and of his Brightneſs 
there comes to us with much ado bur a ſmall Re- 
mainder, and that very languiſhing and weak. Is it 
then poſſible, rhat our Sight, running the fame Courſe, 
ſhould bring back any Part of the folar Image from 
the Moon ? I for my part think, "tis not. But con- 
hder, I faid, your ſelves, that, if our Sight were in 
one and the fame manner aftefted and diſpos'd towards 
the Warer, and towards the Moon, the full Moon 
would of neceffiry repreſent ro us the Images of the 
Earth, Trees, Plants, Men, and Stars, as is done by 
the Water, and all other forts of Mirrors And if 
there is no ſuch Reflexion of our Sighr, as to bring us 
back theſe Images, either by reaſon of our faid Sights, 
Weakneſs, orthrd the rugged Inequality of the Moons 
Superficies, let us no longer require, that ir ſhould re- 
bound againſt the Sun. | 

We have then, faid [, related, as far as our Mes- 
mory would carry itaway, whatever was there ſaid, 
"Tis now time to defire 1a, or rather to exatt of him, 
that he would make-us his Narration, as being on 
ſuch Condition admitted to hear all this Diſcourſe. If 
you think good therefore, let us give over walking, 
and ſnting down on theſe Seats, make him a quiet 
and fertſed Audience. | 
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perſons inhabiting it, but whether 'ris poſſible, ther 
ug-carrler þþ for if 'tis not poſſible ES 
» tis alſo unreaſonable to ſay, that ſhe is 
_ _ ſhe would have been created i nh vain, 
and to Cum} he age bra 
a Place for the ucation of any ng 
which Cauſes Ra Ends this Earth, wherein we live, 
| was made and cieated to be our Nurſe and eruc Guar» 
, produciag and diſtinguiſhing the Day from the 
Night. Now you know, that of this matter many 
things have been ſaid, as well merrily and in jeſt, as 
ſcriouſly. and in earneſ}. For of thoſe, who dwell 
under the Moon, ?tis ſaid, that ſhe hangs over their 
Heads, as if they 'were ſo many Tentaluſe: ; and on 
thecontrary of thoſe, who inhabit her, that being ty'd 
oa" like a fort ef rub they are witb-0 much 
kr mage bara i ad) oy bag" the 
y in danger out. is 
Moon indeed -moy'd by one only Motion, but is, as 
ws. Hyd wont * ke rg Tenrditic, Trivia, or Three- 
ng her Courle *rogether according to 
Tg Bra ol Dp wt alice the firſt 
Mathercaticians call a dire& Revclus 
tion ; the ſecond Volutation, or an oblique Winding 
ab Wheeling tn and out ; and the third (I know not 
7)an Inequality; alrbd they oe tha: ſhe has no Mo- 
tian,; unifo rm, {crled, and certain, in all her Circuits 
and Reverlions. Wherefore 'tis not greatly to be ad- 
mir, 'if thr6 Violence of her Motions there ſome- 
ime "a a Lion from hor into ta rave 
$6124 ' cr 
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rather +0. be wondred, that we: do hot Caily fee ten 
thouſand Falls of Men and Women, and Shocks of o- 
ther Animals- tumbling down thedice wich their Heels 
upwards on our Heads : for 'rwould be a Mockery to 
diſpute about their Habiration there, if they tat 
there neither Birth nor Exiſtehce. For ſeeing the E- 
gyptians and the Troglodrtes, over whoſe Heads the 
Sun dire&tly ſtands only one Moment of one day in 
the Solſtice, and then preſently retires, can hardly 
eſcape being burnt by reaſon . of the Airs 'exceſſive 
Dryneſs: is it credible, that thoſe, who are in the Moon 
can bear every year twelve, Solſtices, the Sun being 
once a Month juſt in their Zenith, or exattly overtheir 
Head, when the Moon "is 'm ConjunCtion., As fof 
Winds, Clouds, and Showers, wi.hout whichthe Planty 
can neither come up, nor, ae they are come up, be 
RS it cannot be ſo much as imagin'd "there 
Id be any, where the ambient Air is ſo "hot, dry; 
and ſubtil : fince even here below the Tops of . Motns 
tains never feel thoſe hard and bitter Wiaters, but 
the Air, bing there pure and clear without any Agh 
tation rea of its Lightnefs, avoids all rhat "Thick- 
nels Concretion, which is amonglt us; unleſs, by 
Jupiter, we will ſay, that, as Minerve inſtill'd N.:far and 
Ambroſia into the Nlouth of Achiles, when he receiv'd 
no other Food : fathe Moon, which both is call'd, 
and indeed is, Minerva, nouriſhes Men, producing for 
them, and ſending them every day Ambroſia, with which, 
as old Pherecydes was wont to fay, the Gods themſelves 
are fed. For as touching that Indian» Root, which, 8 
Megaſthenes ſays, ſome People in thoſe Parts, who ne's 
ther eat,nor drink,nor yet have any Mouths,being there= 
fore call'd Affomi, burn and ſmoke; living ori the Smeil 
of its Perfume: whence ſhould. they have ariy of 'ir 
_ the Moon not being watcr'd or refrefh'd with 
in ? 
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"me ay" ibele of oe Mp Val. 
bed oben thele things: , You have 


Ele eavroulhy geatilely, id 1 to, bim, by 
this Facetioulneſs of yours ſmooth'd as it © were Kd 


Brow, and taken off the Chagrin and Sowrnels of this 
Diſcourſe : which cncourages and emboldens us to re- 
turn an Anſwer, bnce, er we may chance to 
fail, we expe& not any ſevere or vigorous Chaltiſe- 
meni, For, to ſpeak the Truth, they, who are ex- 
treamly offended with theſe things, and wholly diſcre- 
dit them, not ' being willing mildly to conſider, ' what 
Probability and Poſſibility, there tay be in them, are 
nt much leſs in Fault than thoſe, *that are too exceſſive- 
jy perlwaded of them, * Firſt then 1 fap, 'ris not neceſ- 
fary, FP aa the Moon muſt have been tmade in vain, and 
to no End or Purpoſe, if there are not Men, who 
dwell in it: for we ſee, that this very Earth here is not 
all cultivated, or' inhabited ; bur” that only a ſmall 
Part of i it, like ſo many Fromontories, or on Ra. ow 
out of the Deep, 'engenders, bri rth, and 
breeds Plants and Animals: Rh el bein the exceſ- 
ſive Cold or Heat wholly defart and barren, or (which 
1s indeed the Jens of it) cover'd and plung'd 
under the vaſt Ocecan.' ou, who are always {6 
t a Lover and Admirer a, Ariſterchus, give no Ear 

10 Crates, tho you read | | | | 


The Sea, which gave to Gods and Men their Birth, 
Covers with Waves the moſt pers of the Earth. 


And yet theſe Parts are far from having been made in 
vain: for the Sea exbales and breaths our mild Va- 
pors, and the Snow; leiſurely mlting from' the cold 
and uninhabited Regions, ſends forth, and ſpreads over 
all our Countreys thoſe gentle Breezes, which qualify 
the ſcorching Heat of Summer, and in the midſt, as 

Bler ſays, © is # phe che fairbful Guardian and Op: 
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of Night and Day. There is then nothing to hinder, 
but that the Moon may be without liviog Creatures, 
and yer give Reflexions to the Light, that is diffus'd 
about her, and afford a Receptacle to the Rays of the 
Srars, which have their Confluence and Temperature 
in her, for to digeſt the Evaporation, riſing trom the 
'Earth, and moderate the over violeat and hery Heat 
of the Sun. And attributing much to ancient Fame, 
and the Opinion, handed dowa to us by our Anceſtors, 
we will fay, that ſhe is ſtil'd Diana, as being a Virgin 
and fruitleſs, but, otherwiſe greatly falutary, helptul, 
and profitable ro the World. Moreover of all, that 
has been ſaid, my Friend Theon, there is nothing, which 
ſhews it impoſſible for the Moon to be inhabired. For 
her Turning about, being gentle, child, and calm, dul- 
cies and poliſhes the ambient Air, which ſbe in fo good 
order diſtributes, and ſpreads about her, that there is 
no occaſion to fear the Falling or Slipping qut of thoſe, 
who' live in her, unleſs She her ſelf alſo comes tumbling 
down. And as to the Diverſity and Multiplicity of her 
Motion, jt proceeds not from any Inequality, Error, 
or Uncertainty, but the Aſtrologers ſhew in this an ad- 
mirable Order and Courſe, encloſing her within Cir- 
cles, which are turn'd by other Circles; ſome ſuppol- 
ſing, that ſhe her ſelf ſtirs not, others making her 
always move equally, ſmoothly, and with the ſayie 
Swiftnels. For 'tis theſe Aſcenhons of divers Circles, 
with their Turniags and Habitudes, one towards ano- 
ther, and with Reſpect to us, which moſt exatly make 
thoſe Heights, Depths, and Depreſſions, that appear to> 
us in her Motion, and her Digrefſions in Latitude, all 
juin'd with the ordinary Revolution, ſhe makes in Lon- 
gitude. As to the great Heat and continual Inflamma- 
tion of the Sun, you will ceaſe ro fear ir, If tirſt tothe 
twelve eſtival ConjunRtions you vppole the Full Moons, 
and then to the Exceſles the Continuity of Change, 
% *4 _— S$*84 © * ®# at 4 P . which 
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y the 
there ſubtil and tranſparent, diſſipates and diſ- 


higher Countreys with you a- 
®* He means here the bout ® Thebes and Syene, the Earth, 
Aeyptian, not the 4::Ling in, not atrial, but carth- 
mY bred Water, and being aſlited 
with refreſhing Winds and Dew, will not, ſuch is the 
Vertue and Temperature of the Soil, yield the firſt 
__—_ Fertility to the beſt-waterd Land in the 

orld. And the fame forts of Trees, which in our 
, having been well winter'd, or having ſuf- 
ferd a and Winter, bring forth Abundance 
of good Fruit, are in Africk, and with you in N 
ſoon offended with, and very fearful of ld. ' And 
Provinces of Gedreſia and Troglodtis, which ly near the 
Ocean Sea, being by reaſon of Drought barren, and 
without any Trees, there grow nevertheleſs in the 
adjacent Sea, Trees of a wonderful Height and Big- 
neſs, and green even to the very Bottom: ſome of 
which they call Olive.trees, others Laurels, and others 
the Hairs of If. vane gon ecanabanbr nx 
Anacampſerotes, being hang'd up, they are pluckr 
out of the ground, they not only live, but, which is 
more, bud and put forth green Leaves. And of the 
Seeds, that are ſown, ſome, as namely Centawy, if 
wor are own in a rich and fat Earth, and there 


drencht and water'd, degenerate from their ba 
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Flatneſs of Wines, the Tenderneſs and Rotting of 
Wood, and the eaſy Deliveries of child-bearing Wo- 
men. But b=cauſe I am afraid of irritating again and 
provoking. Pharneces, who all.rhis while ſpeaks not a 
Word, if 1 ſhould alledge the Flowing and Ebbing of 
the great Ocean, as they themſelves ſay, with the In- 
crealings of the Friths and Straits, which ſwell and riſe 
by the Moon, augmenting the Moiſture : and there- 
fore I will rather turn my ſelf ro you, my Friend 
Theen: for you, interpreting this Verſe of the Poer 
Alcmen, 


Such things, as Dew, Joves Dau hter and the Moons 


tell 
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tell us, that in this Place he calls the Air Fupicer, avhich, 
heing moiltned by the Moon, is by Nature chang'd into 
Dew: for She ſeems, my good Friend, to be of a Nas 


4; 


he ens, dries and hardens ; but moreover, in that 
ſhe allays and coolshis Heat, when it lights upon her, 
' and is mingled with her. 

Thoſe then, who think the Moon to be & fiery and 
burning Body, are in an Error: and in like manner 


thoſe, who would have all ſuch things to be neceſſary 


Generation, Life, Food, and Entertainment 


Ner how great Vertue is in Aſphodels 
And Malows, 


Epimenides has made plain to us in EffeQ, teaching us, 
that Nature ſuſtains a living Creature with very little 
Food, and that, provided it has but the Quantity of 
an Qlive, it ſtands 4n need of no other Nquriſhment. 
Now, if any, thoſe ſurely, who-dwell within-the 

Moon, ſhould be ative, light, and eaſy to be nouriſhe 
with any thing whatſoever: {ince they affirm, = 

k 
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the Moon her felf, as alſo the Sun, which is a fiery 
Animal, and manifoldly greater than the Eanth, . is 
nouriſh and maintain'd by rhe Moiſtures, that are upon 
the Earth, as are alſo all the orher Stars, whoſe Num- 

= 


ar.d that it is full of great and monſtrous Beaſts, 
making the fame uſe of the Water, as we do of the Air, 
would be thought only to relate a parcel of ſtrange 
and uncredible Stories, newly found out and invented 
for Delight and Amuſement : in the ſame manner we 
ſeem to be aff:Qed and diſpos'd rowards the Moon, 
not believing, that there are any, who inhabit ir. And 
I am of Opinion, that rhey themſelves do much more 
wonder, arg or jp preg egg is, 25 it were, 
the Dreggs the Univerſe, a ing ws 
them thr$ moiſt and foggy Clouds and Miſt, a late 
Place, low, abject, and unmoveable thing without any 
Brightneſs or Light whatever, how this pitiful inconl» 
derable thing ſhould be able ro produce, nouriſh, and 
maintain Animals, that have Motion, Reſpiration and 
Heat, And if peradventure they had ever heard theſe 
Verſes of Homer ; 


A filthy ſqualid Place, abborr'd even by 
The Gods themſelver: ———=—— 
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HOU” - 
Bitlh is as far bengath, «1 Heas'n above 


they would certainly think then! to have beer wrinen of 


this Place, where we live, and'rhat here is Hell and Tar 
ris, and that the Ezrth equally diſtattt from Heaven'and' 
bleft, ivonly the Moon. he ) {20381 
I ad not yerwell ended my Diſcourſe, when $14, in- 
ing me; ſaid, Porbear, Lemprier, and” put a 
to-your Diſcourſe, leſt' running, us they fay, the V 
of 'your' Story on ground, you _conformd? and fpoit all' 
the Play, which has at preſent another Scene and Dif: 
poſition. I'nry (Ulf therefore ſhall be the Aftor, but” 
ſhall, before I emer upon my Part, make known to you 
the" Poet'or Author, beginning, it there is" nothing ro 
hinder, with that of Homer ; 


Far off within the Sea 
Lies th Ile Ogygie, 


diſtznt abour five Days fail weſtward from Britain: and 
before it-there- are three others, of an equal Diſtznce 
fwom- one another, and allo from that, bearing North* 
weſt, where the Surfers in Summer : In' one of theſe 
the Baberien: feign, that Saturn is detain'd Priſoner by 
Jupiter, who, as his Son, having the Guard or keeping of 
thoſe- and rhe adjacent Ska, nam'd the Strurad- 
an;- has his Sear a little below : and that the Continent, 
or main Land; by which the great Sea is circularly en- 
viron'd, is diſtant from Ogyzia abour' five hundred Sta- 
dia, but from the others, not fo far, Men ufing to row 
thither in Gallies, the Sea being there low and ebbe, 
and difficult ro be paſgd by great Veſſels, becauſe of 
the Mud, brought thither by a Mulrirude of Rivers, 
which, coming from the main Land, diſcharge them- 


ſelves 


any 
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ſelyes into it, and; raiſe there great Bars and Shelves, 
thor 200% up.the Ries, and ranger . hav nai- 
whence anciently there aroſe an Opinion of its 
being frozen, Moreover the Coaſts of this Continent, 
the Sea, are inhabited by the Greeks about a 


F 
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hour during the Space of thirty Days, and that this. is, 
their Night, of which the Darkneſs is but fall, as hav» 
ing a I'wy-light __ _ of. the Sun, nog. 
ulike the Dawning of the Day : —— 
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Aer ba they are highly ca- 
perarry Orr 7 Ie and/rertn'd holy 


Men, they are + Abbrm, - By the Win 
and rranſported into the Ifle of 'Satwrir, whire third we 
no other Inhabitants but themſelves, and ſuch 'as have 
been ſent thither | before them. For th& W009 the 
chem, after they have ſerv'd Sw thirty years, 
tarn home to their own Countreys and Houſes,” ” iis 
of them Go rate 10 remain ly there - Pak 
cauſe they are already accuſtom'd to the Placez others, 
becauſe without any Labor and Trouble, rhey Ng My 
bundance of all things, as well for the offering of Secri- 
fices, and holding Feſtival Solemiiries, as to @@pport 
the ordinary Expences of thoſe, who are 
converſim in the Study of Learoing and Philoſophy, 
or they affirm the Natureof ths Iſland, and the Mild- 
= of the Air, which environs it, to be admirable ; and 
that there have been ſome Perſons, who, intending to 
thence, have been hindred* by the Divinity or 
Genius of the Place, ſhewing himſelf to them, as to his 
familiar Friends and Acquaintance, not only i in Dreams, 
and exterior Signs, but -alſo vittbly appearing to 'them 
by the Means of familiar Spirits and Dzzmions, diſcourſ- 
ing and converling with them. For they ſay, that $«- 
curn himſelf is perſonally there, lying aſleep in the deep 
Cave of an hollow Rock, ſhining like fhne Gold, Fupirer 


- having prepar'd Sleep inſtead of Fetrers and Shackl-s, to 


keep him from ſtirring : Bur that there are on the Top 
of this Rock certain Birds, which fly down and carry 
him Ambroſia : that the whole 116d ; Flea with an ad- 
mirable Fragrancy and Perfume, which is ſpread all 0- 
ver it, ariſing from this Cave, us from an odoriferous 
Fountain: that theſe Dzmons ſerve and miniſter to $+ 
curn, having beer! his Courtiers and neareſt Attendants, 
when he held the Empire and exercis'd Regal Authority 
over Men and Gods: and that haviog the Science of 

divining 
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divining future Occurrences, they of themſelves foretel 
mady ew; bur the greateſt, and of the higheſt Im- 
portance, when they return from aſſiſting $erurn, and 
reveal his Dreams: for whatever Jupiter premeditates, 
Saturn dreams ; but his Awakenings are Tiranical Paſſ- 
ons or Perturbations of the Soul in him. His Sleep is alto- 
gether, and **® theRoyal and divice Nature pure and 
incontatninate in it ſelf. 

This Stranger then, having been brought thither, 
and there ſerving the God in Repoſe, and at his Eaſe, 
attain'd toas great Skill in Aſtrology, as 'tis poſſible for 
any one to do, that has made the greatelt Progreſs 
in Geometry. As for the reſt of Philoſophy, having 

iven himſelf to that, which is call'd Neturs!, he was 
ſend with an extraordinary Defire and Longing to vi- 
fie and ſee the great Iſland : for fo they call che Conti- 
nent, inhabited by us. After therefore his thirty years 
were palsd, and his Succeffors arriv'd, having taken 
leave of all his Relations and Friends, he pur to Sea, 
in other reſpe&ts ſoberly and moderately equipp'd, but 
having good ſtore of Voyage: Proviſion in Veſſels of 
Gold. Now one Day would nbt ſifhce to relare unto you 
in particular, what Adventures befel him, how many 
Nations he viſited, thid how many Countreys he paſs'd, 
how he ſearch'd into Sacred Writings, «nd was initia» 
ted in all holy Conffiterniries, and Religious Societies, 
as he himſelf recounted it to us, exatly particulariſmg 
every thing. But give ear, I pray you, to what con- 
cerns the preſent Diſpute. For he continu'd no ſaall 
time at Carthage, a Ciry, not a little alſo eſteem'd by us, 
ſince the Deſtruftion of the former, where he 
certain ſacred Skins of Parchment, which had been fſe- 
cretly convey'd thither, when the old Town wasfack'd, 
and had there long lain hidden under Ground. Now - 
he told me, that ot all the Gods, which appear to us 
in Heayen, we ought chiefly to honour the and 


( earneſt- 
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earneſtly. exhorted me to. be diligent in venerating'of 
her, as by & the principal Riece had Dominion o- 
ver our Lite. ' ov - 3.0 Bd 3s 

- Ar, theſe things when I was amaz'd, and entreated 
him to declare and explain them a little more fully to 
me : The Greeks, ſaid he, O Sylla, deliver many things 
concerning the Gods, but they are not always .in the Right 
fer firſt, when they tell, us, that there ir a Cetts, and « 
' Proferpine, they ſay wel ;, bur noe fo well, when they pu 
them bath in one and the ſame Place : for the one, to wit, 
Ceres, is en the, Earth, and the Lady and Miſtriſs of all 
earthly things; and the other, to wit ,Prolerpirie,n the Moen, 
and is by theſe, that inhabit there, call d Cote and Perſe- 
phone: Perſephone, «s being «4. Bringer of Light and 
Brightneſ: ; and Core, becauſe the Apple or Sight of the Eye, 
in which the Image of him, who looks into it, 11 repreſented, 
4s the Brightneſs of the Sun appears in the Moon, 1s by the 
Greeks cal'd Core. And as to what they ſay concerning 
the Wandring about of Ceres and Proferpina, and their 
wutudl ſeeking of one another,there is in it ſomewhat of Truth : 
for they long after each oth#r, being ſcparated, and often em- 
brace in Shadow. And that this Core is ſometimes in Hea- 
ven and Light, and ſometimes in Darkneſs and Night, 1s not 
anerue 3 only there is ſome Errer im the Computation of the 
Time : for we ſee her not ſix whole Ilonths, but every ſixth 
Month, or from ſix Months to fix Months, caught- in the 
Shadew by the Earth, as by her Mother ; and this rareh 
happens within five Months, becauſe "tis impeſſible ſhe ſhould 
forſake Pluto, being bis Wife : which Homer «lſo covert, 
but not unelegantly ſignify d, when be ſaid, 


Iata th*Elyfan Fields, Earths utmoſt Bounds, 
_ * "The Gods will bring thee, —— 


For be has there plec'd the End and Boundary of the Earth, 
whe ;4 ihe ' Shadow ceaſes, and goes no farther. Now nt 
JIE * = —_ 4 tha 
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rhat Place no Withhd or imppitd' Poiſon cnt bave Ateeſ?. Bis 
good . Folly, | being | after their | Deceaſ# carry d rhithor, lead 
NE NE on Oe 
wine Lift" Wil the | ſecond Diarb, Bute what thats 5, *O 
Syila, a ww" wit, for 'T ani" my Jeff goiig'to dedlare is 
#0 you. 

The common Opinion, anil "which moſt Perſons "bold, ir, 
that Man is a compound Subje®, and this they have "reaſon to 
believe ;, bict they "art miſtaken in" thinking him td be” com- 


prunded 'of two Parts only: fir" they imagin, that the Un- 


derſtanding is 4 Part of the Soul; but the Underſkanding as far 
exceeds + the Soil, as the Soul i better and diviner than the 
Body, Now this Compuſition of the Soul with the Under- 
fanding niukes Reaſon, and with the Bady Paſſion : of which 
this is the Beginning or Principle of Pleaſure and Pain, and 
that if Vettiie and Vice. Of theſe three Parts, contioyn'd and 
; the Exrth liar fiven the Body, the Moon 
the Soul, and the Sun the Onilerſtanding to the Generation 
of Mmm, *** therefore” Brightneſs to the Moon. New 
of the Deaths, we dy, the ore makes Man two of three, and 
the other one of tio. And the Yormer indeed is in the Regs» 
on and Fatiſdifiton of Ceres, which 1: the Reaſon of otty Sa- 
ng to þ+: The Athenians alfo beretofore calPd the 
Deceas d Ampurrgvles, or Cereahians: As for © the' orher 
Death, it ir in the Mon, or Region of Proferpina. © And 
«1 with rhe one the Terreſtrial, f# with the other the Celeſtial 
Mercury inhubitz, This ſicddenly, and with Force and Vio- 
lence plucky ' the Son! from the Body ; but Proferpina muldhy, 
and in « long time dryjoms the Onderſtanding from the Soul. 
And for this Reaſon is ſhe calfd bode that is, Only 
begotten, or rather, Begetting one alone ; for the better 
Part of Man becomes alone, when it i; ſeparated by her. Now 
both the one and the other happens thus according to Nature, 
"Tis ordain'd by Fate, that every Sout, whether with or with- 
out Underſtanding, when gone © our of the Bots, ſhonld wan- 
der for 4 time, thi mot all for the ſame, in the Region, b- 
Q 3 ”"g 


Country, of Foz, ſuch, as they proncipalh re- 


ceive, who are 


look yet ages 
but thoſe, that are got on high, are there muſt ſecure) ſeat- 
ed. Firſt, they are, as Vitters, crown'd with Garlands, calld 
he Wings of Conftancy, becauſe in their Liver they reſtrain 
ſubjet and obedient to the Curb of Re Secondly, They 
reſemble in Sight the Re11 of the Sun. Third, The Soul, 
which is thus raisd on high, +: there confirm'd and fortify'd 
by the dir, which 1 about the Moeng, where 8 gathers 
Strength and Solidity, 4 Iron and Steel do by their being tem- 


and tranſparent : ſo that *tis mouriſpt with the leaſt Exhalation 
in the. World. And this 1s what Heraclitus meant, when be 
ſaid, that the Souls in Pluto's Region have their Smell exceed- 


ing quick: 

ck ſoft fs the Moons Greatneſi, Beauty, and Ne- 
ture, which 5s not ſumple and unmiXt, but a Compoſition 41 
it were of Earth and Star. For as the Earth, mixt with 
Wind and Moiſture, becomes ſoft, and, 4a the Blood, tem- 
per'd with the Fiſh, gives it Senſe: ſo thy 19s that the 
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is Exempt from all lecat Motion or Change of Place. 
ee alfs Kenocrates ſeems by a certain divine Rea- 
ſoning to have underſtoed, having 1aken bis faſt Light from 
Plato, Fir Plato it was, who firſt” offirm'd, that roery 
Star is compeanded of Fire and Earth, by the means of certain 
mtermediate Natures, given in Propertion : foraſmuch as no- 
thing can be an Objeft of human Senſe, which has not in ſome 
Propertion # Mixture of Earth and Light, Now Xenocra- 
tes ſays, that the Stars and the Sun are compes d of Fire and 
the firſt or primitive Solid, the Moon of the ſecond Solid, and 
its own peculjar Air, and the Earth of Water, Fire, and the 
third Soltd. Pot nexther is the Solid alone by it ſelf, nor- the 
Rare alone by it ſelf, capable or of 4 Soul, Anil let 
thus much ſuffice for the Subſtance of the Moon. 

Now 4: to ber Breadth and Magnitude, "tis not ſuch as the 
Geometricians deliver, but manifoldly greater. And ſhe ſcl- 
tne idiots s ab Boob b by ber Greatneſi, not 
becanſe it 11 ſmall, but becauſe it adds moſt fervent Motion, 
that' ſhe may quickly paſs the fhads Place, carrying with 
ter the Souls of the Bleſſed, which maks haſte and cry. © For 
when they are in_the Shadow, they can no longer bear the Har- 
mony of the Heavenly Bodies. And withal, the Sou's of the 

Dann'd ave from below preſented to them, lamenting and 
wailing thrd this Shadow. Wherefore alſo in Eclipſer, many 
4 > a tbgroweendgrand ren” 

about theſe Souls, Moreover, that which is call d 
enpmmngh $50" waggova them, when they draw near 
it, ſeeming to them a dreadful and terrible Sight, whereas 
indeed it zz not. ſo. But as our Earth bas deep and greas 
Byes, ene bere cr ay” 7 Rang Pillars into 
3 ths 
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the Loud 40 ur, and otberg. wibout,. 41 the {uaſpian, ond 

t beſt about the Red Sea : 5m the Neon. alſo there. are Helows 

atid grear Depthsy Naw of theſe the greateſt "they call the 

Gulf of Fieeate, wbere\ che» Sau/s periſh, or are punſh'4 

according to the Euls, they did. or ſuffer 4 wh ft. they Were 
two n\ . 


| Noarehet pav of che Mie, which is #64. 
mirds Heaven, 1: call d the Elyhan Fields, ani that, which i 
tomards Barth, the Fields. of Proleryina, ner ber, thet # 


the. Care and Superintendency of Oraclez : They ave affiftanr 
Alſo, and jon m celebrating the fub/uneft Coremonaes, baving 
cheir Hye upon Maſdeedr, which they pun;ſt, and preferving 
the Good 45 well in Perils of War, 4a: of the Stu. "And if im 
the Performance of this Charge they commt ay | Faxuls, eithey 
thrs Anger, Envy, of any unjuſt Grace and Favor, they ſmart. 
for u4:; for they are again thrigft down to ot Earth, and ty'd 
t0 Humay Rodics., Now thoſe, whe were abate Saturn, ſaid, 
that themſelves were ſome of the better of theſe Datrnons, « 
gpere formerly theſe, that were hererofort mr Crete cal'd 
DaRyli Idai, :be Corybames'in Phrygia, and the 'T ro- 
pboniades in Lebadia, 4 City of Bototia, and nfimive o- 
thers in ſeveral Places of the thabrtable Earth, minſe Namer, 
Temples, and Honors exvitinue to this Day; but the Powers 
of. ſome farl, being by a neſt happy Change wenſlated to ano- 
ther Place, which Tr ar/iations ſore obrain ſooner, others later, 
then the Underſtanding comes to be ſeparated from the Fon!: 
which Separation 1s made by th: Love and Defire to enyey the 
Inage- of the Sun, in winch, "and by which, fines that di- 
wnedeſirable,and happy Beauty gobich every other Nature diffe + 
rently leng after, and ſeeks, one after one manner, another af- 
fer another, For the Mahon ber ſelf conmmnally runs thro rhe 
Deſire, ſhe bas to be jomi'd with him. Thus the Nature of the 
Soul 
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Soul remigins fs the Mom, retginang only ſome Prints and 
Dreamref Life : And. of ghia think, is to bavg been we'll and 
truly ſand 1 > - + 


The Souike w 4 Drcam, flies quick wwny ; 


which 6the; aus innwediant; a4 ſoon 43 it is ſeparated from 
the Body ; but afterwards, when 1t is alone, and divided, 
from the Ynderſtauding. And of all, chat Hormer ever wrir, 
there 61 not any one. Paſſage more 4vine than that, in which 


eve das. wie are departed this Life, be ſay, 


News the | fo Alcides Image move ; 
Himſelf s with h' [mmartal Gods above. .. 


fron crneh endrncble Gamer nor Fear, nar Deſire, 
no more then Fleſh or Humor; but che Part, by which we 
think and underſtand: And , the | Soul, being mou/ded and 
form'd by the Undaſtanding, and is ſolf maniding and furm- 
ing the Body, by enobracing it on eo7179 ſide, recerues from 1t 
an Impreſſion and Form, ſo that, alths it be ſeparated both 
from the Wndirſtanding and the Bady, it nevertheleſ; fo re. 
tains ſtill 314 Figare and Serpblance for @ long time, that 12 
may with good right be call d its Image. | 
And of theſe Souls, as I have already ſaid, the Moon is 
the Element, becauſe Soul; reſolve into ber, as the.. Badies of 
the Deceaſed do wnito Earth. | Thoſe indeed, wha have been 
vertuous nd boneſt, living « quiet and philoſophical Life, 
&ithout embrailing themſelves un troubleſome Afﬀzirs, are 
quickly refolv'd,, becauſe being left by the Underſtanding, and 
no longer ſong corporeal P/Jiour, they incontinenth vaniſh a- 
way ; but the Sanls of the Ambitiout, and ſuch as bave been 
buſy d in Negotiations, of the Amitraur,, and who bave been 
addified to Corporeal Pleaſures, 22 a(ſo of the Angry and Re- 
ven2eful, L a mind te tings they did in their Lives, 
Q 4 4; 
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P 
$ Dreams in their Sleep,” walk Wandring about here 
There, "lily that s Eedans becauſe Tb) Vghanny 
and thei being over ſubjet to Paſſions, tranſporis then, 
and draws them out of the Moon to another Generation, not 
letting them" reſt, but alluring them, and calimp them» away, 
For there is nothin; ſmall, ſtaid, conſlant, and accordant, 
nw that Wing forſoten by the Underſtanding,” they come 
= ts be fred by corporeal Paſſions. And 
' Inſtead ofapmyes, of ſuch Sokls, ? deſtinuts of all Redſon, 
I read + *pdpny. and ſuffering themſolvesr ts be carry'd 
4th .19 by the proud Violewee 'of all Paſ- 
ſions, came and were bred afterward: the as and Ty- 
phons, and particularly that kb ports pd by 
Force and Violence ſeiz d thi Ov of the 
Sanftuary of the Oracle there, ha a" pms er 4 of 
Tra of Time, the Moon revives theſe Souls, and've-tompoſes 
them : and""the Sun, inſpiring agai',, and op dem 
ſtanding wn their vital Faculty, wakes them new Souls : 
the Earth. 4 third time givet them a Body. © For raters 
nothmg after Death . of all, that ſbe rakes to Generation : 
And the Sun takes nothing, bus reſunes ah: recerves agam 
the Underſtanding, which he gave. But che Moon gives 
and receives, joyns and dizjoyns,” nnites and ſeparates, accord- 
ing to divers Faculties and Powers : of which the eng i1 nam'd 
llithyia, or- Lucina, ts wit, that, which joyns ;, and the 0- 
ther Artemis, or Diana, i wit, that, which ſeparates and 
divides. And of the three Fatal Goddeſſes of ſhe, 
which is cal'd Atropos, 'is plat'd in the Sun, and gives the 
Principle of Generation ; and 'Clotho, being lodg"'d in the 
Moen, is ſhe, who joyns, mingles, and unites"; and the laſt, 
nam'd Lacheſis, is on rhe Earth, where (he adds her help- 
1ng Hend,and with her ders Hireime very mig participare. For 
that which is without a Soully #1 weak in it ſelf ; and liable 
to be affeRed by others : the Underſtanding is Soveraign over 
all the reſt, and como be wade to ſuffer by any. Now the 
þ $ Soul 
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Soul it 4 certain middle thing, mixt of them both: as the 
Moon was by God made and created a Compoſition and Mix- 
ture of things 0 ER Taning che 4 Proportion ro 
the Sun, as dry br bat to her wy : 

This, ſaid. 5a, is, what I underſtoud from this 
Gueſt of mine, who way a Stranger, and a Traveller + 
and this, he faid, be» karnt from the Demons, who 
ſerv'd and miniſtzed to Saturn. And you, O Lampries, 
may take my Relation in ſuch part as you pleaſe, 


Plutarch's Morals : 
Vol. V... 


Of Eating of Fleſh. 
The Firſt Trad. 


Tranſlated from the Greek by William Baxter, Gene. 


Ou ask of me then for what reaſon it was that 
Pythagoras abſtained from Eating of Fleſh. I 
for ray part do much admire in what humor, 

with what Soul, or Reaſon the firſt Man with bis Mouth- 
couched ſlaughter, and reach'd to bis Lips the Fleſh of a dead 
Animate: And having ſet before People Courſes of ghaſt- 
ly Corpſes and Ghoaſts could give thoſe parts the 
Names of Meat and Vidtuals, that but a little before 
lowed, cryed, moved and ſaw : How his fight could 
endure the Blood of ſlaughtered, flayed and mangled 
Bodies : How his ſmell could bear their Scent : And 
how the very naſtineſs happened not to offend the taſte, 
while it chewed the fores of others, and participated 
of the Saps and Juices of deadly Wounds. 


Fleeces did creep, Fleſh on the Spits did bellow, 
Both Raw and Roaſt. 
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wealth you gather from the Fields ! What delicacits 
from Trees _ Plants which you may guher! You 
and your ſelves without bei _— 
= we fell upon the moſt rome ner "ighning 

part-of time, in which we were expoſed by our < 
Production to manifold and inexrricable wants and 
necefiies. As yet the thickned Air concealed the Hea« 
ven from our view, and the Stars as yer confus'd with 
diſorderly huddle of fire and moiſt and violent Fluxi- 
ons of Winds, As yet the Sun was nov fixed ro a1 uns 
wanting and certain courſe : Bus drew borh Eaſt and Weſt 
| wy 
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retnd © about jou t Antd then again ritin'd behind | you, 
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with © Upon all 
diſmal 


in theſe happy days to pollute your ſelves with 
abupdance ; 


ſubliſtence ? Why do you belye the 
majntain you * Why do you 
Law-giver Ceres, and ſhame the Mild and Genele Bacchus, 
as not furniſhing | you with ſufficiency ? Are you nor 
aſhamed to mix tame Fruits with Blood and 
You are indeed wont to call Serpents, Leopards 
Savage Creatures, but yet your ſelves are defiled with 
Blool ; and: come nothing | behind them in cruelty. 
What they kill is their ordinary nouriſhment, ' bur 
what you kill indeed is your better fare. For we cat not 
Liow and Walver by way of revenge : But let thoſe 
go, and catch the harmleſs, and tame fort, and fuch as 
baye neither Stings | nor "Teeth to bite with, and ſlay 
them ; which ſo may ove help us, nature ſeems tows 
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__ 
by Fupiter, 
iet ; ſhould overlook all this buſineſs, 


But we are nothing pur 
by the beautious 


z or elſe, 
ſtream of its current,and ſo had 


d the reſt of the Oration ; and here- 
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with it as by the 
and eſcap” 
undervalue the Orator. 


of countenance, either 


the colours, or by the charmingnefs 
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there are that though they have abl 
what had bgen ſer before them, yer will no 


and yet - would not abſtain from them while* 
Well then, we underſtand rhat thar fort of Men are us 
to ſay, that in cating of Fleſh they follow the conduR 
and direRion of Nature. But that it is not naturdl 
to Mankind to feed on Fleſh, we firſt of all demon- 
ſtrate from the ' very Shape and Figure of the Body. 
For a human Body no way reſembles thoſe that were 
'Born for ravenouſneſs; It hath no Hawk-bill ; no-ſharp 
Tallon ; no roughne(s of Teeth ; ne fach ſtrength of 
Stomach, or heut of digeſtion as can be ſufficient ro 
canvert or alter-fiich-heavy and flefhy Fare. Bur even 
from hence, that is from the ſmoottineſs of the Tongue, 
and the {lowneſs of the Stornach to digeſt Nature ſeems 
to diſclaim all pretence to Fleſhy Vidtuals Bur if 

you 
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then your ſelf kill, what you would eat. Bur 
own ſelf; without the help-of = Chop- 
as Wolves, Bears and 


to his Landl6fd to be dreſſed : And as he 
Cheeſe and Vinegar and Oyl ro make 
"he replyed, if I had had thoſe I would not 
the Fiſh, Bur we are' grown fo wanton 
y Luvyury, that we bave beſtowed upon 


f 


a our blood 
Fleſh the Name of Meat, and then require another 
Meat to Fr ſame Fleſh, mixing Ol, Pine, Heney, 
ch/e, Vinesar with Syrian and Arabian Spices, as 
hk | we "a, meant to embalm ir hed iy hp 
iſe. Indeed when things are diſſolved, and made thus 
_ and fofr, and are. as it were turned ito a forr 
a Cartiony Corruption, it muſt needs be a prear 
difficutry for Concoltida x ro maſter them, and Shai 
it hath maſtered them, they muſt needs cauſe grievous 
oppteſfions, and qualmy indigeſtions: © Diczenes vens 
tured once to eat a. faw Pourcontrel, that he might 
diſuſe 
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' Voices, or by the rare Sagucity of the Intelle@s, or by 


__ 
- Rich People laid before 


V4L'V: 


x48 Of Ewing of Fuſe 


the cleanlineſs and neatnefs of Diet, of by the rare 
' poor unfortunare Ani- 
Fleſh, 


| 
. 


the 
, who- keep them Cooks 
and Caterers to turniſh them with Dead Corpſe for 
theic daily Fare : But it is yet more -affeHing to ſee it 
taken away, forthere is more nnammoeks left than was 
eaten. Theſe therefore were ſhm or ye RI 
there are that though they have i 
what had been ſer before them, yet will nor- ſuffer” 0- 
thers ro cut or ſlice what they themſelves had rejected ; 
and yet - would nor abſtain from them while alive. 
Well then, we underſtand rhat thar fort of Men are us'd 
to ſay, that in eating of Fleſh they follow the condu& 
and direRion of Nature. But that it is not naturdl 
to Mankind to feed on Fleſh, we firſt of all demon- 
ſtrate from the ' very Shape and Figure of the Body. 


5 


For a human Body no way reſembles thoſe that were 
'Born for ravenouſneſs: It hath no Hawk-bill; noſharp 


Tallon ; no roughne(s of Teeth ; ne ſuch ſtrength of 
Stomach, or heut of digeſtion as can be ſufficient to 
convert or alrer-fich heavy and flefhy Fare. Bur even 
from hence, that is from the ſmootkineſs of the Tongue, 
and the {lowneſs of the Stomach to digeſt Nature ſeems 
to diſclaim all pretence to Fleſhy Viftuals. But if 
you 


rear 

eat 

ſtay 

art force a 

doſt againſt N imate thing ? Nay 
there is no body that is willing to cat even a lifcleſs 
and a thing as | js, bur they Boy! it, and Roalt 
te Fed ny broth 
changing wit 
Thouſands of iweet > a that the Palate being 
thereby deceived, 


ceaff” Indeed when things are diſſolved, and made thus 
RS and arc as it were turned into a fort 

a Carriony Corruptipn, it muſt needs be a great 
difficutry for Concodtida 1 ro maſter them, and when 


it hath maſtered them, muſt needs cauſe grievous 
oppteſfions, and qualmy igeſtions. * Diogenes ven» 
tured once to eat a faw Pourcontrel, that he might 

diſuſe 
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w Pourcontrel, to the end he might make 
ife more brutiſh. Moreover theſe ſame Fleſh- 
qr = cy ogy - 2] 
y m render their 

ſary rk groſs allo, For it is P--; Sear. 
that Wine and much Fleſh-cating make the 
indeed ſtrong and luſty, but the mind weak and 
may not offend the Wreſtlers, I 
i xamples out of. my own Country. 
The Athenians are wont to call us Borotians Groſs, 
Senſeleſs and Stupid Fellows, for no other reaſon bur 
our over- much cating. And ſometimes alſo Hg! for 
the ſame reaſon. Menander the Comoedian, calls us, 
Felows with Fawes. It is obſerved alſo, that ac- 
cording to the [aying of Heraclitus, 4 dry light has the wiſeſt 
Soul. Earthen jars if you ſtrike them will found, 
but if they be full they perceive not the ſtrokes 
that are given them. r Veſlels alſo that are 
thin communicate their ſound round «bout them, un- 
le ſome one ſtop and dull the ambient ſtroke with: 
his Fingers. Moreover the Eye when ſeized ' with 
an over great plenitude of humors grows dim and . 
feeble for its ordinary IIS Scope we behold 
the Sun through a humid Air a great quantity 
of groſs and indigeſted vapours, we do not ſee it 
clear and bghe, obſcure and cloudy and with 
glimmering Beams. Juſt ſo in a muddy and clogged 
Ys 
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of Eating of Fleſh. 
> The Second TraQ. 


f \ 


Honfuri fo the Greek » the ſame band. 


CL 2.54 anew 15 rams wth Gelb Cagh 
garage pie np what we left cold 
- * yeſterday of our Diſcourſe about Fleſh- Eating. 
k Sjaderda hard aod « dificak tack ro undertake (as 
Cato once ſaid) to diſpute with Mens Bellys that have 
no Ears; ſince moſt have already drunk that Draughe 

of Cuſtom, which is like that of Circe, 


Of groens and frauds and ſorcery replete. 


And it is no eaſy Task to pull out the Hook of Fleſh- 
Eating trom the Jaw of fch wha 6 rm themſelves 
with y, andare as it were nailed down with it. It 
would indeed be a {959 anon, if as the Egyptions draw 

our the Stomach of a dead Body;and cur it open and ex- 
pals i tothe Suri,as the only cauſe of all its cvil Aﬀtions, 


ſo we cou'd by curting out our Gluttony and 
; "MY 
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ſhedding, purifie and cleanſe the remainder of our lives. 
For the Stomack ry ial arty bo 
is involuntarily. pollutgd ,by our i Bur if 
this may not be, and” we are reaſon of 
cuſtom to live unblameably, Pro ne 
cretion: Let us cat fleſh, bur let it be for hunger, and 
not for wantonneſfs. Txt os kill an Anima! but let us 
do it with ſorrow and pity, and not a and rorment- 
ing-it, as many now a days are uſed to do, while ſome 
run dd ig through eto a Her. that 
5 wo97 wy ned bane may be 
that it detercn gud Gen 
che Fi hu calain and jump and ſtamp 
_— Udders/ of ! Shs thatare' rtady to Pig, that 
take off (Oh ! Piacular Fupiter,) in the very 
= —_ elivery, Blood, Milk and Corruption, (de- 
ſtroying the young ones behdes) and ſeat the moſt 

inflam? and diſeaſed Part of the Animal: others fow up 
ho Foes of Crunce and Frans, ant Burge) 
darknefs ro be farned, aid then tp 4 
with certain radnſtrous Mixtures and* Picks 
which ic is moſt mgnifel}, yn ad-rndes Freon 
4-4 ry neceſſity, but for meer 
tonoeſs and expenlivenels that they make « Pleatare of 
Viltany. nd rh &. gooey nn towns | 
cannot fatiate their Intemperance Women, ha- 
ving made tryal of every thing elſe, and falling into 
vagaries, at laſt atterapt things not to be mennoned: 
even:ſa inordinateneſs in feeding, when it hath once 
the bounds of nature and neceſſity, Praans ow 

to p97 the Luſts of its ——_ 


; Low villan 
jg Be hotbrg 7; For th Sel w with hn yn 
ig their diſtempers, and GD oth other to the 


{ame conſent, and intemperance. 
Ear firſt debauched” Mulick, the foft and "femur 
otes 


bles are accompanied 
with i Copulations with unmuſicianlike Balls, 
and Theatres become Monſtroys through ſhameleſ 
and Rehearſals: and Barbarous and Brutiſh 
are agaln accompanied with an unrelenting 
and ſavage cruelty rowards Manking. Hence 
that the Divine Lycwgus in his Three Books of 
him Rherre) gave Orders that the Doors 
of Mens ſhould be made with a 
n Ax, and that no other Inſtrument ſhould 
be brought ro any Houſe. Not that he 
intend to declare War againſt Augres and 
other Inſtruments of finer Work; bur 
very well knew that with ſuch Tools 
il never bring into your Houſe a 
, and that you'l never attempt to bring 
either Silyer-Tables, Purplg- 
y-Stones: Bur that a plain Supper and 
a homely Dinner muſt accompany ſuch a Houſe, Couch, 
Table and Cup. The beginning of a vitious Diet 
is porn followed by all forts of Luxury and Ex- 
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Ev'n as 4 Mgg is by ber thirſty Colt. 


And what Meal is not expenſive, for which an Ani- 
mal is put to death ? Shall we reckon a Soul to be g 
ſmall expenſe ? 1 will not Gy. perhaps of a Mother, or a 
Father, or of ſome Friend, or Child, as Empedooles Cid ; 
pat.com panjoigating of Foeing, of Secing, of Hear- 

2 ing, 
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ing, of Imagination and of I jon; which cach of 
not hath received from n for the _ of 
what is agreeable to it, and the avoiding what is difa- 
greeable. Do but conſider this with your ſelf now, 
which fort of Philoſophers render us moſt rame and 
civil, they who bid People to feed on their Children, 
Friends, Fathers and Wives, as if they were dead ; 
or Phythagoras and Empedecloes, that accuſtom Men to 
be juſt towardseven the other Members of the Creation. 
You laugh at's Man that will not eat a Sheep : But we 
Cthey'l ſay again) when we ſee you' cutting off the 
Parts of your dead Father, or Mother, and ſending it 
to your abſent Friends, 'and calling upon and inviting 
your preſent Friends to ear the fell freely and heantily, 
ſhall we not ſmile? Nay peradventure we offend at 
this inſtant time while we rouch theſe Books withour 
having firſt cleanſed our Hands, Eyes, Feet and Ears: 
if it be not (by Zupicer) a ſufficient purgation of them, 
to have diſcourſed eobor 9pm tri ont pre 
{as Plato ſpeakett)) thereby ; t 
rank A of Henrion: Now if a Man ſhould ſer theſe 
Bcoks and Diſcourſes in 'oppoſition to each other, he 
will find that the Philoſopby of the one fort, ſuites with 
the Sexthians Sog dians and Melanchleniens of whom Heredc» 
his Relation is'ſearce "believed :' but the Sentiments of 
Pythagoras and Empedecles were the Laws and Cuſtoms 
of the ancieat Ghecians., ' Who then were the furſt Au- 
thors of thisopinion, that we owe no Juſtice to dumb 
Animals ? | we wc 


Who firſt beat out accurſed Steel, 
And made the lab ring Oxe a Knife to feel. 


In the very ſame manner Oppreflors avd Tyrants be- 
gin firſt to ſhed Blood; For example, the firſt Man 
mtr oder oe teey teenie 
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the baſeſt of all Knives ; after{hits 4hey put ta teady 
a ſecond and athird: After this '- being now accuſtomed 
to Blood, they - patiently faw- Neceratus the  Sori let: 
Nicias, and their own Generdl | Theramenes, | and' Pos 
lemarchus the Philoſopher ſuffer, death.. Ever ſo..in the: 

inning ſome wild and miſchievous Beaſt ws kil- 
led and Ce es ions Fiſh was 
entrapped. bring. exptbiunggsd 
and exerciſed in. theſe, at laſt paſſed even td' the fav 
bouring Oxe, and the Sheep that Cloathes us, and to 
the poor Cock that. keeps the Houſe : Until - by litde 
and little unſatiableneſs being ſtrengthened by uſe, 
Men came to the {laughter of Men, -to Blood- ſhed and 
Wars. Now if one cannot demonſtrate and make out 
that Souls in their Re generations make a promiſcuous 
uſe of all Bodies,and that that whica is now rational will 
at another time be irrational, and that again :rarvie 
which is now wild (for that nature ebanges and tranfs 
mutes every thing ; SME IC 


With different Fleſhy Coats New- Cloathing of.) .. 


This thing ſhould be ſufficient to. change a Man 
that hath taken up an imtemperate and. luxu- 
rious Life, that it bringy, ſickneſs and heavyneſs upon 
the Body, and that it inclines the: mind the more bru+ 
tiſhly ro warm Blood-ſhed and deſtruction ; When we 
have once accuſtomed our (elyes neither to entertain a 


Gueſt, nor Wedding, nor to treat our Friends, 
without Blood Þ Slaughter, And 'if what is argued 
about the of Souls into Bogdits is not of Force 


enough to beget Faith, yet methioks the very-uncer- 
tainty of the thing ſhould fill. us with. apprehenſion 
and fear. for - inſtance. one- ſhould in ſome 
Night Engagement ruſh on. with his drawn Sword up- 

9a ape that had wilea down and covered kiy- Bogy 
. 4 Wit 
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us, what his Sentiments are in this - matter, - Now, if. 
any one, perhaps taking again the fore-cited Pallages, 
would have them exprefs'd ia more familiar Terms, 
the Deſcription in Phedru: may be thus explain'd : Thar 
Fate is 4 divine Sentence, intranſgreſſible thro 4 | Care, 
which canner be diveſted #r binidred. And -according-to 
what he has faid in his Timeu, *Tiz 4 Low tn{uing on the 
Nature of the Univerſe, according to: which all things, that 
are dene, are tranſafied. For this. does. Lacheſu cftect, 
who is indeed the Daughter of Necellity, as we bave 
both already related, and ſhall yet better underſtand by 
that, which will be faid in the Pogreſs of our Diſcourle, 
Thos you ſee, what Fare is, when '1is- taken! for an 
AQon; bur, as it is a ſubſtance, it ſeerns to be the univer- 
ſal Soul of the World, and edmirs of a threefold Di- 
ſtribution ; the firſt Deſtiny being that, which errs 
not ; the ſecand that, which is thought co err; and 
the third thar, which, being under the Heaven, is con- 
verſant about rhe Earth. Of theſe the bigheſt is call'd 
Cloths, the next Atropos, and the loweſt Lacheſisr, who, 
receiving the celeſtial Influences and Ethcacies of her 
Siſters, tranſmits and faſtens them ro the terreſtrial 
things, which are under her Government. Thus have 
we declard, what is to be ſaid of Fate, taken as 4 
Subſtance, what ir is, what are its Parts, after what 
manner it is, how it is ordain'd, and how it ſtands, 
both in reſpe& to it ſelf, and to us: but as to the Par- 
ricularities of theſe things, there is another Fable in his 
Common-weal, by which they are ia ſome meaſure 
covertly inſinuated, and we our ſelves have in the belt 
manner, we can, endeavourd to gxplain them. tg 
- But we now once again turg our Diſcourſe to Fate, 
as it is an Action : For concerning this it is,that there. arg 
ſo many Natural, Moral,and Logical Queltions. Having 
therefore already in ſome fort ſuthciendy defin'dy whar is 
is 
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After this we are to declare, what this Term, By 
Snppoſirion, _ for - 'tis to be though 


2 alſo 
which is not fet down of it ſelf or 
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Poſſible, which may be- thus. grobly defin'd : Poſſible is 
that, which Power is able to produce ; or yet more cx- 
a&tly, if to this fame there be added, Provided there 
be nothing from without to hinder, or obſtrut it. Now 
of Poſſible things there are ſome, which can never be 
hindred, as are thoſe in Heayen,' to wit, the Riſing 
and Setting of the Stars, and the like to theſe 3 but o«. 
thers ruay indeed be empeach'd, as are the moſt part of 
human things, and many alſo-of thoſe, which are dune 
in the Air,  Thefirlt, as being done by Neceſſity, are 
call'd Necefſer3 3 the others, which may fall one way or 
ather, are calld Contingent : and they may both thus be 
delcrib'd,. The Necetfary- Poſſible is that, whoſe can- 
tary. is Inpoſſible ; and the Contingent Poſſible is that, 
whoſe contrary is alſo Poſſible, .. For that the Sun ſhould 
ſer, is a thing both Neceſſary, and Poſſible, far2y much 
as tis contrary. to. this, that the Sun ſhould -not tet, 
which is Impoſſible; but that, when the Sun 15 ſer, there 
ſhould be Rain, or not Rain, both the one and the. other, 
1s Poſſible and Contingene, And then again of things cantin- 
gent ſome happen otiner, others rarely and not{Poften 
others fall out equally or indiftcrently, ay well the one: 
way as the other even as it happens.Now tis manitelt;rhat” 
thoſe are contrary to one anrigr, ts wit, thoſe, which fall 

| oat; 
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out oftnier,to thoſt,whith bappen but 
are both for the moſt part in Natural thi 
which equally, as much one 
#1in as. For that under the ; 


walk, 
the other are ſubmitted to the Free-will of Man, 

ſaid co be in us,and our EleFHon,but rather more generally 
to bein us. For there arerwo forts of this Being in #s 2-/ 
the one, which proceeds from forme ſudden and 
Motion of the Mind, as from , or Pleaſure ; the 
le of Reaſon,which 
may properly be ſaid to te in our 
Reaſon there is, that this P. 
is faid to be in us, and accordi 
not be call'd in other 


ture precedes the Contingent, and that the C 

fubliſts before Ther, which 5s in ws ; as what cach of 
0 My 190 Ac wy and\ what are the 
Q liries, h *d or ® © to 
It now remains, that we treat of 


Ciemſelves and by themſelves, and others by 


"Thus for , the proper Cauſe by it 
Houſe or of #%hp is the Art of the Maſon, the Car- 
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long before, lu, 4d # greet: while; afivt. + And what, 6 
Phado, 'maght be the Cauſe of -41.? P HU Þ ara; @ Fortune, 
which hapneg: to bim, 6 Echecrates: ' fir te chanc'd, that * 
the Day before the Fudgment che® Prow of '5ltt Galley, which 
the Artenians ſend every year'to the [le of Delos,nias crown!'d : 
In which Diſcourſe jt js to be obſery'd, that the Ex- 
preſſion, 1/incb bapned to bis, is not ſimply. to be under- 
ſtood, by 1#hich was dome, or Which came te pift;but much 
rather by. which befel thr the Concurrence..of many 
Cauſes together, one being done againſt another. For 
the Prieſt crown'd the Shipy; and adorn'd it with Gar- 
lands for- another End' and fatention, and not for the 
ſake of. Socrates and theJudpes alſo bad for me other 
Cauſe condemn'd him. . Bux! the Evert and Accident 
was yery ſtrange, and of ſuch, a Nature, that it might 
very well ſcem to have been effected by the Providence 
either of forme human Creature, or rather. indeed! of 
ſome Superior Powers, .'And. fo rauch may fiffice as 
to the Definition of: Fortune, by which we have ſhewn, 
that it muſt of necciſuy ſubſiſt wich ſome one of thoſe 
þ Contingent things, which are meant 
* Being, cal'd for ſome End: whence-alfo it has its * 
\TvX9 WELD Name :: and we have farther raught, 
TUX. that there muſt be firſt ſome 
Yu x& of ſuch things, as are-in Us and 
our Free-W1ll, | 


But Chance or Caſual! Adventure is of a larger Extent than 
Fortune: Which it comprehends, and alſo ſeveral other 
things, which may. of their own Nature happen ſometimes 
one way, ſometimes another. And thus, as it appears by 
the Derivation of its Name,which is in Greek 'Aurbuearry, 
Chance is that, which happens ipſtead of another, when 
hat, which is ordinary, happens not, but another in 
1s Place: ſuch as Cold.ia.tke Dogdays ſeems to be; 
tor it is ſOmetimes then. cold, and not in vain nar ** 
Once for all, as that, which js m «7, and arbitrary, is a 
G Part 
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Part of (Contingent, "© Foitinie'is "a part of Chhce or 
caſual Adventure, and both the two Events are con+ 
join'd and depetxenton the one and the other, to wir, 
Chance on-Colttiagent, and - Farture On That, which it in 
wr, and arbirrary, and' yer wot: on all, but on whar is 
in our Election,/ as we - heve ulteady faid. Wherefore 
Chance is Commun 10 things inanimate, as well as to 
thoſe, whictare animated; whereas Fortune” is | 
to Man ohly, who has his|Attions voluntary. | Anaan 
Argumentoof *this is,-that tobe *forcunate aid -ro be 
happy areqhvughtto' be 'one and the ſame thing: Now 
Happineſs/ks* a certain Well&ving, and Welk-doiog is 
proper enly'td Man,” and w bra - Theſethen 
are the thints;\ which are comprifd in Fate - to wit, 
Conringent, Poſſible, Eleftron,; Thaty ; which is 'in us, For- 
tune, Chaxce, and their Adjunts, vas are the things hg- 
nify'd by theſe: Words Peoblaps and” Peradventure: All 
which mer contain'd oor yrs yet mnontie > 06'Thom 
is fatal'o tot 

It now remains, that we" viſeburſe of Divine Provis 
dence," and \ſhew, - how it comprehends even Face it (elf. 
The ſoprene-cherefore and\firft Prowdence is the Under- 
ſtanding; or, if you had rather, 'the Will of rhe-firſt 
and foveraign God, doing wevery thing, that is 
m the World, by which all divine things have -univer- 
ally and rhroughout been moſt- excellently and moſt 
wilely ordain'd and diſpord. . The lecond Prov, dence 
is that of the ſecond Gods; who go thro the Heaven, 
by which temporal and mortal things are orderly and 
regularly generated, and which pertains to the 'Con- 
tinuation and Preſervarioa of - every kind. The. third 
may probably be call'd the Providence and Procuraticn 
of the Demons, - which, being plac'd on the Earth, 
are the Guardians and Overicers of human Actions. 
This threefold Providence therefore being leen, of which 
the firſt and ſupreme is chiefly and principally ſo nam'd, 

d } we 
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nd. proper Original of the Generation and Creation of the 
=_ a: it has been deliver'd to us by miſe Mev, receives 
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very excellent and beautiful. This there- 

fore, and all that * follows, even to * for :y5ure; 
his Diſpuration concerning human Souls, Iread irhutre 
is to be underſtood of the firſt Provi- 

dence, which in the Beginning conſtituted all things. 
Afterwards he ſpeaks thus : Having fram'd the Univerſe, 
he ordain'd Souls equal in namber to the Stars, and diftri- 
buted to each of them one, and having ſet them, as it were 
in a Chariot, ſhew'd rhe Nature of the Univerſe, and appoint- 
ed them the Laws of Fate, Who then will not believe, 
that by theſe Words he exprelly and maniteſtly declares 
Fate to be, as it were, a Foundation and political Con- 
ſtirution of Laws, fitted for the Souls of Men. Of 
which he alſo afterwards renders the Cauſe. 

As for the ſecond Providence, hz: thus in a manner 
ſignifies it, faying : Having preſerib'd them all theſe Latvs, 
#0 the end that, if there ſhould afterwards happen any fault, 
he might be exempe from being the Cauſe of any of their 
Malice, bg diſper!d ſore of them upm the Earth, ſome in« 
fo the Moon, and ſome into the other Inſtruments of Time, 
And after this Diſperſion he gave in charge to the young Gods 
the making of human Bodies, and the making up and a4- 
ts Whatever was wanting and deficient in human Soul, 

and that, after they had perfefied, whatever js adberent and 
conſequens to this, they ſhould rule and govern in the beſt 
manner, they poſſibly could, this mortal Creature, to the end 
it ſhould not be the Cauſe of irs own Evilig, For by theſe 
Words, that he might be exempe from being the Cauſe of 
any of their Malice, he moſt clearly fignibes the Cauſe 
of Fate: and the Order and Office of the young Gods 
manifeſts the ſecond Providence: and it ſeems alſo in 
ſome fort to þave touch'd a little upon the third, it 
he therefore eſtabliſh'd Laws and Ordinances, that he 
might be exempt from being the Cauſe of any of their Ma- 
lice, For God, who is free from all Malice, has no 
need of Laws og Fate, but every one of thele petty 
S 4 God*, 
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Gods, drawn by the Providence of him, who has -en- 
gengred them, performs what belongs- to his Office. 
Now that this is true, and agreeable to the Opinion of 
Plato, theſe Words of the Lawgiver, ſpoken by him 
in his Book of Laws, ſeem to me to pive ſufhciear 
'Teſtimeny. If there were any Man ſo ſufficient by Na- 
ture, or by divine Forture ſo happily engendred and borg, 
that be could comprebend this, be wouſd have no need of Laws, 
to command him : For there is not any Law or Ordinance, 
more worthy and powerful than Knowledse ; mor 14 it fits 
that he, who is truly and really free by Nature, ſhould be 4 
Subjeft or Slave to any one, but he ought to command all. | 
therefore do for mine own ' part thus underſtand and 
Interpret this Sentence of Plato: There being a three, 
fold Providence z the hiſt, as having en red Fate, 
does in ſome ſort comprehend it ; the ſecond, having 

n engendred with Fate, is with it totally compre- 
herded and eabrac'd by the firſt ; the third, | as having 
been engendred after Fare, is comprehended by it in 
the ſame manner as are That, which is in us, and 
Fortune, as we have already faid. For they, whom the 
Aſſiſtance of a Dzmons Pomer dpes aid, are theſe, (lays 
Secrates, Ceclaring; to 'Theqges, What is the jnevitable 
Ordinance of Adraſtea) whom you alſo mean: for they 
grew and come forward with ſpeed. © In which Words, 
what he ſays of a Demons aiding ſorae is to be aſcrib'd 
to the third Providence ; and the growmg and coming for- 
ward with [ped to Fute. In brief *tis not obſcure or 
doubtful, but this alſo is a kind of Fare. And perhaps 
it may bc lound much more probable, that the ſecond 
Providence is alſo comprehended under Fate ; and in- 
deed all things, that are done: funce Fate, as a 
Subſtance, has been rightly by us divided into three 
Parts. Ard the Diſcourſe of the Chain comprehends 
the Revolutions of the Heavens in the Numbers and 
Rank of thoſe things,which happen by Suppoſition : but 
Cz* CONns 
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concerning theſe things I will not much cogtend, to wir, 
wherher they be call'd Hapwing by Suppoſition, 
or rather Conjoyn'd with Fate, the precedent Cauſe 
and Com er of Fate being allo faral. Our Opini- 
on then, to ſpeak compendiouſlly, - is ſuch. Bur the 
contrary Sentiment does not only include all things in 
Fate, but affirms them all to be done by and according 
to Fate, Now all things accord to the Other, and that 
which accords to another, *cis clear,that it is alſo the 6- 
ther. According to this Opinion then Contingent is faid 
to be the firſt; and, That which is in us, the ſecond; 
and the third Fortune and Chance, and whatever depends 
on them ; Praiſe,Blame,and whatever depends on them, 
the fourth ; rhe fhfth and laſt of all may be ſaid to be 
Prayers to the Gods, with their Services and Cere- 
monies. 

For the reſt, as to thoſe, which are call'd 11 and 
Harveſt Arguments, and that, which is nani'd Beſide or 
azainſt Deſtiny, they are indeed Nut vain Subtleties and 
captious Sophiſms according to this Diſcourſe. Bur 
according to the contrary Opinion, the firſt and 
principal Concluſion ſeems to be, that there is no» 
thing Jone without a Cauſe, bur that all things de- 

- upon antecedent Cauſes: the ſecond, that the 
World is govern'd by Nature, and that it conſpires, 
conſents, and is compatible with it ſeif the third 
ſeems rather to be Teſtimonies: of which the frlt 
is Divination, approv*'d by all forts of People, as be- 
ing truly in God ; the ſecond is the Equanimity and 

Patience uf wiſe Men, who take mild!y, and bear pa- 
tintly whatever betals, as —_—y by divine Ordi- 
nance, and as it ought; the third is the Speech, (6 
common and uſual in every ones Mouth, to wit, that 
every Propoſition is true or falſe. Thus have we 
contracted this Diſcourſe into a ſmall Number of ſhort 
| Articles, 


Plus, 
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Plutarch's Natural Queſtions. 
Trenflated by R. Brown M. L. 


| Hat is the reaſon, that Sea-water nouriſhes 
not Trees? Is it not for the ſune reaſon, 
that it nouriſhes not earthly Animal? 
For Plato, Anaxagoras, and Demoeritu: think, 
Plants are earthly Animals Nor, though Sea-water 
be aliment to marine Plants, as it is to Fiſhes, will it 
therefore nouriſh cartbly Plants z (ince it can neither 
penetrate the Roots, becauſe of irs groſineſs, nor aſcend, 
by reaſon of its weight : for this, among many other 

ings, ſhews Sea-water to be heavy ani] rerrene, be- 
cauſe it more eaſily bears up Ships and Swimmers. Or 
is it, becauſe drought is a great Enemy to Trees? And 
Sea-water is of a drying faculty ; upon which ac- 
count Salc reſiſts purrefaGtion', and the Bodies of ſuch 
as waſh in the Sea, are preſently dry and rough. Or is 
it, becauſe Oyl is deſtructive to carthly Plants, and kills 
things anointed with it 2 But Sea-warter participates of 
much fatneſs : for ir burns together with it, Wherefore 
when Men would quench Fire,we forbid them to throw 
on Sea-water. Or is it becauſe Sea-water is not fit to 
drink, 
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drink, and it is bitter (as Ariſtotle ſays) —_— a 
mixture of aduſt Earth? For a Lixivium is made by 
the falling of Aſhes into Sweet-water, and the diſſo- 
lution <jects and corrupts what was good and potable, 
as in us Men Fevers convert the Humors intoBile. As for 
what Woods and Plants Men talk of growing in the 
Red-Sea, they bear no Fruit ; but are by 
Rivers, caſting up much Mud: therefore they grow 
not at any great diſtance from Land, but very near 
to it. 

Why do Trees and Seeds thrive better with Rain than 
with Watring ? Whether is it becauſe (as Laitus thinks) 
ſhowers parting the Earth by the violence of their fall, 
make paſſages, whereby the Water may more ealily 

te to the Root? This cannot be true but Laitns 

never conſidered, that Marſh-Plants, as Cats-tail, Pond- 
weeds and Moſs neither thrive nor ſprout, "when the 
Rains fall not in their ſeaſon. Bur ir is trye, what 
Ariſtotle ſaid , Rain-water is new and freſh, that of 
Lakes old and exolete. And what if this be rather 
than true ? For the Waters of Fountains'and 
ivers are ever freſh, new always arriving: Therefore 
Heraclitus ſaid well, that no Man could go twice into the 
Same River. And yet theſe very Waters nouriſh worſe, 
than Rain-water. But Water from the Heavens is 
light and acrial, and being mixt with fpirir, is the 
quicker paſſed and elevated into the Plant, by reafon of 
its tenuity : for Pomphoyx is made by mixture of Brafs 
with the Air. "That nouriſhes moſt, which is ſubaſted 
by rhe thing nouriſhed : for this very thing is Con» 
coftion. On the contrary Inconcoftion is, when 
the Aliment is ſtronger than to be affefted by the 
thing nouriſhed. Now, thin, {xmple and infipid things 
are the moſt eaſily altered, of which number is Rain- 
water, bred in the Air and Wind, which falls pure and 
fincere. Burt Fountain-watcr being aſſimilated ro the 
Earl, 
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Earth and Places through which it paſſes, is filled with 
many qualities,which render it leſs nutritive, and ſlower 
in alteration to the thing nouriſhed. Moreover, that 
Rain-water is caſily alterable, chis is an Argument ; be- 
cauſe it ſooner putrifies than cither Spring or River-water. 


For ConcoCtion ſeems to be PutrefaCtion, as Empedocles 
fays, In the Barrel putrified Water becomes Wine. Or, 
which may moſt readily be for a Reaſon, is it 


becauſe Rain is ſweet and mild, when it is preſent] 
ſent by the Wind? For this reaſon Cattle drink it —_ 
greedily, and Frogs in expeCtation of .it raiſe their 
Voice, as if they were calling for Rain to ſweeten the 
Marſh, and to be Sawce to the Water in the Pools. Far 
Arztus makes this a ſign of approaching Rain. 


When wretched Frogs, to Watry Snakes ſweet Food, 
Therr fathers Song do croak, and ſing in Mud. 


Why do Herdsmen ſetSalt before Cattel * Whether 
{as many think) to nouriſh them the more, and fatten 
them the better? For Salt by its acrimony ſharpens 
the Appetite, and by opening the ges brings Meat 
more eaſily tro digeſtion. 'Tnerefore Apollonius, Hero- 
philus his Scholar,would not have lean Perſons, and ſuch 
as did not thrive, be fed with ſweet things and Wheat, 
but ordered them to uſe Prickles and Salt things for 
their Food : whoſe tenuity ſerving inſtead ' of frication 
might apply the aliment through the peſlages of the 
Body. Or is it for health's ſake, that Men give Sheep 
Salt to lick, to cut voft the redundurice of nutriment ? 
For when they are over fat, they grow lick, bur Sale 
walts and melts the Fat. And this they obſerve: fo 
well, that they can more ealily tley them : For the 
Fat, which agglutinates and taſtens the Skin, is made 
thin and weak by the acrimony. | "The Blood alſo of 
things that lick Salt, is atrenuated : nor do things with- 
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: it ſerves indeed ſome inſtead of Sawce, while 
ity. Or, as Men take away faltnefs 

the Sea-water by diſtilling, is ſalt- 

hot things by heat ? RIES 
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the taſte"(as Plats fays,) Wer percolated through 
Plant ? _—_—_ percolated loſes its ſalmes: 
For it is terrene and of groſs Parts. Therefore 


_—_—__— upon Wells, rapes on 


that draw the Sea-water into waxen Buc- 


Out of his Mouth the bitter Brine did flow, 
And down bis body from bis head did go. 


Plate alſo ſays, that both theſe taſtes have an abſterſi 
and colliqative faculty ; but the Salt does it leſs, 
witr And the bitter ſcers to differ from 


are ſei ith a Leproſy ? Whether (as 
that by the tenuity of the Dew, the 
Skin is exhauſted? Or as Smut and 
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either with Linen or Woollen Clothes, to take down 
their Fleſh, - 
. Why. in Winter do Ships fail ſlower in Rivers ; 
but dg.not /fo in the Sea? Whether, becauſe the Ri- 
ver Air, which is at all times heavy and (low, being in 
Wiater more condens'd by the Cold, does more refiſt 
Sailing ? Or is,,it tbag of the Water rather than the 
Air ? For the. piercing Cold makes the Water heavy 
aud thick, as, gae may perceive in an Hour-glaſs: For 
the Water more {lowly mm Wiater than in Sum- 
mer. ' Theopbraſtus talks of a Well about Payeum in 
Thrace, how that a Veſſel fill'd with the Water of it 
weighs rwice as much in Winter, as it does in, Sum- 
mer, Beſides, hence it is apparent, that the grofineſs of 
the Water makes Ships Sail flower, becauſe in Winter 
River-Veſlels carry greater burthens : For the Water 
being made more denſe and heavy, makes the .more 
renitency. Bur the Heat hinders the Sca from being 
condenſed. | 

Why, fince allother Liquors, upon moving and ſtir- 
ring about; grow .cold, does the Sea by being tofs'd in 
Waves grow hot? Whether, that motion expells and 


diGpates the heat of other Liquors as a thing aſci- 


ticious, and the Winds do rather excite and encreaſe the 
innate heat of the Sea. It's tranſparentnels is an Ar- 
of heat, and fois it's not being condenſed, thd 

x is terrene aud heavy, 
. Why in Winter is the Sca leaſt bitter to the taſte ? 
For they ſay ; that Diomſau the Hydragogue reptored, 
that the birrerneſs of the Sea was not devoid of all 
fweernels, as receiving ſo many Rivers ipto it. Bur 
by reaſon the Sun.exhales the ſweet and potable Wa- 
ter thereof, ariling to the top by reaſon of its levity, 
and that in Summer, more than in Winter, when it 
affets the Sea more weakly by reaſon of the debility of 
is heat: Then a great deal of ſiveernefs is left, which 
IEP cempers 
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"Vol. V; 
tempers and mitigates its exceſſive, poyſonous bitterneſs/ 
And the. ſame thing befals le Waters: For ir 
Suramer they ate worſe, the Sun waſting the lighteſt 
and ſweeteſt part of them. And a freſh ſweetneſs re- 
turns in Winter, of which the Sea mult needs partici- 
pate, ſince it moves, and is carried wich the Rivers in+ 
Y Why do Men pour Sea pon Wine # They 
fay the Fiſher-men had an Oracle given them, whereby 
they were, bid to dip Bacchus in the Sex, they that live 
far from the Sea, caſt in ſome Lacynbien Earth toſted, 
Whether, that heat is good againſt cold ? Or, that it 
quenehes heat, by dilating the Wine and deſtroying its 
Strength 4 Or, that the aqueous and atrial parr of 
Wine (which & therefore prone to mutation) is Raid by 
the throwing ir of terrene_ Parts, whoſe natufe it is to 
conſtipare and condenſt ? Moreover, Salts with the 
Sea-water atenuating and colliquating whatever is Fo« 
reign and ſuperfluous, ſuffer no fetidneſs or putrefaQti- 
on to breed; Beſides, the grofs and terrene Parts being 
entangled with the heavy, and ſmking together, make 
a Sediment of Lee, and ſo make the Wine fine. 

Why are they ſicker that (ail on the Sea, than they 
that fail in Freſh Rivers, even in Calm Weather * Of 
all the Senſes, Smelling cauſes nauſcouſneſs the moſt, 
and of all the paſſions of the Mind, Fear. For Men 
tremble, and ſhake, and bewray themſelves upon ap- 
prehenſion of great danger: 'Fhey that Sail ina River 
are troubled wich neither of theſe, And the ſmell of 
fweet and potable Water is familiar to all, and the 
Voyage is without danger. Oa the Sea an unuſual 
ſmell is crroubleſom ; and Men are affraid, not knowin 
what the iſſue may be. Therefore tranquillity i 
avails not, while an zſtuating and diflurbed Mind dif- 


orders the Body. 
T Why 
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Why does pouring Oyl on the Sea make it clear and 
calm ? Is ir, for that the Winds ſlipping the fmoorh 
Oyl, have no force, nor cauſe any Waves? This may 
be probably ſaid in reſpe& of things external ; bur they 
fay, that Divers take Oyl in their Mouths, and when 
they ou it out they have light at the botrom, and ir 
the Water tranſparent, ſo that the ſlipping of 
the Winds will not hold good here for an Argument. 
Therefore it is to be confider:d, wherher the Sea, which 
is terrens and uneven, is not compact and made 
4 -1 denſe Oyl : And fo the Sea being com» 
in it ſelf; leaves and a pellucidiry pence» 
trable by the {ighr. er ho Air, which is 
raturally mixt with the Sea, is lucid, but by being 
troubled grows tnequal and ſhady : And ſo by the 
OyPs denſity ſmoothing irs inequality, the Sea recovers 
its evenneſs and pellucidirys 
Why do Fiſher-mens Ners rot more in Winter chan in 
Summer , ſince other things rot more in Summer ? 
Is not that the cauſe, which Theophraftur affigns : That 
heat (to wit) ſhuns rhe cold, and is conſtrained by it 
on every ſide: Hence the Waters are hotteſt in the bot- 
tom” of the Sea ? And fo it is on Land : For Spri 
are hotter in Winter, and then Lakes and Rivers 
ſend 'up moſt vapors ; becauſe the heat is compelled to 
the bottom by the prevailing cold. Or it may be, 
Nets do not rot at that time more then at another. 
For being frozen and dried in the Cold, fance they are 
therefore the more caſily broken by the Waves, they 
on and rotrennefs. 


are liable to ſomething like 


And they ſuffer moſt in the cold (as ſtrained Nerves 
are apreſt to break in ſuch a Seaſon) becauſe than there 
be moſt frequent Storms ar Sea, Therefore Fiſher-men 
guard their Nets with certain TinQures, for fear they 
ſhould break. Otherwiſe a Net neither tinged nor 
aubed with any thing might more calily deceive the 
iſh ; ſince Line is of an Air-color, and is is not calily 
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Why is # fat and deep Soy! Fruitful of Wheat, and 
a lean of Bafley ? Is it becauſe a ſtronger Grain needs 
| more nouriſhment, and a weaker a light and thin one ? 
Now Barly is weaker and laxer hear, therefore 
it affords but linle nouriſhment. « furcher 
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this reaſon, Wheat that is ripe 
s in dryer ; becauſe it & 
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Why du Men ſay, Sow Hheat in Dirt, and Barb 
Dt? Is the reaſon (as we ſaid) becauſe Wheat | rakes 
up more nouriſhment ; And-Barly cannot bear ſo much, 
but is choaked with it 2 Or does Wheat, becauſe it is 
hard and lignous, thrive better, when it is ſofrenedandl 


Or ic, that che *Beraalea;ſhoil the Hairof 
by bepilling them. T2 
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is the fight of-the Curtle-tiſh a ſign of a great 
Storm? Is it, becauſe all Fiſhes of the fot kind cannot 
endure cold, by reaſon of their nakedneſs and tender- 
neſs ? For they are covered neither with Shell, Skin nor 


I; perceive a Storm coming, {ance 


by the cold. 


it changes 

with the Wind as ſome do (of whom it is aid, 
ei Mer ever chaiges colour.) But though this may 
ſerve as a reaſon for changing its colour, it will not for 
the imitation of Colours. For the Polpus does ſo change 
is colcuirahat it is of the colour of every Stone it comes 
nigh : /hence that of Pinder, Mind the colour of the Marine 
Beaftand ſa vomverſe t cunningly in all Cities, 


And that of They; 


Bath tl Polypus in monders be all one, 
Wie, where be lies, s like to every Stone. 


And they ſay that ſuch as are excellent at Craftineſs and 
Jugling, have this in their Eye (that they may the ber- 
ter. cheat. them they have to do withal) ever to imitate 
the Polypus. Some think the Polypus can uſe her Skin 
as 6: Gartnent, and can put it on or oft at pleaſure. But 
af fear occalion this change in the Pohpus, is not ſorne 
ed beg oy the cauſe * Let us coniider 
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what ever. For not only Animals, Plants, the Earth and 
Sea, but Stones and even Braſs and Iron do contimally 
ſend out many Effluvia. For all things corrupt and favell, 
becauſe there are always Effluvia. Drawing along or 
falling occaſions Effirvis. Some ſuppole Embraces, 0 
thers Blowes, ſome Impulſes, others Circuitions. Bur 
eſpecially about the Sea Rocks, when they: arg wet 
and cooled with the Waves: for ſome are-off opinion, 
that conſtantly ſome ſmall partides are waſhs:off, 
which do not incorporate with ather bodies, but either 
paſs by the ſinaller or pals chrough-the lar- 
ger. Now the fleſh of the Pahpur, as ove my judge 
by the Eye, is hollow, full of Pores and capable” of 
Effluvis, When therefore ſhe is a by: changing 

ſtrairing and 


comes tem mabaye meas rage 7m is 
white : Bur each of theſe Creatures is aſſimilated only 
to ſuch things, as to whoſe Eff: they have 'Pores 
proportionable, | 

What is the reaſon, that the Tears of Wild- i 
are ſweer, and the Tears of the Hart fale and huritul 2 
The reaſon ſeems to be the Hear and Cold of theſe 
Animals: for the Hart is cold, and the Boar iz very hot 
and fiery ; therefore he flics from, and this defends him 
ſelf againſt his purſuers : for when great ſtore of hear 
comes to the Eyes, (4s Hemer lays, Huh berrid Briſtles, 
and Eyes dertmg fie) Tears are ſweer. Some arc of 
Empedecles his opinion, who 1 that Tears procecd 
from the diſturbance of the as Serum does from 
the Churning of Milk : ſince therefore Boar's blood is 
harſh and black, and Hart's blood thin and watry 4 is 
conſentaneous, that the Tears ſhould be tuch, as the one 
ſheds excited to aager , and the other dejeced | with 
fear. S 0 Why 
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' Why do tame Sows farrow often, ſome at one time 
indothers at another, and the Wild but once a year, 
and all of them about the ſame time, whence it is ſaid, 


Th» FP Sow farrewing, that night falls ne rain? 
2:0] N.4G ; dio v2 . | 
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colt aliment the beſt, the Fleſh of thoſe Parts is ſweeteſt. 
And rhat concodts beſt, which tranſpires moſt by moti- 


5 


lager br gun _— ns 
in going runnin managing of things, as it 

Why are the ſteps of Wild Beafty moſt difficultly 
rraced in Spring tinje * Whether the Dogs as Empede- 
cles ſays, with Neſes find the ſteps of al Wild Beaſts, while 
they"draw in thoſe Eflevie, which the Beaſts leave in 


*be 
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the Ground, ard the various ſmells of Plants and Flow- 
ers lying over the Foor-ſteps, do in Spring time obſcure 
and confound them, and put the Dogs to a loſs at win- 
ding them ? Therefore about Zena in Sicily no Man 
rears any huming Dogs ; becauſe abundance of wild 
Marjoram aw and gr —_— Year round, 
and the perpetual fragrancy of the place deſtroys the 
ſcent of the wild Beaſts. There is alſo a Tale, how 
Proſerpine, as ſhe was gathering Flowers thereabour, 
was raviſhed by Pluto, therefore People revering that 
ry an Alum, do not catch any Creature that 
thereabout. 


$ 

Why are the tracks of wild Beaſts worſt ſcented a- 
bout the Full-moon ? Whether for the foreſaid cauſe ? 
For the Full-moons bring down the Dews. Therefore 
Alcman calls Dew the Daughter of Joveand Lune in a 
Verle of his, 


Fed by the Dew, bred by the Moon and [ove. 


For Dew is'a weak and languid Rain, and there is a 
little heat in the Moon, which draws from the Earth, 
as the Sun does : but becauſe it cannot raiſe it on high, 
it ſoon lets it fall. 

Why does Froſt make Hunting difficult? Whether 
is it, becauſe the wild Beaſts leave off going far abroad 
by reaſon of the cold,and fo leave bur few ſigns of them ? 

ſome ſay, wild Beaſts ſpare the neighbouring 

places, that they may not be ſore put toir by going far 
abroad in Winter ; but may always have Food ready 
at hand. Or is it becauſe that for Hunting the Track 
alone is not ſufhcient, but there muſt be ſeent alſo ? 
And things gently difloiv'd and looſened by heat, afford 
a ſinell; buttoo violent cold binds up the ſcent and will 
not let it reach the ſenſe. Therefore they ſay, that 
Unguents and Wine finell leaſt in Winter and cold 
SS weather : 
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weather : 4 qakyny concrete Air keeps the ſcene 
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is plain in Women with Child, who cat Stones and 
Jar Therefore skilful Phylicians take their Prog- 
noſtick of recovery or death from the Appetites of the 
Sick : For Mnafitheus the Phyſician ſays, that in the 
beginning of a Diſeaſe of the Lyngs, þe that craves 
Onyons, recovers; and he that craves Figs, dies: be- 
cauſe Apperites follow the Temperament, andthe Tem- 
perament follows Diſcaſes. Ir. is therefore probable, 
that Beaſts, - which fall not into morta] Diſeaſes, have 
ſuch a diſpoſition and temper, that by tallowing their 

temper they light on their remedies. © 
Why does Muff, if the Veſſel ſtand in the Cold, con- 
tinue long [weet? 1s it þecauſe ConcoCtion is the chang- 
ing of that which is ſweet into Wine ? But Cold hinders 
jon, becauſe it is cauſed by Heat. Or on'the 
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contrary, the proper taſte of the Grape js ſweet, and 


then it is ſaid ro be ripe, when the is cqually 

diffuſed all over it: Bur Cold, not ing the Heart 

of the Grape to exhale, and keeping it in, conſerveth 

the freed! of the Grape. And this is the reaſon, that 

in a rainy Vintage, Muſt fermenrs bur little : for fer- 

mentation proceeds from Hear, which rhe Cold does 
k 


Why, of all wild Beaſts, does not the Boar bite the 
Toil ? Is it, becauſe his Teeth ſtand fo far within his 
Head, that he cannot well come at the "Thread? For 
his Lips, by reaſon of their thickneſs and largeneſs 
meet cloſe before. Or docs he rather rely on his 
ſtrength, and fo rends the Toyls with his Feet Or 
does he both uſe his Feet and Mouth at the fame rime, 
with them tearing the Toil, and with this defending 
himſelf againſt the Hunters ? His chief refuge is rowl- 
ing and wallowing, therefore rather than ſtand gnaw- 
Ing the Toyl, he rowls often about, and fo clears him- 
ſeit, having no qccaſion for his Teeth. 

What 1s the reaſon, that we admire hot Waters 
(5. e. baths) and not cold, ſince it is plain, that Cold 
is as much the cauſe of one fort, as Heat is of the 0- 
other ? Ir is not (as ſome are of Opinion) that Heat is 
a Quality, and Cold only a privation of that Quality, 
ard ſo that an Entity is a Cauſe, but a Non-entity na 
Cauſe. Bur we do it, becauſe Nature has attributed 
Admiration tq what is rare, and ſhe puts Men upun 
enquiry how any thing comes to paſs, that ſeldom hap- 
pens. You ſee the high and vaſt Sy, which with a 

le rurn encompaſſes the Earth, how many SpeCta- 
cles it aftords by Night, and what Beauty by Dav ; the 
Rain- bow, the p Pictures of the Clouds, and the 
darting of Lightning are all matter of ornament ta 
jt and of admuration to us. ' 


Why 


crement ; > thing is left barren. 


"does the Vine irrigated with Wine dy, 
cy nr Vie cm rm i Vie lth 


it gets into the Roots, flops 
and fo hinders any moiſture from coming 
to the Plant, to make it grow and thrive. Or, it may 
ſeem contrary to nature, that that ſhould return into 
the vine which came out of it : For whatſoever moiſture 
comes from Plants, it can neither nouriſh nor aſſimilate, 
nor be a part of a Plant. 
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Conering the firſt Principle of Cold. 


Tranſlated out of the Greek 
/ © /* F. Ferherſton, D.D. o 


[ there then, Phavorinus any Firſt or Principal Pow- 


er or Exiſtence of Cold, as Fire is the Princs 
of Heat, by the preſence and imparting of which 
all other Things of the fame Nature become cold? 
Or rather is not cold,. the Privation of Heat, as they 
ſay, Darkneſs is the Privation of Light, and Reſt the 
Privation of Motion ? In regard that Cold ſeems to be 
firm and ſtable, and Heat always in Motion ; and for 
that the Refrigeration of hat things is not caus'd by the ' 
Preſence of any aftive Power, but by the Departure of 
the Heat. - For we find the Heat g off in great quan- 
tity, and then that which remains grows cold. Thus 
the Vapor which boyling Water ſends forth, ceaſes alſo 
when the Hea is gone. Therefore Refrigeration ex- 
pelling the ;Heat, diminiſhes the Quantity, while no- 
thing ſupplies the Place of it. Or what if any Perſoa 
d queſtion this way of Arguing, as being that 
which would aboliſh ſeveral manifeſt Faculties, as being 
neither Qualities nor Habits, but the Privations of - Ha- 
bics and Qualities ? So tro make Ponderolity che Priva- 


tion 
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tion of Levity ; Hardneſs the Privation of Softneſs ; 
Black, of White, Birter of Swectneſs? Or elſe hr 
Reaſon, becauſe all Privation —_—_— 
| + 9009" pg nay nya 6 Sin, 
: for they are the Departures of Forms, 
and the utter Defacings of Subſtances, not Natures, nei- 
ther Subſtances of themſelves. But Cold, where-ever 


dies than Heat. For many things are congeal'd by 
Cold, many things thereby condens'd. So that os 
ever is foliJ in ir, and &; t to be mov'd, cannot be 
faid to be ſluggiſh and void of Adtion, but firm and 
ponderous, as being ſupported by its own Strength, 
which is endu'd with a Power to preſerve it in its pro- 
per Station, Wherefore Privation is the Deficiency ard 
| Departure of the ſite Power, but many things 
are NA to be ll, hgh abounding with Heat 
within themſelves. And Pn are ſome things which 
Cold the more . condenſes, and conſolidates the Hotter 
they are, as Jron quench'd in Water. The Sroicky allo 
affirm, that the Spirit COON 
is quickned by Refrigeration, n ature 
of it, ne 6 bem Bur this is a thing much to be 
diſputed. Neither is it rational to believe, that Cold, 
which is the produftive Agent in many other Things, 
can be a Privation : befides, that no Privation is capa- 
ble of more and le. Neither can any Man fay, a- 
O79 Kggrnins yy eek orga. 
among thoſe that cannot ſpeak, that one 
1s more non A rey, another ; or that any thing is more 
dead then another, among thoſe things that never had 
Life. But in cold things, there js Exceſs and Diminuti- 
on to ſeveral degrees : little, and not very little, and in 
a Word, there is both Intenſe and Remus, as well as in 
hot things. Now then, becauſe the Matter ſuffers in 


ſome things more violently, in others more languidly, 
therefore 
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therefore ſome things are botter, ſomethings colder than 
others, according to the Nature of the Matter : for 
there is no Mixture of Habit with Privation. Neither 
| does any Power admit of Privation oppoſite to it, nor 
allociates with it in the ſame Subje&t, bur withſtands it 
alrogecher. Some things alſo continue hot till they come 
to be mixt with cold things, as Black with White, Hea- 


vy with Light, and Sowr with Sweet ; by this Com» 
munity Harmony of Colours, Sounds, Medica- 
ments and Sawces, ing ſeveral Taſtes and Plea- 


ſures grateful ro the Sences. But the Oppoſition of Pri- 
mas Habit, is an Antipathy never to be reconcil'd z 
the Being of the one enforcing the Deſtruftion of the 
other. Which Deſtrudtion, it it fall out ſeaſonably, 
according to the Ion of contrary Powers, many 
Arts make uſe of, but chiefly Nature, and that too, a- 
mong other Occaſions, in the Alterations of the Air, and 
in all other things, of which the Deity being the Adorner 
and Diſpenſer, obtains the Attribure of Hermonical and 
Muſical : not that thoſe Attributes are given him for the 
Diſpoſal of Deep and Shrill, Black and White, ſo as to 
make them agree together ; but for his governing in 
the World the Sympathies and Antipathies of Cold and 
Heat in ſuch a manner as to unite, and ſep#ate again, 
and for reducing both to a decent Order, by taking that 
which we call the Overmuch from both. Then again, 
we find that there is the ſame Sence and Feeling of 
Cold as of Heat. On the other fide, Privation is nei- 
ther to be ſeen, heard, or felt, neither is it known to any 
of the other Sences. For the Obje&t of Sence is Sub- 
ſtance : but where no Subſtance appears, there we un- 
derſtand Privation ro be. Which is a Negation of Sub- 
ſtance, as Blindneſs of Sight ; Silence, of Voice, and 
Vacuity, of Corpareal Subſtance. For there is no 
Sence or Perception of Vacuity by Feeling ; but where 
there is-no Body to be felr, there a Vacuity is imp'y'd; 
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neirher do we hear Silence; but where we do riot hear. 
atiy thing at all, there we imply Silence. Therefore if 
Cold were a Privation of Hor, there would beno be- 
ing ſenſible of Cold, bur only where Hot ceas'd to be, 
there Cold wonld be imply'. But in regard that as 
Heat is perceptible by the Heat and laxative Softneſs of 
the {6 Cold is no lefs perceptible by the Comradti- 
on and Condenſation of it ; it is from thence apparent, 


that there is ſome peculiar Original and Fountain of 


Cold, as well as Hor, —_— the Privation of 
both Kinds is ſomething fingle, and fimply particular ; 
but in Subſtances there are | Differences and Efh- 


CaCies. For Silence is a thing but of one ſort ; bur of 
Sounds rhere are Variety, fometimes moleſting, 
ſometimes deliphtfel to the Sence. There are alfo the 
ſame Differences in Colours and Figures, which vary as 
they oceur ro the Sences. But that which is not to be 
felr, is without Colour and void of Quality, can never 
be diſtinguiſhed, bur is like it ſelf. Is Cold therefore to 
be numbred among thoſe Privarions that never act upon 
= Qualities ? Rather the contrafy, in regard thar 
alures very great and beneficial ro our Bodies, ariſc 
from cold things, as no leſstrerrible Miſchiefs, Pains and 
ions on the other {de ; which the Heat does 
not always avoid and give way ro, but many times in- 
dogd within the Body, withſtands and oppoſes, Which 
Contention of theirs is call'd DPuivering and Shaking, ar 
what time, if the Cold overcome the Heat, thence pro. 
ceeds Numnefſs and Stiffneſs of the Limbs :bur if the Cold 
be vanquiſh'd by the Heat, there follows a 
warmth and opening of the Skin, which Homer expreſ- 
ſes by the Word la[rerbas, in Latin Catefacere, = 
diſpure, and chiefly by theſe paffive Qualities it is, that 
we find Cold to be oppoſite to Heat, as Subſtance to 
Subſtance, or paſſive Quality to pave Quality, not a 
cy 
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Negation or Privation : neither is it the Deſtruftion or 
Aboliſhing of Hot, but a Kind of Nature and Power 
tending to its Deſtruftion. Otherwiſe we ſhould ex- 
empt the Winter out of the Seaſons, —_— North 


not - bs any gt Now in regard there 
are four firſt Bodies in the Univerſe, _ by reaſon of 
their Number, their bei ed, and their 
Efficacy are allow'd os moſt part to be the Prin- 


ciples and Beginnings of all —_— | is to ſay, 
Fire and Water, Air and Earth; is there not the ſame 


Cold, Drought and Moiſture,by Vertue of which it comes 
to paſs that all the Principles a&t and ſuffer > Thus, us 
there are in Grammar Abbreviations and Extenſions of 
Rudiments ; In Muſick, deep and acute Sounds, tho not 
one of them the Privation of the other, we mult leave 
the dry 'd to the moiſt Principles, and the Hot ro 
the Moiſt: if we intend to have the Eftects anſwerable 
to Reaſon and what is vitible in Nature. Unlefs, as ir 
was the Opinion of the ancient Aneximenes, we will not 
allow either Cold or Hot to be in Subſtance, bur only to 
be common paſhve Qualities accompanying the Altera- 
tions of the Matter. For he affirms fe Star rot 
and Condenſation of the Matter to be Cold : but the Ra- 
rihcation and Laxation of it (for by that Word he calls 
it) to be Hot, Whence it may not be improperly ſaid, 
that a Man breaths Hot and Cold at once. For the 
Breath grows Cold being compreſfs'd and thicken'd by 
the Lips ; Aon yup ing out of the open Mouth, it is hot, as 
being rarify*® by that Emiſſion. Bur for this 4riftorle con- 
vinces the Fine Perſon of Ignorance : for that when we 
blow with the Mouth open,we blow hot from our own Bo- 
dics ; but when we blow cold,we do not breath forth the 


Air 
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Air from our ſelves,but the Air that is before our Mouths 
is thruſt forward, and lights upon what is next ir. 

Bur if we muſt grant that both Heat and 'Cold are 
Subſtances, let us proceed a little farther in our Diſcourſe, 
and.enquire what fort of Subſtances they are, and what 
& the firſt Principle ahd Nature of ghem. 

They then who afhirming that there are cetrain 'Tri- 
angular Figures of equal ſides in our Body, tel} us alſo 
that Shuddering, 'Trembling and Quivering, and what- 
ever clſe we ſuffer of the ſame Nature, proceed from 
the Roughneſs of thoſe Figures , who if they miſtake in 
the Parrs,neverthelefs derive the Begihning whence 
they ought. For we - ought to begin the Queſtion, as 
from Vefta, from the Subſtance of all things. By which 
it chiefly appears, wherein a Philoſopher differs from a 
Phyſician, a Husband man, or a Piper. Forit is ſuf 
cient for thettf to contemplate the remote Cauſes, For if 
their neareſt Conſideration of the Cauſe of the Aﬀetion 
go no farther, then to find, that the Cauſe of a Fever is 
intenſnefs of Heat, or the lighting of ſome Humor 
where it ought nor to be ; thar the Cauſe of. Blaſting is 
the ſcorching Heat of the Sun after Raia ; and that the 
Cauſe why a-Pipe falls, is the Contraftion of the Pores 
of the Wood ; it is enough for the Artiſt to know in re- 
ference” to his Buſineſs. But when a Philoſopher for 
Contemplations Sake , fcrurinizes into the Fruth, 
the Knowledge of remote Cauſes is not the End, 
bur the Beginming of his Proceeding in ſcarch of the firit 
and ultimate Cauſes. Wherefore Ploto and Demecritus 
enquiring after the Cauſe of Heat and Gravity, did not 
ſtop at the Conſideration of Earth and Fire, but bring- 
i ng things perceptible to Sence, to Begingings only in- 
telligible by the Mind, they went on even 49 the finalleſt, 
as it wore Seeds of what they fought for. ie ismuch 
the berter way, for us inthe firſt place to move forward 
upon thoſe things which are perceptible ro Sence, where- 
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in Empedecles, Strato, and the Stoicks plac'd the Sub- 
ſtances of ative Qualities. The Sroicks aſcribing Pris, * 
mitive Cotd to the Air, Empedocles and Strato to the Was» 
ter; 2nd perhaps chere might be ſome we elſe who 
might affirm the Earth to be the Subſtance of Cold. Bur 
belt let us conlider the Opiniuns of thofe already 
nam d. 

Seeing then that Fife is both hot and bright, there» 
fore there mult be ſomerhing oppoſite to Fire which is 
Cold and Dark : for as Dark is oppoſite ro Light, fo is 
Cold ro Hot: beſides, that as Dark confounds the Sight; 
- ſo Cold confounds the Feeling. But Heat diffuſes the 
Sence of Feeling, as Light diftuſes the Sence of Seeing: 
Theretore that which is firſt dark in Nature, is rſt cold: 
Now that the Air is hrſt dark, was nor unknown to the 
Poets : for that they call the Air Darkneſs. 


The thicken d Air the Fleet with Darkneſs cover d, 
Nor could the moon-light be from heav'n diſcover d. 


And agum, 


Then Darkneſs ſcatter d and the Fog diſpell'd, 
Th: Sun brake forth, and all, the Fighs beheld. 


They alſo call the Air, when it is without Light Cnephary 
Darkneſs or Twi-light, as being as it were Ksydr gates, 
void or empty of Light. "Fhe Words alſo «a2; and 
twyan, the one (ignifying a Fog, andthe other a Miſt, 
and whatever elſe reſtrains the Perception of Light from 
the Sence, a1e bur Diſtinctions ot the Air ; infomuch 
that the ſame part of it whicir is inviſible; and without 
Colour, is call'd Hi4:s and Acheron. So that as the Air 
grows dark when the Splendor of it fails, in like manner, 
when Heat fails, that which tslett is no more then cold 
Air, which by reaſon of its Coldneſs is call'd — 
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And this Heſfiod makes manifeſt, when he calls it Tdg-u- 
691 ntogerme, or Ayrie Tartarus ; and whena Man quake 
and ſhivers for Cold, he is faid to Tartarize. And fo 
much for this. 

But in regard Corruption is the Alteration of thoſe 
things that are corrupted into that which is contrary to 
every one of them, let us conſider whether it be a true 
Saying, The Death of Fire is the Generation of Air: 
For Fire dyts like a living Creature, being quench'd by 
force, or going our of its own accord. Now Quench- 
ing makes the Alretation of it into Air more conſpicu- 
ous : for Smoak is a fort of Air, or according to Pmdar, 
a fuliginous Vapor of the Air, in oppoſition to Smoak, 
otherwiſe call'd Steam or Exhalation. On the other (ide, 
when Fire goes out for want of Fuel, as in Candles, 
you ſhall obſerve a thick and cloudy Air aſcending from 
the Top of them. Moreover, the Vapor ſteaming from 
our Bodies, upon the pouring of cold Water after hot 
Bathing, or Sweating, ſufficiently declares the Alterati- 
on of extinguiſh'd Heat into Air, as being naturally op- 
polite to Air ; whence it follows, that the Air was at 
firſt dark and cold. Then again, Congelation, which 
is the moſt forcible and violent of all things that befal our 
Bodies, by reaſon of Cold, is the Pafſiveneſs of Water, 
but the Aftion of Air. For Water of it ſelf is cafily 
diffus'd, looſe in its Parts, and not readily congeal'd to- 
gether ; but ir is thicken'd and compreſs d by the Air, 
by reaſon of the Coldneſs of it. Which is the Reaſon 
of the Proverb, 


But if the Southern Wind provoke the North, 
Snow ſtreight will cover all the Earth, 


For the Southern Wind preparing the Moiſture for 
Matter, preſently the North Wind receives and -con- 
geals it. And this is manifeſt from the any 
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Snow, which 'ere it falls, you ſhall obſerve a thin and 
ſharp cold Air breathing before ir. Ariſtotle allo tells 
us, that Whetſtones of Lead, will melt and run in the 
Winter through exceſs of Freezing Cold, meerly upon 
the ſerring of the Water near them : for 'tis probable 
that the Air cotmpreſles and gripes the Bodies fo cloſe 
together, that at length it breaks and crumbles them in 

ieces. And therefore Water drawn from a Fountain 
ſooneſt congeals : for the More of Coldin the Air over- 
comes the Lefs of Cold in the Water. "Thus if a Man 
takes cold Water out of a Well, and puts it into a Vel- 
ſel, and then lets the Veſſel down again into the Well, ſo 
that it may not rouch the Water, but hang for ſome 
time in the Air, the Water will be much colder. Whence 
it is apparent, that the Coldneſs of the Water, is not 
the firſt Cauſe of Coldneſs, but the Coldneſs of the Air. 
For you do not hnd that any of your great Rivers are 
gver throughly frozen, by reaſon of their Depth. For 
the Air does not pierce through the Whole, only fo 
much as it can ſeize and embrace with its cold Quality, 
ſo much generally freezes and no more. Therefore the 
Barbarians never croſs over frozen Rivers, till they have 
ſent a Fox before to try the Depth of the Ice. For if 
the Ice be not very thick, but only ſuperficial, the Fox 
perceiving it by the Noiſe of the Water flowing under- 
neath, returns. And ſome there are that melt the Ice 
with hot Water, to make way for their Lines, when 
they go to catch Fiſh in Winter. So that nothing ſuf- 
ters from Cold in the Depth of the Water. Neverthe- 
leſs, ſo great hasbeen the Alteration of the upper Parts 
of the Water by Congelation, rhat ſeveral Veſlels riding 
in the Stream, have bruis'd and broken by the for- 
cible Compreflure and Griping of the Congelation ; as 
we have heard from them who lately had their Winter 
Quarters with Ceſar upon the Danaw. 
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* | And indeed what happens to our. ſelves is ſufficient 


to demonſtrate the Truth of this For after hot Bath- 
ings and. Sweatings we are moſt ſenſible af Cold, at 
what time our Bodies"being open, and the Skin relax'd, 
we give a freer Entrance to the Cold, together with 
the Ambient Air. And afrer the very fame manner 
the Water ir ſelf {uffere, For it ſooner freezes if irbe 
firſt heated, as being thereby rendred more eaſje for the 
Air to work upon. And therefore they who lade out 
tcalding Water, and let it fall again from a good height 
in the Air, do it to no other purpoſe then to mix it with 
a great” deal of Air. And therefqre Favorinus, the Ar- 


guments: that attripute the firſt Power of Cold to the ' 


Air are grounded upon theſe Probabilities : thoſe that 
allow it to Water, lean upon Principles of the ſage 
Narture.And this was intimated -by Empedecies, white? 
lays, WO” Yo 
Behold the Sun, bow warm be 1, a 
And brightly ſhining every where -; ; 
But Ram and Tempeſts Black, and Dark, 
With Horror fall the Atr. 


And thus oppoling Heat to Cold, and Dark to Bright, 
he gives us to underſtand, that Black and Cold are both 
of the ſame Subſtance, as alſo are Bright and Hot..Now 
that Black is proper to the Water ard notto the Air,Sence 
it ſelf bcars witnels : Nothing being darkned by the Air, 
all things being clouded and blacken'd by Water. So 
that it you throw the whiteſt Wooll that 1s, or a white 
Garment into the Water, it comes out black, and fo 
remains, till the Moilture be dry'd up again by the 
Heat, or that it be ſqueez'd forth by Preſſes or Weights. 
Alſo when the ground is water'd, the Places that re- 
ccive the Drops grow black, the reſt retaining their 
tormer Colour. And therefore the deepeſt Waters, by 
reaſon of their Quantity always appear blackeſt, bur tl; 
; . Parts 
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Parts, which are next the Air, afford a lovely and ſmiling * 
Brightneſs. Bur of all Liquids, 'Oyl is the moſt tranſpa- 
rent, becauſe of the great Quantity of Air that is in it. 
And of this, the Lightneſs of it is an unqueſtionable” 
Proof ; 'the' reaſon why it ſwims above all rhings, as 
carry'd upward by the Air. Being pour'd forth upon 
the Waves it will cauſe Calmneſs upon the Sex, i not be- 
cauſe ir is ſo ſlippery that the Winds can have” no Pow- 
er over it, as Ariſtotle thought, .burt becauſe the Waves 
will fall and fink when ſmitten by any moiſt Body. And 
this is alſo' peculiar to Oyl, that it ſhines and ſhews it 
ſelf tranſparent at the Bottom of the Warer, while the 
Watry 'Humors are difpiers'd by the Air. For being 
ſpurred out of the Mouth into the Sea, not only 
thoſe that take Spunges in the Night upon the Su 
cies of the Water, but alſo by thoſe that dive for them 
ro the bottom of the Sea, it will calt a Light in the 
Water. Water therefore has more of Blackneſs then the 
Air, but leſs of Cold. Oyl therefore partaking more 
of Air, then molt liquid things, is leaſt cold, nor will ir 
ealily or ſuddainly freeze : for the Air which is mixt with 
it will nor ſuffer the Congelation ro grow hard. And 
therefore, as for Needles,- Steel Buckles, and ſuch fort 
of ſmall Iron and Steel Wares, they never quenchthem 
in Water but in Oyl, fearing leaſt the Over-coldnefs of 
the Water ſhould make them too brittle. - And indeed 
the Truth is more truly enquir'd into from the Canlide- 
ration of theſe Experiments, then thoſe of Colours. For 
Hayl, Snow and Ice, as they are molt rran{parent, fo 
they are moſt cold; and Pirch,- as it is hotter, fo it is 
blacker and darker then Honey. Which makes me ad- 
mire at thoſe who affirm the Air ro be cold, becaulc ir 
is dark and obſcure, unleſs it be becauſe they hnd others 
afhrming it to be hor, becauſe it is light. For Dark is 
not ſo proper and familiar to Cold, as Heavy and Stab'e. 
For many- things that are void of Heat, partake - of 
U 3 Splen- 
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pineſend Life, but there is nothing cold that is 

nimble or apr to aſcend Even the 
yok themſelves while they _ the Nature of 
Air, towre a loft iri the Sky z but changing into moi- 
ſture they preſently fall down and having admitted 
coldneſs, they looſe their —_— well ea 


_ ſo on the other having regain'd their 
heat, they again return to Motion, their Subſtance 


ea upward, as ſoon a it is changd into 
ur 


' Neither is the Argument produc'd from Corruption 


true. For nothing that periſhes is corrupted into 
what is oppoſite, but by what is oppolite to it: a3 


Fire extinguiſh'd by Water changes into Air. And 
therefore Eſchylus ſpake not ſo much like a Tragedian, 
as a Philoſopher when he ſaid, 


= Water curb, that Puniſhment of Fire. 


In like manner Meir oppos'd in Battle Vulcan to the 
River, and Apollo to Neptune more like a Philoſopher 
then a Poet or Mythologilt. And Archilechus ſpoke not 
amiſs of a Woman whoſe Thought were contrary to 
her Weeks, when he ſaid, 


She, weaving ſuttle Trains and ſhe Fegaries, 
Fire in one hand, in th other Water carry s. 


Among the Perſians there were ſeveral Cuſtoms of Sup- 
plication of which the chiefeſt, and that which would 
admit of no Refuſal was, when the Suppliant taking fire 
in his hand, and into a River, threatned it his 
Supplication were deny'd, tq throw the Fire into the 
Water. But tho his ſuite were granted him, yet he 
was puniſh'd for "Threatning, as being againſt the 
Law, and contrary Nature. And 05 
. 2 
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yerb in every body's Mouth, t mix fire with water, 
ſpoken of thoſe that would attcmpr Impoſſibilities: to 
ſhew that Warer is an Enemy to Fire, and being ex» 
tinguiſh'd thereby, is deſtroy'd and puniſh'd by it ; not- 
by the Air, which upon the change and deſtruftion of 
it receives and ' entertains the ſubſtance of it. For if 
that into which the thing deſtroy'd be contrary to it, 
much more does Fire ſeem contrary to Air then Was 
ter. For Air changes into Water by Condenſation : 
but into Fire, by ditfipation : as on the other fide Wa- 
ter is deſtroy'd into Air by Seperation ; into Earth, by 
Condenſation. Which in my Opinion happens by 
reaſon of the Propriety _ near Afhinity berween 
both, not from any thing of Contrariety and Hoſtili- 
ty one to another. Others there are that which way ſoe- 
ver they maintain it, ſpoil the Argument, PForir is 
moſt irrational to lay that Wateris congeal'd by the Air, 
when they never ſaw the Air congeal'd in their Lives, 
For Clouds, Fogs and Milts are n» Congelations, but 
Thicknings and Condenfations of the Air, moiſt and 
fall of Vapors : but a dry Air void of moiſture never 
undergoes refrigeration to ſuch a change. For there are 
ſome Mountains that never admit of a Cloud; nor 
D:w, nor Miſt, their tops being ſo high, asto reach 
into an Air that is pure and void of moilture. Whence 
it is manifeſt, that it is the Candenfation and Con- 
liſtency below which contribure that cold and moiſture 
to the Air, which is mix'd with ir. 

Now that great Rivers never freeze downward is 
but conſentancous to reaſon. For thoſe Parts which 
are frozen above tranſmit no Exhalation outward : 
for that being penn'd up within, and forc'd downware; 
it affords heat to the moiſture at the bottom. A cleag 
demonſtration of which is this, that when the lce is 
difſoly'd you may obſerve a ſteam ariling our of the 
Water upwards in a very great quantity. And there» 

U 4 fore 
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fore the Bodies of living Creatures are warmeſt within? 
in the Winter, for that rhe heat is driven inward by. 
the ambient Cold. Now thoſe upward exhalations and 
aſcenſ;zons of the Vapors, not only deprive the Wa- 
ters of their heat but of their coolneſs: and therefore 
they that vehemently deſire their drink-to be cold, ne- 
ver move the Snow nor the moiſture that is preſsd; our 
of it: for Motion would deprive them both of the 
Verve which js requir'd from them. 

Now that this Vertue is not the Vertue of Air but 
of Water, a Man may hence colle&, by reaſoning. 
Firſt jt js not probable that the Air which is next the 
Sky, and touching the fiery Subſtance is alf> rouch'd 
by ir, ſhould be endu'd with a contrary Vertve : for 
atherwiſe it is not poſſib.e that the Extremitics of the 
one ſhould touch and be contiguous to the extremities 
of rhe other. © Nor is jt agreeable to reaſon that Na- 
ture ſhould conſtitute that which is corrupted next in 
order to that which corruprs; as if ſhe wete not the 
Author of Community and Harmony, but af Combat 
and: Contention. * For ſhe does not make uſe of things 
not pure and without mixture, nor of things diſſimilar, 
but ſuch as haye alternately a certain Diſpolition and 
Order not to advance Privation, but apt to communi- 
cate and co-operate one with another by ordain'd means, 
And this is the nature of the Air being expanded un- 
der the Fire above the Water, contingent and adhering 
to both, neither hot in it ſelf nor cold, but containing 
an intermixture and communion of hot and cold, harm- 
leſly intermix'd in her (elf, and lightly cheriſhing the 
cohtrary Extremities. Therefore the Air is of an e- 
= temper in all' places; but Winter is not in all 
Places alike, nor equally cold, but ſome parts of the 
habitable World are cold and moiſt, others hot and 
dry z not by chance, but becauſe there is but one Sub- 
ſtance of heat and cold, For the greateſt part of 4- 
F3% fricy 
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rica is hot and without Water. Burt they that havo 
travell'd Scythis, Thrace, and the Pentic Regions re- 
port them to be full of vaſt Lakes, and large and deep 
Rivers, And as for thoſe Regions that lye between 
both, thoſe parts that joyn upan Lakes and Mar- 
fhes are moſt cold by reaſon of the Exhalations from 
the Water. 

Pofidonzns therefore affirming the moiſtneſs of the 
Air to be the cauſe of Cold, has no way diſturb'd the 
probability of our Argument, but rather added to the 
ſtrength of ir, for the Air would not always be the 
colder, the freſher it is, une Cold had its Original 
from Moiſture. And therefore Homer much more truly 
ſhews us the Fountain of Cold, when he fays, 


A cool Refreſhment fr. m the River breatl'd. 


Then again it many times happens that our Sence de- 
ceives Us. So that when we feel cqgld Garments or 
cold Wool, we believe we feel them to be moiſt, by 
rcaſon of the Subſtance which is common tv both, and 
of their Natures which are coherent and familiar one 
with another. But in Climates where the ColJ is ex- 
tream, it oft-times breaks and cracks both Pots and 
Veſſels whether made of Earth or Braſs; none empty, 
bur all full ; the cold giving force and might to the 
Liquor within : which made Theophraſtus ſay, that the 
Air breaks thoſe Veſſels making uſe of the cold as of 
a Hammer ; w'» ther more eloquently or more truly 
ſpuken, 1 leave you to* judge. For then Veſlels Full 
of Pitch or Milk ſhould be more ſubject ra be broken 
by the Air. 

But Water ſeems to be cold of it ſelf, and that pri- 
mitively too: for in reſpe&t of the coldns(s of ic, it is 
oppolite to the heat of the Fire, as to drought in re- 
ſpc<} of it's moiſture, and to ponderolity in regard- of 
- 48p6.3 Rc a | _ 
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the lightneſs of it. Laſtly Fire is altogether of a dif- 
i pn _—_——— of a Narure to 
and contain, holding Joyning together b 
vertuc of its moiſture. Which was the reaſon +4 
Empedocles call'd Fire a Pernicious Contention, but Was 
ter a Vehement Friendſhip. For the Nouriſhment of 
Fire is that which changes into Fire, and it changes that 
which is as it were of Kin and familiar to it. What 
is contrary to it as Water, cannot be chang'd by it, or 
at leaſt with great difficulty. True it is, that as for ir 
ſelf, as I may (6 fay, it cannot be burnt, but as for 
Wood and wet Straw it overcomes them with 
much ſtrugling, while the heat and cold contending to- 
gether by reaſon of their moiſture, and their natural 
Antipathy produces only a dull flame, clouded with 
ſmoak, that makes little progreſs upon the Materials. 
Compare theſe Arguments with theirs and conſider 
'em well. 

But Chryfippus beleiving the Air to be the primitive 
Cold, becauſe it is dark, makes mention only of thoſe 
that ſay the Water lyes at farther diſtance from the 
Sky then the Air; and being deſirous to give ſome 
Anſwer to them, If fo, ſays he, we may ' as well af- 
tirm thz Earth to be primitively cold, becauſe ir isthe 
fartheſt diſtant from the Sky ; rejefting that as alto- 

improbable and abſurd. But for my part I am 
of Opinion that there might be many probable and 
rational Arguments brought for the Earth, beginning 
with that which Chryſippws chiefly makes uſe of tor the 
Air. Which is thus ? Firſt, that it is dark. For if he 
aſſuming theſe two Contrarieties and Faculties, believes 
that the one follows the other of neceſſity, then there 
might be produc'd a thouſand Oppolitions and Repug- 
nances of the Earth in reſpe& of the Sky, which would 
of neceſſity follow upon this which we have mention'd. 
For it is not to be only oppos'd as heavy to Light, or as 
| that 
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that which tends downward to that which moves up- 
ward, oras {low and ſtable ro ſwift and full of Mo- 
tion; but as that which is heavieſt to that which is 
lighteſt ; that which is thickeſt ro that which is moſt 
thin; or laſtlyas that which is immoveable of it ſelf,to that 
which moves ſpontaneouſly, and as poſſeſſing rhe mid- 
dle ſpace, to that which is in a perpetual circular Mo- 
tion. Would it not beabſurd roaver that the ion 
of heat tocold is accompany'd with ſo many ſuch re- 
markable Contrarieties ? Bur Fire is bright, the Earth 
is dark ; nay the very darkeſt and moſt void of Light - 
of all things.” The Air firſt of all participates of 
Light, is ſooneſt alter'd, and being repieniſh'd with 
radiancy diffuſes the Splendor of it far and near, and 
ſhews it ſelf a vaſt Body of Light. For the Sun riſing, 
25 one of the Dithyrambic Authors writes, 


Preſently fill'd 
The ſpacious Houſe of the Air-prancing winds. 


From thence the deſcending Air diſpoſes a part of 
her brightneſs ro the Sea and ſtanding Lakes, and 
the hidden depths of profound Rivers laugh and 
ſmile ſo far as the Air penetrates into them. Only the 
Earth of all other Bodies remains withour light and im- 
penetrable to the Beams of the Sun and Moon. Bur 
ic is cheriſh'd and” "camforted by them, and ſuffers a 
ſmall part of it to be warm'd and toſter'd by entrance 
of the heat. Bur the folidneſs of it will notadmitthe 
brightneſs of Light, only the Surface of it is en- 
lighten'd: But the innermcſt parts of it are call'd by 
the Names of Darkneſs, Cheor, and Hades : and Erebus 
is nothing elſe but that fame perpetual darknefs and 
horror in the Bedy of the Earth : beſides that the My- 
#ologits tell us that Night was the Daughter of the 
Earth The Mathematicians alſo ſhew us the Shadow 
Po bo ER of 
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.of the Earth eclipling the Body of the Sun. For the 
Air is fill'd with by the Earth, as with Light 
by the Sun: and that part of the Air which is moſt 
void of Light, is that ſame length of the Night which 
is caus'd by the Shadow of the Earth. And therefore 
both Men and Beaſts make uſe of the exterior part,of 
the Air and ramble in the dark, guided only by ſome 
footſteps of Light and certain Effluxes of a dim 
rwinkling that are ſcatter'd through it : bur he that 
keeps houſe and ſhuts himſelf up m his Chamber, as 
'd by the Earth, - remains alt 

blind and without Light. Alſo the Hides and 

of Beaſts will not admit of Light by reaſon of their 
Solidneſs z but being burnt and ſhavd they become 
tranſparent, the Air being intermix'd with them. More- 
over | am of Opinion that the Earth isevery where by 
the Poets {aid to be black, by reaſon of the darkneſs of 
it, and want of Light. So that the Anzicbeſis of Light 
and Darkneſs is much more remarkable in refererice to 
the Earth, then in reſpe&t of the Air. 


But this s nothing to the Queſtion. For we have 


ſhewn that there are many cold things which are bright 
and tranſparent, and many hot things which are ob- 
ſcure and dark. Bur Ponderolity, Stability, Denſity, 
and Immurability are Qualities more properly belong» 
ing to Cold, of none of which the Air partakes, but 

all which the Earth has a far greater ſhare then the 
Water, And yetin all theſe things Cold by the Judg- 
ment of Senſe it ſelf, appears to be hard, to cauſe hard- 
neſs, and tv make refiltance. For Theopbraſtas tells us 
of Fiſh that have been frozen by extremity of Cold, 
when they have chanced to bounce aſhoar ; and that 
their Bodies have been broken and crumbled to peices 
like a Veſſel of Glaſs or Potters Clay. 


You 
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You your ſelf have heard- at Delphor, how that cer- 
tain Perſons aſcending to the Top of Parnaſſus to ſucy 
cor the Thyades that were overtaken with a violent 
Storm of Wind and Hail, their Coats were frozen {6 
hard and into a ſubſtance ſo like Wood, that being 
ſpread upon the they broke and crumbled to 

It alſo ſtiftens the Nerves and Gdeprives the 
Tongue of Motion, congealing the moiſt and ſofter 

of the Body : which being obvious to light, ler 
us thus conſider the EffeR. 

Every Faculty, where-ever it prevails, changes into 
it ſelf whatever it overcomes. "Thus whatever is over« 
come by hear, is ſet on fire: that' which is vanquiſh'd 
by Wind, is chang'd into Air. That which falls into 
Water, becomes well moiſten'd, unleſs quickly fav'd. 
Of neceſſity therefore thoſe things which are violently 
affeted by Cold, muſt be chang'd into the priou- 
tive Cold, For Freezing is an excels of Refrige- 
ration ; which Congelation ends in Alteration and 
PutrefaCtion, when the Cald prevailing every way , 
congeales the liquid Subſtance, and prefles forth the 
Heat : fo that the bottom of the Earth is, as it were, a 
kind of Congelation, and altogether Ice (tor there the 
Cold inhabits ſample and unmixt and remov'd hard 
and rigid at the greateſt diſtance from the Sky) bur as 
for thoſe things which are conſpicuous as Rocks and 
Precipices, Empedecles believes them to be thruſt forth 
and ſupported by the fire that burns in the Bottom of 
the Earth. Which appears the more, in regard that 
whereever the Heat is preſs'd forth and nutin away, 
all thoſe things are congeal'd by the Cold ; and there- 
fore Congelations are call'd Tdyo, Coagmentations or 
faſinings together : and the extremeries of many things 
where Heat fails growing black, make them look like 
brands when the fice is out, For Cold congeals ſome 

things 
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things more ſome things leſs; more eſpecially fuck 
things wherein it is primitively exiſtent. For as if it 
be the Nature of Hot to render Light, that which is 
hotreſt is lighteſt ; if of moiſt to ſoften, that which is 
moiſteſt is ſofteſt ; fo if it be the nature of Cold to 
congeal, of neceſſity that which is coldeſt muſt be moſt 

d,that is ro ſay the Earth: and that which is moſt 

muſt be that which is by nature and primitively 
cold : which is no more ther! what is apparent to Senſe. 
For Mud is coldet then Water, and Earth'being thrawn 
upon Fire puts it out. Your Smiths alſo when their Iron 
is melted and red hor,ſtrew upon # the duſt of Marble, 
to cool it and ſtop the running of it too fluidly. Duſt 
alſo cools the Bodies of the Wreſtlers, and dries up 
their ſweat. To gono farther, what means ovr own 
yearly Praftice to alter our Lodgings and Habitationg 
while we remove in the Wimer fo far as we can into 
the upper parts of our Buildings, but in the Summer 
deſcending againſt and ſeeking convenient refuge in 
the lower Edifices, arid ſometimes enjoying our ſelves 
under ground in the very Arms of the Earth? Do we 
not do it, as being guided by our Senſes for coolneſs 
fake to the Earth, and thereby acknowledging that to 
be the ſeat of primitive Cold. And certainly our co- 
veting to live near the Sea in Winter, may be thought 
to be a kind of flight from the Earth of thoſe that 
ſeem to forſake it by reaſon of the nipping Froſts, and 
run to encircle themſelves with the Air of the Seca 
for warmths ſake : but rhen again in the Summer by 
reaſon of the ſcorching heat, we deſire the Earth born 
Up-land Air, not becauſe it is cold of its ſelf,but beeauſe 
it had its Original and blofſom'd from the primitive na- 
tural Cold, and is inbu'd with thar power which is in 
the Earth, as Iron is inbu'd with the Verrue of the 
Water wherein it is quench'd. "Then again, of River 
Waters 
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Waters we find thoſe are the coldeſt, that flow upon 
Gravel and Stones, and fall down from Mountains ; 
and of Well-waters, thoſe which are in the deepeſt 
Wells: for with theſe the exterior Air is no 
mix*d by reaſon of the depth of the Wells, and the 
other ariſe out of the pure and unmixt Earth : like the 
River that falls from the Mountain Tenarw, which 
they call the Water of Styx, riling out of a Rock with 
a parcimonious Spring, but fo cold that no other Veſſel 
except the Hoof of an Aſs will hold it ; for all other forts 
of Veſſels it breaks and cracks to peices 'The Phy- 
fitians alſo tell us that the Nature of all forts of Earth 
is binding and reſtritive; and they number up ſeveral 
forts of Metals which are made uſe of in Phyſic by 
reaſon of their ſtypric and binding Qualities. For the 
Element of Farth is neither fit to cut, nor move, nei- 
ther has it any points, neither is it ſubje&t to be ſoften'd 
or melred ; but is hrm and ſtable like a Cube ; and 
therefore it has both ponderofity and coldneſs, had it 
but the faculty to thicken and condenſe moiſt things : 
nevertheleſs it cauſes tremblings and quiverings in our 
Bodies by reaſon of its inequality,and if it ger the better 
by the utter expulſion and extinguiſhing of the Heat, it 
occaſions a frozen and deadly habit of Body. "There- 
fore the Earth never conſumes by burning, neither does 
Fire conſume it, or prey upon it, but with a very ſlow 
and dificule Progreſs. But the Air many times darts 
forth flame from its ſelf, and being once ſet on fire, 
grows fluid, and flaſhes out in Lightning. Heat 
alſo feeds upon moiſture; for it is not the Gra part 
of the Wood, but the moiſt and oyly part that is com- 
buſtible. Which being conſum'd, the folid and dry is 
left behind in the Aſhes. Neither do they arrive at their 
mark, who pretending to burn the Aſhes alſo, ſprinkle 
them with Oyl and Greaſe; for when the Liquid is 
conſum'd, the earthy part remaivs, do what can. 
here- 
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Therefore, becauſe rhe Earch is of a Nature not to be 
mov'd from its Station; unalerable in its Subſtance; 
and always abiding in the habitation of the Gods, the 
Ancients call'd it Heſtia or Veſta from ſtanding, by rea- 
fon of its Immobility and Coneretion, of which Cold 
is the Bond or Ligament, as Archelaws the 

term'd ir, which nothing is able ro unlooſen; or foften, 
as not being capable of heat and warmth. 

As for thoſe who ſay they have been ſenſible of the 
cold of Air and Water,but never felt the Earth fo cold, 
They conlider only the ſurface of the Earth, which 
is a mixture of Air, Water, Sun and Heat ; a fort of 
People who deny the Air to be naturally and primitive- 
ly hor, but either ſcalding Water, or red hot Iron ; 
becauſe they feel and handle the one, but are nor 
ſenſible of rhe pure and celeſtial Fire ; in like manner, 
neither do they ſee the Earth which lyes conceal'd ar 
the botrom, th6 that be what is chiefly to be taken for 
the Earth, ſeparated from all other things. The truth 
of which is demonſtrable. from ſeveral Rocks, which 
from the Deep ſend forth a cold Vapor fo ſharp and 
vehemem: that ir is hard to be endur'd. They alſo that 
defire cool drink, throw ſmall Fliar-ftones into Water. 
For it becoines thick and quicker ro the raſte, through 
the Cold which is carry'd upward treſh and unmix'd 
from the Stones. 

Therefore it was the Opinion of tae Ancient 
Philoſophers and learned Men , that terreſtrial 
and celeſtial Things were not to be mix'd rogether, 
not ſo much out of a local Conſideration of upper- 
moſt and lowermoſt in reſpe& of place, but with 
a reſpet to the diflerence of Faculties, attributing 

and fplendent, ſwitt and light to the Immor- 
and Sempirernal Nature, but believing dark, and 
cold and flow, to be the unhappy Portion of the dead 
under the Shackles of Corruptivn, More eſpecially 
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ſince the Body of a living Creature while it breaths 
and flouriſhes (as the Poets fay) enjoys buth Hear and 
Life. But being depriv'd of - theſe and only the ter- 
reſtrial Parts rerhaining, preſently cold and Riffneſs takes 
place as if heat were naturally exiſtent in every thing 
elſe, but only in the Earth. ' Theſe things, dear Favors- 
nus compare with what has been faid by others ; which if 
they neither come too ſhort of probability,nor roo much 
exceed it,” bid all their Opinions farewel, as believing 
it much more becoming a Philoſopher to pauſe in du- 
bious Matters, rather then over haſtily to fide with 
any one particular Party. 


X Plu- 


Plutarch's Morats : 
Vol. V. 
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Whether Water or Fire be moſt efal ? 
Tranſlated ont of the Greek by the ſame Hand. 


Ater, the beſt of things, but Gold is 
burning Fire, ſays Pmdarw. There- 
fore he poſitively aſſigns the ſecond 
Place to Fire, With whom' Heſied 


agreed, where he fays, 


Firſt 'of all Chaos Beins had 


For moſt believe that by the Word Chaos he meant Wa- 
ter, from Cos lignifying Diffuſion. But the Bullance of 
Argument as to this Point ſeems to be equal.” For there 
are ſome who will have Fire to be the Principle of all 
things, and that like Sperm it begers all things out of ir 
ſelf, and reſolves all things again by Conflagration. 
Therefore, not to mention the Perſcns, let us conſider 
the Arguments on both ſides, which are to us the moſt 
COon71Acing. 

Now then is not that moſt uſeful ro us, which in all 
places, ard always, and moſt of all, we ſtand in need of ? 
Like a Picce of Houſhold-ſtuff, or a Tool, nay, - - 
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Friend that is ready ar all Hours and Seaſons? But Fire is 
not always uſeful ; for ſometimes it is a Prejudice to us, 
and we avoidit all we can. . But Water is uſefu!,” Winter 
and Summer, to the Healthy and Sick, Night and Day, 
neither indeed is there any time, but that a Man has 
need of ir. Therefore it is that the Dead are call'd 4/5- 
bentes, as being without Morſture, and by thac means 
depriv'd of Lite: and Man may be without Fire, but 
never was any Man without Water : beſides, that that 
which was exiſtent from the beginning, and with the 
Grſt Creation of Man muſt be thought more uſetul than 
what was afterwards invented. From whence it is ap- 
' parent, that Nature beſtow'd the one upon usasa thing 
abſolutely neceſſary : the other Fortune and Art found 
out for Superfluity of Ufes : nor was the time ever known 
that Man could ever ſay he never ſtood in need of Wa- 
ter, or that it was, an Invention of any of the Gods or 
Heroes: but the Uſe of Fire was a late Invention of 
Promethens, at what time Life was without Fire, not 
without Water. And that this is no Poetical Fiction, is 
demonſtrable from rhis, that there are many forts of 
People, that live without Fire, without Houſes, with- 
out Chimneys, in the open Air, And Diogenes the Cynic 
made no uſe of Fire ; fo that after he had (wallow'd a 
raw Fiſh, This Hazard, (aid be, do I run for your Sake 3 
but without Water no Man ever thought it convenient 
or poſſible to live. But why do I <bnhne my Diſcourſe 
only to the Nature of Men? Seeing there are ſo many 
Inknite Sorts of Creatures (the Uſe of Fire being only 
known to Man) that live and feed, without Fire, upon 
Roots, Fruits and Raw Fleſh; but withcut Water, 
neither Fiſh, nor Fowl, nor Lard Animals can ſubs 
fiſt. For a'l Beaſts that feed upon Fleſh, of which 
there are ſome, as A4riſterle reports, that never drink, 
nevertheleſs ſupport Life and Being meerly Þ 

Moiſture. ts of neceffiry, that muſt was 
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profitable, without which no ſort of Life can ſubſiſt or 
endure. 

Letus therefore make a Step from things that make 
no uſe of Fire, to things that we our ſelves make uſe of, 
ſuch are Plants and Fruits; of which ſome are altoge- 
ther yoid of Heat, others enjoy it but imperfectly and 
obſcurely., But Moiſture cauſes. all things to germinate; 
increaſe and bring forth. Why ſhould I ſtand to reck- 
on up. Wine, and Oyl, and-whatever elſe we reap, and 
milk forth, and ſee before. our Eyes? when Wheat it 
ſelf, which is lookt upon as a dry Nouriſhment, grows 
by "Alteration, PutrefaCtion, and Corruption of the 
moiſt Mater. 

Then again, that is moſt , uſeful, which , is no way 
detrimental. Now Fire eafily becomes moſt pernict 
ous, but the Nature of Water is never preju- 
dicial. 

In the next place, that is, moſt uſeful which affords 
the Benefit which it brings with -lealt Expence, and 
without any Preparation. But the Benefit of Fire re- 
quires Coſt and Materials, and therefore the Rich make 
more uſe of it than the Poor; and Princes, then Pri- 
vate Perſons; but Warer has that Kindneſs for Man- 
kind, that it freely proftrates its (elf to all alike, a Bene- 
he perfect in irs lag. indigent of nothing, and wanting 
neither T'ools nor Implements. 

Moreover, that which by Augmentation looſes the 
Benehirt of it, is of leaſt uſe. Such is Fire, which like a 
devouring Beaſt, ravages all betore ir, ulcful rather by 
Art and skilful Moderation, then of its own Nature. 
But from Water there is nothing to be fear'd. 
| Furthermore, that i moſt uſctul, which may be joyn'd 
with another. But Fire will not admit of Water ; nei- 
gther is it ary way prohtable by ConjunRtion with it, 
Bur Water becumes profitable by joyning with Fire, 
and thercfore hot Waters are wholeſome and ſenlibly 
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cure ſeveral Diſeaſes. Neither ſhall you ever find moiſt 
Fire, but Water both cold and hot, profitable for the 
Body of Man. 

Then again, there being four Elements, Water pro« 
duces a fifth out of its (elf, which is the Sea, no leſs 
beneficial” then rhe reſt, as well for Commerce, as for 
many other things. So that it may be ſaid this Ele» 
ment united and perfeAted our manner of Living, which 
before was wild and unſociable, correfting it by murus 
al Affiſtance, and creating Community of Friendſhip by 
reciprocal Exchanges of one good "Turn for another. 
Therefore faid - Heraclitus, If there were no Sun, it would 
be perpetual Night : as much as to fay, if there were no 
Sea, Man would be the moſt ſavage and ſhameleſs of all 
Creatures. Bur the Sea brought the Vine into Greece, 
and out of Greece tranſmitred the Uſe of Corn to For- 
raign Parts: from Phenicis tran{lated the Knowledge 
of Letters, the Memorials that prevent Oblivion : fur- 
niſh'd the World with Wine and Fruit, and prevented 
the greateſt part of Mankind from being |Illicerate and 
void of Education. How is it poſſible then but that Water 
ſhould be the moſt uſeful, when it thus far exceeds the 
Element of Fire ? Or what can any Man fay. in de» 
ence of the Contrary? 

We ſay then, the Deity appointed the four Elements to 
complear the Fabrick ot the Univerſe : and thele aguin 
different one from another ; only that Earth and Water 
were ſubjeted, as being made and form'd inſtead of 
Materials : and participating of rorm and Order, and 
of Power to procreate and bring forth, {© far as they are 
affiſted by Air and Fire, the great Artihcers that mould 
them into various Shapes ; and lying dead, till rous'd 
by them to att and generate; of which two larcer, 
Fire .is the ruling Agent ; as is manifeſt by In 
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For Earth without Warmth and Heat is altogether 
barren and unfruitful ; but Fire, by Vertae of its rowl- 
ing and inflaming Quality, renders it diffuſive and ſwells 
t into Generation. i- Nor can any Man find out any ©6- 
ther Cauſe, why Rocks and the dry Topsof Mountains 
are not productive ; but becauſe they participate cicher 
nothing at all, or very little of Fire, - Thea general| 
for Water, it is fo far from being ſufficiem of ir Gl 
for the Generation and Preſervation of other things, 
that it is it ſelf deftroy'd for want of Fire.'. Burt Fire 
#5 that which upholds every thing in ics-proper Being, 
and preſerves it in its proper Subſtance, as well Water 
it ſelf, as all other things 3 fo that when Fire leaves it, 
Water will ſtink, and it .may be faid, thatthe Want of 
Fire is the Death and Deſtrudtion ot Water. - And thus 
we find that Pools and all manner of ſtanding Waters, 
and fuch as are fetled in Cavities not to be come a', 
what an offenſive and dead Stench they ſend farth, and 
all for want of Motion; which as it kindles Heat. in all 
things, fo more eſpecially in running Waters and ſwitr 
Streams, which , being thus agitated and. enliven'd by 
Heat, we commonly fay ſuch Waters Live. - Why then 
ſhould nor that be accounted the moſt yſeful of the two 
rhar affords to the other the Cauſe of its Being, as Fire 
does ro Water ? For there is , Moiſture allo in things 
afrer they are dead, nor are they alrogether dry'd up; 
for otherwiſe moiſt Bodies would never putrife z ſince 

trefaftion is the Alteration of Dry into Moilt,or rather 
the Corruption of Moiſturg in Fleſh. , Neither is Death 
any 'other rhen an abſalute Defe& and want of Heart: 
and therefore. dead Carkafles are the Coldeſt of all. So 
that if you do bur touch them with a Razor, they will 
blunt the Edge of it, through Excels. of 6. 
Alfo in living Creatures, thoſe Parts thar leaſt partake 
of Heat, are moſt inſenſible, as the Bones and Hair. 
And thoſe Parts which are moſt diſtant from the 
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Heart : So that the Difference which appears in liviag 
Things, is more or lefs, as their Heat is more or lels 
vi - For Plants and Fruits are not produc'd by 
Moiſture, but by the Warmth of the Moiſtare ; and 
cold Waters are moſt certainly, cicher leſs productive, or 
altogether barren. For if Water were fruitful in it (elf, 
« would always, ang that ſpantancoully roo, bear Fruit. 
Bur the controry is apparent, and that ic is rather bane» 
ful ro generation from another Principle. 

Now as to the Ule of Fire, conlider'd as Fire, we 
have no need of Water, rather the contrary is to be 
made out : for Water extinguiſhes Fire. And as for 
Water, there is no uſe to be made of itin molt things 
without Fire. For Water heated becomes ulcful, where- 
as otherwiſe it is prejudicial. $9 that of the two that is 
to be accounted beſt, which is profitable of it ſelf, with- 
out the Afliftance of another. Belides chat Water is 
only beneficial ro the Feeling, when you eicher waſh 
with it, or couch it ; Bur Fire is profitable to all the 
Sences z nat only being felr, but feen at a Diſtance ; 
ſo that you mgy add this to the reſt of the Vertues 
ic, that they are manitold and extraordinary. 

Thents ſay, that Man did once ſublift without Fire, 
is a Miſtake, it being impoſſible that Man ſhould be 
without jt, But we muſt acknowledge there arc Difts- 
rences in this Kind, as well as ia other things. Thus 
Heat has rendred the Sea more beneficial, as having a 
greater Portion of Heat in it then other Waters, 
from which it otherwiſe differs not at all. And as 
for thoſe that have no need of outward Fire, they do 
not avoid it becauſe they do not want it, but becauſe 
they abound in Heat within themſelves. $2 chat the 
Uſe of Fire ſeems to be more excellent in this, that 
Water 'is never in ſuch a Condition as not ro want 
external Aids ; but Fire, endu'd with manifold Ver- 
tuer, contents jt ſelf with us own Sufhciency, There- 
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fore, as he is the beſt Commander, who fo the 
Aﬀ.irs of his City, as not to have any need of For- 
reign Aſhſtance ; {> rhat Element excels, that ſupplys 
us in ſuch a manner. as to want the leaſt of other Helps 
from without. And this is to be ſaid of other Creatures 
that have no need of externa} Hear. 

Now to argue on the other fide, a Man may fay 
thus, that whatever we make uſe of ſingly and alone is 
more profitable, and that is chiefly beſt, which we ap. 
prehend to be ſo by our Reaſon. For what is more 
uſeful or beneficial ro us than Reaſon? and yet brute 
Animals want it. What then? is it the leſs prohita- 
ble, becauſe found out by foreſight of its Urility ? 
And ſince our Diſcourſe has brought us to it, Whar 
is more beneficial 'to Life then Art? Yet Fire in- 
vented and preſerves all manner of Arts : and there- 
fore Vulcan is feign'd to be the Prince of all 
Anifcers. ' 

" Man has allowd him but a little time to live, 
and as Arifto ſaid, Sleep, like a Toll-gatherer, de- 
prives him of the one half of that roo. But for 
my Part, my Opinion is, that if a Man ſhould wake 
all Night in the Dark,” he would have no Benefit 
of his Watchfulneſs,* unleſs Fire at the ſame time 
diſcover'd ro him the Benefit of Light, and diſ- 
play'd befure his Eyes the Difference between Night 
and Day, Since then there is nothing more benehicial 
to Man then Life, and that this is prolong'd by Fire, 
Why ſhould not Fire be accounted the moſt beneficial 
of allthings ? | | 

' Laſtly, That is to be thought moſt profitable, which 
moſt apparent|y :ummunicates to the Sences the Effects 
bf its "Temperament. Now do you not find that there 
is not any of the Sences, which of it ſelf makes uſe of 
Moiſture, without an Intermixture of Air and Fire? 
But every Sence partakes of Fire, as being that which 
oſs on, quick- 
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quickens the vital Faculty : more eſpecially the Sight, 
which is the moſt acute of all the Sences in the Body, 
being a certain fiery Efflux, that gave us our firſt Light 
into the Belief of a Deity, and by Vertue of which we 
are able, as Plato ſays, to conform our Souls to the 
Motions of the Celeſtial Bodies. 
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Plutarch's Morals : 
Vol. V. 


Againſt Colotes the Diſciple and Favorite 
' of Epicurus. 


Tranſlated out of the Greek by 
A. G. Gent. 


Oletesr, whom Epicurus was wont diminutively and 
by way of Familiarity or Frndnelſs to call Colora- 
ras and Colotarion, compos'd 6 Saturninus, and publiſh'd 
alittle Book, which he entitled, That according to the 
Opinions of the other Philoſophers one cannot ſo much as live. 
Now I ſuppoſe, that 'twill not be unpleaſant for you to 
read, when ſet down in Writing, what came into my 
Mind to ſpeak againſt this Colores, fince I know you to 
be a Lover of all elegant and honeſt Treatiſes, and 
particularly of ſuch, as regard the Science of Antiqui- 
quity, and to eſtcem the bearing in Memory, and ha- 
ving, as much as poſſible may be, in hand the Diſ- 
courſes of the ancient Sages, to be the moſt Royal of 
all Studies and Exerciſes, 


Not 
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Not long ſince... therefore, as this Book was rea- 
ding, Ariſtodemus the AEgian, 8 familiar Friend of 
Ours, {whom you well know to be one of the Ace- 


demy, and thd he bears not a 
®* Feula, ro be nevertheleſs a 
very vehement, not to ſay fran* 
rick,Celebrater of Platces Orgyja) 
did,] know not how, keep him- 
ſelf, contrary ro his Cuſtom, 
very ſtill all the while, and pa- 
riently gave car to it, even to 
the end. Bur the Reading was 
ſcarce well over, when he faid : 
IWell then, whom ſhall we cauſe 
ro riſe up and- fight againſt this 
Man, in Defence of the Philr/o- 
phers? For I am not of Neliors 
Opinion, who, when the moit 
valiant of theſe nine Wh arriers, 
that preſented themſelves to en- 
ter into Combat, was to be cl» 
ſen, commutted the Elgtijon to the 
Fortune of 4 Let. 


® Tt was the Cuſtom of 
thoſe, who celebrated 
the Orgia or Feaſts of 
Bacekus,to carry intheir 
hands a Ferulz, or piecc 
pf Woad, wound about 
with Ivy and Vinc- 
branches, which they 
call'd Thyrſus, and there- 
with to ſtrike all ſuch, 
as, coming in their way 
either oppos'd or refus'd 
to joyn with them in 
their furious Revellings: 
In Alluſtion to this Cu- 
om, Plutarch here ftiles 
Ariſtod-mus, an exceed- 
irgly earneſt Aſerter of 
Tl atoes Doftrin, 4 yag- 
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Ter, anſwered I, you ſee, be fo diſpos'd bimelf in refe- 
rence to the Lot, that the Cloice might paſi according to the 


Arbitrement of the wiſeſt Max : 


And th* Lot, drawn from the Helmcr, as they wiſhr, 


On Ajax tell. 


— ——  ——_  —————— 


But yet ſince you command me to maly the Eleftien, 


How can 1 think « berter Choice to make 


Than the divine Tires - JR 


Confider therefore, and (+ will advii'd, im what manier yu 
But 


wall chaſte this Nan. 
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But you know, reply'd Ariſtodemus, that Plato, when 
highly offended with his Boy,that waited on bim,would not bim- 
ſelf beat bim but requeſted Speulippus to do it for him, ſaying, 
that be himſelf was angry. As much therefore may I ſay to 
you : Take this Fellow to you, and treat him, as you 
pleaſe : For I am in a fit of Choler. 

When therefore all the reſt of the Company deſir'd 
me to undertake this Office : I muſt then, (aid I, /peak 
fince "tis your Pleaſure: But I am afraid, that I alſo ſhall 
ſeem more vehemently, than is fitting, tranſported againſt this 
Book, in the defending and maintaining Socrates againſt the 
Rudeneſs, Scurrility, and Inſolence of this Man, who, becauſe 
Socrares affirm d himſelf to know nothing certainly , inſtead 
of Bread, as one+» would ſay, preſents hum Hay, as if be were a 
Beaſt, and atks bim, why be puts Meat into bis Mouth, and 
not into his Ear. And yet perhaps ſome would make but a 
L aug hing-matter of this, conſidering the Mildneſy and Gentle- 
neſs of Socrates ; 


But for th? whole Hoſt o'th Greeks, — —— 


that is, of the other Philoſophers, amongft which are Demo- 
critus, Plato, Empedocles, Parmenides, and Meliſſus, 
who have been baſely traduc'd and revil'd by him, "twere not 
only a ſhame to be ſilent, but even a Sacriledge, in the leaſt 
print to forbear or recede from Freedom of Speech in therr Be- 


| half, who have advanc'd Philoſophy to that Honor and Repu- 


tation, it has gotten. 

And our Parents indeed have with the Aſſiſtance of 
the Gods given us our Life; but to live well, comes to 
us from Reaſon, which we have learnt from the Phi- 
loſophers, favouring Law and Juſtice, and reſtraining 
aur Concupiſcence. Now to live well is to live fociably, 
friendly, temperately, and juſtly : Of all which Con- 
ditions they leave us not one, whocry out, that Mans 


Soveraign Good lies in his Belly,and that they would not 
purchaſe 
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purchaſe all the vertues together at the Expence of a 
crackt Farthing, if Pleaſure were totally and on every 
fide remov'd from them. And in their Diſcourſes con- 
cerning the Soul and the Gods, they hold, that the 
Soul periſhes, when it is ſeparated from the Body, and 
that the Gods concern not themſelves in our Aﬀairs. 
Thus the Epicureans reproach the other Philoſophers, 
that by their wiſdom they bereave Man of his Life ; 
whilſt the others on the contrary accuſe them of teach- 
ing Men to live degenerately, and like Beaſts. Now 
theſe things are ſcatter'd here and there in the Wri- 
tings of Epicurus,- an] diſpers'd third all his Philoſophy. 
But this Colotes by having extrafted from them certain 
Pieces and Fragments of Diſcourſes, deſtitute of any 
Arguments whatever, to render them credible and in- 
telligible, has compo#'d his Book, being like a Shop or 
Cabinet of Monſters and Prodigies : As you bet- 
ter know, than any one elſe, becauſe you have always 
uw your Hands the Works of the Ancients, 

Bur he ſeems ro me, like the Lydian, to open net 
only one Gate againſt himſelt, but ro involve Epicurus 
alſo in many and thoſe the greateſt Doubts and Dit- 
heulties. For he begins with Democritus, who receives 
of him an excellent and worthy Reward tor his Inſtructi- 
on: Ir being certain, that Epicurus for along time call'd 
himſelf a Democritean, which as wel! others afhrm, as 
Leonteus, a principal Diſciple of Epicurus, who in a Let- 
ter, which he writ to Lycophren, ſays, that Epicurus ho- 
nor'd Democritus, becauſe he firſt attain'd, tbo a little ar 
a Diſtance, the right and ſound Underſtanding of the 
Truth, ard that in general all the Treatiſe concerning 
natural things was call'd Demecrirean, becauſe Demoecritus 
was the firſt, who hapned upon the Principles, and 
met with the primitive Foundations of Nature. Ard 
Metrodorus ſays openly of Philoſophy ; If Democritus 
bad not gone before, and taugbt the way, Epicurus had never 
atram'd 
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attain'd ro Wiſdom Now if it be true, as Colotes bolds,that to 
live according to the Opinions of the other Philoſo- 
phers is not to live, Epicwns was then a Fool in follow- 
ing Democritzs, Who led him to a Do>@rm, which 

hr him not to tive. Now the firſt thing, he lays 
to his Charge, is, that by ſuppoling every thing 16 be no 
wore ſuch than ſuch, he wholly contounds human Life. 
But Demecriexs was bo far from having been of this Opi- 
nion, that Nothing ir more ſuch than ſuch, that he op- 
pos'd Pretageras the Philoſopher, who aflerted it, and 
writ many excellent Arguments, concluding againſt 
him, which this hne Fellow Colotes never faw, nor read , 
nor yet ſo much as dream'd of ; but deeeiv'd himfelt 
by miſunderſtanding a Paſſage, which is m his Works, 
where he determins,that ws #i is no more than #wn Nv, 
naming in that Place the Body Aty, and the void 
Mu#iy, and meanivg, that the Void has its own proper 
Nature and Subſiltence, as well as the Budy. 

But he is of Opinion, that Nothing iz more ſuch than 
fach, who makes uſe of a Sentence of Epicurns, in which 
he ſays, that all the Apprehenſions and Imaginations, 
given usby the Senſes, are truc. For it of ewo, ſaying, 
the one, that the Wine is ſowr, ard the other, that'ris 
feet, neither of them ſhall be deceiv'd m their Serti- 
ments, how ſhall the Wine be more fowr than ſweet? 
And we may often fee that ſome Men, uſing one and 
the ſame Barh, find it to be hor, and others, ro be cold : 
Becauſe thoſe order co'd Water to be pur imo it, as 
theſe do hot. "Tis faid, thar, a certain Lady, going 
to vilit Berrhonice, Wite to King Dejotarus, afloon as 


_ ever they approach'd each other, they both immediarly 


tern'd their Backs, the one, 2s it ſeem'd, not being a- 
ble ro bear the ſmell of Pertume, nor the other of Bur- 
ter. It then the Senſe of one is no truer than the Senſe 
of another, 'ris alſo probable,that Water is no more cold 
than hot, nor ſweet Ointment or Butter, berter or _ 
ſente 
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lented one than the other. For it aty one ſhall fay, 
that it ſeems the one to one, and the other to another, 
he will, before he is aware, affirm, that they are both 
the one and the other. And as for theſe Symmetries 
and Proportions of the Pores or little Pallages in the 
Organs of the Senſes, abour which they talk ſo much, 
= thoſe different Mixtures of Seeds, which, they ſay, 
being diſpers'd thro all Savors, Odors, atid Colors, move 
the Senſes of different Perſons to perceive different Quali- 
ties, do they not manifeſtly drive them to this,that Things 
ave no more one than another ? For to pacify thoſe, who 
think, the Senſe is deceiv'd, and lies, becauſe they ſee 
contrary Events and Paſſion in ſuch, us uſe the ſame 
Objects, and to ſolve this ObjeCtion,they +6ach, that, all 
things being mixt and contounded hs / rp yer 
one neverth:lefs being more ſuitable and fitting to one, 
and another ro another, there is not made a Contact 
and Comprehenſion of one and the ſame Quality, noe 
docs the Object equally move all with all its Parts; but 
every one, meeting only thoſe, to which it bas irs Senſe 
commenſurate and proportion'd, they are too blame fo 
obſtinately to ialiſt, that a thing is either color'd or not 
color'd, white, or not white, thinking tocſtabliſh rheir 
own Senſes by deſtroying thoſe of others : whereas chey 
ought neither to combat the Senſes, becauſe they all 
touch ſome Qualicy, cach one drawing from this con» 
fus'd Mixture, as from a living and large Fountaio, 
whar is ſuitable and convenient ; nor to pronounce of the 
whole, by rouching only the Parts, nor to think, that 
all ought to be attefted after one and the ſame man- 
ner, ſecing that one is affefted by one Quality and 
Faculty of it, and another by another. Are we then - 
to ſeek, who thoſe Men are, which bring in this Opi- 
nion, that Thang s are not more one than anothey ? Or are 
thoſe they, who hold, that every ſenſible thing is a 
Mixture, compos'd of all forts of Qualicies, like a Wind- 
Inſtrumear 


210 Againſt Colotes the Epituredn. - Vol Y, 
Inftrument, fitted for all forts of Tunes ? Now they 
confeſs, that all their Rules are loſt, and their Faculty 
of judging quite gone, if they admit any ſenſible Obje&, 
that is pure and ſimple, and do not make each one 
thing to be many. 

See now to this purpoſe, what Diſcourſe and Debate 
Epicurus makes Polyenus to have with him in his Banquet 
concerning the Heat of Wine : for when he askt : Do 
you, 6 Epicurus ſay, that Wine does not heat? Some one 
anſwer'd : "Tis not univerſally to be affirm'd, that Wine 
Heats, And a little afrer : For Wine ſeems not to be uni- 
verſally an Heater ; but ſuch a Duantity may be ſaid to heat 
fuch a Perſon. And again ſubjoining the Cauſe, to wir, 
the Compreſſions and Difleminations of the Atoms, and 
having alledg'd their Commixtures and ConjunQions 
with others, when the Wine comes to be minghted- in 
the Body, he adds this Concluſion : *Ti: nor wniver- 
fally to be ſaid , that Wine it endu'd with a Faculty of 
Heating ; but that ſuch a Duantity may heat ſuch a Nature, 
and ſo diſpesd;, but that ſuch a Duantity to ſuch a Nature 
is cooling. For in ſuch a Maſs there are ſome Natures and 

Complexions, of which Cold might be compoi'd, if it were 
neceſſary, that berng joyn'd with others, they ſhould yield a 
refrigerative Vertue: Wherefore ſome are deceiv'd, who ſay, 
that Wine is univerſally an Heater, and others, that "tis uwni- 
verſally a Cooler, He then, who ſays, that many are 


deceiv'd, and err, in holding that, which is hot, to be * 


heating, and thar, which is cold, to be cooling, is him- 
ſelf inan Error, if he does not perceive it to follow 
from his Aſſertion, that one ching is not more ſuch than 
another. He farther adds afterwards, that oftentimes 
Wine , entring into a Body, brings with it thither nei- 
ther a calefying nor refrigerating Vertue, but, the 
Maſs of the Body being agitated and diſturb'd, and a 
Tranſpoſition made of the Parts, the Heat-efteing 
Atoms, being aſſembled together,ds by their Multitude 

cauſe 
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cauſe a 

But *ris yet —-—6oCIF"" wholly .cy;dent,... gh 
proceeded fo far, as to.ſay,..that: of. all hoy | 
which are call'd and eſteem'd Birrer,, Sweet, Pu 
Dormitive, ,90d.. Lavin fat, any one bo Hr. wy 
an entire gd; pertect produce. ſuch; Eats, 
nor to do, pay i INKS ben th are 1 
the Bodies, but arg ous Ic 
peratures ang Dillazenc migit, . 
hrming,,- tag, CATE, ng; nt tothe B 
but are there 
and, Poltiags, with.\xeſpedt rg. 
For tbys Reaſan 4be, Body 4s mg mote. calo than deſti 
Cobr. And alittle abpve | þe. writes thus word for 
word : Bas gighoye this Part, 1 (nom ppt. boar 4 Mat may 
{ay, that theſe -Bophep which art! in tht Darth, bave Color al, 
ths very often, adit. equaliy | rk, being ſpregd about they 
ſane dtinginſb Diverſiios of Ovlors, therg, perevive, hens 
uot thrs the Hannes of their, Yig bt; 1 and mereqver gang 
into 4 dark Hoy'® 'gr Rom, we 64 OT Joſt exerance | ee, ng 
Difference of Colorg thug, afrer wy; Ine ſay d chore, a while, 
we do. Wherefore. we are; 19. Ja), 17 very Bog), 14. 20k 
mere color'd, tha, mor color 4.  Nowg it Color/is a Relas 
tive, and mas irs Bemp in regard to. fomerhing elſe, ſ9 
alſo then is White, and fo likewiſe Blew,:* and.if , Co: 
lors are fo, . t9:glfo are Sweet and Bitter,: : ſo that it way, 
truly be affm'd of every Qualiry, that its not rather 
ſachthan ſachs For $0 thale, who are in luch manuer 
dilpos'd, they will be ſuch ; but to thoſe, who are not ſo 
diſpas'd,. they, will.alſo not be {uch. Coltes cherefore 
has bedaſh'd and belpauer'd himſelf and his Maſor 
with that Dirt, , in , which, he ſays, thoſe ly, .. whq 
maiatain, that rhings, are not rather ſuch. than ſuch. 
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Eritus eye (ie P Atoms are"to- 
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} eatnce Wl inn whe- 
raig ordes vf deat; I know Hot how: to contra- 
He: this Diſcour®'; ; ®uttlis } can boldly affirm, that 
tee frontman _ 
us," as, t ; Figure und are 
bmp nm Orme ys ?\ That 
there are Subſtances, "in Number infinite call*d Aromtis 
becauſe rhey canffor be3tdhvided, yer &ifferent, without 
thy Quality, whict nivve; being "difper?d here and 


* 


can be no Gehbbition” pit Us tives: which 
are, not'any one "Gin become Nothing : becauſe, thele 
Ardvtms are 1o firm, - that they can neither be chang'd, 
alte, nor ſuffer. Wherefore there Girinor be made 
Colbr of thoſe things, which are without Color,nor Nature 
br Soul of thoſe things,which : are without Quality, and 

impaſſible.  Democritas then is to' be blam*d, not for 


outEns toſs things, char happen upon bs Pricpl 
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but for: fuppoling Principles, upon which foch. things 
happen. [Far he ſhould-.net have ſuppos'd wumnmurible 
Principles; . of having ſuppoC#d them, not have. ſeen, 
that the Generttidn of all Quality is raken away.; bur 
having feen, the Abfindity, ro deny it is moſt impudeat, 
But Epicures ays, that be ſuppoſes the fame Principles 
with Demacriieny: "but: that he [ſays not, that Color, 
Sweet, White,. and other Qualities -are by Law and 
Ordinance,:i It therefore. not 40 ſay. is this, docs be no 
confeſs, that be: does Omerhing of what he- is wont rg 
do ?: Foxit if, -a5 when taking away divine Providence, 
he nevercholes fays, that heleaves Prety and Devotion 
rowards cher Crnds. ; and w Friend(hip tar 
the fake of Pleaſure, that be (uffers molt grieyous Paiag 
for _—_ Friends z-and ſappoling the Univerle t& be inhigir, 
<7 takes. not away High and Low» 
= « is Indeed: having taken the Cup, one ney 
drigk what-he pleaſes, and) retzen the Reſt, - Bur/ in 
* one: ought chiefly ro ) remember this wiſe 
Apophrhege, "Thar of, Pringips,. which are not ne- 
ceflary, the Ends and nces are neceſlary. ic 
was not ther neteflary for him £2 ſuppoſe, or, to ſay 
better, ta ſteal from @cmictitvr, thar Atoms are the 
exof the Univerſe ; : bur prov ſuppes'd this 
DoCtrm, and having pleas'd and glority'd himſelf in 
the firſt - prabable- and ſpecious Appearances of; it, he 
muſt afrerwaxds alfo {wallow that, which is rrbubleſom 
in ir, or maſt ſhew, how Bodies, which bave not any 
Quality, can bring all ſorts of Qualicies to others only 
by their Meeting and joyning together, As, tv rake 
that, which comes next to hand, whence docs that, 
which we call Heat, praceed,. und how is it engendred 
in the Aromr, it they neiher had Hear, when they 
came, nor are become hat, afrer their being join'd to» 
gether ? For the.one preſuppoſes, that they had ſome 
Quality, and the other, that they were tt to receive 
S © it 
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it... And'you affirm, that either the one-not the other 
muſt"be''faid to agtce to 4m6ms, betauſe they are in- 
, How then? Do-hat Plats, i driſftorle, and” 
Xenocrdt#s produce Gold fram thar, which'is nor Gold, 
andStone from that, which is not Stone, and rhany 0- 
ther things from the four firſt ſimple Bodies? Yes in- 


deed ;) bur with theſe 'Bodies i 

the Principles for the Genetztionof every thing, bring- 
ng with them great Contributions, that is,>-the firſt 
Qualiries,' which are in ther?” then, when * they come” 
to afſemble and join in” one,'the Dry 'with 'the Moiſt, 


: concur ao 


the Cold with the Hot, - ryemdpartrromrt >a. 


ryan of al}: Onaliry and! 
culty, and hen & vine 5b mane with the Gi ir 
can'make only a Noiſe-#nd'Sound, becaule of its Hard- 
neſs and Firmneſs, and | nor-any other Accident. For 
they atways ſtrike and ate ftricken not being abic by this 
means io compoſe or rake an. Animatpa Soul; vr a Na- 
ture,nay not fo much as a:Maſs'vr Heap of :themſelves : 
for that as they men on rg ne 
again aſunder, bne , 

But: Colotes, as if he were ſrakingus "ſome 1 'gno- 
rant and unletter'd King, "again inane ina 
breathing; forth theſe, open Wy 

I've one thing more eg. 'Mangft barre ter q 

No Nature is, nor that "thing, "Men fear 

So much, cal'd Death : there only. hagptru . firſt 

A Mixture, and mixt things aſunder burſt 

Ag4in, when them Diſunion does befall : 

And thit i: that, which Men do Nature call. 


For 
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For my Part, I-do not ſee, how this is repugnant and 
contrary: $9;[,ife, or Living, . clpecially. amongſt thoſe, 
who hold; | that there is/no Generation of that, which 
is not. 08, Qurruption of; ghar. which is ; but that 
the Aſſembling and inioa. of | the things,, which are, 
is call'd. Generation, and their Diflolution and -Diſunion 
nam'd and Death... For that he took Nature 
for Generation, and that this is-bis Meaning, ke has 
himſelf declas'dy when be.opposd Nature-to Death: 
and, if they neither live, nor can live,  whp,place Ge» 
neration uw Unjou, and- Death in Difunion, What elſe 
do theſe Epigureges? Yet Empedecles,, gluing, as it 
were, and;canjining the Elements together by Hears, 
Softneſles, - and' Humiditics, gives them in ſome fore 
a Mixtion and Unitire Compolxion ; bur theſe Men, 
who hunt -and drive together the. Atoms, which they 
afhrm to be immutable and impaſlible, compoſe no; 
thing, proceeding trom them, bur indeed make many 
and continual Percuſſions of ther. 

For .the inzerlacement, hindring the Dyſlolution, 
more and mare augments the Collifion, and Conculſt- 
on : fo that, there is neirher Mixtion, nor. Adbzſion 
and Congluyzingtion, but only 4 Combuſtion and Com- 
bat, whgh according to them, is call'd Generation. And 
if the rams do now recoil by reaſon of the Shock, 
they have given, and then return again, after the Blow 
is paſt, they. are aboye double rhe time abſent from one 
another, without either rouching or approaching, {o as 
nothing can be. made of them, nut even fa much «s a 
Body without' a Sou!. Put as for Senſe, Soul, Under- 
ſtanding, and Prydence, there is nat any Man, who 
can in the. leaſt gonceive or imagin, how 'tis pullivle, 
they ſhould be made in a Veidneſs and of Aroms, which 
neither when ſegarate and. apart, , have any Quality ; 
nor any Pa(jjon or Alteration, ' when they are aflembled 
and join'd goggther, eſpecially, ſeeing this their Mect» 
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t not ani Inco ion, or {s, nizk- 
Tg _" is not an deere Oabgneb1 


Ing « Mixture, or reared 
Repercuſfions : Þ that; according tothe 'DbRrin of 
theſe People, Life i raleri away, atid'tht Beiag of at 
Animal deny'd, fince' they fuppol& Prineigplts, void; 
Thpalible, -and inviſible, -and ſuch, as can{6t+ddrmir or 
receive any Mixture | ork nevtporation Whatever. How 
then # it," that they" þ rar illow Natare, Soul, 
and Livirig Creature ?” Even in the fame thanner, as 
they do an Oath, Prayer, Sacrifice, and rhe Adoration 
of | the Gods.” Thus as they-adore by* Word ' and 
Mouth, 'only naming ——_—_ which by therr 
Prineiplcs they totally take away, arid abotifh : lo they 
call rhar;' ' which is born, Nature, and that, which is 
engendred, Generation,” as thoſe, who orinarily call 
the Weod it ſelf, the Framing and 'Faſhioning of the 
Wood, aid the Voice; that accord and' ſormd roge- 
ther,” Symphony.  ' Whence then came it into his Mind, 
to object theſe Words againſt Empedecles. hy, fays 
he, ': do we tive our ſeiver 'in taking fach — 
ſelves,” in” teſiring "and longing after | certain thing, and 
and avoiding others ? - For a wieithtr \are our 
fever,” 'vior do ' we lrve by making uſt-'of hers, But 
be of good Cheer, my dear and ſweet Friend Colorary- 
7," may 'one perhaps ſay to him, 'there is none, who 
hinders you” from- taking Care of your ſelf by teach- 
ing, that 'the Nature 'of 'Colores is 'rothing cle, but 
Colotes himſelf ;/ -or that forbids you 'to make uſe of 
things (now things with you are Pleaſircs) by ſhewing, 
that there is not the Nature of Tarts and -Marchpanes, 
& Sweer Odors, or Vencreal Delights ; but- there are 
Tarts and Marchpenes, Parfumes, and 'Wamnen. For 
nefther does the Grammarian, who ſays, that the 
Strength of Hereuks «is Hereules himſelf, deny the Be- 
ing of Hercules, nor 'do thoſe, who (ay, that Sympho-» 
nles and Opinions are but hire Prolations, athrm, that 


there 
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there are neither Sounds nor Opinions: fince alſo 
there are ſome," who, taking  away"the Soul; and Pru- 
dence, do not yer. ſeem to oa pry, either Lyzor 
being Prudegta wy) bo 
And when. Epictrus (ays, that the Nature of things 
are Bodies and their oa any» Hung, as 
if he meant, that Nature were ſomething elſe than the 
whith ade? 'or as 146 infinuared, - that it is 
the things themſelyes, which are,” and nathing clle.?, 
As, to wit, he is wont t6 call , Vaidacſs it felt the Na- 
ture of Voidneſs, and the Univerſe, by Fapicer, the 
Nature of che Univerſe. And if one aoy ſhould thus que-- 
ſtion him : Hut ſayſt thou, Bpicurus, that this 12 Vaid- 
neſi, and that the Nature of _ Vaidneſs ? No by Jupner, 
would he arifwer :. But this Communication of Names , one 
for another ga it im uſe by Lam id Cufters,or 13 it zac 2 | grant, 
itis Now whathas Empedeclex done elſe, bur raughr, 
that Nacure, is nothing elle, faye' that which is born ; 
and Death no other thingsbut that which dies? But-as 
the Poets | very often, . forming; =s it were an Image, 


lay thus in fgurative Language :. 


Serife, Tumult, Noiſe, plac*d by ſome angry God, 
Miſchief, and Malice, there had their Avode x 


So do many arMbute - Generation and Corruption ta 
things, that are contracted together and diſlgly*d. But © 
far has he been from ſtirring, and taking away that, 
which is, ortontradifting that,which evidently appears, 
that he cafts not ſo much as ene lingle word out of the 
accuſtom's uſe z, bur raking away all figurative Fraud, 
that mighr hure or endammage things, he again reſtor 4 
the ordigary and uſual | q—q— to Onoey's in tacle 
Verſes. * Ah 
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Co, "out +41 ininO wor #07 rackiieu 5 
When" ifrom tmixt Elevibntt we ſometinies ſen”) 
4 "Barts þ» oduuc' d, [vn EE IS AY 0 
Or Bird, this Birth and Genjture we name 
"Bui Death, when' thin ſo-a4l ——— 
ps. 3 prone: queen agg 
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I my ſelf ſay; kt Eolves, hd he alledg'd theſe 
ors - 


did not underfland, that Empedee/es took not a» 
way Men, Beaſts,”'.['rees, 'or Birds, «which: he afirm'd 
to be. compos d ofthe 'Elements, mixt- together : and 
that by reaching, how muth they are deceiv'd, whocall 
this Compoſition Nature and Life, and-this Diſſolution 
unhappy Deſtruction and miſerable Death, he did not 

the uſing-of the coſtorrary Expreffons in 1his 
reſpect. And wade les ſeems not to have 
aim'd-in. this place ac: the; diſturbing! the- common 
manner of ulmg and theſe: Words j but 
that he really, rey brew ſaid, had a Controverſy 
about. ' Generation from that have no Being, 
which ſome call Nature. "Wiiek he manifeſtly ſhews 
by theſe jeg 


Foals, end of nds Tango we wot my drm, 
Thoſe, who ſo filly are, as to efleem, 
That what ne're was, may now-enge@dred be, 
And that what is, may periſh utterly, 
For theſe are the Words of - one, who- eries loud & 
nough to thoſe, which have Ears, that. he takes not 


away Generation, but Procreation from nothing, nor 


Corruption, but total Deſtruction, that is, Reduction 
ro nothing. - For ta him, whe would not {© ſavagely 
and fooliſhly, but more gently calumniate, the [gllow- 


4 { Ing Verſes might give a colorable occahon of charging 


 Empedocles with the _— when he ſays: 
be No 
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No prudent Man can ere into bit Mind 
Admit, that, whi/ſt Men, living here on Earth, 
(Which only Life they call) bath Fortanes find, 
They Being heave ; but that before the Birth 
They nothyng were, nor ſhail be, when once dead. 


For.theſe are not tho Expreſfions of. | a Man, who des, 
nies thoſe, that are born, to be, bur rather of him, 
who holds thoſe to be, that are not yet. born, or that. 
are already dead. And Colores alſo. does not altogether 
accuſe 'him of this; . but ſays, that accord.ng to his Os 
pinion we ſhall never be tick, never. wounded, But 
how is it poſſible, that he, who aftrms Men to have 
Being both before their Life and after their Death, and 
curing their Life t find both Forewnes, or to be accom- 
pany'd both by Goad and Evil, thould not leave them 
the Power to ſuffer? Who then are they, © Colotez, 
that are endu'd with this Privilege, never to be wound» 
ed, never to be ſick? Even you your {:'\vcs, who are 
compos'd of Aroms and Voiineſs, neitter ot which, 
you (ay, has any Senſe. Now there is no great Hurt 
in this ; by the worſt is, You have nothing lefr, that 
can cauſe you Pleaſure, ſeeing an Atom 1s not capable 
to - receive. thoſe things, which are to eficct ir, and 
Voidnels cannot be aftected by thern. 

Bur becauſe Colotes would immediatly after Democri- 
tw (cer to inter and bury Parmenides, and [ have paſs d 
over, and a little poſtpon'd his Detence, to bring in be- 
rween them thar of Empedzcics, as fecming to be more 
coherent and-cantequent to the firſt Reprehenſions, ler 
us now return to Parmenides. Him then does Colotes 
accule of having broacht and fer abroad certain ſhamefyl 
and villainous Sophiltries : and yet by theſe his Sophiſms 
he bas neither rendred Friendſhip leſs honorable, nor, 
Y aluptuoulach or the Delire of Pleaſures more auda- 
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mendable of it {elf : nor hashe diſturd'd the 

we ought to have of the Gods. hed 1-do the fon 
how by his ſaying, that Al{ or the Univerſe] is One, he 
hinders or obſtruts our Living. For when 

himſelf fays, that Al is infinit, that *tis neither engen- 
dred nor periſhable, that it can neither increaſe nor be 
diminiſht, he ſpeaks of the -Univerſe, as of one only 


thing. And having in the of his Treatiſe 
concerning this Matter faid, that the Nature of thoſe 
things, which have Being, conſiſts of thoſe ſmall indi- 
viſible Bodies, which he calls Atoms, and of Voidneſt, 
he makes a Diviſion as it were of one thing into two 
Parts: one of which has in reality no Su ory Nacay'os 
ing, as your ſelves term ir, impalpable, void, and in- 
corporeal : fo that by this means, even with you alſo 
All comes to be One, unleſs you defire in ſpeaking of 
Voidneſs, to uſe Words empty and void of Senſe, and to 
combat the Ancients, asif you were fighting againſt 
a Shadow. 

But theſe Atomical Bodies, you will lay, are, ac- 
cording to the Opinion of Epicurnz, infinit in number, 
and every thing, which appears to us, is compovy'd of 
chem. See now therefore, what Principles of Gene- 
ration you ſuppoſe, Infinity and Voidneſs : one of which, 
to wit Voidneſs, is unaCtive, impafſible, and incorporeal ; 
the other, to wit Infinity, is diſorderly, unreaſonable, diſ- 
ſolving and confounding i it ſelf, becauſe it cannot for i its 
Mulcticude, be contain'd, circuraſcrid'd, or limited. Bur 
Parmenides has neither taken away Fire, nor Water, 
nor Rocks and Precipices, nor yer Cities, as Colotes fays, 
which are built and inhabired as well in Europe as in 

Aſia : fince he has both made 

* For axons | * Jupiter the World, and mixing 
read &aie needy, the Elements, to wit, Lighe and 
Dark, 
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Dark; does of thein and by them compoſe and finiſh 
all things, that are to be ſeen in the World. For he 
has written very largely of the Earth, Heaven, Sun, 
Moon, and Stats," wt has ſpoken of the Generation of 
Man, and being, as he was, an ancient Author jn Phy» 
fology, and one, who it writing deliver'd his own, 
and not anothers DoCtrin,he has pali'd over none of the 
principal things in Nature, of which he has not di- 
ſtinftly treated. Moreover he, firſt before all others, 
even before Socrates Himſelf ; underſtood, that in Na- 
ture there is one Part, ſubjet to Opinion, and #nother 
ſubje& to Intelligence. As for that, which is Opinc» 
ble, or ſubje&t ro Opinion, it is ways unconttant, 
wandritg, and carry'd away with feveral Paſſions and 
Changes, liable ro Diminution and Increaſe, and tobe 
variouſly difpos'd, not always after one manner, nor 
to the fame. Bur as to rhe breelligible Part, it is quite 
of another kind, 


Conſtant, entire, and ftill ingenerable, | 


as himſelf fays, always like to it ſelf, and perdurable 
in ns Being. | 

Here Colores, Sycophant-like, catching at his Expreſ- 
ſons, and drawing the Diſcourſe from "Things to 
Words, flatly - hs that Parmenides in one word 
takes away and ſubverrs all things by ſuppoſing Em, or 
That, #hich ir, to be One, But on contrary he takes away 
neither the one nor the other Part 6f Nature ; but ren- 
dring to each of them, what belongs to it, and is con- 
venient for it, places the Frrelfigibte tm the 1dea of One 
and of Thar which js : calling it En;or That, which it, be- 
canſe'it is eternal and incorruptiMe;'*and One, becauſe 
it is always like itſelf, abd admitstio Diverlty, And 
25 for that Part," which 'is Senſible; he places ic in the 
Rank of Uncertain, Diforderly, and always Tu 
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Of which rwo Parts we may fee the "> Soles 
in the Soul 5... 


One certany Truth and fncer Kwwledyr Is, 


as regarding that, which is inelighle und ahrajialt 
nd of the ſame fort...  - 


The other daes on Mens Opinions reſt, 
Which breed no true Belief within our Breaſt : 


Becauſe it is converſant 3 in things, which receive all forts 
of Changes,Paſons,and Inequalities. Now how he could 
have left Senſe and Opinion, if he had not allo left Senſible 
and Opinable, tis impoſlible for any Man to ſay.But becauſe 
ro That, which truly 5s, it appertains to continue in its Be- 
ing,and becauſe: Senfible things ſometimes are, ſometime; 
are not,continually paſſing from oneEci.g to another,and 
perpetually changing their State, hc thought, they re- 
quir'd ſome other Name than that of Entia, or Things, 
which always are- This Speech therefore concerning 
Ens ; or That, which is, that it ſhould be but one, is not 
to take away the Plurality of Senſible things, but to ſhew, 
how they difter from that, which is Ineelligible, Which 
Difterence Plato, in his Treatiſe of -Ideas more fully de» 
claring, has thereby afforded Colotes an Opportunity of 
Cavilling : and "an it ſeems reaſonable to me to 
take next into our Conlideration, as it were all in a 

Train, what he has alſo ſaid pn 
But firſt let us contemplate a Diligence to- 
gether with the manifold and profound Knowledge of 
this our Philoſophez, . who ſays, that Ariſtotle, Xenocre- 
tes, Theophraſt us, 2 and, all the Peripateticks have follow'd 
| theſe Doftrins of Plare. For in what 


* For "«yegz4r I Corner of the uninhabitable World 
read * *yerns. , » have you, © Colores, written your 
Book, 
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all theſe Accuſations againſt ſuch Per- 
ſonages,you ſhould never have lighted-upon their Works, 
nor have taken into your Hands the Books, of 4riftcle 
concerning Heaven and tbe Soul, nor thoſe. of Theophraſtu : 
againſt the Naturaliſtr, nor the Zorogſtret of Heraclitus, 
nor his Book of - Hell, nor that of Natutel Doubts and 
Difficulties, nor the Books of Dicearchus.concerning the 
Sw/ : in-all which Booksthey are in the higheſt degree, 
contradictory, and ' repugnant to Plate about the princi- 
pal and; greateſt Points of Natural Phi y ? Nay 
Strato himſelf, the- very Head and Prince of the other 
Peripateticks, agrees not in many things with Ariftotle, 
and holds Opinions, altagerher contrary to Plate, con- 
cerning - Motion, the- Underſtanding, .the Soul, and 
Generation. - In hoe, he {ays, that the Warld is not an 
Animal,- and that, whar'is according-t6 Nature, follows 
s according to |Faorrune : for that ' Chance gave 
the Beginning, and. fo eyery one of the Natural 
was afterwards br V9" | 4 
Now 430 the Ide, for which, he quarrel wich 
Platogc; Ariſtotle, by :moting this matter at every turn 
and alledging all manner of Doubts concerning them 
in his Grbicky, in, his Plyſicly ; and in his Exoterical Dia, 
logwery {terns - to lome rather vbltinately, than philolos 
phically,'to' have. diſputed | againſt theſe; Doftrins, as 
having: propay'd to-bimfelt the Debaling and undex+ 
valuing of - Plats's Philoſophy : ſo far he was from tat; 
lowing, is. Whar. an impudent Raſhueſs then is this 
that having neither ſeen nor underitvod,, what theſe 
Perſons have written, and what were their. Opiaiqns, 
he ſhould go and deviſe {uch things, as they never img» 
gin'd, and perſwading þimſelt, that he! xeprehends and 
refutes gthers,he ſhould produce a Progh,writtea with his 
own hand, arguing - avd convinciag himtelt of Igag 
rance, -Licentiouſnels, and ſhameful, Impudence, 1n 
-aying, that thoſe, wha contradict Pao, agree with 


hum, 


. 
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him, LIED follow hum ? 
Plavo, farys he, writes, that es are in vaig by us 
eftcem'd Horſes, and likewife Men. - And in which of 
Plato's Commentaries has he found this hidden ? For as 
to us we read in all his Books, that Horſes are Hoek, 
that Men are Men, and that Fire is by him eſterid 
Fire, - 3 ww that every one of theſe things 
is ſenſible and ſub) . Box this finefellow 
Colores, ho whence lon extartect Grate ef iBhiles 
ſophy, a © mf rd actuary So 
ſay Man's not, and Man is a'Now-ez, or Thes, which 
hes no Being.” 

Now to Plato there Gs 06-be 6'wonkerfull grim 


Difference baween Not to be a all; and To be 2 Mw 


ens, Or That, which has no Being becauſe the: firft-ims 
ports an Amnihilation and* Aboliſhment of: all Sab« 
ſtance; and the other ſhews the Diverſity; thers is-be« 
rween that, which 'is ———_— and- that, which 
participates. Which Diverſity tho , who are come 
after, have only diſtinguiſht ines the Difference of 
Genus, and Species, and certaitr common and- 
Qualities or Accidents, as they'areet.||'d, but a 
no higher, falling into more logics} Doubrs and. 'Di- 
ficulties. Now there is the fate Proportion - berween 
thar, which is participated,” #rid that, which partici- 
as thert is berwcen the Carfr'and the Marter, the 
and the Image, the Faculty and the Paſſion, 
= rw which is by i ſelf, and always the ſathe, 
principally differs from thar, which is by agother, 'and 
never in one and the ſame manner : becauſe the one 
never was, nor ever ſhall be non-exiſtent, and is theres 
fore totally and eflentially an Env or a Thing, thi has 
Being;but the other has not that very Being —_— 
not of it ſelf, but ha monroe mem. 
another, firm and t, bur goes my 
Imbecilliry, the Marrer always ling and ities af 
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the Form, and receiving ſeveral Paſhons-and Changes 
towards the Image of the Subſtance, fo that ir is con- 
tiriually moving and ſhaking. As therefore he, who 
ſays," that the Image of Plato is not Plato, takes" tit 

the and 'Subfiſtence of the Image, but 
ſhews the Difference of that, which is ſomething of it 
ſelf; from that, which is in regard of it : fo neithet 
do they take away the Nature, Uſe, or Senſe of Men, 
who affirm, that every one of us is by participating 
the' Idea of a certain common Subſtance become 'the 
Image of that, which affords Similitude to our Gene- 
neration. For neither does he, who fays, that « red- 
hot Iron is not Fire, or the Moon the ' Sun, bur, - as 
Parmenides has it, 


A Torch, which round the Earth by Night 
Does bear about 4 borrow'd Light, 


take away therefore the Uſe of Iren, or the Nature of 
the Moon. But if he ſhould deny it to be a Body, or 
affirm, that ir is not illuminated, he would then con- 
tradit the Senſes, as one, who admitted neither Body, 
Agimal, Generation, nor Senſe. Bur he, who by 
his Opinion imagins, that theſe things 'ſubfilt only*by 
icipation, and how far remote and diſtant they are 
from that, which always is, and which communicates 
to them their Being, does not rejeR the Se/ible, but 
affirms, thar the Inteligible is : nor docs he take away 
and aboliſh the Paflions, which are wrought, ant ap= 
pear in us ; but ſhews to thoſe, who follow him, - that 
there are other things, firmer and more ſtable' than 
theſe in reſpe&t of their Efſence, becauſe they are nei- 
ther engendred, 'nor periſh, nor ſuffer any thing; and, 
more purely touching the Difference, teaches to expreſs 
it by ' the Names, calling theſe Entia, or Things, "hae 
have Being ;/ and thoſe Fientia, or Things engendred. - And 
the 
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the ſame alſo uivallybefals to eos for they dg- 
prive, many atd.thoſe. great the Appellatiog-of 
Gs or Being : ſuch asare haps th Time, Place; and. 
Gmply the whole. entire Genus, of ,things ſpolen,. ja, 
which are compris'd all things true. For theſe thi 

they ſay, are not Enya, but ſomethings and they , yer- 
pexually make uſe of them in ' theig Philoſophy, as of, 
things having Subliſtence and Exiſtence. 

But I would willingly ask this our. Fault- nder, 
whether themſelyes donat in their Aﬀairs perceive; this 
Difference, by which ſome things are permanent and 
immutable in theig Subſtances, .as they fy of , their, 
Atoms, that they are 'at all times and continually after 
one and the ſame manner becauſe of their lmpalibiliy 
and Hardneſs ; bur that the things, compounded of 
them, are fuxible, changeable, breeding, ' and periſh- 
ing: foraſmuch as infinit Images are always departing 
and going from them ; and infinit others, as 'tis pro- 
bable, repair to theay from the ambignt. Air, filling up, 
what was diminiſht: from the MaGs; which is much dis 
web and tranfvalated, as it were, by this Chan 

ſince: thoſe Aroms, which are in the, yery Oy 
the {aid Maſs, ,can never ceaſe ſtirring and reciprocally 
beaing upon one another, ay they. themlelves athrm, 
There, is ghen' in things ſuch a Diverlty of 


But Epicwws ,ig; its his wiſer and more learned than 


Plato, that he &alls them all equally, ; Sntza, 'or Things, 
that have Being, . to,wir, the impalpable:,Voidneks, .the 
ſolid and refſtingBody,the Friuciglesand the things. com- 
pad of, them: aud: yer thinks, that the Ererngl: does 
not: ſo much . as participate.of the common Subſtaage 
with that, which is generated, the, immortal. wich-the 
Corruptible, and the Natures, that axe im pers 


durable, unchangeable, and can never fall their 


Being, with tho which have their Eſſence in ſuffering 


and xd changing, and can never continue: ig one and ang 
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fame State. But th6 Plato had with all the JuſtneG 
imaSi deſerv'd to have been conderm'd for having 
offended in this, yer ſhould he have been ſentenc'd by 
theſe Gentlemen, who ſpeak more elegantly and cor- 
rely, only as having confounded the Terms, and usd 
improper 10ns ; and not as having taken away 
the things, and driven Lite from us, becauſe he nam'd 
them Fientia, or Things engendred, and not Entia, or 
Things, that have Being, as theſe Men do. 

But becauſe we have paſs'd over Socrates, who ſhould 
have come next after Parmenide:, we muſt now turn 
back our Diſcourſe to him. Him therefore has 'Coloces 
begun at the very firſt to remove, as the common Pro- 
verb has ir, from the ſacred Line,and having mention'd, 
how Cherepbon brought from Delphor an Oracle, well 
known to us all, concerning Socrates, he ſays thus: 
New as to this Naration of Chzrephons, becauſe it is odi- 
ous, full of Untruth, and ſophiſtical, we will over-paſs it. 
Plato then, that I may fay nothing of ochers, is alſo 
odious, who has committed it ro writing z and the La- 
tedemonians are yet more odious; who reſerve that of 
Lycurgus amongſt their moſt ancient and moſt authen- 
tick Inſcriptions. The Oracle alſo of Themiſtocles, by 
whick he perſwaded the Athenians to quit their Town, 
andin a Naval Fight defeated the barbarous Xerxes,was 
a ſophiltical Fition. Odious alſo were all the ancicot 
Legiſlators and Founders of Greece, who cſtabliſhe the 
moſt parr of their Temples, Sacrihces, and ſolemn 
Feſtivals by the anſwer of the Pythian Oracle. But it 
the Oracie, brought trom Delphos concerr.ing Secrates, 
a Man ravill'd with a divine Zeal to Vertue, by which 
he is ſtil'd and dectar'd Wiſe, is odious, htitious, and 
ſophiltical, by what Name ſ!! we call your Cries, 
Noiſes, and Shours, your Applauſes, Adorations and 
Canonizati»ns, with which you cxto!l and celebrate 


kim, who inci:cs and exhorts you to frequent and con» 
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tinual Pleaſures? For thus has he written in his Epiſtle 
to Anaxarchus : I for rhy part incite and call you to continual 
Pleaſures, and not to vain and empty Vertues, which have ne- 
thing but turbulent Hopes of uncertam Fruits. And yet 
Merrodorus, writing to Timarchus, ſays: Let us do ſome 
extraordinarily excellent thing, not ſuffering our ſelves to be 
plung'd in reciprocal Aﬀettions, but retwring from this low, and 
terreſtrial Life, and elevating our ſelves to the truly, boly aud 
divinely reveal'd Ceremonies and Myſteries of Epicurus. And 
even Colotes himſelf, hearing one day Epicurns, as he 
was diſcourſing of natural things, fell ſuddenly at his 
Feet, and embrac'd his Knees, as Epicurus himſelf, glo- 
rying in it, thus writes: For as if you bad «dor'd, what 
we were then ſaying, you were ſuddenly taken with a Defire , 
proceeding not from any natural Cauſe, to come to us, proſtrate 
your ſelf on the Ground, embrace our Knees, and uſe all thoſe 
Geſtures to us, which are ordinarily praflic d by thoſe, who 
&dore and pray to the Gods: ſo that you made us alſo, lays 
he, reciprocally ſanflify and adere you» Thoſe, by Jupiter, 
well deſerve to be pardon'd, who ſay, they would wil- 
lingly give any Money for a Picture, in which ſhould 
be repreſented to the life this fine ſtory of one, lying 
proſtrate ar the Knees,and embracing the Legs of another, 
who mutually again adores him, and makes his devout 
Prayers to him.Nevertheleſs this devour Service,how well 
ſoever it was order'd and compos'd by Colotes, receiv'd 
not the condign Fruit, he expected: for he was not or- 
der'd and compor*d by Colores, receiv'd not the condign 
Fruir, he expeted : for he was not declar'd wiſe ; bur 
it was only faid to him : Go thy ways, and walk, immortal, 
and underſtand, that we alſo are in like manner immortal. 
Theſe Men, knowing well in their Conſciences, that 
they have usd ſuch fooliſh Speeches, have had ſuch 
Motions, and ſuch Paſſions, dare nevertheleſs call o- 
thers odious. And Colores, truly having ſhewn us theſe 


fne Firſt-fruits, and wiſe Poſitions touching the = 
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tural Senſes, "That we cat Meat, and not Hay or Fo- 
rage, and that when Rivers are deep and great, we 
paſs them in Boats, but when ſhallow and eaſily for- 
dable, on foot, cries vut : Tow uſe vain and arrogant Spee- 
cher, 6 Socrates: Tou ſay one thing to thoſe, who come to diſ- 
courſe with you, and pratice another. Now 1 would fain 
know, what theſe vain and arrogant Speeches of Socrates 
were, {ince he ordinarily faid, that he knew nothing, 
that he was always learning, and that he went enquir- 
ing and ſearching after the Truth. But if, # Colorer, 
you had on ſuch Expreſſions of Sccrates, as are 
thoſe, which Epicurus writ to Idomeneus : Send me then 
the Firſe-fruits for the Entertainment of our ſacred Body, for 
our ſelf and for our Children : for ſo it comes upon me to 
ſpeak: what more arrogant and infolent Words could 
you have usd? And yet that Socrates ſpake otherwiſe, 
than he liv'd, you have wonderful Proofs in his Geſts 
at Delium, at Potides, in his Behavior during the time 
of the thirty Tyrants, towards Archelaus, towards th: 
People of Arkexs, in his Poverty, and in his Death. For 
are not theſe things beſeeming and anſwerable to the 
Do&trin of Socrates * They would indeed, good Sir, 
have been indubitable Teſtimonies, to ſhew, that he 
ated otherwiſe, than he raught, if, having 'd 
Pleafure for the End of Life, he had led ſuch a Life, as 
this Thus much for the Calumnies, he has utter'd a- 
gainlt Socrates. 

Colotes belides perceives not, that he is himſelf found 
ſtain'd with the ſame Crime of Impiety, he objeCts a- 
gainſt Socrates, For this is one of the Sentences and 
Propoſitions of Epicurus, That none, but the wiſe Man, 
ought irrevocably and unchangeably ro be perſwaded 
of any thing. Since then Colotes, even after thoſe Ado- 
rations, he perform'd to Epicurus, became not one of 
the Sages, let him tirlt make. theſe Queſtions and In- 
terrogatorivs is own ; How is it, that being hungry, 

Lf. 7 he 
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he eats Meat, and not Hay, and that he puts a Robe 
about his Body, and not about a Pillar, fince 
he is not indubitably perſwaded, cither that a Robe 
is a Robe, or that Meat is Meat ? Bur if he not only 
does theſe things, but alſo paſſes not over Rivers, when 
they are great and high, onfoot, and flies from Wolves 
and Serpents, not being irrevocably perſwaded, that 
any of theſe things is ſuch, as it ſeems, but doing e- 
very thing, according to what appears to him : the 
inion of Socrates concerning the Senſes was then no 
acle ro him, but that he might in like manner 
make uſe of things, as they appeard to him. For 
neither did Bread appear Bread, nor Hay appear Hay to 
Colores, becauſe he had read thoſe holy Rules of Epicwar, 
which came down from Heaven ; nor yer did Secrates 
thrd his vanity rake a Fancy, that Hay was Bread, and 
Bread Hay : for theſe wile Men uſe berter Opinions 
and Reaſons, than we. Batto have Senſe, and ro re- 
ceive an Impreffion in the Imagination of things, as they 
appear, is common as well to the ignorant, as to the 
wiſe, as proceedmg from Cauſes, where there needs 
not the Diſcourſe of Reaſon. And the Propoſition, 
which affirms, that the natural Senſes are not perfe&, 
nor certain enough to cauſe an entire Belief, hinders 
not, that every thing may appear to us ; bat leaving w 
to'make uſe of our Senſes in our Actions- according to 
that, which appears, permits us not ſo to give 
Eredir to them, as if they were exatly true, and 
without Error : for "tis ſufhcient, that in, what is ne- 
eeflary and commodious for uſe, there is nothing better. 
Bur as for the Science both of Knowledge, and PerfcCti- 
on, which the Soul of a Philoſ; detires to have con- 
cerning every thing; the have it not. But « 
to this Colotes will give us occaſion to ſpeak of 
it hereafter, for he bringy this ObjeQtion againſt ſevera! 


Further 
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Furthermore, whereas he profuſely derides and de- 
ſpiſes Secrates for asking, what Man is, and in a yauth- 
Bravery, as he terms it, affirming, that he was ig- 
norant of it : *tis manifeſt, that he himſelf who ſcofis 
at it, never ſo much as thought of this matter ; but 
Heraclitus on the contrary, as having done ſome grea# 
ane worthy thing, ſaid: I heave been ſeeking my ſelf- 
And of the Sentences, that were written over the Gates 
of Apalle's Temple at Deiphos, the moſt excellent and 
moſt divine ſeems to have been this: Know thy ſelf. And 
this it was, which gave Socrates an Occaſion and Be- 
ginning of doubting and enquiring into it, as Ariſtorle 
fays in his Platenicks, And yet this appears to Coletes ri- 
diculous and fit to be ſcofft at: and 1 wonder, that he 
derides not alſo his Maſter himſelf, who does as much, 
whenever he writes concerning the Subſtance of the 
Soul, and the Beginning of that confuſed Maſs. For 
if that, which is _—_— of both, as they them- 
ſelves hold, of the Body, to wit, and the Soul, is Man, 
he, who ſearches into the Nature of the Soul, conſe- 
_ alſo ſearches into the Nature of Man, beginning 
rom his chiefeſt Principle, Now that the Soul is very 
dithcultly ro be comprehended by Reaſon, and altogerher 
n:omprehenſible by the exterior Senſes, let us nor learn 
from Socrates, who is a vain glorious and ſophiſtical 
Niſputer, but let us take it trom theſe wiſe Men, who, 
having forg'd and fram'd the Subſtance of the Saul, 
as far as to her Faculties about the Fleſh, by which ſhe 
gives Heat, Softneſs, and Strength tq the Body, of 
lomewhat har, ſpiritual, and atrial, proceced not to, 
that, which js the principal, but give over faint and 
tir'd by the way. For that, by which ſhe judges, re- 
members, loves, hazes, and jn a ward that, which is 
prudent and rational, is, ſay they, made afterwards of 
| know not what nameleſs Quality. Now we well 
«20W, that this nameleſs thing is a Confeſſion of theig 
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ſhameful Ignorance, whilſt they pretend, they cannot 
name, what they are not able ro underſtand or com- 
prehend. But letthis, as they ſay, be pardon'd them : 
for it ſeems not to be a light and eaſy Matter, and 
which every one can at the firſt Attempr-find out and at- 
rainto, but has retir'd ir ſelf ro the Bottom of ſome very 
remote Place, and there lies obſcurely conceal'd : fo that 
there is not amongſt ſo many Words and Terms, as are 
in uſe, any one, that can explain or ſhew it. Socrates 
therefore was not a Fool or Blockhead for ſeeking and 
fearching, what himſelf was ; but they are rather to be 
thought ſhallow Cox-Combs, who enquire after any 0- 


ther thing before this, the Knowledge of which = 66 


neceſſary, and fo hard to find. -But granting a little 
to Colotes, that there is nothing ſo vain, uſeleſs, and 0- 
dious, . as the- ſeeking into -ones ſelf, let us ask him, 
what Confuſion of kuman Life is in this, and how it is, 
that a Man cannot continue to live, when he comes 
once thus to-reaſon and diſcourſe in himſelf : Go to now, 
what am I? Am 1 4 Compoſition, "made up of Soul and Body, 
or rather a Soul, ſerving it ſelf and making uſe of the Body, 
as an Horſe-man, who, uſmg kis Horſe, is not a Subjeft, com- 
0s d of Horſe and Man? Or is every one of us the principd 
Part of the Soul, by which we underſtand, diſcourſe, and aft, 
and all the other Parts both of Soul and Body, only Organs 
and Utenſils of this Power ? Or, to conclude, is there m 
proper Subſt ance of the Soul at all apart, but only the Tem- 
perature and Complexion of the Body (6 diſpos 4, that it bat 
Force and Power to underſtand and live ? But Soceates does 
not by their Queſtions overthrow human Lite, ſince all 
natural Philoſophers treat, of the ſame Matter. But 
thoſe perhaps are the monſtrous Queſtions and Enqur 
ries, that trouble the Common-weal, and turn it uplide 
down, which are in Phedrus, where he ſays, that every 
one ought'to examin and conſider himſelf, whether he 


i* 0 ſavage Beaſt, more- catitelous, outragious, and fu- 
"ebon | T1, 
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rious, than ever was the Serpent Typhon ; or on the con- 
trary, an Animal more mild and gentle, partaking by 
Nature of a certain divine Portion, and ſuch, as is free 
from Pride. Now by theſe Diſcourſes and Reaſonings 
he overturns not the Life of Man, but drives from it 
Preſumption and Arrogance, and thoſe haughty and 
extravagant Opinions and Conceits, he has of himſelf : 
for this 1s that Serpent Typhon, which your Teacher and 
Maſter has made to be fo great in you by his warring 
againſt rhe Gods and divine Men. 

Having done with Socrates and Plato, he next atracks 
Stilpo. Now as for thoſe his true DoCtrins and good 
Diſcourſes, by which he manag'd and govern'd himſelt, 
his Country, his Friends, and fuch Kings and Princes, 
as lov'd him, and eſteem'd him, he has not written a 
Word; nor yet what Prudence and Magnanimity was 
in his heart, accompany'd with Mceknets, Moderation, 
and Modeſty : But having made mention of one of thoſe” 
little Sentences, he was wont in Mirth and Raillery to 
objett againſt the Sophiſters, he docs, wirhour alledging 
any Reaſon againſt ir, or lolving the Sudtil:y of the 
ObjeRion, ſtir up a terrible Tragedy agaiaſt Stilps, 
ſaying, that the Life of Man is ſubverted by him, inaf- 
much as he afhrms, that one thing cannot be predicated 
of another. For bow, ſays he, ſhall me live, if we cannot ſtile 
a Man good, nor a Man aCaptain, but muſt ſeparately nan. 
a Man a Man, Good Good, and a Captain a Captain ; nur 
can ſay, ten thouſand Horſe-men, or a fortify d Town, but only 
cal Horſe -men [orſe-men, and ten thonſand ten thouſand, and 
ho of the reſt? Now what Manever was there, that liv'd 
the worſe for this * Or who is there, that, hearing this 
Diſcourſe, does not immediately perceive and underſtand 
itto be the Speech of a Man, who raillies gallantlr,, 
and propoſes to otners this Logical Que{tion tor the IEx«- 
erciſe of their Wits? 'T'is not, 6 Colater,a great and dar- 
gerous Scandal to ſay, that Man is not good, or that 
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Horſe-men are not ten thouſand ; but to affirm, tha* 
God is not Ged, as you and the reſt do, who will not 
confeſs, «that there is a Fupiter preſiding over Generati- 
on, or a Ceres giving Laws, of a Neptune watering the 


- Plants, *Tis this Separation of Names, that is pernici- 


cus, and fills our Life with Audaciouſneſs, and an A- 
theiſtical Contempt -of -the Gods, When you pluck 
from rhe Gods the Nam<cs and Appellations, that are 
tz'd to them, you aboliſh alſo the Sacrifices, Myſteries, 


Proceſiions and Feaſts. 


For to whom ſhall we offer 


the Sacrifices precedirg the Tilling of the Ground, 
cail'd Proteleia *? to whorn thoſe for the obtaining 
of Health and Preſervation, call'd Soreria > How ſhall 
we celebrate- the Phoſphoris or Funeral Rites, the 
Bacchanals, and the - Ceremonies, that go before Marri- 


" uh The Priefts of Breck us. 


+ The Gods preſiding 0+ 
ver Funeral and Marriage 
Solemnities, ſo call'd from 
the hearing of, Torches, 
which was uſual ia both, 

{| Thoſe, that were invo- 
cated at the Beginning to 
plow and break open the 
Ground, ., 

* Thoſe that had Care 
of Mans Safcty and Pre- 
fervation. 


age, if we admit neither 
® Bacchantes, f Phoſphors, [| Pro- 
treſu , nor ® Soteres ? For 
this it is, that rouches the 
principal and greateſt Points, 
being an Error in things, 
and nat in Words, in the 
Structure of Propoſitions, or 
Liſe of Terms. - - 

i Now if. theſe are the 
things, that diſturb and ſub- 
vert human. Life, who are 


there that more offend and fail in- Language than 
you ? For ſaying, that Prapolitions are .the only 
Subſtance _ of- Speech, yob utcerly aboliſh the Being 
ct ſimple Words, and admittiag only, what is by 
Compoſition, you take away in the, mean time the 
things, particularly fignify'd by them, by which are 
wrought Diſciplines, DoEtrines, Aaticipations, Intelli- 
gences, Inclinations, and Aſſents, which you hoid to be 
r.othing at all. But as for S:ilpe, thus the Matter _ 
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If of a Man we predicate Good, and of an Horſe 
Running, he ſays, that the Predicate, or thing predica- 
ted, is not the ſame with the Subje, or thar, of which 
jt is predicated ; but that the effential Definition of Man 
is one, and of Good another ; and again, that to be an 
Horſe, differs from ro be Running : For being askt the 
Definition of the one and of the other, we do nor give 
the ſame for them both ; and that therefore thoſe err, 
who predicate the one of the other. For it Good is 
the fame with Man, and To run the fame with an 
Horſe, haw is Good affirm'd alſo of Food and Medi- 
cin; and again, by Jupiter, To run, of a Lion and a 
Dog ? Burt if the Predicare is different, then we do not 
rightly ſay, that a Man is good, and an Horſe runs. 
Now if Sri/go is in this exorbitant, and grofly miſtaken, 
not admixting any Copulation of ſuch things, as are in 
the Subjef, or athrm'd of the Subjet, with the Subje# it 
ſelf ; but holding, that-every one of them, if ir is not 
abſolutely one and the ſame thing with that, to which 
it happens, or of which it is ſpoken, ought not to be 
{poken or afhrm'dof ir, no not even as an Accident * 'tis 
nevertheleſs manifeſt, that he was only offended with 
ſome Words, and opposd the uſual and accuſtom'd 
Manner of Speaking, and not that he overthrew Mans 
Life, and turn'd his Aﬀtairs upſide down. 

Colotes then, having got rid of the old Philoſophers, 
turns to thoſe of his own time, but without naming a- 
ny of them; th he would have done better, cither to 
have reprovd by Name theſe Moderns, as he did the 
Antients, or elle to have nam'd neither of them: But 
he who has ſo ofren employ'd his Pen againl(t Secrares, 
Plato, and Parmenides, evidently demonſtrates, that *is 
thro Cowardiſe, he dares nat atrack the Living, and 
not for any Modeſty or Reverence, of which he ſhew'd 
not the leaſt Sign to thoſe, who were far more excellent 
than theſs: But his Meanjng is, as I ſuſpeQ, tor aſſaulr 
= the 
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the Cyrenaicks firſt, and afterwards the Academicks,who are 
Followers of Arcefilaus : for theſe were they who doube- 
ed of all things; but thoſe, placing the Paſſions and I- 
maginations in themſelves, were of Opinion, that the 
Belief, proceeding from them, is not ſufficient for rhe aſ- 
furing and affirming of things ; bur, as if it were inthe 
Siege of a Town, abandoning, what is without, = 
have ſhutthemſelves up in the Paſſions, uſing this Word, 
Te ſeems, and not afſerting of things without, I: is. And 
therefore they cannot, as Colotes ſays of them, live, or 
have the Uſe of things. And then ſpeaking comically 
of them, he adds : Theſe dem, that there is: a Mgn, an 
Horſe, «a Wall ; but ſay, that they become Walls, Horſes, 
Men. In which he firſt malicioully abuſes the Terms, 
as Calumniators are uſually wont to do. For th6 theſe 
things follow from the Sayings of the Cyrenaicks ; yet he 
ought to have declar'd the Fat, as they themſelves teach 
it : for they affirm, that thingy then become ſweet, bir- 
ter, lightſome, or dark,when cach thing has the Effect 
of theſe Paſſions in it ſelf, ſo that it cannot be diſtra&t- 
ed from it. But if Honey is faid to be ſweet, an Olive- 
branch bitter, Hail cold, Wine hor, and the Notturnal 
Air dark, there are many Beaſts things, and Men, that 
teſtihe the contrary : for ſome have an Averſion for Ho- 
ney, others feed on the Branches of the Olive-Tree ; 
ſome are ſcorcht by Hail, others cool'd with Wine ; 
and ſome, whoſe Sight is dazled in the Sun, ſee well by 
Night. Wherefore Opinion, containing it ſelf within 
theſe Paſſions, remains fafe and free from Error ; but 
when it goes forth, and attempts to be curious in judg- 
ing and pronouncing concerniug exterior things, It often 
deceives it ſelf, and oppoſes others, who from the ſame 
Objedts receive contrary Paſſions, and different [magina- 
tions. And Colotes ſeems properly ro reſemble thoſe 
young Children, who are but beginning to learn their 


Letters : for being accuſtom'd to learn them, where 
; they 
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they ſee them in their own Horn-Books and Primers, 
when they ſee 'cm written any where elfe, they doube 
and are troubled : ſo thoſe very Diſcourſes, which he 
praiſes and approves in the Writings of Epicurus, he nei- 
+ ther underſtands, nor knows again, when they are ſpo- 
ken by orhers. For thoſe, who fay, that the Sence is 
truly inform'd and moulded, when there is preſented 
one Image round, and another broken, bur nevertheleſs 
it us not to pronounce, that the "Tower is round, 

and the Oar broken, confirm, that the Paſſions are their 
Imaginations, but they will not acknowledge and con- 
fels, that the things withour are ſo attefted. Bur as thoſe 
ſay nor, that they are an Horſe or Wall, bur that in- 
deed they are imprinted with the Figure of an Horſe, or 
of a Wall: ſoalſo it is neceflary to fay, that the Sight 
is imprinted with a Figure round or triangular, 
with three unequal Sides, ard nor that the Tower is in 
that manner triangular or round: For the Image, by 
which che Sight is afteQed, is broken ; bur the Oar, 
whence that Image proceeds, is not broken. Since then 
there is a Difference between the Pattions and the ex- 
ternal Subje, the Belict muſt cicher remain in the Paſ- 
fion, or elſe the Being, that is confirm'd by the Ap- 
pearance, is reprov*'d and convinc'd of Untruth. And 
whereas they cry out, and are oftended abour the Senſe, 
becauſe the Cyrenaicks fay not, that the thing with- 
our is hot, bur that the Paſhun of the Senſe is 
ſuch : 15 it not the lame, wich what is ſaid rouching the 
Taſte, when he fzys, that the thing without is not 
ſweer ; but that fome Paſſion and Motion about the 
Senſe is ſuch ? And for him, who ſays, that he has re- 
ceiv'd the Apprehenſion of an human Form, but per- 
cives not, that it is a Man, whence has he taken occa- 
lion fo to fay? Is not from theſe, who affirm, that 
they receive an imagination and Apprehenſion of a 
bow'd Figure and Form ; but that the Sight pronounccs 
noe 


wes. 
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. not the thing, which was ſeen to have been bowing or 


round, but that a certain Efhigies of it was ſuch ? Yes, 
by Fupiter,, will ſore one ſay ; bur I, going near the 
"Tower, or touching the Oar, will pronunce and affirm, 
that the one is ſtrait, and the other has many Angles 
and Faces; but he, when he comes near it, will con- 
feſs, that it ſcems and appears fo to him, and no more, 
= certainly, good Sir, and more than this, when he 

ces and obſerves the Conſequence, that every Imaginati- 
on is equally worthy of Belief for ir GIF, and none for 
another ; but that they are all in like Condition, Bur 
this your Opinion is quite loſt, that all the Imaginations 
are true,and none fall or to be disbeliev'd, if you think, 
that theſe, being near, ought ro pronounce poſtively of 
that, which is without; but thoſe, being far off, you cre- 
dit no farther, than that they are ſo aftefted. For if they 
are in equal Condition, as to their being believ'd, when 
they are neer, or when they arc far off, tis juſt, rhat ei- 
ther upon all of them, or not upon theſe, ſhould follow 
the Judgment,pronouncing,that a thing is z but if there 
isa Difterence in the being afteCted between thoſe, that are 
neer,and thoſe,thatare far off,it is then falſe,that one Senſe 
and Imagination is not more expreſs and evident than 
another. As thoſe, which they call Atteſtations, are no- 
thing to the Senſe, bur ſomewhat to Opinion : fo they 
would have us, following them, to pronounce concern- 
ing exterior things : and making Being the Judgment of 
Opinion, and what ?ppears the Aﬀetion of Senſe, they 
transfer the Judicature from that, which is totally true, 
to that, which often fajls. But how full of Trouble 
and Contradiftion, in refpe&t of one gnather, theſe 
things are, what need is there to ſay at preſent ? 

But the Repuration of Arceſilaus, who was the beſt 
belov'd, and moſt eſteem'd of all the Philoſophers in his 
"Time, ſeems to have been no ſmall Eye-ſore to Epicu- 

mas ; 
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7w : who ſays of him,that delivering nothing,peculiar to 
hirhſelf,or of his own Invention,he imprinted an illiterate - 
Men an Opinion and Eſteem of his being very know- 
ing and learned. Now Arceſilaus was fo tar from defir- 
ing any Glory by being a Bringer in of new Opinions, 
«. from arrogating to himſelt thoſe of the Ancients, 
that the Sophiſters of that Time blam'd him for attri- 
buting to Socrates, Plato, Parmenides, and Heraclitw, the 
Do&trines concerning the Retention of Aſſent, and the 
Incomprehenlibiliry of things, having no need fo ro do ; 
but only chat he might hen them, and render 
them recommendable by R— them to ſuch illuſtri- 
ous Perſonages. For this theretore 'Thanks to Colores, 
and every one, who declares, that the Academich Do. 
Arine was from higher Times deriv'd to Arcefilars. Now 
as for the Retention of Afſent, and the Doubting of all 
things, not even thoſe, who have much labour'd in the 
Martter, and ſtrain'd themſelves to compole great Books, 
and Treatiſes concerning it, were ever able to ſtir 
it, bur bringing at laſt our of the St0a it ſelf the Cef- 
fation from all Actions, as the Gorgon to frighten away 
the Objections, that came againit them, were ar laſt 
quite tir'd and gave over. For they could nor, what 
Attemprs and Scrs ſoever they made,obtain ſo much/from 
the Inſtin&t, by which the Appetite is mov'd to act, as 
to ſuffer it (elf to be call'd an Aſſent, or to acknowledge 
Senſe for the Origin, and Principle of its Propenlion, 
but ic appear'd of its own Accord to preſent it Bf to act, 
as having no need to be joyn'd with any thing elle. 
For againſt ſuch Adverſaries the Combat and Dilpme is 
lawful and juſt : and 


Such Wards, as you bave ſpokg, the like you may 
Expett to hear mum — 


Far 
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For to ſpeak to Colores of Inſtintt and Conſent, is, I 


- Juppoſe, all one as to play on the Harp before an Af. 


But to thoſe, who can giveear, and conceive, it is ſaid, 
that there are in the Soul three forts of Motions : the 
Imaginative, the Appetitive, and the Conſenting. As 
to the Imaginative or the Apprehenſion,it cannot be taken 
away, tho one would : for one cannot, when things 
approach, avoid being inform'd, and, as it were, mould- 
ed by them, and receiving an Impreſſion from them. 
The Appeticive, being ſtirr'd up by the Imaginative, 
effeftually moves Man to that, which is proper and a- 
p—_ ro his Nature, juſt as when there is made a 
ropenſion and Inclination in the principal and reaſona- 
ble part. Now thoſe, who withhold their Aſſent, and 
doubt of all things, take not away this, but make uſe 
of the Appetition or l[aſtin, naturally conducting e- 
very Man to that, which ſeems convenient ny. oa 
What then is the only thing, that they ſhun ? "That, in 
which is bred Falſhood and Deceit, that is, Opining, 
applying and giving their Conlent, which is a yielding 
thro Weakneſs to that, which appears, and has not any 
true Urility. For Action ſtands in need of two things, 
to wit, of the Apprehenſion or Imagination of what is 
agreeable ro Nature, and of the Inſtinct or Appetition, 
driving to that, which is ſo imagin'd : of which, nei- 
ther the one nor the other is repugnant to the Retention 
of Afſent. For Reaſon withdraws us froin Opinion, 
and not from Appetition or Imagination. When there- 
fore that, which is deleftable, ſeems to us to be proper 
for us, there is no need of Opinion to move and carry us 
to it, but Appetition immediately exerts it ſelf, which is 
nothing elſe burthe Motion and Inclination of the Soul. 
But a Man muſt have a Senſe, as it were of theſe 
things, and be Fleſh and Blood, and ſo the Pleaſure alſo 
will appear to be good. Wherefore alſoir will ſeem 
good to him, who witholds his Aﬀent: for he alſo par- 
ticipates 
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ticipates of Senſe, and is made of Fleſh and Blood, and 
as ſoon as he has conceiv'd an Imagination of Good, 
deſires ir, and does all things that it may not eſcape from 
him ; but, as much as he can, he will be, and 
bimfelf with thar, which is agreeable to his Nature, 
being drawn by Natural, and not by Geometrical Con- 
ſtraints. For theſe goodly, gentle, and tickling Moti- 
ons of the Fleſh, are, without any Teacher, attractive 
enough of themſelves, even as theſe Men & not to 
fay, to draw even him, who will not in the acknow- 
ledge and confeſs, that he is ſoftned and rendred pliable 
by them. But how comes it to paſs, perhaps you will 
ſay, that he, who is thus doubrful, and withholds his 
Aﬀent, haſtens not away to the Mountain, inſtead of 
going to the Bagnio ? or that riſing up to go forth into 
the Market-place, he runs not his againſt the 
Wall, but rakes his way direQtly to the Door ? Do you 
ask this, who hold all the Senſes to be infallible, and the 
Apprehenlions of the Imagination certain and true? 
'Tis, becauſe the Bagnio appears to him not a Moun- 
tain, but a Bagnio, and the Door ſeems not a Wall, 
but a Door, and the fame is to be ſaid of every other 
thing. For the Doftrine of Retention does not 
the Senſe; nor by abſurd Paſſions and Motions work in 
it an Alreration, diſturbing the imaginative Faculty, bur 
only takes away Opinions, and for the reſt makes uſe of 
other things according to their Nature, 

But 'tis impoſſible, you will fay, not to conſent to 
things, that are evident : for to deny ſuch things as are 
believ'd, is more abſurd, than neither to deny, nor af- 
frm. Who then are they, that call in queſtion things 
believ'd, and contend againſt things, that are evident ? 
They, who overthrow and take away Divination, who 
lay, that there is not any Government of Divine Provi- 
dence, who deny the Sun and the Moon, to whom all 
Men offer Saceifces, and whom they honor and adore, 


to 
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to beanimated. And do not you take away that, which 
is _— all the World, that the Young are con- 
rainY in the Nature of their Parents? Do ye not, con- 
trary to the Senſe of all Men, affirm, that there is no 
Medium berween Pleaſure and Pain, ſaying nor to be in 
Pain, isto be in the Fruition of Pleaſure, that not to do, 
is to ſuffer, and that not to rejoyce, is to be priev'd ? 
But to ler paſs all the reſt, what is more evident, and 
more generally believ'd by all Men, than that thoſe, who 
are ſeiz'd with Melancholy Diſtempers, and whoſe Brain 
is troubled, and their Wits diſtratted, do, when the Fir 
is on them, and their Underſtanding alter'd and tran. 
ported, imagin, that they fee and hear things, which 
they neither ſee nor hear? Whence they frequently cry 
out : 


WWamen, in Black array'd, bear in their Hauds, 
To bury mine Eyes, Torches and fiery Brands. 


And again, 
See, in ber Arms ſhe bolds my Mother dear. 
Theſe and many other Illuſions, more ſtrange and 
tragical than theſe, reſembling thoſe Mormoes and Bug- 


bears, which they themſelves laugh at and deride, as they 
are deſcrib'd by Empedecles to be, 


Bow-legg'd, Ram-beaded, body'd like an Ox, 
And fac'd lik Man ——— 


with certain other prodigious and unnatural Phantoms, 
theſe Men, having gather'd together out of Dreams, 
and the Alienations of Diſtracted Minds, affirm, that 
none of them is a Deception of the Sight, a Falſty, or 
Inconliſtence ; but that all theſe Imaginations are tru, 


being 
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being Bodies andFigures; that come from the ambientAT. 
What thing then is there fo impothble in Nature, -as > 
be doubted of, 'it it is poſlible ro believe ſuch Reveries 
as theſe ? For thele Men, ſuppoſing, that ſuch rings, 
as never any Mask-maker, Potter, Framer of wcnder- 
ful Images, or skilful and alk-daring Painter durſt joyn 
together, to deceive, or make Sport for the Beholders, 
are ſeriouſly, and in good carneſt exiſtent, nay, which 
is more, affirming, that if they are not really fo, all 
Firmneſs of Belief, all Certainty of Judgment and 'T'ruch 
is for ever gone, do by theſe their Suppotitions and" Af- 
frmarions caſt all things into Obſcurity, and bring Feaxs 
into our Judgments, and Suſpicions into our Actions, if 
thoſe things which we apprehend, do, are familiarly 
acquainted with, and ha'se at hand, are grounded 6n 
the ſame Imagination and Belief with theſe furious, ab- 
ſurd, and extravagant Phanſies. . For the Equality, 
which they ſuppoſe ro be in all Apprehenſhons, rather 
derogates ' Bn. the Credit of ſach, as-are uſual and rati- 
onal, than adds any Belief to thoſe, that are unuſual and 
repugnant to Reaſon. Wheretore we know many Phi- 
lolophers, who would rather, and more willingly grant, 
that no Imagination is true, than that all are fo, and 
that would rather ſimply disbelieve all the Men, they 
never had convers'd with, all | 


the things, they had nat expe- 
rimented,and all the Speeches, 
they had not heard with their 
own Ears,than perſwas.c them- 
ſelves, that any one of theſe [- 
maginations, conceiv'd by 
theſe trantick, * fanatical, and 
dreaming Perſons, is true: 
Since theu there are ſore [- 
maginations, which may, and 
ahers, which may not be re- 


* The Greet has Kepy + 
Carnz ye, which Xylin- 
d:y renlers by Corybanteo 
wrore exagitert, that is, 
polleſ'*d with ſuch a Fury, 
as agitated the Corybantes, 
or Serv tors of Cy6cls, when 
running like Mad.amen 2+ 
bout the Streets, they Cuc 
thcemſelres with Knives, 
track ſuch,as they met,and 
committed ſeveral other 
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Qed, *ris lawful for us to retain our Afent coricerning 
them, thd there were no other Cauſe, but this Diſcor- 
dance, which CID WIS Suſpicion of 
things, as having nothing certain and afſur'd, but bei 
_— Obſcurity and Perturbation. Fr 
the Tokai 


of the World, and the Nature of A- 
toms, and the Differences of Individuwns and Declina- 
tions, alrh0 they trouble and diſturb very many, there 
is yer this Comfort, that none of all theſe things, that 
are in queſtion, is near us, but rather every one of them 
far remote from Senſe. Burt as to this Diffidence, Per- 
plexity, and Ignorance, concerning ſenſible things and 
Imaginations, preſented to our Eyes, our Ears, and our 
Hands, what Opinion does it not ſhock ? What Con- 
ſent does it not turn upſide gown ? For it Men, neither 
Drunk, Intoxicated, nor otherwiſe diſturb'd in their 
Senſes, bur ſober, ſound in Mind, and profefledly writing 
of the Truth, and of the Canons and Rules, by which 
to judge it, do in the moſt evident Paſſions and Motions 
of the Senſe ſer down either that, which has no Exiſ- 
rence, for true, or that, which is exiſtent, for falſe ; 'ris 
neither to be admir'd, nor incredible, if they give no 
Judgment of the Imaginations, that appear, but are ra- 
ther of contrary Judgments. For "tis leſs to be wondred, 
that a Man ſhould neither affirm the one nor the other, 
bur keep bimſelf in a Meen between two oppolite things, 


. than that he ſhould ſer down things, repugnant and con- 


trary to one another. For he, that neither affirms nor 
denys, but keeps himſelf quiet, is leſs repugnant to 
him, who affirms an Opinion, than he, who denies it, 
and to him who denics an Opinion, than he, who affirms 
it, Now if 'tis poſſible to withhold ones Afﬀlent con- 
cerning theſe things, 'tis net impoſſible alſo concerning 
others, at, leaſt according to your Opinion, who lay, 
that one Senſe dues not exceed another, nor one Imagi- 


nation another. 'The DoCtrine then of retaining the 
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Aﬀent, is not, as Colores thinks,a Fable,or an Invention of 
raſh and light headed Young Men,who pleaſe themſelves 
in mer angry but a cerzain Habit and Dif- 
polition of Men, who defire to keep themſelves from 
miſtaking and falling into Error, not leaving the 
I—_ a venture to ſuch ſuſpeCted and inconſtant 

es, nor ſuffering themſelves to be deceiv'd with 
thoſe, who hold, that things, which appear, are credi- 
ble, and ought to be believ'd, as certain, when they 
ſee ſo great an Obſcurity and Uncertainty in Imagt- 
nations and Appearances, But the Infinity, you aflert, 
is a Fable, and (o indeed are the Images, you dream 
of, and he breeds in Young Men Raſhneſfs and Self- 
conceitedneſs, who writ of Pythecler, not yet cighteen 
years of Age, that there was not in all Greece a better 
or more excellent Nature, that he admirably well ex- 
prely'd his Conceptions, and that his Caſe was much 
like that of Women, praying, that all theſe extraordi- 
nary Kndowments of the Young Man ,might not 
work him Hatred and Envy. 

But theſe are Sophiſters, and arrogant , who 
write ſo impudently and proudly againſt great and ex- 
cellent Perſonages. I confeſs i hat 2/ato, Ariſtotle, 
Theophraſtus and Democritus contradicted thoſe , who- 
went betore them ; bur never duri? any Man, b<ludes 
Co/otes,ſet forth with ſuch an inſolent 'Title,as this,againſt 
all at once. Whence it comes to pals, that like to 
ſuch, as have offended ſome Divinity, confeſſing his 
Fault, he ſays thus towards the 'end of his Book : Thoſe, 
who bave eſtabliſhed Laws and Ordinances, and inſtituted 
Monarchies and utler Governments im Tewns and Cities, have 
Plac'd buman Life in great Repoſe and Security, and acliver d 
ut from many Troubles ; and, if any one ſhould go about to 
take this away,we ſhould lead the Live of ſavage Beaſts, and 
ſhould be every one ready to eat up one another,as we meet. Far 
thele are the' very words of Colores, th6: neither 
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356 Againſt Colotes the Epicurean, Vol V, 
juſtly nor truly fpoken, Forif any one, taking away 
the Laws, ſhould leave us nevertheleſs the Doftrins of 
Parmenides, Socrates, Plato, and Heraclitus, we ſhould be 
far from mutually devouring one another, and leading 
the Life of Beaſts : for we ſhould fear diſhoneſt things, 
and ſhould for Honeſty 'alone venerate Juſtice , the 
Gods, our Superiours , and Magiſtrates , believing , 
that we have Spirits and Dzzmons, who are the Guar- 
dians and Superintendents of human Life, eſteeming 
all the Gold, that is upon and within the Earth, not to 
be equivalent to vertue, and doing that — 
reaſon, as Xenocrates ſays, which we now do by force, 
and thi fear of the Law. When then will our Life 
become favage and beſtial? When, the Laws being 
taken away, there ſhall be Jefr Books and DoQrines, 
mciting "Men ro Pleaſure, when the World ſhall be 
thought notro be rul'd and govern'd by divine Provi 
dence, when thoſe Men ſhall be eſteem'd wiſe, who 
ſhall ſpir at Honeſly, if it is not joyn'd with Pleaſure, 
and ſuch Diſcourſes and Sentences,as theſe, ſhall be ſeofr 
ar, and dcrided : p 


Gods Juſtice has one Eye, which all thing: ſees : 
And again ; 
" God near us ſtands, and views, what ere we do: 


And ' once» more : God, as Antiquity has deliver'd to 
us, holding the Beginning, Middle and End of the 
Univerte,. makes a dire&t Line, walking according to 
Nature. After him follows Juſtice, a Puniſher of thoſe, 
who have been deficient in their Duties by trangref> 
ting the divine Law, , For they, who contemn theſe 
things, -as4t they were Fables, and think, thar the So- 
veraign Good of Man conſiſts about the Belly, and 
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in thoſe, other Labours, by which Pleaſureis procut'd, 
are ſuch as ſtand in need of the Law, and Fear, and 
Stripes, and ſome King, Prince, or Magiſtrate, ha- 
viog in his hand the Sword of Juſtice : rothe | end 
they may not devour their Neighbours: thr 
their Glurtony, render'd confident by their Atheiſtical 
Impiety, For this is the Life of Brutes, becauſe brute 
Beaſts know nothing better, nor more honeſt then 
Pleaſure, underſtand not the Juſtice of the Gods; nor 
revere the Beauty of Vertue, bur if Naturethas be» 
ſtow'd on them any Point of Courage,Subtiley,or:Ati- 
vity, they. make uſe of it for rhe Satisfaction of their 
fleſhly Pleaſure, and the Accompliſhment of their Lults. 
And therefore Metrodorus is eltcem'd by them a' very 
wile Man,when he fays ; Al! :be fine, ſubtle,and ingenious 
Inventions of the Soul: bave been found out far the Bledfure 
aud Delight of the Fleſh, or for the Hopes of attaining t9-it 
and enjoying jt; and every Att, which tends nas to this 
End, is vein and unprofitable. The Laws bemgby: ſuch 
Diſcourſes and Philoſophical Reaſons, as theſe, riken 
away, there wangs nothing > 2-bealt like Lite; bur 
Lions Paws, Wolves "Teeth, Oxens Paunches, and 
Camels Necks: and theſe Paſhons and Doctrins do the 
Beaſts theraſtlyes tor want at Speech and Lerters expreſs 
by their Bellowings, Neighings, and Brayings, all their 
Voice being for their Belly, and the Pleafure of their 
Fleſh, which they embrace and rejoyce in. either pre- 
ſent or-future; unleſs ir be perhaps ſome Animal, which 
naturally rakes Nelight in Chattering and Garrulity. 
No ſufficient Praiſe therefore, or equivalent to their 


Deſerts, can+ be given thoſe, who, for the reſtraining 
of {uch beſtial Padions, have ſer down Laws, eſtabliſ}:'d 
Policy and Government of State, inſtitured Magiltrartes, 
and ordain'd good and wholfara Decrees. 
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But who are they, that utterly confound and aboliſh 
an Are harps Os that the owt 
ranquillity and a d Life is not compa to, 
but-far more valuable than all the Kingdoms and Prin- 
cipalities in the World ? Are they not thoſe, who declare, 
that Reigning and being @ King is a miſtaking the 
Path, and ſtraying from the right way of Felicity? 
And who write in expreſs Terms: We are to treat, how a 
Man may beſt keep and preſerve the End of Nature, and how 
be may from the very Beginning avoid entring of his own 
Free-will and voluntarily upon Office: of Magiſtracy, and Go- 
vernment over the People : And yer again theſe other 
Words are theirs: There is no need at all that a Man 
ſhould tire out his Mind and Body to preſerve the Greeks, 
and to chtam from them a Crewn of Wiſdom; but to eat 
end drink well, 6 Timocrates, without prejudicing, but 14- 
ther pleaſing the Fleſh. And yet in the Conltitution of 
Lawsand Policy, which Colotes ſo much praiſes, the hrit 
and moſt important Article is the Belief and Perſwaſion 
of the Gods: wherefore alſo Lycurgus heretotore fanti- 
fy'd the Lacedemonians, Nums the Romans, the ancient 
Jon the Athenians, and Deucalion univerlally all the Greeks, 
by rendring them devout and affeftionate to the Gods in 
Prayers, Oaths, Oracles, and Prophelies, by means of 
the Hope and Fear, they imprinted in their Minds. 
And if you will take the Pains to travel thr the World, 
you may find Towns and Cities without Walls, with- 
out Letters, without Kings, without Houſes, without 
Wealth, without Money, without Theatres and Places 
of Exerciſe ; but there was never ſeen nor ſhall be ſeen 
by Man any one Ciry without Temples and Gods, or 
without making uſe of Prayers, Oaths, Propheſies, and 
Sacrifices for the obraining of Bleſſings and Benefits, 
and the averting of Curſes and Calamities. Nay I am 
of Opinion, that a City might ſooner be built without any 
Ground, to fix it cn, than a —_— —————" 


\ 
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ted, alrogethgr void of Religion, and the Opinion of 
the Gods, or being conſtituted, be preſerv'd. Bur this, 
which is the Foundation and Ground of all Laws, do 
theſe Men, not going circularly about, nor ſecretly and 
by enigmatical bur artacking it with the firſt 
of their moſt principal Opinions, diretly ſubvert and 
overthrow : and then afterwards, as if they were haunted 
by the Furies, they come, and confeſs, that they have 
grievoully offended in thus taking away the Laws, and 
confounding the Ordinances of Juſtice and Policy, that 
they may not be capable of Pardon. For to err in O- 
pin:on, thd it be not the part of wiſe Men, is at leaſt 
human ; but to impure to others the Errors and Offen- 
ces, they comrait themſelves, how can any one declare, 
what it is, if he forbears to give it the Name, it de- 
ſerves 2 For if in writing againſt Antidorus, or Bien, the 
Sophiſter, he had made mention of Laws, Policy, Order, 
and Juſtice, might not either of them have ſaid to him, 
as Eletes did to her mad Brother Oreſte: : 


Lye flill at eaſe, poor wretch, keep in thy Bed, 


and there cheriſh thy Corpuſculum, leaving thoſe to expo» 
ſtulate and find fault with me, who have themſelves 
livd cxconomically and politically? Now ſuch are all 
thoſe, whom Colotes has revil'd and rail'd at in his 
Book. 
Amongſt whom Democritus in his Writings adviſes, 
and exhorts to the Learning of the military Science, 
as being the greateſt of all, and to the accuſtoming ones 
ſelf to bear rhe Fatigues of ir, by which Men atrain to 
great Wealth and Honor. And as for Parmenides, he 
beautify'd and adorn'd his native Country wich moſt ex- 
cellent Laws,which he there eſtabliſh'd, ſo that even to 
this Day the Officers every year, when they enter firſt 
on the Exerciſe of their Charges, are oblig'd to ſwear, 
Aa4 that 
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that they ' will obſerve the Laws and Ordinances 6f 
Parmenide:. Empedoc/es brought to Juſtice ſome of the 
principal of his City, and caus'd them to be .condemn'd 
for their inſolent Behavior, and Embezling of the pub- 
lick. Treaſure, and 'alfo deliver'd his, Country from 
Steriliry and the Plague, to which Calamities it was 
before ſubje&t, by immuring and ſtopping. up the Holes 
of - certain - Mouritains; + whence there iflu'd ' an . hot 
Sbuth-wind, which overſpread all the plain Country, 
and blaſted it. -- And Socrates, after he: was condemn'd, 
whenhis Friends' offer'd him, .it he pleas'd, an Oppor- 
eunity of © making; his Eſcape, abſolurely retus'd to 
make uſe of. it, that he might maintain the Authority 
of the Laws, choofing rather to dy unjuſtly, than to 
ſave bimſelf by diſobeying the Laws 'of his Country. 
Meliſus, being Pretor, or Captain General of his Coun- 
trey, vanquiſht the Athenians in a Battle at Sea. Plat 
left in his Writings excellent Diſcourſes conccraing the 
Laws, Government, and Policy of a Commonweal, 
and yet he imprinted much better in the Hearts and 
Mindsof his Diſciples and Familiars, which were the 
Cauſe of Dions delivering Sicily from the Tyranny of 
Dicryſius, and that Thrace was ſet at liberty by Pytho and 
Heraclides, who flew Cotys. Chabrias alſo and Phocion; 
thoſe two great Generals of the Arbenians, came our of 
the Academy; or Plato's School, As for Epicuru; he in» 
deed ſent certain [ Perſons into Aſia to chide Timecrates, 
and remov'd him out of the Kings Palace, hecauſe he 
had offended his Brother Merrodorus;and this is written in 
. their own Books.Bur Plato ſent of his Diſciples andFriends 
Ariſtonymus to the Arcadians,to (ct in order their Common. 
weal,PLormio to the Eleean:,and Mencdemus to the Pyrrbe- 
ans. Eudoxus gave Laws to the Cnidians, and Ariftorle to 
the Stagirites, who were both of rhem the Intimates of 
Plato. And Alexander the great demanded of Nenocrates 
Rules and Precepts for reigning well, And he, who 
» | Was 
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was ſent to the ſame Alexander by the Grecians, dwel- 
ling in Afi, znd moſt of all iaflam'd and ſtimulated 
him to embrace and undertake the War againſt the 
Barbarian King of Perſia, was Delins the Epbeſian, one 
of Plato's Familiass. Xen», the Difciple of Parmenides, 
having attempted to kill the Tyrant Demylus, and fail- 
ing in his Deſign, maintain'd the Doftrim of Epimenides, 
like pure and kne Gold, try'd in the Fire, that there is 
nthing, which a magnanimous Man ought to dread, 
but Diſhonor,and that there are none, but Children and 
Women, or efterojnate and women-hearted Men, who, 
fear Pain : for having with his own Teeth bitten oft 
his Tongue, he ſpit it in the Tyrants Face. Bur 
our of the School of Epicurur, and trom among thoſe, 
who follow his DoCtrin, I will not ask, what 'Tyrant- 
killer has proceeded, nor yer what Man, valiant and 
victorious in Fears of Arms, what Lawgiver, what 
Prince, what Councellor, or what Governor of the 
People; neicher will I demand, who of them has been 
rermented or dy d tor ſupporting of Right and Juſtice. Bur 
which of all theſe Sages has tor the Benchir avd Service 
of his Conntrey undertaken fo. rauch as one Voyage 
ar Sea, gone of an Embaſly, or expended a Sum of 
Money ? What Record is there extant of one Civil 
Action in matter of Government, perform'd by any of 
you? And ver becauſe Metrodorus went down one day 
from the City as far as the Haven of Pyrevn, taking a 
Tourney of forty $:ad:a or tour or kve Miles, to afhit 
Mithres a Syries, one of the King of. Perſians Courr, 
who had been arrc{tcd and raken Priſoner, he writ of 
it to every one, and in all hiz Letters, Epicurus alſo 
highly rmanifying and extolling this wondertul Voyage. 
What value then, think you, would they have put upon 
it, if they had done fuch an Act, as Ariſtorie did, who 
procur'd the Reſtauration and Rebuilding of Sragira, 
the Town of his- Nativity, after it had been dyſtroy'd 

by 
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by King Philip, or as Theophraſtus, who twice deliver'd 
his City, when pofleſs'd and held by Tyrants > Would 
not the Rlver Nilus ſooner have given over to bear the 
Paper-reed, than they have been weary of writing their 
brave Exploits ? , 

And is it not a very great Indignity, that of ſo many 
Sets of Philoſophers, as have been exrant, they alene 
ſhould enjoy the Benefirs, that are in Cities, without 
having ever contributed to them any thing of their 
own ? There are not even any Tragical or Comical 
Poets, who do not always cndeavor to do or ſay ſome 
good thing or other in detence of the Laws and Policy : 
Bur theſe Men, if peradventure they write, write 
of Policy, that we may not concern our ſelves in the 
Government of the Commonweal ; of Rhetorick, that 
we may not perform any Att of Eloquence; and of 
Royalty, that we may ſhun the Living and Converſing 
with Kings: nor do they ever name any of thoſe 

t Perſonages, who have intermedled in Civil Af- 
fiis bur only to ſcoff at them, and aboliſh their Glory. 
Thus in Words alone do they ſay, that Epeammonds 
had ſomething of Good, but that as little as poſlible, 
or winxdy, For that is the very word, they uſe: they 
moreover call him iron-hearted, and ask, what ail'd 
him, that he went marching his Army thr6 all Pelopon- 


'. neſus, and why he did not rather keep himſelf quier at 


home with a little Garland or Chaplet on his head, 
loy'd only in cheriſhing and making much of him- 
fag But methinks I ought not in this Place to omit, 


"what Merrodorus writ in bus Book. of Philoſophy, when 


utterly abjuring all Medling in the - Management of 
the State, he ſaid thus: Some thro an Abundance of Va- 
nity and Arrogance have ſo deep an Inſight into the Buſineſ 
of it, that in treating about the Precepts of good Life and 
Vertue, they ſuffer themſelves to be carry d away with 


the very fame Deſires, as were Lycurgus and Solon. Whar 
15 
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is this? Was it then Vanity, and Abundance of Vani- 
ty, to ſet free the City of Avhens, to render Sparta 
well-policy'd and govern'd by wholſom Laws, that 
young Men might do nothing licentiouſly, nor get 
Children upon common Courtefans and Whores, and 
that Riches, Delights, Intemperance, and Diſſolution, 
might no longer bear ſway, and have Command in 
Cities, but Law and Juſtice? For theſe were the De- 
ires of Solon. To this Metrodorus by way of Scorn and 
Contumely adds this Conclulion: It is then very well 
beſceming 4 Gentleman to laugh heartily, as at other Men, 
ſo eſpecialy at theſe Solons and Lycurguſes. Bur ſuch an 
one, © Metrodorus,” is not a Gentleman, but a fervile, 
and diflolute Perſon, and deſerves to be ſcourg'd, not 
with that Whip, which is for free- 

born Perſons,but with that * 4ſtrs- * This was a Scourge 


galote or Cat-of-nine-tails, with of ſeveral Strings, at 
which thoſe © gelded Sacrificers, 
call'd t Galli, were wont to be 
chaſtis'd, when they fail'd of per- 
forming their Duty in the Cere- 
monies and Sacrifices of the God- 
deſs Cybele, the great Mother of 
the Gods.But that they made War 
nct againſt the Lawgivers, but 
againſt the Laws themſelves, one 
may hear and underſtand from 
Ppicurus : for io his Queſtions he 


the Ends of which 
were faftned Ankle- 
bones, call'd Aftragali, 
to render jt morc 
ſmarting. 

+ Thele were the fu- 
rious Pricfts of Cybele, 
ſupposd to be fo 
call'd the River 
GaVu, by the liberal 
Drinkiag of whoſe 
Water they fell mad, 
and caſtrated them- 
ſelves, 


asks himſelf; Whether a wiſe 

Man, being afſur'd, that it will not be known, will 
do any thing, that the Laws forbid : to which he 
anſwers : A ſimple Determination is not ready, that is, 1 
will do it indeed ; but I am not willing to confeſs it. And a» 
gain, I ſuppoſe, writing to Idomeneus, ht exhorts him 
not to make his Life a Slave ro the Laws, nor to the 


Opinions of Men, unleſs it be to avoid the Trouble, 
they 


— 


—_ 
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they prepare, by the Scourge and Chaſtiſement, {6 near 
at hand. If then thoſe, who aboliſh the Laws, Ga. 
vernments,, and Policies of Men, ſubvert and deſtroy 
human Life, and if Metrederus and Epicurus 'do this by 
dehorting and withdrawing their Friends from concern- 


Ing themſelves in publick Afﬀairs, by hating thoſe, who 


intermeddle in them, by reviliag the firſt moſt wiſe 
Lawgivers, and by adviling the Contempt of the 
Laws, provided there is no Fear and Danger of the 
Whip and Puniſhment, I do not ſee, that- Colores has 
he fo many falſe Accuſations againſt the other 
Philoſophers, as he has alledg'd and advanc'd true ones 
againſt the Writings and Doctrips of Epicurus. * 
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Plutarch's Morals : 
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Plutarch's Conſolatory Letter to his Wife. 


Tranſlated owt of the Greek by Robert Mid | 
4” D. & Col. Fay per? Cand. gy, 


Plutarch t his Wife, All Health' : 


A for the _— you diſpatched to tell me 
of the Death ot my lictle Daughter, it ſeems 
he miſs'd his way as he was going to Athens. 
But when I came to Tanagre, | heard of it 
by my Neice. I ſuppoſe by this time the Funeral is 
over. I wiſh, that whatever happens as well now as 
hereafter, may create you no Diſlatisfaction, Bur if 
you have deſigned!y let any thing alone, depending up- 
on my judgment, thinking better to . determin the 
point if - I were with you, I pray let it be without 
Ceremony and timerous Superſtition, which I know are 
far from-you. Only, dear Wife, let you and me bear 
our Afﬀiction with Paticace. I know very well, 
and do comprehend, what a loſs we have had; by 
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if I ſhould find you grieve beyond Meaſure, this would 
trouble me more than the thing it ſelf; for I had my 
Birth neither from a Stock nor a Stone;and you know it 
full well,[ having been affiſtant to you in the Education 
of ſo many Children, which we brought _ Home 


under our own Care. This much- Daughter, 
was born after four Sons, which rhade me call her by 
_—_ ns IT know ſhe was dear to 

Grief muſt have a liar Pungency in a 
Lind renderly alloBicnne to Children, when you call 
to Mind how naturally witty and innocent ſhe was, 
void of Anger and not querelous. She was naturally 
mild, and compaſſionate to a Miracle. And ſhe ſhow- 
ed Delight in, and gave a Specimen of her Humanity 
and Gratitude towards any thing that had obliged her ; 
for ſhe would pray her Nurſe to give ſuck, not only to 
other Children, but to her very play-things, as it were 
courteouſly inviting them to her Table, and making 
the beſt for them ſhe could. Now, my dear Wife, 
I ſee no Reaſon why theſe and the like things, which 
delighted us ſo much when ſhe was alive, ſhould upon 
Remembrance of them afflift us when ſhe is dead. Bur 
I alſo fear, leſt while we ceaſe from Sorrowing, we 
ſhould forget her, as Chmene faid, 


IT hate the handy horned Bow, 
And baniſh Touthful Paſtimes now : 


becauſe ſhe would not be put in Mind of ber Son, by 
the Exerciſes he had been uſed to. For Nature always 
ſhuns ſuch things as are troubleſume. Bur ſince our 
lictle Daughter afforded all our Sences the ſweeteſt and, 
moſt charming Pleaſure ; ſo ought we to cheriſh her 
Memory, which will many Ways conduce more to our 
Joy than our Grief. And it is but juſt, that the ſame 
Arguments which we have oft-times uſed to others, 


ſhould prevail upon our ſelves at this ſo ſeaſonable 2 
time 
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time, and that we ſhould not ſupinely fit down, and 
overwhelm the Joys which we have taſted, with a 
Multiplicity of new Griefs. Moreover, they who 
were preſent at the Funeral,report this with Admiration, 
That you neither put on Mourning, nor disfgured your 
ſelf or any of your Maids ; neither were there any coſtly 
Preparations nor ihcent Pomp, bur that all thi 

were managed with and Moderation. And it 
ſeemed not ſtrange to me, that you, who never uſed 
richly to dreſs your ſelf, for the Theatre or other Public 
leſs even in Marters of Delight, have now praftis'd 
Frugality on this funeſt Occaſion. For, a vertuous 
Woman ought not only to preſerve her Purity in Rio- 
tous Feaſts, but alſo to think thus with her ſelf, That 
the Tempeſt of the Mind in violent Grief muſt be 
calined by Patience ; which does not intrench on the 
Natural Love of Parents towards their Children, 
as many think, but only ſtruggles againſt the diſorderly 
and irregular Paſſions of the Mind. For, we allow 
this Love of Children to diſcover it (elf, in lamenting, 
wiſhing for and longing after them when they are 
dead. Bur the exceffive Inclination to Grief, which 
carries People on to unſeerly Exclamations and furious 
Behaviour, is no lefs culpable, than luxurious Intem- 
perance. Yet Reaſon ſeems to d in its Excuſe; 
becauſe, inſtead of Pleaſure, Griet and Sorrow are In- 
gredients of the Crime. What can be more lrrational, 
I pray, than to check excethve Laughter and Joy, 
and yet to give a free Courſe to Rivers of Tears and 
Sighs, which flow from the ſame Fountain ? Or, as 
ſome do quarrel with their Wives for uſing ſome Arti- 
fcial Helps tro Beauty ; and in the mean time ſuffer 
them ro ſhave their wear the mournful Black, 
in diſconſfolate, and lie in pain ? and, which is worſt of 


all, 
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all, if their Wives at any time chaſtiſe their Servants 
or Maids immoderately, they will interpcſe and biuder 
them ; bur, at the ſame time ſuffering them to rorazent 
and puniſh themſelves molt cruelly, in a Caſ: which 
peculiarly requires their greateſt, Tenderneſs and Hu- 
manity ? Bur berwcen us, dear Wite, there never was 
any Occaſion for ſuch Conteſts, nor, I think, ever will, 
For there is no Philoſopher of your Acquaintance, who 
is not in love with your Frugality, both in 

parel and Diet; nor a Citizen, to whom the Simplicity 
and Meannels of your Dreſs is not conſpicuous, both at 
Religious Sacrihces, and Public Shews in the, Theatre. 
Formerly alſo, you diſcovered on the like Occaſion, a 
great Conſtancy of Men, when you loſt your Eldeſt 
Son. And again, when the lovely Charon left us. For 
I remember, when the News was brought me of my 
Sons Death, as I was returning Home with ſome 
Friends and Gueſts who accompanied me ro my Houle, 
that when they beheld all "Things in Order, and ob- 
ſerved a profound Silence every where, (as they after- 
wards declared to others) they thought no ſuch | Cala» 
mity had happened, but that the Report was falſe. So 
diſcreetly had you ferrled the Aﬀairs of the Houſe, at 
that Time when nv inal! Contulion and Diſorder 
might have been expecied. And yet you gave this 
Son ſuck your iclf, and endured the lancing of your 
Breaſt, ro prevent the ill Eftets of a Contulion. Theſe 
are Things worthy of a generous Woman, and one 
that loves her Children. Whereas, we ſee moſt other 
Women to receive their Children in their Hands as 
Play-things, with a Feminine Mirth and Jollity, and 
afterwards, if they chance to die, they will -drench 
themſelves in the molt vain and excetltive So; yw.' Not 
that this is any Effect of their Love (tor that gentle 
Paſſion ats regularly and diſcreetly) but it rather. pro- 
ceeds froma Delire of Vaineglory, mix'd with a little 


Natural 
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Natural Aﬀe&Qion, which renders rae mmm 
barous, brutiſh- and extravagant. Which Thing 
knew very well, when he tells the Story of SIP 
giving Honours to the Gods ; for, it ſeems, Grief alſo 
made her Demands, and it was granted that ſhe ſhoul# 
be honoured, but only by thoſe who were willing of 
their own Accord to do 'it. And indeed, this is the 
Beginning of Sorrow. Every Body firſt gives her free 
Acceſs ; and after ſhe is once rooted ſettled, and 
become familiar, ſhe will not be forced thence with 
their beſt Endeavors Therefore ſhe muſt be reſiſted 
at her firſt Approach, nor muſt we ſurrender the Fort 
to her by - any exterior Signs, whether of Apparel, gr 
ſhaving the Hair, or. any other (ſuch like Symptoms 
of mournful Weakneſs ; which hapning daily, and 
wounding us by with a kind of fooliſh Baſh- 
fulneb, o—_ ſo cnervate the Mind, and re- 
duce ber toſuch Streights, that quite dejeted and be- 
fieged with Grief, the poor timeraus Wretch dare not 
be merry, or ſee the light, or cat and drink in Com- 
pany. This Inconvenience is accompanied by a Neg- 
let of the Body, Carcleſnefs of Anointing and Ba- 
thing, with whatſoever elſe relates to the Elegancy of 
Human Life. Whereas, on the contrary, the Soul 
when it is diſordered,” ought ta receive Aid from the 
Vigor of a healchful Body. For, the ſharpeſt Edge 
of the Souls Grief, is rebated - and (lack'd when the 
Body is in Tranquility and* Eaſe, like the Sea in a 
Calm. But where, from an ill Courſe of Diet, the 
= becomes dry agd hot, fo that it cannot ſupply the 
with commodious and ſerene Spirits, .but only 
breaths forth Melancholy Vapars and Exhalatious, 
Which perpetually annoy her with Griet and Sadneſs; 
there it is difficult for a Man (tho. never { willing 
and deſirous) to recover the a of his _ 
B 
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| Ker it has been diſturbed with ſo many evil Aﬀecti- 
ons. But, that which is moſt ro be dreaded in this Caſe, 
does not at all affrighten me, to wit, the Vilits of 


fooliſh Women, and their accompanying you in your 
Tears and Lamentations ; by which ey tharyn our 
Grief, not ſuffering ir either of it ſelf, or Help 
of others, to fade and vaniſh away. For, I am nor 
ignorant how great a Combat you entred, when 
you affiſted the Siſter of Theon, and ſed the Wo- 
men who came running in with Cries and La- 
-mentations, bringing Fewel as it were to her Pathon. 
-Affuredly, when Men fee their Neighbors Houſe on 
Fire, every one contributes his utmolt -to quench it: 
but when they ſee the Mind inflamed with furious 
Paſfion, they bring Fewel to nouriſh and encreaſe the 
Flame. When a Man's 'Eye is in 'pain, he is not fut- 
fered to touch ir, tho the Inflammation provoke him to 
it, nor will they that are near him with it. But 
he who is gaul'd with Grief, fits and expoſes his Di- 
ſtemper to every one; like Waters that all may poach 
in ; and fo that which at firſt ſeem'd- a light Itching, or 
trivial Smart, by much fretting and ——— be- 
comes a great and almoſt incurable Diſeaſe. Bur, | 
know very well, that you will arm your ſelf againſt 
theſe Inconveniences, Moreover, I would have you 
endeavor to call often to Mind that Time, when our 
Daughter was not as yet born to ws; they we had no 
cauſe to complain 4 Fortune. Then, joining that » 
Time with this, argue thus with yourſelf, that we are 
now in the ame Condition as then. Otherwiſe, dear W 
Wie, we ſhall ſcem diſcontented at the Birth of our i ©* 
little Daughter, if we own that our Circumſtances were 
better before her Birth. But the two Years of her 
Life, are by no means to be forgotten by us, but to be bn 


numbred amongſt our Bleſſings, in that they afforded 
vs 
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us an aprecable Pleaſure, Nor muſt we eſteem a ſinall 
Good he a 


great Evil ; wy ny, complain a+ 
inſt Fortune, for what aQtually given us, 


tainly, to ſpeak reverently of the Gods, and to bear our 
Lot with an even Mind, without accufmng Fortune,always 
brings with it a fair Reward. - Bur he who in fuch a 
Caſe calls proſperous Things to Mind, and turning his 
hes from dark and melancholly ObjeQts, 

them on bright and chearful ones ; he will either quite 
extinguiſh his Grief, or by allaying it with contrary 
Sentiments, will render it weak and feeble. . For, as z 
Perfume brings —_—_ t tothe Noſe, and arms it againſt 
ill Scents ; fo, the of Happineſs gives 
neceſſary Aſſiſtance in Ad to thoſe who avoid 
not the RecolleCtion of their Proſperity, nor com- 
plain at all againſt Fortune, which certainly would 
little become us, to accuſe our Life, if like a Book ir 
bath but one little Blot in it, tho all che reſt be fair 
and clean, For you have oftentimes heard, that true 
Happineſs conſiſts in the right Diſcourſes and Counſels 
of the Mind, tending to its own conſtant Eſtabliſhmen ; 
and that the Changes of Fortune are of no great Im- 
porrance to the Felicity of our Life. Bur yet, it we 
mult alſo be governed by exterior things, and with the 
common Sort of People have a Regard to Caſualcies, 
and ſuffer any kind of Men to be judges of our Hap- 
pineſs; however, do not you take notice of the Tears 
and Moans of ſuch as viſit you at preſent, condoling 
your. Misfortune; for, their 'Tcars and Sighs are bur of 
Courle, Bur rather, do you conſider how happy every 
one of them eſteems you, tor the Children you have, 
the Houſe you keep, and the Lite you lead. FoP it 
would be an ill thing, while others cover your Fortune, 
though ſullied with this Aftiftion, that you ſheuld ex- 
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claim againſt what you enjoy ; and not be- ſenſible from 
this Taſt of Afiition how grateful you ought to be for 
the Happineſs which remains untouched. Or, like 
ſome, wiio collefting all the Defeftive Verſes of Homer, 
;m{'d. over at the fame time ſo many excellent Parts of 
tus Pocms, fo ſhall we peeviſhly complain of and reckon 
up the Inconveniencies of our Life, negleQing at the 
fame time promiſcuouſly the Benefits thereof ? Or, ſhall 
we im:tate coverous and ſordid Miſers,who having heap'd 
cogether much Riches, never enjoy what they have 
in Polieftion, but bewail it if ic chance to be loſt ? 

- But if you lament the Girl, becauſe ſhe died 
nanternthd and without Off-ſpring ; you have where- 
withal oy comfort your ſelf, in that you are gy 
none of theſe Things, having had your . 

theſe are not to be n nt nc, where they 
are wanted, and final! Benchts where they w—_—_— 
But ſo long 2s ſhe is gone to a Place where ſhe teels 
no Pain, ſhe has no need of our Grief. For, what 
Harm can befall us from her, when ſhe is free from all 
Hurt? And ſurely the Loſs of great My 
Grict, when it is come to this, that is no 
more Ground of Grief or Care for them. But thy 
Timoxena Was ived but of ſmall Matters ; for, ſhe 
had no Know but of ſuch, neither took ſhe de- 
light bur in ſuch ſmall Things, Bur for that which ſhe 
never was" ſenſible of, nor 1ſ0 much as ance did enter 
into her Thoughts, how can you ſay it is taken from 
her ? 

As for what you hear others ſay, who perſwade the 
Vulgar, that the Soul when once freed from the Body 
ſufters no Inconvenience- or Evil, nor is ſenſible at all 
Iknow that you are better grounded in the DoCtrines 
delivered down to us from our Anceſtors, as alſo in the 
Sacred Myſteries of Bacchus, than to believe ſuch Sto- 
rics ; for, the Religious Symbols are well known t» 


vu 
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us who are of the Fraternity. Therefore be aſſured, 
that the Soul being incapable of Death, ſuffers inthe 
fame Manner as Birds that are Kept in a Cage. For, 
if ſhe has been a long time educated and cheriſhed in 
the Body, and by long Cuſtom has been made familiar 
with moſt Things of this Life, ſhe will (though ſepara- 
ble) return again, and at length enter the Body ; nor 
. ceaſeth it by new Births now and then to be entangled 
in the Chances and Events of this Life. For, do not 
think that Old Age, is therefore evil fpaken of and 
blamed, becauſe it is accompanicd with Wrinkles, Gray- 
Hairs, and Weakneſs of Body: but this is the moſt 
troubleſome thing in Old Age, that it ſtaineth and 
corrupteth the Soul with the Remembrance of Things 
relating to the Body, to which ſhe was too much ad- 
dicted ; thus it bendeth and boweth, retaining that 
Form which it took of the Body. But that which is 
taken away in Youth, being more ſoft and traftable, 
ſoon returns to its native Vigor and Beauty juſt like 
Fire that is quenched, which it it be forthwith kindled 
again, ſparkles and burns out immediately, 


As ſoon as tre we take our Breath, 


"Tere good to paſs the Gates of Death, 


* BW before too great a Love of bodily and earthly Thiogy 
' be engendred in the Soul, and it become ſoft and render 
by being uſed to the Body, and asit were by Charms 
and Potions i ted with it. Bur, the Truth of 
this will appear in the Laws and Traditions received 
rom our Anceſtors : for, when any Children dye, po 
ibations nor Sacrifices are made for them, nor any 
of thoſe Ceremonies which arc wont to be per- 
vrmed for the Dead. For, Infants. have no part of 
nh or Earthly AﬀeCtions. Nor do they hover or 
iy about their Sepulchres or Monurnents, when 
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Of the three ſorts of Government, Monar- 
chy, Democracy, Oligarchy. 


Tranſlated ont of the Greek by R. Smith M.A, 


S I was conſidering with my falf w bring 
forth and propoſe to the Judgment of this war- 
thy Company the Diſcourſe, I held yeſterday 
in your Preſence, methoughrs, I heard Potiri- 

cal Verrue, I] know not whether in the Illufon of a 
Dream, or in a true and real Viſion, fay thus rome; 


A golden Graund «© laid for ſacred Songs. 


We have already laid the Foundation of the Diſcourſe 
by perſwading and exhorting perſons to concern them- 
ſelves in managing the* Aftairs of the Commonweal, 
and now we proceed to build upon it the Doctria, 
which is due after ſuch an Exhortation. For atrer a 
Man has receiv'd an Admonition and Exhorration to . 
deal in the Aﬀairs of the State, there ought confequent- 
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ly to be ven him Precepts of Government, follow: 
ing and which, he may, as much as 'tis poſ- 
Jible for a Man to do, profit the Public, and in the 
mean time honeſtly proſecute his own Aﬀairs with 
duch Safety and Honor, as ſhall be meet for him. 
"There is firſt then one Paint to be diſcoury'd, which, 
ks it is precedent to what we have hereafter to ſay, fo it 
depends on what we have already faid before. Now 
this is, what ſort of Policy and Government is beſt : for 

as there are many Sorts of Lives in particular Men, 
fo alſo are there in People and States; and the Life of 

a People or State is its Policy and Government. Tis 
£ re to declare, which is the beſt, that 4 
Stateſman may it from among the reſt, or, if 
that is impoſſible for him to do, he may at leaſt rake 
that, which has the neareſt Reſemblance to the beſt. 

- Now there is one Signihcation of this Word Policy, 
which i _ as muchas Burgeſs-ſbip, that is a Parti- 


hts and Priviledges, belonging to a 
Ton Gy ys or Bro: as when we ſay, that the 
an Aur lr their City preſent dhwerds 
the Great with their Polag, GR He OW ) 
and that, Mexander ED 
Him of it, they anſwer'd him, EI de- 
creed that Honor to any but Hercules, and now to hirh- 
ſelf. This he wondring to hear, accepted their Pre- 
ſent, thinking it honorable, = B38 as it was rare. 
The Liſe alſo of a political Perſon, who is concern'd 
in the Government of the Commonweal, is call'd Policy, 
as when we praiſe the Policy of Pericles or Bias, 
that is, the manner. of their Government, and on 
rhe contrary, blame qo reds pro and Cleon. Some 
moreover there are, memorable 
AQton, perform'd in the vol rt wn the Com- 
monweal, a Policy, ſuch as is the Diſtribution of Money, 
the 1264600 by of a _—_ the Introduftion of forpe 
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corable Decree,worthy to be kept in perpetual Memory. 
In which Signification *is — manner of ſpeak- 
ing to ſay, This Man to day has done « Policy, if he has 
peradventure effeted ſore remarkable Matter in the 
Government of the State. | 

Beiides all theſe Significations there is yet another 
that is, the Order and State by which a Commonw 
is govern'd, and by which Aﬀairs are manag'd and ad- 
nuniſtred. According to which we ſay, that there are 
three forts of Policy, or publick Government, to wit, 
Mmarchy, which is Regality or Kingſhip ; Oligarchy, 
which is the Government by Peers and Nobles; and 
Democracy, Which is a popular, or, as we term it, a free 
State.Now all theſe are mention'd by Herodotus in his third 
Book, where he compares them one with another. 
And theſe ſeem ro be the moſt general of all : forthat 
all other Sorts are, as it were, the Depravation or Cor- 
ruption of theſe, either by Defe&t, or Exceſs, as it is 
jn the firſt Conſonances of Muſick, when the Strings 
are cither too ſtreight or too ſlack. 

Now theſe 'Three Sorts of Govergment haye been 
diſtributed amongſt the Nations, that have had the 
greateſt Empire, or greater than any other, Thus the 
Perfians enjoy'd Regaliry or Kingſhip, becauſe their 
King had tull and abſolute Power in all things, withour 
being lyable to render an Account to any one. The 
Spartans had a Council, conſiſting of a ſmall Number, 
and thoſe the beſt and moſt conliderable Perſons in the 
City, who diſparcht all Aﬀairs. The Arbenians main- 
tain'd popular Government, free and exempt from any 
other Mixture. In which Adminiſtration when there 
are any Faults, their Tranſgreſhons and Exorbitancies 
are ſtyl'd Tyrannies, Oppreſſions of | the Stronger, un- 
pridled Licentiouſneſs of the Multitude. That is, when 
the Prince, who has the Royalty, permits himſelf to 
2trage. whom ever he pleaſes, and will not ſuffer a9 
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Remonſlrance to be made him concerning it, he be- 
comes a Tyrant: When a few Lords or Senators, in 
whoſe Hands the Government is, arrive at that Arro- 
gance as to contemn all others, they turn Oppreſſors : 
And when a popular State breaks forth into Diſube- 
dience and Levelling, it runs into Anarchy and un- 
meaſurable Liberty: and in a word, all of them toge- 
ther will be Raſhnefs and Folly. 

Even then as a skilful Muſician will make uſe of all 
forts of Inſtruments, and play on every one of them, 
accommodating himſelf in fuch manner, as irs (Quality 
can bear, and as (hall be fit ro make it yield the fweet- 
eſt Sound but yer, if he will follow Plato's Counſel, 
he will lay-aſide Fiddles, many ſtring'd Virginals, Pſal- 
teries, and Harps, erring before all other the Lute 
and Bandore. In like manner, an able Stateſman will 
dextrouſly manage the Laconick, and Lycurgian Seignory, 
or Oligarchy, fitting and accommodating his Compani- 
ons, Who are of equal Authority with him, and by 
little and lirtle drawing and reducing them to be ma- 
nag'd by himſelf : he will alſo carry himſelf diſcreetly 
in a Popular State, as if he had to deal with an Iaftru- 
ment of many and differently ſounding Strings, one 
while letting down and remitting ſome things, and a- 
gain extending others, as he ſhall ſee his Opportunity, 
and find it moſt convenient for the Government, to 
which he will vigorouſly apply himſelf, well knowing, 
when and how he ought to reſiſt and contradit ; bur 
yet, if he might be itted to make his Choice from 
amongſt all forts of Government, as from ſo many 
Muſical Inſtruments,he would not,if Plato's Advice might 
be taken, chooſe any other but Monarchy, or Regal 
Authority, as being that, which is indeed only able to 
ſupport that molt perfect and moſt lofry Note of Ver- 
tue, without ſuffering him, either by Force, or by 
Grace and Favor, to frame himſelf for oy 

All 
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and Gain. For all other forts of Goverament, do in a 
manner as much rulg a Stateſman, as he does them, 
no lefs carrying bi, than they are carry'd by him; 
foraſmuch as he bas no fertain Power over thoſe, from 
whom he has * his Authoricy; bur is very often con- 
ſtrain'd to cry out in theſe Words of the Poet £{chylus, 
which King Demerriu2,” ſurnam'd the Town-taker, often 


alledg'd againſt Fortune, after he had loſt his King- 
dom ; 


Thou mad ft me faſt, and now undoeſt me quites 


Plu- 


Plutarch's Morals : 
Vol. V. 


Whether the Athenians were more renown'd 
for their Warlike Atchievements, or for 
their Learning. 


Tranſlated out of the Greek by the ſame Hand, 


Hee things he rightly ſpoke to the Commanders 
that accompany d him, to whom he open'd the 
way for future Performances, while he ex- 

Ancient 


pell'd the Barbariens, and reſtor'd Greece to her 

Liberty, And the fame thing may be faid ro 
thoſe that magnify themſelves for their Writings. For 
if there were none to att, there would be none. to write. 
. Take away the Political Government of Pericles, and 
the Naval Trophies of Formio at Rium, and the brave 
Atchievements of Nicias at Cythers, Megare and Corinth, 
Demoſthenes's Pylum, and the four hundred Captives 
taken by Cleo, Tolmias ayling round the Pelepenneſur, 
and Myronids vanquiſhing the Beorioxs in the Vine- 
yards, and you Murder Thucydides, Take away the 
youthful Braverics of Alcibiades in the Heleſponz, and of 
Thraflus near Leber, and the Diſſolution of the Oliger- 
| chy 
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cby by Theremenes,Thrafybulus,and | the Seven- 
ty that from Phjls ventur'd to the Lacedemonian 
Tyranny, and Cones again enforcing Athens to take the 
Sea, and then there's an end of Cratippas. For as for 

was his own Hiſtorian,relating how he lead 
and govern'd the Army under his Command, and The- 
muſtogenes the Syracufien wrote the ſame Story over a- 
gain, dedicating the Honour of his Writing to ano- 
ther, that writing of himſelf as of another he mighe 
gain the more Credit : But all the other Hiſtorians, as 
the Clinodems, Dyuli, Philecherus, Philarchur, were but 
the Aftors of other Mens Amours, as of ſo many Plays, 
while they compil'd the Afts of Kings and greas Gene- 
rals, and ing themſelves into the Memory of their 
Fame, partake of a kind of Luſtre and Light from 
them- For there is a certain ſhadow of Glory which 
reflets from thoſe that a&t to thoſe that write, while 
the Aftions of another appear in the Diſcourſe as in 
a Mirrour. 

Bur this City was the Mother and charitable Nurſe 
of many other Arts and Sciences, ſome of which ſhe 
firſt invented and illuſtrated ; to others ſhe gave both 
Efficacy, Honour,and Increaſe : More efpecully to her 
is Painting beholding for its firſt Invention and the Per- 
feftion to which it has attain'd. For Apollederus the 
Painter, who was the firſt that invented the heightning 
and foftrning of Shadows, was an Athenian. Over 
whoſe Works there is this Inſcription, 


"Tir no hard thing to reprehend me, 
But let the Men that blame me, mend te: 


'Then for Eagle ane, Nikgas, Aſchepioderms, and Pleftencins 
the Brother of Phidias,ſome of them painted the ViRories, 
others the Battles of Great Generals, and ſome of them 
the {zro's themſelves. "Thus Expbrancr, comparing his 

own 
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own Theſeus with another drawn by Perrhaſius, fajd that 
Parrbafins's Theſeus eat Roſes, but his fed upon Beef. 
For indeed Parrhaſius's Piece was ſomewhat ſoftly and 
effeminately painted, and perhaps it might be ſomething 
like the Original. But he that beheld Euphramor's 
Theſeus, might well ſay, 


Who's Here, the brave and bold Erechtheu's Son 
Whom Pallas bred, and cheriſh'd as her own ? 


Euphrancr alſo painted the Battle of Mantines fought 

by the Cavalry between the Lacedemonians and Epani- 
nonds. "The Story was thus. The Theban Epaminondas, 
pufit up with his Viftory at Leuttre, and deligning to 
inſult and trample over falling Sperrs, and the Glory 
of that City, with an Army of Seventy Thouſand 
Men, invaded and laid walte the Lacedemonian 'Terri- 
tory, ſtirr'd up the Neighbouring Ciucs to revolr, and 
not far from Mantinea provok'd the Spartans to Battle ; 
but they neither being willing, nor indeed daring to 
incounter.him, being in expectations of a reinforcement 
from Athens, Epanuzendss dill dg'd in the night time, 
and with all the Secreſy imaginable fell into the Lace- 
demonian Territory ; and mi{s'd but liule of taking 
Sparta it ſelf being deſtiture of Men to defend ir, had 
not the Allies of the Lacedemeoniens made haſt to its Reiief, 
Thereupon Epeminendss made a ſhew as i he would 
again. return tv ſpoyling and laying walt the Cc:orry , 
and by this means deceiving 0d amulang his Eneraies, 
he retreats out of Laconia by Night, and with fwitr 
Marches coming upon the Mantineqns unexpectedly, ar 
what time they were deliberating iv ſend Reliet ro 


- Sparta, preſendly Commanced the thebans to prepare 


to ſtorm the Town. As ſoon, the Thebans, who 
had a great Conceit of their Warlike Furniture, took 


their leveral Poſts and began to lurround the 4 
his 
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This put the Montineen: into a diſmal Conſternation, and 
fll'd the whole City with dreadful Outcries and Hurly- 
burly, as being neither able to withſtand ſuch a Torrent 
of armed Men ready to ruſh in upon them, nor having 
any hopes of Suecor. 

But at the fame time and by good Fortune, the A- 
thenians came down from the Hills into the Plains of 
Mantines, not knowing any thing of the Critical Mo- 
ment that requir'd more ſpeedy haſte, but marching lei- 
ſurely along. However ſo ſoon as they were inform'd 
of the danger of their Allies by one that ſcouted our 
from the reſt, tho but few in reſpe&t of the number of 
their Enemies, ſingle of themſelves, and tir'd with 
their March ; yet they preſently drew up into Battalia, 
and the Cavalry charging up tothe very Gates of Man- 
tinea, there happen'd a terrible Battle berween the Horſe 
on both ſides, wherein the Athenians got the better; 
and fo fav'd Manzines out of Epaminends's Hands. 
This Conflift was painted by Euphraner, and you ſee 
in the Picture with what ſtrength, what fury and 
vigor they fought. And yet I do not believe that any 
one will compare the Judgment of che Painter with 
that of the General; or would endure that any ons 
ſhould prefer the PiRure before the Trophie, or the imi- 
tation before the Truth it ſelf. Though indeed, $5- 
monides calls Painting filent Poetry, and Poetry, 
Speaking Painting. For thoſe AQions which Painters 
ſer forth as they were doing, thoſe Hiſtory relates as 
they were done. And what the one ſets forth in Colours 
and Figures, the other relates in Words and Sentences; 
only they differ in the Materials and manner of Imis 
tation. However both aim at the ſame end, and he 
is accompted the beſt Hiſtorian who can make the moſt 
lively Deſcriptions both of Perſons and Paſſions. There- 
fore Thucydides: always drives at this Perſpicuity, ro 
make the Hearer as it were a SpeCtator, and to incul- 

cate 
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caze the fun Palins and Perurbadions of Miad int 
as they were in, that beheld the Cauſes of 

fe ER. For Demoſthenes embarrelling the Arhe- 
—_— of Pyls, Brafidas haſtning 
the Pilot to put out to Sea; then going to the Row- 
ers-ſcats, wounded, fainting, and leaning on that part 
of the Veſſel where the Oars could not trouble him ; 
the Land-Fight of the Sparrans from the Sea, and the 
Sea-Engagement of the Arbenians from the Land ; then 
again in the Sicilian-Har, both a Land-Fight and Sa. 
Engagement, fo f»ught that neither had the berter ; 
all theſe things are Fy lively and ſenſibly deſcrib'd, that 
che Reader feels almoſt the ſame Motions and Con: 
tentions of the Body, as if he had been preſent and 
Þcheld the Aftions themſelves. So that if we may not 
compare Painters with Generals,ncicher muſt we equa! 
Hiſtorians to them. 


Therfippus the Eroenſian, brought the firſt News of 
the Viftory at Marathon, as Heraclides of Pontus relates. 


But moſt report —_— —  —— 
falling th 


Wounds recking from the Fi 
the Door into the firſt Houle he a with only 


theſe Words in his Mouth, God ſave ye, we are well. Now _ 


this Man brought the News himlelf of the ſuccels of a 
Fight wherein he was preſent in Perſon. But _ 
that any of the Goat-keepers or Herds-men had 

the Combat from ſome High-hill, at a diſtance, and 
ſeeing the ſucceſs of that great Archeivment, and grea- 
ter than by Words can be expreſt, ſhould have come 
to the City, without any Wound or Blood about hin, 
and ſhould have claim'd the Honours done to C 
Calimachur, and Polzetus, for giving an Accomp of 
their Wounds, their Bravery, and Deaths, wouldſt 
thou not have thought him Impudent above A 
dence it felf? Sceing that the Lacedemonian: gave the 


ſenger 
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ſenger that brought the News of the Vitoryat Mantines, 


no other reward, then a quan- 
tiry of Vituals from the * Phs- . 
dition, But Hiſtorians are, as rare nag naqnans rp 
it were, well voic'd Relatory of nd __ 
the Attions of Great Men,who 

add Grace and Beauty, and Dintof wit to their Re- 
lations, and to whom they that firſt light upon them 
and read them, are indebted for their pleaſing Tydings. 
And being read, they are applauded for tranſmitting 
to Poſterity the Ations of thoſe that do bravely. For 
Words do not make Actions, though we give them 
the Hearing. Bur there is a certain Grace and Glory 
n the Compiling Part when it reſembles the Grandeur 
of the Actions themſelves. According to that of Homer, 


® Place where the Zace- 


And many Falſitiet he did unfold 
That look'd like Truths, ſo ſmoothly were they told. 


It is reported alſo, that when one cf his Familiar 
Friends ſhou!d ſay to Menander, The Feaf!s of Bacchus 
are at hand, and thou haſt made ne'er a Comedy, he made 
him this Anſwer, by all the Gods | have made a Co- 
medy, for | have laid my Plot; and there remains on- 
ly ro make the Verſes and Meaſures to it. So that 
the Poets themſelves believe the Aftions to be more 
neceſlary then the Words, and the firſt things to be 
conlidered. Corinna likewiſe, when Pindar Was but a 
Young Man, and made too dating a uſe of his Elo- 
quence, gave him this Admonition, that he was nd 
Poet, for that he never compos'd any fables, which 
was the cheifeſt Office of Poetry. In regard thar Elo» 
cution, Figures, Metaphors, Songs, and Mealures were 
invented to give a ſweetneſs to Things. Which Ad- 
monition Pindar laying up in bis Mind, wrote a certain 


Ode which thus bez ins, | 
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Shall I 1{menus Sing, 
Or Melia, that from Spindles all of Gold 
Her twiſted Tarn unwimnds, 
Or Cadmus that moſt ancient King, 
Or eſſe the ſacred Race of Spartans Bold, 
Or Hercules that far in Strength tranſcends. 


Which when he ſhew'd to Corinna, with a ſmile, when 
ou ſow, faid ſhe, you muſt ſcatter the Seed with your 
nary not empty the whole Sack at once. And indeed 
we find that Pinder intermixes in his Poetic Numbers 
rw —_ forts of Fables. Now —_ 
employs it felt in Mythology is a by Plato iſe. 
* For a Fable is the Relation of A Sos reſembling 
Truth ; and therefore very remote from real Afti- 
ons; for relation is the Image of Aftion, as Fable is 
the Image of Relation. And therefore they that feign 
AQtions, are as difterent from Hiſtorians, as they that 
ſpeak differ from thoſe that a&t. 
Athens therefore never bred' up any trae Artiſt in 
Poetry or Lyric Verſe. For Cneflas was a troubleſom 
writer of Dichyrambics : A Perſon of mean P 


and of norepute ; and being jeer'd and derided by the 


v4 prov'd very unfortunate in the Purſuit of 
ame. | 

Now for the Dramatic Poets, ſome of them lookt up- 
on Comedy to be fo ignoble, and troubleſom, rhat the 
Areopagites publiſh'd a Law that no Man ſhould make 
any Comedies. Bur Tragedy flouriſh'd, and was cry'd 
up, and with wonder and admiration heard and beheld 
by all People in thoſe days, deceiving them with Fa- 
bles and the diſplay of various Paſſions ; whereby, as 
Gorgias ſays, he that deceiv'd, was more juſt then the 
Deceiver ; and he that was deceiv'd, wiſer then he 
who was deceivd. He that decciv'd was wow AS 
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becauſe it was no more then what he pretended todo : 
And he that was deceiv'd was wiſer ; that he muſt 
be a Man of no Sence, that is not taken with the {weet- 
nefsof Words. , And yet what Benefit did erin _ 
Tra procure the Athenians ? Bur the ſhrewd 
and to Themiſtecles wall'd the City ; the In» 
duſtry of Pericles adorn'd their Arſenal, and Cimon ad- 
vanc'd them ro command their Neighbors. But as for 
the Wiſdom of Euripides, the Eloquence of Sophecles, 
the Lofty Stile of Eſchylus, what calamity did they 
avert from the City > Or what renown or Fame did 
they bring to the Athenians ? 1s ir fitting that Dramatic 
Poems ſhould be compar'd with Trophies, or Schola- 
ſtic Diſcipline with Noble Accheivments? Would ye 
that we thrroduce the Men themſelves carrying 
before them the Marks and Signals of their own Ati» 
ons, permitting them double entrance like- the Aftory 
upon the Stage ? But then it would be requiſite that 
the Poers ſhoald go before them, ſaying and ſinging, 
A. Panegyric, Gentlemen, Curious Words, give way to us 
whoever he be that underſtands not Encomiums of this 
Nature, that has not a pure 'Tongue, that never Sang 
the Orgies of the High-born Muſes, nor ever officiated 
ar the Bacchanals of the Bull devouring Deity. And then 
there muſt be Scenes, and Vizards, and Alrars and 
Verſatil Machines. "There muſt be alſo the Tragedy- 
AQtors,the Nicoſtrati,Callipide, Mneſci/ci, Theodori,Pols, the 
Dreflers, and Sedan-men of Tragedy, like thoſe of ſome 
ſumptuouſly apparell'd Lady, or rather like the Painters, 
Guilders,and Colourers of Sratues ; rogether with a coſtly 
preparation of Veflels, Vizards, Purple-Coats, and Ma- 
chines, atrended by an unruly Rabble of Dancers and 
Guards ; which a Lacedemonian once beholging, not 
improperly faid he, how ſtrangely are the Athenians 
miſtaken, conſuming ſo much coſt and labour upon 
Ridiculous TriPes : thar is to fay, waſting the Expen- 
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Ces of Navies, and Victualing whole Armies upon the 
Stage. For if you compute the coſt of thoſe Dramatic 
Preparations,you will ficd that the Athenians ſpent more 
upon their Bacche, O:gipode, Antigones, Medeas, and 
EleRrar, then in their Wars againſt the Barbarians 
for Liberty, and extending their Empire. For their 
Generals oft-rimes led forth the Souldiers ro Battle, 
commanding them cnly to make Proviſion of ſuch 
Focd, as needed not the tedious preparation of Fire. 
And indeed their Admiral and Captain of their Ships 
went a Board without any other Proviſion then Meal, 
Onyons and Cheeſe, Whereas the Maſters of the 
Chorus's, feeding their Dancers with Eeles, Lettice, the 
Kernels of Garlic, and Marrow, feaſted for a a long 
time, exerciſing their Voices and pleaſing their Palatcs 
by turns. And as for theſe if they were overcome, 
it was their misfortune to be contemn'd and hiſt'd at. 
And fer the 'Viftors, there was neither Tripos, nor 
conſecrated Ornament of Viftory, as Demetrius calls it, 
'but a life prolong'd among Cables, and an empry Houſe 
for a Tomb. For this is the Tribute of Poetry, and 
there is nothing more ſplendid to be expected from ir, 


Now then let us conlider the Great Generals going . 


thither, ro whom ſo ſoon as they pals by us, we mult 
riſe up and pay our Salututions, eſpecially thoſe who 
'teing never Famous for any great Aion Military or 
Civil, were never furniſhed with daring boldneſs, nor 
experience in ſuch Enterpriſes, nor initiated by the 
hand of Miltiades that overthrew the Medes, or Themi- 
'ſecles that vanquiſh'd the Perſians. This is the Marti- 
al-gang, combaring ſometimes with Phalenxes - by 
+Land, and engaging with Navies by Sea, and laden 
' with the ſpoiles of both. Give car Enyo, the Daughter 
ot Waf, to thi: ſame Prologue of Swords and Spears. 


Haſten to death, when for yoir Country word, 
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AS Epeminondas (aid, for your Country, your Sepulthers, 
and your Altars throwing your {elves into moſt Noble 
and Illuſtrious Combats The Victors of which me- 
thinks I ſee approaching toward me,- not draggin 
after them a Goat or Oxe for a reward, nor crown 
with lvy, and ſmelling of the Dreggs of Wiae. - Buc 
whole Ciries, Iſlands, Continents, and Colonies well' 
peopled are their rewards, being ſurrounded with 
Trophies and Spoils of all forts. Whoſe Statues and 
Symbols of Honor are * Par- 
thenons , a hundred furlongs * A Promontory ſhouting 
in length, South-walls, Roads rod je yy naber gr 
for Ships, the Paſs of Thermo- pram I HY Vics —4 
| [ gin 
ple, the Cherſeneſus and Amphi- Godhead, and famous toc 
polis, Marathon diſplays the ſome Vidtory thereabout 
Victory of Miltiades, and Sa Otaind. 
lamis the Glory of Themuſtocles, 
triumphing over the Ruins of a thouſand Veſſels. The 
Victory of Conon brings away the Phenician Galleys 
from Eurymeden. And the Victory of Cleo and Demytbenes 
brings away the ſheild of Braſidas, and his Captives 
Souldiers in Chains from Sphatris. The Victory of 
Conon and Thraſebulus Walls the City, and brings the 
People back art liberty, from Ply/z. The Victory of 
Alcibrades nere Sicily, reſtores the languiſhing condition 
of the City; and Greece beheld Dnis raisdaagain by 
the Victories of Neleus and Androcius, in Lyis and 
Caria, If you ask what benefit every one of the reſt 
procur'd to the City ; one will anſwer Lesbos, another 
Samos, another Cyprus, another the Pontus Euxinus, ano- 
ther five hundred Galleys with threg banks of Oars, 
another ten thouſand Tallents, the rewatds of Fame and 
Trophies won. For theſe ViRtories the Cicyobſerves Public 
Anniverſary Feſtivals ; for theſe ViEtories ſhe Sacrifices tv 
the Gods ; not for the Vittories at Eſclylus and Sophe- 
Cc 2 cles - 
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cles; nor becauſe Carcinus lay with Aerape, or becauſe 
Aſizdamas was tamiliar with Hefor. But upon the {ixth 
of Auguſt, even to. this day, the Athenians Celebrate a 
a Feſtival in memory of the Fight at Marathon. Upon 
the fixteenth of the ſame Month the Conduits run 
Wine in remembrance of the naval Vi won by 
Chabrias near Nexo; Upon the twelfth they offer thank(- 
giving-Sacrifices for the recovery of their liberty. For 
upon that day they return'd back from Phyle. The 
third of the ſame Month they won the Battle of Plz 
tea. The {txteenth of March was conſecrated to Diane 
'the Moon appear'd in the Full to the Greeks Victormus 
at Salamis, Thetwelfth of May was made ſacred by the 
Battle of Mantinea, wherein the Arbenians, when their 
Confederates were routed and fled, alone by themſelves 
obtain'd the Vittory, and Triumph over their Vito- 
Tious Enemies, ſuch Actions as theſe procur'd Honor 
and Veneration and Grandeur to the Ciry For theſe 
AQs it was that Pinder call'd Athens the Support of 
Greece not becauſe the Greeks were ndiz'd by the 
'Tragedies of Phrynichus and Theſpi: ; but becauſe as be 
fays, near Artimiſum the Athenian Youth the firſt Foun- 
dation of their Freedom lay'd ; and afterwards fixing - 
It upon the Adamantin Pillars of Salamis, Mycale and 
(Plate, multiply'd their felicity to others. But as for 
the Writipgs of the Poets they are meer baubles, Burt 
Rhetoricians and Orators indeed have ſomething in 
them that renders them in ſome meaſure to 
be compar'd with great Captains. For which reaſon. 
Aſchines deriding Demoſtbenes is reported to have ſaid 
of him, that F had commenc'd a Suit berween 
Oratory and the Art of conduting an Army. 
But for all that, do you think it proper to prefer the 
Plataic Oration of Fyperides, to the Vidtory of Ariſtides 
or the Oration of Lyias againſt the thirty Tyrants, to 
the Acts of Thrafibulus and Archias that put them to 
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Death; Or that of Aſchines againſt Timarchus for 
WWhoring, before the releiving of Byzantium by Phe- 
cion, by which he prevented the Sons of the Contede- 
rates from being the Scorn- and Derifion of the Mace- 
denians ; Or ſhall we compare the Oration of Deme- 
fthenes concerning a Crown before the public Crowns 
which he recciv'd for ſetting Greece at Liberty, where- 
in the Rbetorician has behav'd himſelt moſt fplendidly 
and learnedly fwearing by the Progenitors of thoſe 
that ventur'd their Lives at Marathon for the Liberty of 
Greece, rather than by thole that inſtructed Youth in 
the Schools ; among which were Iſccrates, Antipbontes, 
and the Iſzs, All which the Ciry buried at the Ex> 
pences of the Publick, honouring the Sacred Relicks 
of their Bodies, and tranſlating thoſe renowned Hero's 
into the number of the Gods ; and by theſe it was that 
the Orator choſe to ſwear, tho he could not follow 
their Example. Iſecrates alſo was wont to fay, that they 
who ventur'd their Lives at Marathon, fought as if 
as had been inſpir'd with other Souls then their own; 
and extolling their daring Boldoeſs and Contempt ot 
Life, ro one that ask'd him being at thattime very aged, 
How he did? As well, ſaid he, as one who being now above 
Fourſcore Years Old,c{teems Death to be the beſt of Evils, 
For neither did he ſpend his Yearsin whetting his Sword, 
in grinding and ſharpning his Sphear, in ſcouring and 
polilhing his Helmet; in commanding Navies and 
Armies, but in knitting and joyning together Oppo» 
ſites, Adequates, and like Cafes, and ſmoothing. and 
adapting of Periods and Sentences; only that he did 
not make uſe of Files, Plainers, or Chizzels. How 
would that Man have been affrighted at the clattering 
of Weapons, or the routing of a Phalexx, who: was 
ſo afraid of ſuffering one Vowel to claſh with another, 
or to pronounce a Word where the Syllables were un- 
even. Meltiader, the very next day after the Battle of 
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- Marathon, return'd a Vittor to the City with his Army. 
And Pericles having ſubdu'd the Sexians in Nine 
Months, derided Agamemnon that was Ten Years ta- 
king of Troy. © But Iſecrate: was no ' leſs then'three O- 
lympiads (or fifteen Years) in writing a Panegyric, in 
all which time he had neither been 'a General nor an 
Embaſlador, neither built a City, nor been an Admiral ; 
notwithſtanding the ' many Wars that harrafsd 
Greece within that time. But while Timorthew freed 
Eubes from Slavery, while Chabrias vanquiſh'd the Ene- 
my near Nexu:,while Ipbicrates defeated and cut to pieces 
a whole Battalion of the Lacedemonjans ; at what time 
the Athenians having ſhak'n off the ' Spartan Yoke, ſet 
the reſt of Greece at Liberty ; with as ample Privi- 
ledges to give their Voices in the general Aſſemblics 
- the whole Nation, as they had themſelves, he 

poring at home in his Study, feeking out proper 
Phraſes and choice Words for his Frm during 
which time- Pericles had erected ſtately Porticocs, and 
the gocdly Temple Hecatonpedez, Tho the Comic 
Poet Cratinus, ſeems to. deride even Pericles himſelf, 
as one that was none of the quickeſt where he ſays, - 


In words the Mighty Pericles 
Has raii'd us up a Wall 
But *tiz « Wall im only Word: 

. For we ſee none «t all. 


Conſider now the poor Spirit of this great Orator, 
who ſpent the ninth part of his Life in compiling one 
ſingle Oration. . But to ſay no more of him, is it ra- 
tional ro compare the Harangues of Demeſthenes, as he 
was an Orator, with the - Martial Exploits of Demo- 
fibenes, when a great Leader. For example,that which 
he made to ſet forth. the inconſiderate folly of Conen, 
with the Trophies which himſelf orcfted before Pyla 2 
_— ew) Or 
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Or his Declamation againſt Amathufius, concerning 
Slaves, with the noble Service which, be perform'd in 
reducing the Lacedemonians to Slavery: Neither can 
it be faid, becaule he compos'd an Oration for grant- 
ing the Freedom of Athens to -ail that came to inhabir 
there, that he therefore deſerv'd as much honour as 
Alcibiades, who made one People of the Mantineans and 
Elians, and joyn'd them Confederates with the Arhens- 
ans againſt the Lacedemonians, And yer we muſt ac- 
knowledge that the public Orations of Demoſthenes de- 
ſerve Applauſe, and particularly his Philippics, in which 
he bravely encourages the Arhenians to take Arms, and 
extols the Enjerprize of Levrines, 
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Plutarch's Morals : 
Vol. V. 


Againſt running in Debt, or taking up 
Money upon Wſwy. 
Tranſlated ont of the Greek by the ſame Hand. 


LATO in bu Laws its not any one to go 

and draw Water his Neighbors Well, 

who has not firſt digg'd and ſunk a Pit in his 

own Ground, till he is come to a Vein of Clay, 
and has by his ſounding experimented, that the Place 
will not yield a Spring, becauſe the Clay or Porters 
Earth, being of its own Nature, fatty, ſolid, and ſtrong, 
retains the Moiſturezit receives,and will not let it ſoak 
or pierce thro : But it muſt be lawful for them to take 
Water from #nothers Ground, when there is no Way or 
Means for them, to find any intheir own: for the Law 
ought to provide for Mens Necefſity, but not favor 
their Lazineſs. The like Ordinance there ſhould be 
alſo concerning Money : "That none ſhould be allow'd 
to borrow upon Ulury, nor to go and dive into other 
Mens Purſes, as it were into their Wells and Foun- 
tains, before they have firſt ſearchr at home, and ſound- 
ed every Means for the obtaining it, having colle&ted, 
as it were, and d together all the Gutters and 
Springs, to try, it they can draw from them, what 
I! may ſuffice to ſupply their moſt neceſlary Occaſions. 
But 
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But on the contrary many there are, who, to defray 
their idle and eo [atify their extravagant and 
ſuperfluous Delights, make not uſe of their own, but 
have recourſe 19. others, running theraſelves deeply into 
Debt without any Neceffty. Now this may cabily be 
judg'd, if one does but conſider, that Uſuxers do nar 
ordinarily lend to thoſe, which are in Diſtreſs ; bur only to 
ſuch, as deſire to obtain and ger ſomewhar, that is fu- 
perfliuous, and of which they ſtand not in need: fo 
that the Credit, given by the, Lender, is a Teſtimony, 
ſufficiently proving, that. the Borrower has of his own ; 
whereas on the contrary, fince he has of his own, he 
ought to keep himſelf from to rowing. 

Why ſhouldſt thou go and make thy Courrto a 
Banker.or a Merchant ? Borrow from thine own Table. 
'Thou haſt Tankards, Diſhes, and Baſins of Silver : 
make uſe of them for thy Neceſſity, and, when they 
are gone to ſupply thy Wants, the pleaſant Town of 
Auls, or Iſle of Tenedos will again refurniſh thy Beard 
with fair Veſſels of Earth, far more cleanly and neat 
than thoſe of Silver: for they are not ſcented with 
the ſtrong and unpleaſant Smell of Uſury, which 
like Ruſt, daily ,more and more fullies and tar- 
niſhes the e of thy Sumptyous, Magnificence : 
they will not be every day putting thee in inind of the 
Calends, and new Moons, which being of themſelves 
the molt holy and facre4 Days of the Months, are by 
reaſon of Uſuries rendred the moſt odious and accurs'd. 
For as to thoſe, whochoole rather to carry their Goods 
to the Brokers, and there lay them in_ pawn for Mo- 
ney, taken upon Wury, than to ſell them outright, I 
do not believe, that Fupiter Creſing himſelt can pre- 
ſerve them from Beggary. They are aſham'd for- 
ſocth to receive the Pl Price and Value of their 
Goods; but they are not aſham'd to pay Ulefor the 
Money, they have borrow'd on them. And yer the 
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and wiſe Pericles ng r hays Agree 
Gold, weighing about ts, with which Mi 
nerva's Statue was adorn'd, to be made in ſuch a man- 
ner, that he could rake it on and off at his Pleaſure ; 
To the end, ſaid he, that when we ſhall tend in need of 
Money to ſupport the Charges of an expenſive War, we 
may tak it, and maty uſe of it ov ſo weighy 
an Occaſion, putting again afterwards in its place ano- 
ther of mo leſs Price and Value than the former. Thus 
ought we in our Aﬀairs, as in a belieged Town, never 
to admit or receive the hoſtile Garriſon of an Ufurer, 
nor to endure before our Eyes the Delivering up of 
our Goods into perpetual Servitude ; >. ro 
cur off from our Table, what is neither neceſſary 
nor profitable, and in like manner from our Beds, 
our Couchcs, and our ordinary Expences, fo to keep 
our ſelves free and at Liberty, in hopes to reſtore a- 
gain, what we ſhall have retrench'd, if . Fortune ſhall 
hereafter ſmile upon us. The Roemer Ladies heretofore 
willingly parted with their jewels and Ornaments of 
Gold for the making a Cup, to be ſent as an Offering to 
the Temple of Apelo Pyrbius in the City of Delphi. And 
the Carthaginian Matrons did with their own Hands 
cut the Hair from their Heads, to make Cords for the 
managing of their Warlike Engins and Inſtruments in 
defenceof their beſieged Ciry. ' But we, as if we were 
aſham'd of being able to ſtand on our own Legs, and 
without being ſupported by the Aſſiſtance of others, 
go and enſlave our ſelves by Engagements and'Ob- 
ligations ; whereas it were much r, that re- 
ſtraining our Humor, and confining it, to what 
is nar Fro for us, we ſhould of our Plate, which 
we ſhould cither melt, or ſell, build a Temple of Li- 
berty for our ſelves, our Wiver, and our Children. 


The 
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The Goddeſs Dix in the City of Epheſus gives to 
ſuch Debtors, as can fly into her Temple, Freedom 
and ProteCtion againſt their Creditors: but the Sandtu- 
ary of Parſimony and Moderation in Expences, into 
which no Uſurer can enter, to pluck thence, and car- 
ry away any Debtor Priſoner, is always open for the 
Wiſe, and affords them a long and large Space of 
joyful and honorable Repole. For as the Prophe- 
teſs, which gave IOracles in the Temple of the Pythian 
Apollo about the Time of the Media» Wars, anſwer'd 
the Athenians, that God had for their Safety giventhem 
a Wall of Wood, upon which forſaking their 
their City, their Houſes, and all their Goods, they had 
recourſe to their Ships for the Preſervation of their 
Liberty : © God gives usa Table of Wood, Veſſels 
of Earth, and Garments of courſe Cloth, it we de- 
lire to live and continue in Freedom : 


Aim not a gilded Coaches, Steed: of Price, 
' And Harneſs, richly wrought with quaint Device. 


For how ſwiftly ſoever they may run, yet will Ufuries 
overtake them, and outrun them. 

Take rather the firſt Afs, thou ſhakk meet, or the 
heſt Pack-horſe, that ſhall come in thy way, and fly 
trom that cruel and ryrannical Enemy the Uſurer, who 
asks thee not Fire and Water, as heretofore did the 
barbarous King of Perſia, but, which is worſe, touches 
thy Liberty, wounds thy Honor by Proſcriptions, and 
ſets thy Goods ro Sale by Outcry. If thou payſt him 
not, he troubles thee; if thou haſt wherewithal ro 
ſatisfy him, he will not receive it, unleſs it be his Plea- 
ſure. If thou fſelVſt, he will have thy Goods for no- 
thing, or at a very under rate; and if thou wilt not 
ſell, he will force thee to it : If thou ſueſt him, he 
ſpeaks to thee of an Accommodation ; it thou ſwear't 
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to give him Content, he will domineer over thee : If 
thou goeſt ro his Houſe, to diſcourſe with him, he 
ſhurs his Door againſt thee 3 if-rhou ſtay'ſt at borne, 
he is always knocking! at thy Door, and will tiever 
ſtir from thee, Of t uſe ro the Athenians was the 
Derree of Solon, by which he ordain'd, that the Body 
ſhould not be oblig'd for any publick Debe : for they,who 
owe,are in Bondape to all Bankers;and r.ot ro then alone, 
(for then there would be no great hurt,) but to their 
very Slaves, who are proud, infolent, barbarous, and 
outragious, and in a word exa&tly ſuch, as Plato de- 
ſcribes the Devils and kery Executidners to be, who in 
Hell rorment the Souls of the Wicked. For thus do 
theſe wretched Uſurers make the Court, where Juſtice 
is adminiſtred, an Hell ro the poor Debtors, prey- 
ing on ſome, and gnawing them, Vulture-like, to the 
very Bones, and 


Piercing into their Entrals with ſharp Beaks ; 


arid ſtanding over others, who are, like ſo many Tan 
taluſer, prohibited by them from taſting rhe Corn and 


Fruits of their own Ground, and drinking the Wine - 


of their own Vintage. And as King Darius ſent to 
the qd Athens his Lieutcnants Dats and Artaphernes 
with ins and Cords, to bind the Priſoners, they 
ſhould rake : ſo theſe Uſurers, bringing into Greece 
Boxes, full of Schedules, Bills, and Obligatory Con- 
tracts, as fo many Irons and Fetters for the Shackling 
of poor Criminals, go -thr0 the Cities, ſowing in 
them, as they paſs, rot good and profitable Seed, as 
did heretofore Triprolemus, when he went thrd all Places, 
teaching the People to ſow Corn ; but Roots and Grains 
of Debts, that produce infinire Labors and intolerable 
Uſuries, of which the End can never be found, and 
which, cating their way, and ſpreading their Sprouts 

round 
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round about, do in fine make Cities bend under the 
Burden, till they come to be ſuffocated. They ſay, 
that Hares atthe'fame time ſuckle one young Leverer, 
are ready to kinnle and bring forth another, and can- 
ceive a third : But the Ufuries of theſe barbarous and 
wicked any arm ge pd mbncy, conceive : for 
at the their Money immediatly 
ask it back, aking it up © ns they 
lay it down, letting out that again to Intereſt, 
which they take and receive for the Uſe of what they 
had lent. "Tis a Saying among the Meſſenien: : 


Gate before Gats, and flill « Gate behind : 
But it may much better be ſaid againſt the Uſurers : 
Uſe before Uſe, and ftill more Uſe you'l fond. 


So that they laugh at thoſe natural Philoſophers, who 
hold, that Nothing can be made of Nothing, and of 
that, which has no Exiſtence : for with them Ufury is 
made and engendred of that, which neither is, nor ever 
was. They think the Taking to farm the Cuſtoms 
and other public Tributes, which the Laws nevertheleſs 
permit, to be a Shame and Reproach : and yet them- 
ſelves on the contrary, in oppoſition to all the Laws 
in the World, make Men pay Tribute for what they 
lend upon Intereſt, or rather, it "Truth may be {po- 
ken, do in the very letting out their Money to Uſe 
baſely deceive their Debtor : for the poor Debtor, who 
receives leſs, than he acknowledges in his Obligation, is 
falſely and diſhoneſtly cheated. And the Perfiens indeed 
repute Lying tobe a Sin only in a ſecond Degree,but the 
firſt they repute to be in debt : foraſmuch as Lying fre- 
quently attends thoſe,that owe. Now there are not in the 
whole World any People, who arc oftner guilty of 

ying 
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Lying, than Uſurers, nor that ice more Unfaithful. 
neſs in their Day-books, in which they ſet down, that 
they have deliver'd ſuch a Sum of Money to ſuch a 
Perſon, to whom they have not given nigh ſo much. 
And the moving Cauſe of their Lying is pure Avarice, 
not Want, or Poverty, but an inſatiable Deſire of al- 
ways having more,the End of which is neither pleaſura- 
ble nor prohtable to themſelves, but ruinous and de- 
- ſtruQtiveto thoſe, whom they injure. For they neither 
cultivate the Lands, of which they deprive their Deb- 
tots, nor inhabit the Heuſes, our of which they cje&t 
them, nor eat at the Tables, which they take away 
from them, nor wear the Clothes, of which they ſtrip 
them. Bur firſt one is deſtroy'd, and then a ſecond 
ſoon follows, being drawn on, and allor'd by the for- 
mer. For the Miſchief ſpreads like Wild-fire, till 
conſuming, and yet ſtill increaſing by the Deſtrudti- 
on and Ruine of thoſe, that fall into ir, whom it de- 
vours one after another. And the Uſurer, who main- 
tains this Fire, blowing and kindling it to the Undoing 
of ſo many People, reaps no other Advantage from it, 
but only that he now and then takes his Book of Ac- 
counts, and reads in it, how many poor Debtors he 


has caus'd toſell, what they had ; how many he has 


diſpoſſefs'd of their Lands and Livings ; whence he 
came, and whither he is gone by always turning, win- 
ding and encrealing his Money. 

Think nor, that I ſpeak this for any 111 Will or En- 
mity, that I have ſworn againſt Uſurers ; 


For never did they drive away my Kine, 
Or Horſes, — = 


But my only Aim is, to ſhew thoſe, who are fo ready 
to take up Money upon Uſe, how much Shame and 
Slavery there 1s in it, and how it proceeds only from 
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extream Folly, Sloth, and Effeminacy of Heart. For 
if thou haſt of thine own, borrow not, ſince thou haſt 
noneed of it ; and if thou haſt nothing, borrow nor, 
becauſe thou 'wilt not have- any Means to pay. But 
let us conſider the one and the other apart. The 
der Cuts faid to a certain Old Man, avho behav'd bim- 
ſelf ill: My Friend, ſeeing old Age has of it ſelf ſo many 
Evils, why doeſt thou go about to-add tf» them the Reproach 
and Shame of Wickedneſi ? In like manner may we fay to 
a Man, oppreſs'd with Poverty : Since Poverty has of it 
ſelf ſo many and ſo great Miſeries, do not heap upon them 
the Anguiſhes of borrowing and being in debt. Take not 
from Poverty the only good thing, in which it 14 ſuperior to 
Riches, to wit, Freedom. from penſive! Care, Ot iſe 
thou wilt ſubject thy ſelt to the Deriſion of the common 
Proverb, which ſays : 


A Goat I cannot bear away, 
Tet you an Ox upon me lay. 


Thou canſt not bear Poverty, and yct thou art going 
to load on thy ſelf an Uſurer, which is a Burden, even 
to a Rich Man inſupporrtable. 

But you will ſay perhaps,” How then would you have 
me to live? Is this a Queſtion, fit for thee to ask, who 
haſt Hands, Feet, and a Voice, who in brief art a 
Man, whoſe Property it is to love, and be belov'd, 
to do, and receivea Courteſy ? Canſt thou nor teach 
Grammar, bring up young Children, be a Porter or 
Door-keeper, travel by Sea, ſerve ina Ship? There. 
is in all theſe nothing more ſhameful or odious, than 
to be dunn'd with the importunate Clamors of ſuch, as 
are always laying : Pay me, give me my Money. Ruts(ius, 
that rich R-man, coming one day to Muſonius the Phi- 
loſopher, whiſper'd him thus in his car : Muſonius, 
Jupitcr the Saviour, whem you Philoſophers profeſs to im- 
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tate and follow, takes not up Money at Intereſl. Maſoniuz, 
ſayling, preſently anſwer'd him : Nor yer does he lend for | 
Uſe, For this Rutilzus, who was himſelt an Uſurer, up- | 
braided the other with borrowing upon Uſe : Now what 
a fooliſh Stoical Arrogance was this. For what need was 
there of bringing Hh here Jupiter the Saviour, when he 
might have given him the fame Admonition by things, 
that were familiar, and before his Eyes? Swallows run 
not themſclves into Debr, Anrs borrow not apon Inte- 
reſt, and yet Nature has given them neither Reaſon, 
Hands, nor Art. But ſhe has endu'd Men with ſuch 
Abundance of Underſtanding, that they maintain not 
only themſelves, but alſo Horſes, Dogs, Partridges, 
Hares, and Jays. Why then doeſt rhou condemn thy 
ſelf, asif thou wert leſs able to perſwade than a Jay, 
more'dumb than a Partridge, and more 

than a Dog,in that thou can(t not oblige any Man to be 
aſſiſtant to thee either by ſerving him, inſtruQing him, 
delighting him,guarding him,or hghting in his Detence ? 
Daelt thou not ſee, huw many occa{ions the Land, and M 
how many the Sea affords thee for thy Maintenance > I th: 
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Hear alſo, what Crates lays : = 
x - 

Here I ſaw Micylus the Wool to card, on, 
Whilſt bis Wife Sprn, that they by Labor bard but 
In theſe hard times mig bt ſcape the bungry Faws in | 
Of Famnun, =———  — ——— like 
the 


King Antigonus, when he had not for a long time I Bac 
ſeen Cleanthes the Philoſopher, faid to him: Doeſt I any 
thou yet, 6 Cleanthes, continue to grind? Tes Sir, re- to 
ply'd Cleanthes, I ſtill grind, and that I do to gain they 
my Living, and not to depart from Philoſophy. How | mon 
great and generous was the Courage of this Man, | of 
who, coming from the Mill and the Kneading 

Trough, 
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Trough, did with the ſame Hand, which had been 
employ'd in turning the Stone, and moulding the 
Dough, write of the Nature of the Gods, Moon, Stars, 
and Sun ! And yet we think theſe to be ſervile 
Works. 

Therefore, forſooth, that we may be free, we take 
up Money at Intereſt, and to this purpoſe flatter baſe 
and ſervile Perſons, wait on them, treat them, make 
them Preſents, and pay them Penſions, and this we 
do, not being compell'd by Poverty ; (for no Uſurer 
will lend a poor Man Money) but to gratity our 
Prodigality. For if we would be content with ſuch 
things, as are neceſſary for human Life, Ufſurers 
would be no leſs rare in the World, than Centaur: and 
Gorgons, But Luxury and Exceſs, as it produc'd Gold- 
{miths, Silverſmicths, Perfumers, and Diers of curious 
Colors, fo has it alſo brought forth Uſurers. For we 
run not into Debt for Bread and Wine, but for the 
purchaſing of Stately Seats, numerous Slaves, fine 
Mules, coſtly Hangings, rich Tables, and for all 
thoſe fooliſh and ſuperfluous Expences, to which 
we frequently put our ſelves for the exhibiting of 
Plays to the People, or ſome ſuch vain Ambiti- 
on, from which we frequently reap no other Fruit 
but Ingratitude. Now he, that is once intangled 
in Uſury remains a Debeor all his Life, not un- 
like in this ro the Horſe, who, having once taken 
the Bridle into his Mouth, and the Saddle on his 
Back, receives one Rider after another. Nor isthere 
any Means for theſe Debtors to make their Eſcape in- 
to thoſe fair Paſtures and Meadows, which once 
they enjoy'd, but they wander abour, like thoſe Da» 
mons, mention'd by Empedecles to have been driven out 
of Heaven by the oftended Gods : 
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By the Shies Force they're thruſt into the Main, 
Which to the Earth ſoon ſpues 'em back, again : 
Thente to bright Titans Orb they're forc'd to fly, 
And Titan ſoon remits them to the Shy. 


In like manner do fuch Men fall from the Hand of one 
Ufurer or Banker to another, ſometimes of a Corinthian, 
ſometimes of a Patrian, ſometimes of an Athenian, till 
having been deceiv'd and cheated by all, they fmally 
find themſelves diffipated and torn in pieces by Ulury. 
For as He, who is fallen into the Dirt, muſt either riſe 
up and get out of it, or elſe Iy till in the Place, into 
which be firſt fell, for that by tumbling, tarning, and 
ing about, hz docs but ſtill more and more bemire 
himſelf : fo alſo thoſs, who do but change their Credi- 
tor, and cauſe their Names to be tranſcrib'd from one 
Uſurers Book to anothers, do by loading and embroil- 
ing themſelves with new Uſuries, become more and 
more oppreſs'd. Now in this they properly reſemble 
Perſons, diſtemper'd with Choler, who will not receive 
any Medicine, ſufficient to werk a perfeft Cure ; but 


are continually taking away that, which drops from the © 


cholerick Humor, and ſo make way for it to gather 
more and more: For in the ſame manner theſe Men 
are not willing to be cleans'd*at once, but do with grie- 
vous Anguiſh and Sorrow pay their Uſe at every Sea- 
ſon of the Year, and no ſooner have they di d 
one, but another drops and ſtills immediately L 
which cauſes them both aking Hearts and Heads ; 
whereas they ſhould have taken care to get wholly clear, 
that they might remain free and at Liberty. 

For I now turn my Speech to thoſe, who are 
more wealthy, and withal more nice and effeminate, 
and whoſe Diſcourſe is commonly in this manner : How, 
ſhall I remain then without Servants, without Fire, and 

; with 
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without an Houſe, or Place, to which I may repair ? Now 
this is the ſame thing, as if one, who is (ick of a Drop- 
ſy, and puff'd up as a Barrel, ſhould ſay to a Phyli- 
cian: Hew ? FVould you have me become ſlender, l:an and 
empty * And why not, provided you thereby get your 
Healch ? Thus 'tis better, you ſhould be without Ser- 
vants, than that you ſhould your ſelf become a Slave ; 
and that you ſhould remain wichout Poſleſſions, than 
that you ſhould be made the Polleſſion of ancther. Give 
Ear a little to the Diſcourſe of the two Vultures, as it is 
in the Fables, One of them was taken with 
ſo ſtrong a Fit of Vomiting, that he ſid : I believe, I 
ſhall caſt up my very Boweli, Now to this his Companion 
anſwer'd : What hurt will there be in it ? For thou wilt not 
indeed throw up thine own Emrals, but thoſe of a deceas d 
Perſon, which we devour d the other Day. So he, who is 
indebted, ſells not his own Inheritance, nor his own+ 
Houſe, but that of the Uſurer, who lent him the Mo- 
ney, to whom the Law judges the Right and Poſleſſi- 
on of them. Nw, by Jupiter, will he ſay to me, but my 
Father left me this Eftate. 1 believe ir well, bur he left 
thee alſo Liberty and a good Repute, of which thou 
to make more Account, and be more careful, 
He, who begat thee, made thy Foot, and thy Hand, 
and nevertheleſs, if they happen to be mortify'd, thou 
wilt give Money to the Chirurgion to cut them off. 
Cabpſo preſented Uhſſes with a Robe, breathing forth 
the ſweer-ſcented Odor of an immortal Body, which ſhe 
put on him, as a Token and Me:norial of the Love, 
ſhe had born him. But when his Ship was caſt away, 
and hicnſelf ready to fink tg the Bottom, not being able 
to keep above the Water, by reaſon of his wet Robe, 
which weigh'd him downwards, he put ir off, and 
threw it away, and having girt his naked Breaſt with a 
certain broad Swadling-band, 
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Swam ſafe to Shore. 


And afterwards, when the Danger was over, and he 
ſeen to be landed, he wanted neither Food nor Ray- 
ment. And is it not a true Tempeſt, when the Uſu- 
rer after ſome time comes to aflault the miſerable Debtors 
with this Word Pay ? 


This baving ſaid, the Clouds grow thick, the Seca, 
Is troubled, end its raping Waves beat high, 
Winft Ealt, South, Weſt Winds thro the Welkin fly. 


[Theſe Winds are Uſe, and Uſe upon Uſe, which roll 
one after another ; and he, that is overwhelm'd by them, 
and kepe down by their Weight, cannot fave himſelf, 
*nor make his Eſcape by Swimming, but at laſt finks 
down to the Bottom, where he periſhes, carrying with 
—_ Friends, who were Pledges and Sureties for 


Crates the Theban Philoſopher a&ted far otherwiſe: for 
owing nothing, and conſequently not being preſs'd for 
Payment by any Creditor, but only tir'd with the Care 
and Troubles of Houſe.keeping, and the Sollicitude, re- 
quiſite to the Management of his Eſtate, he left a Patri- 
mony of eight Talents Value, and taking only his Cloak 
and Wallet, retir'd to Philoſophy and Poverty. 4nex 
agoras alſo forſook his plentiful and well-ſtocke Paſtures 
Burt what need is there of alledging theſe Examples! 
Secing that Philoxenus a Muſician, being one of thoſe, 
who were ſent to people a new City, and new Land 
Sicily, where there fell to his Share a good Houſe, and 
great Wealth, with which he might have liv'd well at hi 
Eaſe, yet fecing, that Delights, Pleaſure and Idleneh, 
without any Exerciſe of good Letters, reign'd in thoſe 
Quarters, faid: Theſe Goods, by all the ny” 
Ton 9 
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fire me ;, but I will rather loſe them: and immediately 
leaving to others the Portion, thar was allotted to him» 
ſelf, he again took Shipping, and return'd r9 Athens. 
Whereas thoſe, who are in Debt, bear and ſufter them- 
ſelves to be fu'd, rax'd, made Slaves of, and cheated 
with falſe Money, feeding with King Phineus certain 
winged Harpies. For theſe Ufurers fly ro them, and 
raviſh out of their Hands their very Food, neither yet 
have they Patience to ſtay and expett the Seaſon: for 
they buy their Debtors Corn before it is ready for Har- 
veſt ; bargain for the Oil, before the Olives are ripe, 
and in like manner for their Wine : I will have it, fays 
the Uſurer, at ſuch a Price, and immediately gets the 
Writing ſign'd ; and yer the Grapes are ſtill hanging 
on the Vine, expecting the Month of September, when 
the Star ArHurus riſes and ſhews the Vintage. 
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Plurarch's Platonick Cueſtions. | 
Tronfated ont of the Greek by R. Brown M. L. 


[FF Hart is the Reaſon,gthat Somates his God 
| bid him to at the Mid-wife's Part to 
| others, but char himſelf not to 


generate ? For he talks to Thee- 
cetur, TRGy: APY. nas jeſting way, becauſe he would 
never have uſed the hog; ry in ſuch a manner 
thd Plaro in that Book makes Socrates ſeveral times to 
talk with great Boaſting and Arrogance, as he does 
now. "There are many ”_ Friend) fo well affeted 
towards me, that they are ready to fall rudely upon 
me, when I offer to cure them of the leaſt Madneds : 
fax they will not be perſwaded that I do it out of good 
Will, becauſe they arc ignorant, that God bears ill 
Will to no Man, and that therefore I wiſh Ill to no 
Man ; but to ſtand in a Ly, orto ſtifle the Truth, nei- 
ther of theſe things I can do. Whether therefore did 
he ſtile his own Nature, which was of a very ſtrong 
and pregnant Wit, by the Name of God, as Mewander 
ſays, For our Mind is God, and as Heraclitur, Man's Ge- 
nius is a Deity ? Or did ſome Divine Cauſe, or ſome Ge- 
=4zz0r other impart this way of Philoſophizing to Se- 


crater, 
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crates, whereby as he was interrogating others, he clear- 
ed them 'of Pride, Error and hn things that 
made them troubleſome both to themſelves and others. 
For about that time there happened to be in Greece ſe- 
veral Sophiſters, to theſe ſame young Men paid great 
Sums of Money, for which they purchaſed a ſtrong O- 
pinion of Learning and Wiſdom, and of being ſtour 
Diſputants ; bur this ſort of Diſpuration ſpent much 
time intrifling Squablings, which neither were of any 
Credit or Protit. - Now Socrates uling an argumentative 
Diſcourſe, by way of a purgative Remedy, procured 
Belizf and Authority to whar he faid ; tends ib re- 
futing others, he himſelt affirmed nothing z and he the 
ſooner gained upon People, becauſe he ſeemed rather to 
be inquititive after the "Truth, 'as well as they, than to 
maintaia his own Opinion : for that uſeful thing, Judgs» 
ment, is taken with Familiarity, and the Lover is blind- 
ed with the thing loved z and nothing of a Man's own 
is ſo beloved, as is his Opinion, and Diſcourſe by him 
that made it : And the Diſtribution of Children, faid 
to be.the juſteſt, in reſpeR of Diſcourſes, is the urjuſt- 
eſt; for there a Man muſt take his own ; but here a 
Man muſt chuſe the beſt, th6 it be another Man's. 
Therefore he that has Children of his own, is a worſe 
Judge of other Mens : it being true, as the Sophiſter 
faid well, The Eleans would be the moſt proper Fudzes of 
the O:ympich, Games, were no Eleans Gameſters. So he 
that would Judge of Diſputations, cannot be juſt, if he 
cither ſeeks the Bays for, or is himfelf Antagoniſt ro 
either of the Antagoniſts. For as the Grecian Captains, 
when they were to give their Suffrages, who had be- 
haved himſelf the beſt, every Man of them voted for 
himſelf: fo there is not a Philoſopher of them all; bur 
would d-» the like, belides Socrates, and thoſe, that ac- 
— they can ſay nothing, that is their own ; 
and theſe aply arc the pure and — — 
Rp 
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Truth. For as the Air in the Ears, unleſs it be ſtill, and 
void of Noiſe in it ſelf, without any Sound or Tingling, 
does not exaftly take Sounds. So the. Philoſophical 
Judgment in Diſputations, it it be diſturbed and obſtre- 
perous within, is hardly comprehenſive of what is ſaid 
without. For our Familiar and inbred Opinion muſt 
have Philoſophy to reCtihe the beſt things it is capable to 
do ; all others err from the Truth. Furthermore, if 
Men can comprehend and know nothing, God did juſt- 
ly interdidt Socrates the Procreation of falſe and unſtable 
Diſcourſes, which are like Wind-eggs, and bid him 
convinceothers who were of any other Opinion. And 
Reaſoning, which rids us of the greateſt of Evils, Error 
and Vanity of Mind, is none of the leaſt Benefits to us : 
For God has not granted this to the Fſculapians : Nor 
did Socrates give Phylick to the Body, indeed he purged 
the Mind of ſecret Corruption. But if there be any 
Knowledge of the Truth, and if the Truth be one, he 
has as much that learns it of him that invented it not, 
as the Inventer himſelf. Now, he the moſt cahily at- 
tains the 'Truth, that is perſwaded he has it not, and 
he chuſes beſt, juſt as he that has no Children of his 
own, adopts the beſt. Mark this well, that Poetry, 
Mathematicks, Oratory, and Sophiltry, which are the 
things the Deity forbad Socrates to generate, are of no 
Value ; and that of the fole Wiſdom- about what is 
Divine and Intelligible (which Szcrates call'd Amiable 
and Eligible for it ſelf ) there is neither Generation nor 
Invention by Man, but Reminiſcence. Wherefore $o- 
crates taught nothing, but ſuggeſting Principles of 
doubt, as Birth-pains, to young Men, he excited, and 
at the ſame time confhrmed the innate Notions: This he 
called his Art of Midwifry, which did not (as others pro» 
felled) extrinſecally confer Intelligence upon his Audi- 
tors ; but Aneatal ir to be innate, yer imperfect 
and confuſed, and in want of a Nurle to tecd it. 
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Why 
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Why does he call the ſupreme God Father and Ma- 
her of all things ? Is he {as Homer calls him) of created 
Gods, and Men the Father, and of Brutes and things 
that have no Soul the Maker? If Chryippus may be cre- 
dited, he cannot be faid to be Father ot the Field, who 
ſcattered the Seed in it, thd Corn grow from that Seed ; 
he only, as his way is, uſed a Metaphor, and called the 
Cauſe of the World the Father of it: As in his Cones 
un he calls Phedrus the Father of the amatorious Dif 
courſe, which he had introduced, and as in his Phedrus 
he calls Lycias, who had been the occaſion of an excel- 
lent Diſcourſe about Philoſophical Matters. Or is there 
any difterence between a Father and a Maker, or be» 
eween Procreation and Making ? For, as what is pro- 
created is alſo made, but nor on the contrary ; ſo he 
that procreated did alſo make : for the Procreation of an 
Animal, is the making of ir. Now the Work of a 
Maker, as of a Builder, a Weaver, a mulical ln{tru- 
ment Maker, or a Statuary, does altogether difter from 
its Author ; bur the Principle and Power of the Procrea- 
tor is implanted in the Progeny, and contains his Nas 
ture, the Progeny being a Piece pull'd oft the Procreator. 
Since therefore, that the World is neither like a piece of 
Potter's Work, nor Joyner's Work, but that there is a 
great Share of Life and Divinity in it, which God from 
himſelf communicated to, and mixed with Matter, God « 
may as well be called Father of the World, it having 
Lite in it, as the Maker of it. And ſince theſe things 
come very near to Plato's Opinion, conſider, I pray, 
whether there may nor be ſome probability in there. 
Whereas the World conlilts of two Parts, Body and 
Soul, God indeed made nor the Body ; but Matter be- 
ing exhibited, he formed and fitted ir, binding up, anu + 
confining what was infinite within proper Limits and Fi- 
gures. But the Soul partaking of Mind, Reaſon anc 
Harmony, was not only the Work of God, but part oi 
| bim 
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him, not only made by him, but begot by him. There- 
fore in the Republick Univerſal, ſuppoſe the Univerſe, 
{ _ as one Line, to becur into two unequal Seftions, again 
| cut | ce - ——_ I 
Suppoſe this to conſtitute the Geners of things ſenſible, 

and of things intelligible in the Univerſe, the firſt repre- 
ſents the Genus of Intelligibles, comprehending the firſt 
Species ; the ſecond the Mathemaricks. Senlibles, 
feſt the Genus comprehends ſolid Bodies, the ſecond com- 
prehends the Images and Repreſentations of them. 

| Moreover, toevery one of theſe four he bas aſſigned its 
proper judicatory Faculty, »iz. tothe firſt the Mind; to 
| the Mathematicks the Intellect ; ro Senſibles Belief ; to 
| Images and Repreſentations Likelihood and uy. 
But what does he mean by dividing the Univerſe into un- 
equal 'Parts? And which of the Sections, the lntelligi- 
|  bleorthe Senſible, is the greater? For in this he has not 
| explain'd himſelf. Bur it appears, the Senſible is the 
| greater Portion. For the Effence of Intelligibles is indi 
vilible, and in the fame reſpe&t ever the fame, _ 
contracted into a little and pure; but an Eſſence divi(1- 

ble, and running about Bodies, conſtitutes the ſenſible 

part. Now, what is immaterial is limited ; but Body 

in reſpe&.of' Matter is infinite and unlimited, and as it 

is ſenſible it partakes of Intelligible;' when it is defined. 

* Beſides, as every Senſible has many Images, Shadows 

and Repreſentations, and from one and the ſame Origi- 
nal ſeveral Copies may be taken both by Nature and Art ; 
fo the former muſt needs exceed the latter in Number, 
according to Plato, who makes the Notions of things 
ſenſible ro be Copies or Ideas, like Statues or Pictures 
of things material. "Then the Mind conceives one fort 
of Ideas abſtrafted from Body, which belongs to the 
Mathematicks: This leads from Arithmetick to Geome- 
ery, thence to Aſtrology, then ro Muſick or Harmony. 
For things became Geometrical by the Acceſſion of 
Magni- 


_— 


b 
Sound to Motion. Abſtrat then Sound from Motion, 
Mction from Solids, Profundity from Superficies, Mag- 
nitude from Quantity, we are then in notional [deas, 
which have no Diſtintion among themſelves, in reſpe&t 
of Unity and Solitude : For Unity makes no Number, 
unleſs joyned by the infinite Binary, then it makes a 
Number ; And thence we proceed to Points, thence to 
Lines, from them to Superficies, and Profundities, and 
Bodies, and to the Qualities of Bodies ſo and fo qualifi- 
ed. Now, the Mind is the only judicatory Faculty of 
Intelligibles, and the Latelle&t is the Mind in the Ma- 
thematicks, as to [ntelligibles, appearing by Reflexion 
in a Glaſs. But as to the Knowledge of Bodies, becauſe 
of their Mulritude, Nature has given us five Powers or 
Diſlin&tions of Senſes ; nor are all Bodies diſcerned by 
them, many eſcaping Senſe, by reaſon of their (mall- 
neſs. And thd& every one of us conliſts of a Body and 
Soul, yet the Hegemonick and intellectual Faculty is 
{mall being hid in the huge Maſs of Fleſh. And the 
Caſe is the ſame in the Univerſe as to ſenſible and intelli- 
gible: for Intelligibles are the Principles of bodily things, 
bur every thing is greater than the Principle whence ir 
came. Yet on the contrary ſome will fay, that by 
comparing Senſibles with Intelligibles, we match things 
mortal with divine in ſome meaſure : for God is in In- 
telligibles. Beſides, the thing contained, is ever leſs 
than rhe Containing, and the Nature of the Univerſe in 
the Intelligible contains the Senſible : For God having 
plac'd the Soul in the middle, hath extended it thid all, 
and hath covered it all round with Bodies. The Soul 
is invitble, and cannot be perceived by any of the 
Senſes, as Plato ſays in his Book De Legibus, therefore 
every Man mult dye, but the World ſhall never dye. 
For 
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For Mortality and Diffolution ſurrounds, every one of 
our vital Faculties. The Caſe is quite otherwiſe in the 
World, for the corporeal Part contained in the middle 
by the more noble and unalterable Part is ever preſerv- 
ed. And a Body is not faid to be without Parts and in- 
diviſible for its minuteneſs : Bat what is Incorporeal and 
Intelligible is ſo, as being ſimple and fincere, and void 
of all Privation and Difference. Otherwiſe it were 
Folly to think to jiidge of corporeal things by incerpo- 
real. Now a thing is faid to be without Parts and in- 
diviſible, which is every where, and no part of the 
World void of it : Bur all Aﬀections and Attions, and 
all Corruptions and Generations are contained by an In- 
ſtant, Bur the Mind is only Judge of what is intelli- 
_ as the Sight is of Light, by reaſon of their 
implicity and Similitude. Burt Bodies having ſeveral 
Dificrence and Diverſties, are comprehended ſome by 
one Judicatory, others by another, as by ſeveral Or- 
gans. Yetthey do not well, who deſpiſe the Dianoerick 
Faculty in us: For it being great, comprehends all Sen- 
ſibles, and atrains to things Divine. This muſt be a 
great thing, which (as he ſays in his Conwoiwn ) ſhows 
us, how we ſhould uſe amatorious Matters, turning 
our Minds from ſenlible Goods, to things only dit- 
cernible by the Mind, that we oughtnot to be enſlaved 
by the Beauty of any Body, Study or Learning ; but 
laying afide fuch Pulillanimity, we may turn tothe vaſt 
What is the Reaſon that, thd6 Plato always ſays that 
the Soul is ancienter than the Body, and that it-is the 
Cauſe and Principle of its Riſe, yet he likewiſe ſays, that 
neither the Soul exiſts without the Body, nor the Mind 
without the Soul, but the Soul in the Body, and the 
Mind in the Soul: for fo the Body will ſeem to be and 
not to be, ' becauſe it both exiſts with the Soul, and is 
begot by the Soul ? Perhaps what we have often faid is 
true, 
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true, viz. that the Soul without Mind, and the Body 
without Form, did mutually ever co-cxilt, and neither 
of them had Generation or Beginning. But after the 
Soul did partake of Mind and Harmony, and being 
through Concent made wiſe, wrought a Change in Mat- 
ter, and being ſtronger thanthe others Motions, it drew 
and converted theſe Motions to ir ſelf : ſo the Body of 
the World drew its Original from the Soul, and be- 
came conformable and like to ir. For the Soul did not 
make the Nature of the Body out of its ſelf, nor out of 
nothing ; but it wrought an orderly and plyable Body 
out of one diſorderly and formleſs. Juſt as if a Man 
ſhould ſay, that the Virtue of the Seed is with the Bo» 
dy, and yet that the Body ot the Fig tree or Olive-tree 
was made of the Seed, he would not be much out (for 
the Body, its innate Motion and Muration proceeding 
from the Seed, grew up and became what it is.) So 
when formleſs and indeficite Matter was once formed by 
the in-being Soul, it received ſuch and fuch a Formand 
Diſpotition. 

Why, ſince Bodies and Figures are contained partly 
by Redtilinears, and partly by Circles, does he make 
zquilaceral Triangles, aod Triangles of unequal Sides, 
the Principles of Rectilinears ; of which he made the 
zquilateral "Triangle and the Cube, the Element of 
the Earth ; and a Scalexwn and a Pyramid, he made 
the Seed of Firc, an Octaedron of Air, and an Eicrſac+ 
dron of Water ; but why does he not meddle with Cir- 
culars, tt:0 he does mention a Spheroides, where he ſays, 
that of the «tare reckoned Figures, every Circumference 
of a Budy ©: «y be divided into equal Parts ? Or is their 
Opinion tr'-', who think that he aſcribed a Dodecatdron 
to the Giohc, wich be 1-1» that God made uſe of itin 
delineating the Univerſe ? For upon account of the 
Multtude of its Byes, and the -Ootuleneis of its Angles, 
avoiding all Kcctuude, 1c is tlexible, and by Circumten= 

fon, 
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fron, like Globes of twelve Skins, it becomes circuler 
and ſive. For it has twenty ſolid 
each of which is contained by three obtuſe Planes, ' and 
each of rheſe contains a Right, wr bn Part of a 
ight Angle. Now it is twelve equilateral 
m7 ular Quinquangles, ch of which confiſt of 
thirty of the firſt Scalens. Therefore it ſeems to- re- 
ſemble both the Zodiack and the Year, it being divided 
into Parts and Portions alike.. Or is a Right in Nature 
ior to Circumference ? Or is Circumference but an 


Accident of ReQtilinear. For a right Line is faid to ' 


bend, and a Circle is deſcribed by a Center and 
Diſtance, which is the place of a right Line, by which 
it is meaſured: for a Circumference is every where e- 
qually diſtant from the Middle. And a Cone and a 
Cylinder are made by ReCtilinears. A Cone by keep- 
ing one fide of a Triangle fixt, and carrying the other 
round. A Cylinder, by doing the like with a Paralle- 
logram. Further, that is neareſt a Principle which is 
leſs z but a Right is the leaſt of all Lines, as it is ſimple, 
whereas in a Circumference, one part is concave with- 
out, ancther convex within. Beſides, Numbers are be- 


fore Figures, as Unity is before a Point, which is Unity * 


in Poſition. But indeed Unity is a Triangle : for every 
triargular Number taken eight times, by adding an 
Unity, becomes quadrare, and this happens to Unity. 
Therefore a Triangle is before a Circle, and a right 
Line before a Circumference. Beſides, no Element is 
divided into things compounded of ir ſelf ; indeed there 
is a Diſſolution of all other things into an Element.Now, 
« Triangle is divided into no Circumference ; but two 
Diamerers cut a Circle into four Triangles. "Therefore 
a Rectilinear Figure is before a Circular, and has more 
of the Nature of an Element. And Plate himſelf ſhows 
that a ReCtilinear is in the firſt place, and a Circular is 
only conſequential and accidental, For where he fays, 

i the 
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the Earth conſiſts of Cubes, each of which is contain- 
ed with ReQtilinear Superficies, he alſo fays the Earth is 
Spherical and round. Therefore there was no need of 
making a peculiar Element for round things, ſince 
ReQilimears, fitted after a certain manner among them- 
ſelves, do make up this Figure. Beſides, a right Line 
whether great or little, preſerves the ſame Rectitude 3 
but the Circumference of a Circle, the lefs it is, the 
crookeder it is; the larger, the ſtreighter. Therefore 
Lines falling on a Conyex Superficies, ſome touch the 
SubjeCt plane in a Point, others in a Line. So that a 
Man may imagine that a Circumference is made up of 
lictle right Lines. Bur obſerve this, no Circle or Sphere 
is exaQ, and thd there be a latent Difference in the 
Station, or Extenſon, or Minuteneſs of the Particles, 
yet it ſeems circular and round. 'Therc'ure no corrup- 
tible Body moves circularly, but altogether in a righe 
Line. To be truly Spherical, is not in a {cn{ible Body, 
that is the Element ot the Soul and Mind, ro whom he 
has given circular Motion, as being agreeable to their 
Nature. 

How comes it to paſs, that in Phedrus it 1s faid, that 
the Nature of a Wing, by which any thing that is 
heavy is carried upwards, participates moſt of the Bo- 
dy of God ? ls it becauſe the Diſcourſe is of Love, and 
Love is of Beauty inherent in a Body ? Now Beauty by 
Similitude to things divine moves and reminds the Soul. 
Or it may be (without rv much Curivlity, he may be 
underſtood in plain meaning, t» wit, that the ſeveral 
Faculties of the Soul being emp.ovet bout Bodies, the 
Power of Reaſoning and Underſtanding, partakes molt 
of the Divine Nature, which he ſays is empioy'd molt 
about divine and heavenly things; and which he did 
not only tropically call a Wing, i railing the Soul from 
mean and mortal things, to things above. 
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In what Senſe does Plato ſay, that the Antiperiſtafir 
of Moticn, by reaſon there is no Vatuwm, is the Cauſe 
of the EteQs in Phy ſicians Cupping-glafles, in Glewing, 
in bearing of Burthens, in the running of Water, in 
Thunder, in the Atra@tion of the Load-ſtone, and in 
the Harmony of Sounds ? For it ſeems unreaſonable to 
—_ the Reaſon of = ranma the ſelf ſame 
Cauſe. How Refpiration is made by the Antiperiſtaſir 
_ Air, he has ſufficiently ſhown. But us for the 

, he ſays, they aft mira , thatnothing ſtands 
ard how "hings thruſt and Poſtures with 
others, he has left ro us to determine. Asro mg- 
glafles, the Caſe is thus; the Air next to the Fleſh being 
comprehended and inflamed by the Hear,. and being 
made more rare than the Pores of the Glaſs, does not 
g0 into a Vacuwm (tor there is no ſuch thing) but into 
the Air, which is without the Cuppi and has 
an Impulſeupon it. This Air drives that it, and 
2s it gives way, ſucceeds into the place of what was va- 
cuated by the Ceſſion of the laſt. And fo the Air ap- 
proaching the Fleſh, comprehended by the Cupping- 
glaſs, and being in a Ferment, draws the Humors into 


the Cupping-glaſs. For the Cavities about the Mouth * 


and Stomach are full of Air, when therefore the Meat is 
ſqueez'd down by the Tongue and Tonlils, the. elided 
Air follows what gives way, and alſo forces down the 
Meat. Veights alſo thrown, cleave the Air, and dif- 
ſipate it, as they fall with Force, the Air recoyling back, 
filling the Vacuity, following the Impulſe, and accele- 
rating the Motion. "The Fall alſo of Thunderbolts is 
like to darting any thing. For by the Blow in the 
Cloud, the hery Matter exploded, breaks into the Air, 
and it being broken, gives way, and being contracted 
above beyond it felf, by main Force it neeffa the Thun- 
der-bolt downwards, contrary to Nature. And neither 
Amber nor the Load-ſtone draws any thing to them, 

which 
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which is near ther, nor does any thing ſpontaneouf] 

approach them. Bur this Stone emits (tron Exhalats 
ons, by which the containing Air being im forceth 
that before ir, and Ty 66g and returned to 
the vacuated place, it forcibly carries about the Iron. 
la Amber there. is a flammeous and fpirituous Nature, 
and this by rubbing on the Surface, being emitted by 
recluſe Paſlages, 7p - ho-panr that the Loadſtone does. 


Pores and Aſperities, which in i uality are proportio- 
nable to the Air, and the Air being received in certain 
Seats, cannot get out, and being comprehended by the 
lron moderately refiſting, as the Air returning the Stone 
happens upon it, it draws the Iron along with it to the 
Stone, And the reaſon is this. But the manner how 
the Waters running over the Earth, run againſt the 
Wind, is not ſo evident, Bur it is obſervable, that the 
Waters of Lakes and Ponds ſtand immoveable, becauſe 
the Air about them ſtagnates immoveable, and admits 
of no Vacuity. For the Water on the Surtace of Lakes 
and Seas, is troubled and flutuates, as the Air is mov- 
ed, it following the Motion of the Air, and moving as 
it is moved. For the Force from below cauſes the 
Hollowneſs of the Wave, and from above the Swelling 
thereof, tillthe Air ambicat, containing the Water, 
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is till. Therefore the Flux of ſuch Waters, as follow 
the Motion of the Air, is continued without end. And 
this is the reaſon thaf the Stream encreaſes with the Wa- 
ters, and is {low, where the Water is weak, the Air not 
iving way, nor finding greater Reſiſtance. So the 
Rude needs run out, the extrinſick 
Air ſucceeding into the Vacuity,and throwing the Water 
out.In a cloſe Houſe, that keeps in the Air and Wind,the 
Floor ſprinkled with Water cauſes'an Air or Wind, be- 
cauſe as the ſprinkled Water falls, the Air gives way. For 
it is ſoprovided by Nature, that Airand Water force one 
another, and give way to one another : becauſe there is 
no Vacuity where one is, in which the other is not moved. 
Concerning Symphony, he ſhows how Sounds harmo- 
nize. A quick Sound is acute, a ſlow is grave. There- 
fore acute Sounds move the Senſes quicker, which dy- 
ing, and grave Sounds ſupervening, what ariſes from 
the Contemperation of one with the other, cauſes Plea- 
ſure to the Ear, which we call Harmony. And by 
what has been faid, ir may eaſily be underſtood, that 
Air is the Inſtrument of theſe things. For Sound is the 
Stroak upon the Senſe of the Hearer, cauſed by the Air, 


and the Air ſtrikes, as it is ſtruck by thething moving; * 


if violent, acutely ; it languid, ſoftly. violent 
Stroak comes quick to the Ear; then the Circumient 
Air receiving a flower, it afteQts and carries the Senſe 
along with it. 

What means Timeus, when he ſays, that Souls are 
diſperſed into the Earth, the Moon, and into other In- 
ſtruments of Time ? Does the Earth move like the Sun, 
Moon, and five Planets, which for their Motions be 
calls Organs or Inſtruments of Time? Or is the Earth 
fixt to the Axis of the Univerſe, yer not ſo built as to 
remain immyovable, but to turn and wheel about, as 4- 
riſtarchus and Seleucus have ſhown ſince ; Ariſtarchus only 
ſuppoſing it, Seleucus politively aflerting it ? Theopbraftw 


Writes, 
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writes how that Plato, when he grew old, repented 
him, that he had placed the Earth in the middle of the 
Univerſe, and not in irs place. But is not this contra- 
diftory to Plate's Opinion elſewhere? In the Greek, in- 
ſtead of y25r« it ſhould be wrote xo5»6, taking the Da- 
tive Caſe inſtead of the Genitive, and fo the Stars will 
not be ſaid to be Inſtruments, but the Bodies of Ani- 
mals ; as Ariſtotle has defined the Soul to be an 48 of 4 
natural organich, Body, having Life in Power. The Senſe 
then —_ be this, That Souls are diſperſed into meet, orga» 
nical Bodies in Time. But this is far beſides his Opini- 
on. For it is not once but ſeveral times, that he calls 
the Stars Inſtruments of Time. As when he fays, the 
Sun was made, as well as other Planets, for the Di- 
ſtintion and Conſervation of the Numbers of Time. 
It is therefore moſt proper to underſtand here, the Earth 
to be an Inſtrument of Time, not that the Earth is 
moved, as the Stars are; but that they being carried 
about it, it ſtanding ſtill makes Sun-ſer and Sun-riſing, 
by which, the firſt Meaſures of Time, Nights and Days 
are circumſcribed. Wherefore he called it the infallible 
Guard and Artificer of Night and Day. For the Gno- 
mons of Dials are Inſtruments and Meaſures of Time, 
not in being moved with the Shadows, but in ſtanding 
ſtill, they being like the Earth in interpoling between 
the Sun, when it is down, as Empedocles ſays, That the 
Earth makes Night by intercepting Light. This therefore 
muſt be Plato's meaning. And fo much the rather, if 
3 Man do but conſider, that the Sun is not abſurdly, nor 
without probability {aid to be made for the Diſtinion 
of Time, nor the Moon and the reſt of the Planets. 
For as in other reſpefts the Dignity of the Sun is great ; 
ſo by Plato in his Republick, the Sun is called the 
King and Lord of the whole ſenſible Nature, as alſo the 
Good of the Intelligible. For it is faid to be the Off- 
ſpring of Good, it giving un Being and Apparence 
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to things viſible; as it is from good that things intelli- 
gible are, and are underſtood. Burt that God having 
ſuch a Nature, and ſo great Power, ſhould be made for 
- an Inſtrument of Time, and a fure Meaſure of the Dif- 
ference that happens among tbe Orbs, as they are (low 
or ſwift in Motion, ſeems neither decent, nor highly ra- 
tional. It muſt therefore be ſaid to ſuch as are ſtartled 
at theſe things, that it is their Ignorance, to think that 
"Time is the Meaſure of Motion, in reſpect of ſooner or 
later, as Ariſtotle calls ity or quantity in Motion, as 
Spewfippus ; or an Interval of Motion, or a certain No- 
, thing, as ſome of the Stoicks define it by an Accident, 
they not comprehending its Efſence and Power, which 
Pinder has not ineptly expreſſed in theſe Words, Time, 
who ſurpaſſes all in the Seats of the Bleſt. Pythagoras, alſo, 
when he was askr, What Time was ? anſwered, it was 
the Soul of the Heavens. For Time is no AﬀeCtion or 
Accident of Motion, but the Cauſe, Power, and Prin- 
ciple of that Symmetry and Order that confines all cre- 
ared Beings, by which the animated Nature of the Uni- 
verſe is moved: Or rather Motion, Order and Symme- 
try it ſelf is called Time. For Walking without Stum- 


bling, it juſtly adminiſters all mortal Afﬀairs. Accord-" 
ing to the Ancients, the Soul is a Number moving it, 
ſelt. 


Therefore Plato ſays that Time and Heaven were 
co-exiſtent, that Motion was before Heaven had Being; 
but ſo was not Time. For then there neither was Or- 
der, nor Meaſure, nor Determination z but indefinite 
Motion, as it were the formleſs and rude matter of Time. 
But when Matter was infortned with Figures, and Mo- 
tion with Converſions or Circuitions, trom that came 
the World; from this, "Time. Both are Repreſentati- 
ons of God, the World of his Eſſence ; Time of his 
Inviſibility in Motion, as in Prodution God is the 
World. "Therefore they ſay Heaven and Motion be- 
ing bred together, will periſh together, Fan meg 
| pe 
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periſh. For pothing i generated without Time, nor 
is any thing intelligible without Eternity, as this endures 
for ever, and that never dies when once-bred. Time 
therefore having a neceſſary Connexion and Affinity 
with Heaven, cannot be called fimple Motion, but as 
it were Motion in Order, having Terms and Periods ; * 
whereof, ſince the Sun is Prefect and Overſeer, to de- 
termine, moderate, produce and obſerve Changes and 
Seaſons, which (according to Heraclitus) produce all 
things, He is Coadjutor to the governi=7 and chict God, 
not in trivial and licrle things, but in the greateſt and 
moſt momentous Aﬀeairs. 

Since Plato in his Common-wealth, diſcourſing of 
the Faculties of the Soul, has very well compare1 the 
Symphony of Reaſon, and of the iraſcible and concu- 
piſcent Faculty ro the Harmony of the lowe!t, middle 
and higheſt Chord; ſome Men may enquire, whether 
he placed the rational or iraſcible Faculty in the middle : 
for he is not clear in the Point. Indeed according the 
Place of Parts, the Order of the iraſcible Faculty muſt 
be in the middle, and of the rational in the higheſt, 
which the Greeky call Ihpate. For they of old cailed 
the Chicf and Suprenic Fypatos. So Nenocrates calls 
Jove, in reſpect of immurable things, Hypatos (or High- 
eſt) in reſpet of ſublunary things, Nearos {or lowell.) 
And lopg before him Homer calls the chiet God 0 wry 
xperyTwy, Higheſt of Rulers, And Nature has of due 
given the higheſt Blace ro what is molt excellent, hav- 
ing placed Reaſon as a Steers-man in rhe Head, and rhe 
iraſcible Faculty at a Dilltasce, llt of all and lowelt, 


- and the lowelt place they call Neate ; 3s the Names of 


the Dead riemggt ard Trees: do ſhuw. And ſine ſay, 
that the Winds which bluw trum a luw ard obſcure 
place, are called Nizoz. What Oppoſition theretore the 
Loweſt has to the Higheit, and rhe Latt ro the Firſt, 
lince the Concuniſcent Faculty ftands ia the fame to 
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Reaſon, the Loweſt cannot be firſt, nor any thing 
higheſt but Reaſon. For they that aſcribe the Ruling 
Power of the Middle to it, are ignorant how they de- 
prive it of a higher Power, namely, of the higheſt, 
. Which is neither competible to the iraſcible, nor to the 
concupiſcent Faculty : ſince it is the Nature of them 
both to be govern'd by, and obſequious ro Reaſon, and 
the Nature of neither of them to govern and lead it. 
And the moſt natural place of the iraſcible Faculry ſeems 
to be in the middle of the other two. For it is the Na- 
rure of Reaſon to govern, of the iraſcible Faculty both 
to govern and be governed, which is obſequious to 
Reaſon, znd commands the Concupiſcent Faculty, when 
this is diſobedient to Reaſon. And as in Letters the 
Semi-vowcls are midling between Mutes and Vewels, 
theſe having ſomething more, and they ſomething leſs ; 
{o in the Soul of Man, the Iraſcible Faculry is not pure- 
ly paſſive, but hath often an Imagination of Good 
mixt with the irrational Appetite oft Revenge. Plato 
himſelf, after be had compared the Soul to a pair of 
Horſes and a Charioteer, likened (as every one knows) 
the rational Faculty to the Charioteer, and the Con- 
cupiſcent to one of the Horſes, which was reſty and un- - 
manapeable altogether, briſtly about the Ears, Deaf 
and Diſobedient both ro Whip and Spur, and the Iraſci- 
ble he makes very obſequious to the Bridle of Reaſon, 
and a(fiftent to it. As therefore in a Chariot, the Cha» 
rioteer is not mid!mg in Virtue and Bower, but one of 
the Horſes is worſe than his Guider, and yet better than 
his Fellow. So 'in the Soul, Plato gives not the mid- 
die place ro the principal 'part;z but ro that Faculty 
which has lefs of Reaſon than the principal part, and 
more than the Third. "This Order alfo obſerves the 
Analogy of che > mphonies, 5. e. of the Iraſcible to the 
Ratioual, as Hypate to Diateſſaron ; to the Concupiſcent, 
as Nete to Diapente, Of the Rational to the Concupiſ- 


cent, 
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cent, as Hypate to Nete a —— og But ſhould you 
place the Rational in the middle, you would make the 
Iraſcible farther from the Concupilcent ; thd ſome of the 
Philoſophers have taken the {raſcible and the 
cent Faculty for the ſelf ſame, by reaſon of their Li 
neſs. But it may be ridiculous to deſcribe the Firſt, 
Middle and Laſt by their Place ; fince we ſee Hypare 
higheſt in the Harp, loweſt in the Pipe, and whereſo- 
ever you place the Meſe in the Harp, provided it is 
tunable, it founds more acute than Hypare, and more 
grave than Nete. Nor does the Eye poſleſs the fame 
place in all Animals; but where-ever it is placed, it is 
natural for it to ſee. So a Pxdagogue, thd he goes 
not formoſt, bur follows behind, is ſaid to lead ; like 
the General of the Tran Army, 


Who ſometimes foug bt in Front, 
And kept Command, thi he retir'd upon't. 


But where ever he was, he was firſt, and chict in Pow- 
er. So inlike manner, the Faculties of the Sout are 
not ro be ranged in order of Place or Name, but ac- 
cording to their Power and Analogy. For, that in the 
Body of Man, Reaſon is in the higheſt Place, is acci- 
dental. But it holds the chief and higheſt Power, as 
Meſe to Hypate, in reſpe&t of the Concupiſcent; as to 
Nete, in reſpeCt of the Iraſcible. Inſomuch as it depreſ- 
ſes and heightens, and in fine, makes a Harmony, by 
abating what is too much, and by not ſuffering them 
to flat and grow dull. For what is moderate and ſym- 
metrous, is dehn'd by Mediocrity. Belides, it is an 
ImperfeCtion, to make the Mediocrities of the rational 
Power, which they call Sacred Beings, to be in the Pal- 
ſons. For in Chariots, the beſt of the Beaſts is not in 
the middle; nor is the Skill of Driving placed in the 
higheſt Place ; but it is a Mcdiocrity in the heguky 
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of the Swiftneſs and Slewneſfs of the Horſes. As the 
force of Reaſon takes up the Paſſions irrationally mov- 
ed, and reducing it ro Meaſure, conſtitutes a Mediocri- 
ty berwixt too much and too little. 

Why ſaid Plato that Speech was compoſed of Nouns 
and Verbs? For he ſeems to make no other Parts of 
Speech bur them.” Indeed Hamer, for the Help of Youth, 


has comprehended them all in one Verſe. 


*"Auns idy xAcvtieds T8 ovy egas aph iu 6iffe. 
For in it there*is Pronoun, Participle, Noun, Prepoſi- 
rion, Article, Comundti Fine gu Verb, the Par- 
ticle being put inſtead of the Prepoſition «s, for xat- 
nvd\ is faid in the ſame Senſe as *"Advrels. What then 
ſhall we ſay for Plato > That at firſt the Ancients called 
that a4y/©@;, or Speech which is now called Protgfus, Axi- 
om, or Sentence ; which as ſoon as a Man ſpeaks, he 
either ſpeaks true or falſe. This Speech conſiſts of a 
Noun and Verb, which Logicians call the Subject and 
Prezdicate. For when we hear this ſaid Secrates philoſo- 
phizeth, Socrates 5s changed, requiring nothing more, we - 
fay the one is true, the other is falſe. For very likely 
in the beginning Men wanted Speech and articulate 
Voice to enable them to expreſs at once the Paſhons and 
the Patients, and the Actions and the Agents, Now, 
fince Attions and AﬀeCtions are lively expreſſed by 
Verbs, and they that at and are afte&ted by Nouns, as 
he ſays, theſe ſeem to ſignifie. And one may ſay, the 
reſt ſignihe not. For inſtance, the Groans and Shricks 
of Stage-players, and even their Smiles and Apofiopeſe: 
make their Diſcourſe more emphatick. But they are 
not fo neceflary to {ignite any thing as a Noun and 
Verb, they being only aſciticious, to vary Speech; juſt 
as they vary Letters, who mark Spirits and Quantnies 
upon Letters, theſe being the Accidents and i 
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of Letters. As the Ancients have made manifeſt, whom 
ſixteen Leners ſufficed to ſpeak and write any hy 
Beſides, we muſt obſerve, that Plato ſays, —_ 
is compcs'd of theſe, not by theſe : as if Man 

fay ſuch a Medicine is compos'd of Wax and 

and another ſhould cavil at ir, becauſe Fire and Uren- 
fils are omitted, without which it cannot be made. Juſt 
ſo we may blame Plato for leaving out ConjunCtions, 
Prepoſitions, and the like. For Speech is not com» 
pos'd of them ; yer by their Means, and not without 
them, Speech muſt be compos'd. As, if a Man pro- 
nounce beateth, or 1s beaten, and put Socrates and Pytha- 
goras to the ſame, he ſhows he underſtands or means 
ſomething. - But let a Man pronounce 7c or For, and 
no more, none can conceive any Notion of a Body or 
Matter, and unleſs fuch Words as theſe be uttered with 
Verbs and Nouns, they are but empty Noiſe and 
Chartering : for neither alone, nor joyn'd one with ano- 
ther, do they ſignihe any thing, And joyn and con- 
found together ConjunCtions,' Articles, and Prepoſitions, 
ſuppoling you would make ſomething of them ; yer you 
will be taken to bable, and not to ſpeak Senſe. But 
when there is a Verb in conſtrution with a Noun, 
the Reſult is Speech and Senſe. "Therefore ſome do 
make only theſe two Parts of Speech. And perhaps Ho- 


mer Was Willing to declare himſelt of this Mind, when 
he ſays, 


# Lg q» 
ir} 7 loa}, is] evo ty. 


For by the Word ir & he uſually means a Verb, asin 
theſe Verſes. 


Q Wya, i wee, Ten ir Yuany ts; Terms, 


And 
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And 


Xaiqe mim & Eire ir& Sf dwipn nioerrar 
AtreyBy, dpag m3 $hggtty dragmitamu d4nas, 


For Jwy3y is neither ConjunCtion, Article nor Prepoſi- 
tion, nor is wuaayts Terms, but only an emphatick Verb 
of a baſe Afton, proceeding from a fooliſh Paſſion of 
the Mind. Therefore when we would praiſe or dif- 
praiſe Poets or Writers, we are wont to fay, ſuch a 
Man uſes Attick and good Words, and ſuch a one uſes 
raſcally Words ; and none can ſay that Thucydides or 
Demoſthenes ever uſed ſuch Articles. What then (may 
ſome fay) do rhe reſt of the parts conduce nothing to 
Speech ? I anſwer, they conduce, as Salt does to Victu- 
als, or Water to Rice. But Euenus calls Fire the beſt 
, Sawce. "Tho ſometimes there is neither occaſion for 
' Fire to boyl, nor for Salt to ſeaſon our Food, which 
we have always occaſion for.Nor has Speech always occaſi- 
on for Articles. I think I may fay it of the Latine Tongue, 
which is now the univerſal Language, that it has taken 
away all Prepoſitions, ſaving a tew, nor does it uſe any 
Articles, unleſs as Lace and Qrnament to Nouns. Nor is 
it any Wonder, ſince Hemer, who in fineneſs of Epick 
lurpaſſes all Men, has put Articley only to a few Nouns, 
like Handles to Cans, or Creſtsto Helmets. And theſe 
Verſes are remarkable, wherein the Articles are ex- 


prefled, viz. 


Atern NN wigs Ii cog vi urn beus 
To Tucuorndd 


And 


Toy, vpgn 3 nip 3 Umnegujey dhe 


And 


4 
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And ſome few beſides. But in a thouſand others, the 
Omiſfion of the Article hinders neither Perſpicuity nor 
Elegance of Phraſe. Now neither an Animal, nor an 
Inſtrument, nor Arms, nor any thing elſe is more hne, 
efficacious, or grateful, for the loſs of a part. Yet 
Speech, by raking away Conjundtions,* often becomes 
more perlwaſive ; as here, 


"AMaoy luby Tyuou vermeny, 40 d mw, 
"Aer TWired ms 127% wy Taxes dd Gy. 


And that of Demcſthenes, Themes 33 & minos.oy 6 147 Twy, 
Sy 3 my Vie id & axuyſTau Siren ihpy* T6. 9- 
wan, To Biupen, Ti covi, emmy veitor, Wray infdess 
u mlpyoy, Tray xovdVnors, Gray 631 x66ins. Ta Te 24064, Th re 
«Eicuor aur avIparres ah; 74 Tegmanite ns, And fur- 
ther, does not Midras at this Day inveigh, exclaim and 
thunder at the fame rare ? Xerggrove ral 77 4 Mead) as Are» 
witen& mTefiCamar Tihemoyy Tegterd, me amopptrs 
olfy, # mes duriy & gaps. Theretore the Figure 
Aſmderton, whereby Conjunctions arr omitted, is highly 
commended by Writers ot Rherorick. But ſuch as keep 
over ſtrict to the Law, and (according to Cultom) 
omit not a Conjungion, Rhetoriciuns blame them for 
uling a dull, flat, redious Style, withour any Variety 
in it. And in as much as Logicians mightily want 
Conjun&tions for the joyning together of their Axi- 
oms, as much as Chariotecers want Yoaks, and 
Ulyſſes wanted Withs toe tye GCrelop's Sheep ; this 
ſhows they are not parts of Speech, but a ConjurCtive 
Inſtrument thereof, as the Word Conjunttion imports, 
nor do they joyn all, but only fuch as are not ſpoken 
ſimply : Unleſs you will make a Cord part of the 
Burthen, Glew a part of a Book, or Diltriburion of 
Money part of the Government. For Demades ſays, 

Tha: 
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Vol V. 
That Money which is given to the People out of the Exche- 
gquer for publick Shows, is the Glew of 4 Democracy. A 
Corjunftion does juſt fo of ſeveral Propoſitions make 


ed Iron joyns Marble ; but: yet Iron neither is, nor is 
faid to be part of the Marble ; only by being mixt 
and joyned together, ſeveral things become one. But 
there be ſome, who think, that Conjunttions do not 
make any thing one, but that they are an enumera- 
tive Dialet, as of the Time when ſuch and ſuch 
were Magiſtrates. Moreover, as to the other parts 
of Speech, a Pronaun is manifeſtly a fort of Mo 
not only becauſe it has Caſes alike, but becauſe it 
makes a proper Declaration of Notians 

from things defined : nor do 1 know whether 

he ſays Socrazes, or he that ſays This Man, dots 
more by Name declare the Perſon. "The thing we 
call a Panrticiple, being a Mixture of a Verb and 
Noun, is nothing of it ſelf (as are not the common 
Names of Men and Women) but in conſtruRtion is put 
with others, in regard of 'Tenſes belonging to Verbs, 
in regard of Caſes tro Nouns. Logicians call them 
drdxazes, 5. ce. broken or tora of, as gegr6&r comes 
from gejrmu®, and wpggroy frgm owpgyr&, having 
the force both of Nouns and Verbs. And Prepoliti- 
ons are like to the Creſts, Bars, and 'Tyecs of a Hel- 


' met, which one may rather fay, do belong to Words, 


than are Words themſelves. Have you a care, they 
rather be nct pieces and ſcraps of Words, as they that 
are in haſte, write but and Pieces of Letters, 
For it is plain, that iuCaivas and Crivar are Abbrevia- 
tions of the whole Words, ns fGaivear and nts 
frives, and Tegrvitas for Tegmgyy yorhta, and xh(- 
Lewy for wgmiley. As, undoubtedly tor haſte and bre- 
vities fake, inſtead of »idss berer and nix hevrfer 

en 
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Men firſt ſaid vCordy and magyar. Therefore 
every one of theſe is of ſome uſe in Speech ; but nothing 
is a Part or Eletent of Speech (as has been ſaid) except 
a Noun and a Verb, which make the firſt Junture 
containing "Truth or Falſhood, which ſome call a Pro- 
polition or Protaſu, others an Axiom, and which Plgro 
called Speech. 


Plu- 
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Plurarch's Morals : 
Vol. V. s 


Of Moral Vertwe. 


Tranſlated out of the Greek by C.H. Eſq 


Deſign in this Effay is to treat of that 
Vertue , which is called and accounted, 
Moral, and is chiefly diſtinguiſhed from the 
Contemplative in it's having for the Matter 


thereof, the Paſſwns of the Mind, and for it's Form, * 


t Reaſon: And herein to confder the nature of 
it; how it ſubliſts : And whether that Part of the Soul 
wherein 3 it refhdes be indued with Reaſon, of i it's own, 

inherent in it ſelf, or whether it participates of that 
which is foreign ; And if the latter ; whether after the 
manner of thoſe. things which are mingled with 
what is better then themſelves ; or rather as bei 
diſtin& it ſelf, but yet under the Dominion and Super- 
——; of another, it may be ſaid ro partake of the 
Power the predommant Faculty. For that it is 
—_ for Vertue to exiſt and continue altogether in- 
of Matter and free from all Mixture, I take 
__ moſt manifeſt. Burt in the firſt place I conceive 


it 
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it may be very uſeful briefly to run over the Opinions 
of other Philoſophers, not ſo much for the vanity of 
giving an Hiſtorical Account :hereof,as that they being 
premiſed Ours may thence receive the greater Light and 
be more firmly eſtabliſhed. 

To begin then with Menedemw of Eretria he took 
away both the Number and the Differences of Vertue, 
by aſſerting it to be but One although diſtinguiſhed by 
ſeveral Names; Holding that in the fame manner as 4 
Mortal and a Man are all One, fo what we call Tem- 
perance, Fortitude , and Fuſtice are but one and the 
ſame thing. As for Ariſton of Chio. He likewiſe made 
Vertue to be but One in Subſtance and called it . Sanity, 
which as it had refpe&t to' This, or That was to be va- 
rioully multiplied and diſtinguiſhed : Juſt after the 
the ſame manner as if any one ſhould call our Size 
when applied to any White Object by the Name of 
* White-lookgwhen to one that is Black, by the Name of # , 
t Black-look, or by any other ſuch like afe#ed Name, 
and fo in other Matters. For according to him Ver- 
te when it conſiders fuch things as we either ought 
to do or not to do, is called Prud-mce ; When it mo- 
derates our Deſires, and preſcribes the Meafure and 
Seaſon for our Pleaſures, 1. inperance , and when it 
governs the commerce and mutual Contracts of Man- 
kind,7-/7:ce.In the fame manner for inſtance as a Knife is 
one and the /ume Knife (till norwirthitinding ſometimes 
it cuts one thing,ſometimes another, and juſt as Fire does 
operate upon different matter,and yer retain the ver [ame 
Nature, Unto which Opinion, it ſeems alſo as if Zens 
the Citiean did in lome meaſure incline; He dehning 
Prudence Whilz it diſtributes to every Man his own, 
to be Juſtice ; When it teaches whar we are to choole 
and what to reject or avoid, Temperance; and with 
reſpeft to what is to be born or ſuffered, Fornatude : 
Bur it is to be obſerved that they who take upon __ 

Ft t 
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Zeno's Notions do ſuppoſe him to mean 
he calls Prudence. Bur then C 


He 17 
pokes 
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However all theſe do commonly agree in thi 
Thing, viz. in fu Virtue a yu yr | 
tion and Faculty the |; diretive 

bs is the 


to be Reaſon it ſelf, ERS 
that pare of the Soul which is the ſear of 

and called Brurd or Irrational, not to 
by any Phyſical Difference from that 
but that that pare of the Soul (which they 
Direfive) being wholly turned abour and 
it's Afﬀetions, and by thoſe ſeveral Alterations whi 
are hr in it with reſpeR either to Habit or Diſe 
Poſition, cicher Vice or Vertue, without ha- 
ving any thing in it ſelf that is really Bruta! or Ira 


TR 


ti 


: 
] 


- 
: 
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Fe 


. tional, But is then called Brutal or Irrational, when 


by the over ruling and prevailing Violence of our Ap- 


petites it is ied on to abſurd and vicious © 


apainſt the Judgment on. P 
according to them, mn Prayer Noo. ro. 
temperate reaſon, that through 8 perverſe and vici- 
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gus Judgment is grown over vebement and head- 


"bs ic ſcems to me, all theſe Philoſophers were per- 
fet ſtrangers to the clearnefs and truth of this Poinr, 
That we Every one of us are inrealiry Twofold and Com- 
pound: For diſcerning only that Compoſition in us which 
of the rwo is moſt evident, namely chat of the 
Soul and the Body; of the other they knew no» 
thing at all. And yet that in the Soul it ſelf alfo 
there is a certain Compoſition of ewo diſſimilar and 
diſtinft Natures, the Brutal on whereof as another 
Body is neceflarily and phy com with 
nn fat oo nu Ar hm Bo me poem 
to Pythagoras himſelf : As ſome have gueſſed front his 
having introduced the Study of Muſick amongſt his 
Scholars, for the more ecalie calming and aſſwaging 
the Mind : as well knowing that I is not in every part 
of it Obedient and Subject to s and Diſcipline, 
tior indeed by Reaſon'only to be recovered and retreived: 
trom Vice, but requires ſome other kind of perſwaſives 
to cooperate with it, to diſpoſe it to ſuch a _ 
and gentleneſs as that it may not be utterly intractable 


y and plainl ion 
eine the Sn of ths Unnſs to be neither tow 
ple, uniferm O——_—_ L ne being mixed, 


az it were, and made up which is always the 
ſame and of That which is otherwiſe in ſome places it 
is continually governed and carried about after an an- 
form manner in one and the ſame powerful and; pre- 
dominant Order, and in other places. is divided into 
Motions and Circles one contrary to the other, unſettled 
and fortuitous, whence are derived the Beginnings and 
Generation of all Things. And fo in like manner the 
Soul of Man being a pars or portion of That of the Uni 
verſe, and framed upon reaſons and proportions an 

Ft z fwerable 
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ſwerable to it, cannot be fimple and all of the ſame Na- 
cure, but muſt have One pare that is Intelligens and 
rational, which naturally ought to have Dominion over 
a Man: And Another which being Subje# to Paſſions, 
Erational, extravagant and unbounded ſtands in need 
of direftion and reſtraint, And This laſt is i in ſub- 
divided into Two other parts, One whereof al- 
_ > is called Concupiſcible ; and the Orher, 
4s gyms. part ye this and Gmerimes 
wi. Reaſon - gives reſpeCtively to either of them 
Strength and Vigor, is called Iraſcible. And that 
which chiefly diſcovers the —— the One 
end the Oddo, are the frequent Conzeſts of the Intele# 
and Reaſon with Coneupiſcence and Anger, it _ 
the Nature of things that are different araongſt them- 
ſelves to be often times repugnant and diſobedient to 
what is beſt of all. 
nat ge org. gas mar rng pag 
UPON, as y enough appears w 
_——_— op 009mg ae ane ga 
ble and Coneupyſcible together, ning one to 
the other, wird, - were A Low Thirſt and 
Defire of Revenge : However to the laſt he conſtantly 
rears oa. the Senſual and Irational was wholly di- 
ſtin& fram the Iwrellefus! and Rations! part of the Soul ; 
not that it is ſo abſolutely devoid of Reaſon neither as 
thoſe Faculties of the Soul which are Senſative, Nutritive 
and Vegetative, and are common to us With Brute- 
Beaſts and Plants, For Theſe are always deaf to the 
| Voice of Reaſon and uncapable of it, and may in ſome 
fort be faid to derive themſelves from Fi and 
Blood, and to be inſeperably atrached to the Body and 
devoted to the ſervice thereof ; but the Other Senſual 
Part ſubjett to the ſudden Effres of the Paſſions and 
deſticute of any Reaſon of its own, is yet nevertheleſs 
mcrclly ahora to hear and gbey the — 
Fude ment 
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Fudgment; to have regard to it, and to ſubmit it ſelf 
to be regulated and ordered according to the Rules and 
Precepes thereof, unleſs it happen to be utterly cor- 
rupted and vitiated by Pleaſure, which is deaf to all in- 
firuftion and by a /uxurious way of Living, 

As for thoſe who wonder how it ſhould come to 
paſs, that, that which is —_—— ſelf, ſhould ' yer 
become obſequious to the diCtates of Righr Reaſon, 
ſeem to me, not to have duely conltfered the 4 
and Power of Reaſon , how great and extenſive it is, 
and how far it isable to carry and extend it's Authori- 
ty and command, not ſo much by harſh and Arbit 
methods, as by ſoft and gentle means, which pe | 
more,and gain Obedience ſooner then all the Severities 
and Violences in the World. For even the Spirits, 
the Sinews, Bones, and other parts of the Body, are 
deſtitute of Reaſon, but yet no ſooner do they feel the 
leaſt Motion of the ll , ſhaking, as it were, (though . 
never ſo gently) the Reins of Reaſon, but all of thera 
Obſerve their Order, __—— and pay a 
ready Obedience. As for in , the Feet, it the 
Impulſe of 'the Mind be to run, immediately betake 
themſelves to their Office ; Or if the Motion of the 
Will be, for the throwinz or lifting up of ably thing, 
the Hand: in a moment fall to rheir buſineſs. And 
this Sympathy and Conſens of the Brutal Faculties to 
Right Reaſon , and the ready Conformity of them 
thereto Homer has moſt admirably ex in theſe 
Verſes. 


In tears diſſolved She mourns her Conſorts Fate, 

So great her ſorrows, ſcarce her charms more greas. 

Her tears Compaſſion in Ulyſlces move, 

And fill bis Breaſt with Pity and with Love; 

Ter Artful he bis Paſſion ſecreet keeps, 

It rages in bi: Heart ; And there be inward weeps! 
Ff 2 Liks 
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Like Steelor Ivory, th for poblh Sanh, * 
Placed by ſome Statuaries chilful band 
And when « gentle fear would force i199, 


He hides is faling or Commando is Ap. 


Under ſuch perfeRt SubjeQion to his Reaſon and Fuſe 
ment had he even his Spiries, his Bloed and his Tears. 

moſt evident Proof of this Matter we have alſo From 
hence, that our natura! Deſires and Motions are as 
ſoon repreſled and quieted as we know we are cither by 
Reaſon or Law forbidden to approach the Fair Ones 
we at the foſt view had ſo great. a Paſſion for: A 
thing which moſt commonly happens to thoſe who are 
aptto fall in Love at fight with beaurifal Women with- 
out knowing or examining who they are ; for no ſooner 
do they ; "mer find their Error, by diſcovering the 
Perſen with whoſe charms they were before captivated 


or Fiſh (finely drefled, and by that means artificially * 


diſguiſed,) with afure and a v Sto- 
ns wy pdt] oy you 


[ 
- 
4 
2D 
1 


and our whole Frame is diſordered by the nauſcous 
and womitings thereby occaſioned. I fear [1 

| be Wager oedatad 

and Safiznces wo infert ja this Diſcourſe if 1 
take notice of the Lute, the Harp, the Pipe and 

the Flute, and ſuch like Muſical Inſtruments invented 

by Art and to the Raiſing or Allaying of Huy 

man Paſſions : V Which Lraanbs are You ge 
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and Senſe do yet moſt readily accommodate themſelves 
to the + to our Paſſions and our Mamers, 
either indulging our Melancholy, increafing our Mirth, 
or feeding our H/antoneſ; as we happen at that time to 
be di And therefore it is reported of Zeno him- 


ſelf that going one day to the Theatre, to hear Amabens 

Sing to the Lute, he called ro his Scholars, Come, ſays 

he, Let us go and learn what Harmony and Muſlick, the 

Guts and Sinews of Beaſts, nay even Wood and Bones 

ETC pe oma Proportion aud 
r 


But to let theſe things paſs I would gladly know of 


Dogs, _ or Birds by 6 feeding and 1eaching, 
brought to ſo high a degree ion, as that they 
"cr hayden. hr ſome words ; and by 
their Motions,. Geſtures and all their Afticns ſhall ap- 
prove themſelves governable, and become uſeful to us : 
And when alſo they find Achilles in Homer encouraging 
Horſes as well as Men to Battle ; whether, 1 ſay, after all 
this, they can yet make any wonder or doubt whether 
thoſe Faculties of the Mind to which we owe our An» 
ger, our Defires, our Jes and our Sorrows, be of ſuch a 
Nature that they are capable of being Obedient to Reaſon, 
and fo affefted by it, as to conſene and become intirely 
Subje, to it : Conſidering eſpecially that theſe Faculties 
are not ſcared withoue us, or ſeperated from us, or 
formed by any thing which is not i» us, or hammer'd 
out by force and violence : bur as they have by Nature 
their intire dependance upon the Soul fo they are ever 
converſant and bred up with it, and alſo receive their 
final complement and perfection from ſe, cuſtom and 
praftice for which reaſon the Greeks very properly call 
Manners "Hs: For they are nothing elſe in ſhort bur 
certain Qualities of the Irrational and Brutal part of 
the Mind, and hence by them are fo named in that 

&& of this 
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this Brutal and Irrational part of the Mind being for- 
med and moulded - by Right Reaſon, -by long Cnſtom 
and U/e, which they call "Eves, has theſe Pualities 
or Duiffjerences ſtampt upon it. Not that Reaſon (6 
much as attempts, to eradicate our Paſſions and Aﬀedt- 
ons, which is neither poſſible nor expedient; but 
only to keep them within due bounds, reduce them 
into good Order, and fo direft them to a+ good 
End ; ard thus maketh Moral Vertue to conſiſt not in 
a kind of Inſenſibility or total Freedom from Paſſions, 
but in the well orde ms our Paſſions, and keeping 
them within mequre, which is effefted by 1ſdom 
+ and Prudetice, bringing the Faculries of that part of 
the S-w/ where our Afﬀettions and Appetite are ſeated 
to a good Habit, For theſe Three things are common- 
i ly held to be in the So/, namely, a Faculty or Aptitude, 
1 P.ſſion, and Habit. "This Aptitude or Faculty then is the 
Pranciple or very Matter of Paſſions, as for Example, 
the Power or Aptitude to be Angry, to be Aſhemed, to be 
Confident and Bold, or the like 3 Paſſion is the actual 
Exerciſe of that Aptitude or Faculty, as Anger, Shame, 
Confidence or Boldneſs ; and Habit is the ſtrength, firm- 
neſs and eſtabliſhment of the Diſpoſition or Faculty in the” 
Ira al part of the Soul gotten by continual T'/e and 
Cuſtom, and which according as the Paſſions are we! 
or i// governed anddireted, becomes either Verrue or Vice. 
' Bur Foraſmuch as Philoſophers do not make a!! Vertue 
to conſiſt in a Mediocrity, nar call it Moral ; to ſhew 
the diflerence more clearly it will be neceflary to take 
our riſe a little further off. Of all things then in the 
Univerſe ſoine do exilt abſolutely, ſimply tor themſelves 
only, others again relativeh for and with regard to «s. 
Among thote things which have an Abſolute and Simple 

Exiſtence, are the Earth, the Heavens, the Stars and 
Sea, and of ſuch things as have their Being relatively 
| with reſpect to us are Good and Ewl,things defirable and 


ro 
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to be avoided, and Things pleaſant and burrful. And ſeeing 
that both are the proper Objects of Reaſon;while it conſiders 
the former which are abſolutely and for themſelves, ir 
is Scientifical and Contemplative ; and when the arher 
which have reference to us,it is Delaberative ard Prattical : 
And as the proper Vertue in the latter caſe is Prudence, 
in the former it if Science. And between the one and 
the other namely between Prudence and Science there is 
this difference, that Prudence conſiſts in a certain Appli- 
eation and Relation of the Contemplative Faculties of the 
Soul ro choſe which are Prafical, for the Government 
of the Senſual and Irrational Part according to Reaſon, 
to which purpoſe Prudence has ofren need of Fortune ; 
Whereas neither of chat nor of Deliberation has Science 
any occaſion or want to attain it's ends ; foraſmuch as 
ir has nothing to conſider but ſuch things 9s remain al- 
ways the ſame: For as a Geometrician never deliberates 
about a Triangle whether all its three Angles be equal to 
two right Angles, becauſe of that he has a clear and 
diſtin&t knowledge : And Men uſe to deliberate about 
ſuch things only as are ſometimes in one ſtate or con- 
dirion and ſometimes im another , and not of thoſe 
which are always firm and immutable : fo the Mind 
whtn meerly Contemplative exerciling it felf about 
firſt Principles and things permanent, ſuch as retaining 
the ſame nature are incapable of mutation, has no room 
or occaſion for Deliberation. Whereas Prudence, de- 
ſcending to Actions full of Error and Confuſion, is very 
often under the neceſſity of encountering with fortuirous 
accidents, and in doubeful Caſes of making uſe of Delibe- 
ration, and to reduce thoſe Deliberations into Practice, 
of calling alſo ro irs Aſfiſtance even the Irrational 
Faculties, Which are (as it were) forceably drag'd 
to go along with and by that means to give a certain 
Vigor or Impetus to its Determinations. For its Deter- 
minations do indeed want ſomething which py 
A 


Praftical Reaſon governing our Ations according to 
the Order of Nature, is to corredt the Exceſſe: as well 
as the Defefi: of the Paſſions by reducing them to a 
true Mediocrity, For as when through infirmity of the 
Mind, efteminacy, fear or lazineſs the vehemence and 
keeneſs of the Appetites are fo abated, that they are 
ready to ſink and fall ſhort of the Good at which they 
are aimed and directed, there is then this Pratieal Reaſati 
at hand exciting and rouſing and puſhing them on- 
wn yan. A other hand when it out too 
taught is hurried beyond all meaſure, there alſo is the 
ſinate Reaſon ready to bring it again within compaſs and 
pita ſtop to its carrier : thus preſcribing Bounds 
and giving Law to the Motions of the Paſſions it pro- 
duces in the Irrationa! Part of the Sou! theſe Moral 
Vertues, (of which we now treat) which are nothing 
elſe but the mean between Exceſs and Defe#. For it 
cannot be ſaid that «tf Vertue conliſts in Mediocrity, 
fince Wiſdom or Prudence, (one of the Intellefias! Ver- 
rues) ſtanding in no need of the Irrational Faculties, as 
being ſeared in that Part of the Sou! which is pure and 
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immixed and free from all Paſſions, is of it ſelf abfo- 
lutely perfeft, the utmoſt Extremityand Power of Rea- 
ſm, whereby we attain to that perfeftion of knowledge 
which is ir ſelf moſt Divine and renders us moſt Hap- 
Pp Whereas Moral Vertue, which becauſe of the 
Body is fo neceſlary, to us, and to put things in Prefiice 
ſtands in need of the Inſtrumenra! Miniſtry of the Paſ 
ſions, (as being fo far from promoting the Deftruttion and 
Abolition of the Irrational Powers as to be altogether im- 
ployed in the due regulation thereof) is with reſpe&t to 
its Power or Quality the very top and extremity of Per- 
fefion, but in reſpe&t of the proportion and quantity, 
which ir determines, it is Medocrity, in that it takes 
away all Exceſs on the one hand, and cures all Defe#; 
on the other. 

Now Mean or Mediecrity may be differently under- 
ſtood, For there is ove mean which is compounded 
and made up of the two ſimple extreams, as in Colors, 
fro, of White and Black ; and another, where that which 
contains and is contained, is the Medium between the 
containing and the contained, as, for inſtance, the Num- 
ber VIII, between XII and IV. And a #hird fort there 
is alſo, whith participates of neither extream, as for Ex- 
ample, all choſe things which as being neither Good nor 
Evil in themſelves we call Adiapberous or Inaifferens. Bur 
in none of theſe ways can Vertue be aid to be a 
Mediecrity : For neither is it a muxture of Vices 3 
comprebending that which is defettive and ſhort, i \t 
comprebended by that which runs out into Exceſs; Nor 
yet is, it exempt from the Inperueſity, and ſudden Effarts 
of the Paſſions, in which Exceſs and Defett do properly 
take place. But Moral Vertue ly doth and fo is 
commonly taken, eſpecially to in a Mean or Me- 
diecrity moſt like to cbat which there is in our Greek Mu- 
ſick and Harmony, whereas there are the higbeſt and 
leweſt Muſical Notes in the extremities of the Scale, 
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called * Nete and Hypate, fo like- 
®* Ni]u Kea? Undl]n. wiſe is there in the middle thereof 

between theſe two another Muſica 
ft Mioy, Note, and that the ſwecteſt of all, 

called f Meſe (i. e. mean) which 
doth as perfetly avoid the extream ſharpneſ3 of the 
one, as it doth the over flameſ; of the other. And fo al. 
ſo Vertue being a Motion and Power which is exerciſed 
about the Brutal and Irrational Part of the Soul takes 
away the "Remiſſion and Intenſion and in a word the 
Exceſi and Defett of the Appetite: reducing thereby e- 
very one of the Paſſions to a due Mediocrity and perfe& 
State of Reftitude. 

To begin then with Fortitude ; that is faid to' be the 
mean between Cowardize and Raſſmeſi, whereof the one 
is a Defe# , as the other is an Exceſs of the Iraſcible Fa- 
culry ; Liberality between ſordid Parſomnony on the one 
hand and extravagant Predigality on the ether ; Clemen- 
c between Inſenſibility of injuries, and its oppoſite re» 
vengeful Cruelty ; and fo of Fuſtice and Tempe#ance; the 
former being, the mean between giving and diſtributing 
more or leſs then is due in all Contrats, Aﬀairs and 
Buſineſs berween Man and Man, and the latter a juſt 
Mediocrity between a ſtupid Apathy touched with no ſenſe 
mbſp of Pleaſure, and diflolute ſoftneſs abandoned 
manner of Senſualities. 
hence (namely from this inſtance of Temperance) 
it isthat we are moſt clearly given to underſtand the 
difference berwen the Irrational and the Rational Facul- 
ties of the Soul, and that it fo plainly a to us, 
that the Paſſions and Aﬀeions of the Mind are quite a 
diſtin? thing from Reaſon, For otherwiſe never 
ſhould we be able to diltinguſh Continence from Tempe- 
rence, nor Incontinence from Intemperance in Luſt and 
Pleaſures, if it were one and the ſame Faculty of the 
Soul, wherewith we Reaſon and Fudge, and whereby we 
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Defire and Cover. Now Temperance is that whereby Rea- 
ſon governs and manages, (as it were ſome Wild Cres- 
tre brought up by hend and made quite rame and 
gentle) that part of the Sou! which is ſubjet to the Paſs 
fins, having gained an abſolute /7:#ory over all it's 
Apperites, and brought them entirely under the Domi- 
nion of ir. Whereas we call it Continence, when Reaſon 
has indeed gain'd the Maſtery over the Appetite; and 
prevail againſt them, rhough not ſo oleerly and indi/pu- 
rablybut that, They being perverſe and continuing to ſtrug- 
gle, as not having wholly ſubmitted chemſelves, it is 
not without great difhculty able to preſerve its Govern- 
ment over them, being forced to retain and hold them 
in, and keep them within compaſs as it were with 
ftripes with the Bit and Bridle, while the mind all the 
time is full of nothing bur Agony, Contentions and 
Confuſion. All which Plato endeavours to illuſtrate 
by a ſimilitude of the Charior-Horſes of the Soul the 
one whereof being more way not only kicks and flings 
at bim that is more gentle and traable but alſo thereby 
þ troubles and diſorders the driver himſelf, that he is 
forced ſometimes to hold him hard in, and ſometimes a- 
gain to give him his head 


Leaſt from his hands the Purple Reins ſhould ip. * 


as Hmonides ſpeaks, 4a 6a 
And from hence we may ſee why Continenge is not 
thought worthy to be placed in the number of perfe# 
Vertues, but is taken to be a degree wider Veriue. For 
there is not therein preduced a Meavocrity ariting from 
a Hmphony of the worſt with the better, nor are the 
Exceſſes of the Paſſions retrenched ; nor yet doth th: 
Appetite become obedient and ſubſervient to the reaſor 
able Faculties, but both makes and fee!; Ciforder ay . 
diſturbance, being repreſſed by violence and conſtrain, 
anc 
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and, as it were by neceſſity, as iti a Sedition or Faftion 
in a City or State, the contending Parties breathing no- 
thing but War and deſtruftion and ruin to one ano- 
ther do yet cohabie together, (it may be) within the 
compaſs of the ſame Walls ; infomuch that the Soul of 
the Incontinent Perſon with reſpett to the conflicts and 
incongruities therein may very properly be compared to 
the City, 


Wherein all forts of Luxury abound; 
Where with Huzza's and groans the Streets reſound. 


And upon the ſame Grounds itis that Incontinace is held 
to be ſomething leſs then Vice allo, but Intemperance to 
be a compleat and perfet Vice ; for that therein not the 
Appetite only but Reeſen likewiſe is debauched and cor- 
rupted, and as the farmer incites and puſhes forward the 
Deſires and AﬀeCtions to that which is Evil, (o this by 
—_ an il! Fudgment is cafily led to conſent and agree 
to the loft whiſpers and tempting allurements of corrupt 
Luſts and Paſſions, and ſoon loſeth all Senſe of fin and 
evil; Whereas Incontinence preſerves the Fudgment, by 


the help of Reaſon righe and ſound, but yet by the in 


refitable Force and Violence of the Paſſtons is even a» 
gon Fudement drawn away. Moreover in theſe re- 
pets following it differeth alſo from Intemperance : In- 
aſmuch as Reaſon in that is over-powered by Paſſion, but 
in «his it never ſo much as ſtruggleth : The inconrment 
Perſon after a noble reſiſtance is at laſt forced to ſubmit 
to the Tyranny of his Luſt: and follow their guidance, 
but the intemperate approves them, and glady goes 
along with and ſubmits to them ; He feels remorſe for the 
Evil he commits, while the other prides himſelf in Lewd- 
weſt and Vice ; Again the one wilfully and of his own ac- 
cord runs into fin, while the other even againſt his Will 
is forced to abandon that which is good, : 
An 
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And this difference between them is not to be colleted 
only from their A#:ons, but may as plainly afo bediſ. 
_— For at this rate do intemperate 
Perſons uſe to talk, 


What Fop would quit Loves Pleaſares for « Crown ? 

Or live without them were the World bis own ? 

"Tir Love that makes the nauſeous Drought of Life go 
(down. 


And thus fays another, 


The Joys of Wine and Beauty once ſecured, 
The reſt of Life perhaps may be endured, 


As if from his very Soul he were wholly abandoned 


and given up to Pleaſures and Voluptuouſneſi, and & 
ven overwhelmed therein. And much of the ſame 


Mind was he, and his Judgment as totally depreved by his 
Paſſions who ſaid, 


Lee me, ye dull «xd Formal Fops, alone 
EE Shtnbaten 


But quite another Spirie do we fig] runing through 
the Sings of the bncontinent, 


Blame Nature only for it, blame not me, 
Wuld ſhe permit, 1 then ſhould Vertuous be. 


Says ane of them, And another, 


Ah ! "Tis decreed by Fate : We know, "tis true, 
We know theſe Vertuer, which we ne're purſue. 


And 
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And a Third, 


; What will my ſwelling Paſſions Force 4ſſwage ? 
Ns more can I ſuſtain this Tempeſt”; Rage, 
Then Anchors Flook, drope on looſe ground, a Storm. 


Where and not improperly he compares the Flook of an 
Anchor dropt in loſe ground, to that il grounded, feeble 
and irrefolute Reaſon which by the Vanity, Weakneſs 
and Luxury of the Mind is ealily- brought to forſake 
the Judgment. And the like Metaphor has another 
made uſe of happily enough in theſe Verſes 


To us, in Ships, moor'd near the Shore who he, 
(Tho' ftrong the Cables;) when the Winds riſe high, 
Cables ll prove but * ſmall Securiyy, 


*5 zogr (non, ut male in vulgat. ty xegre ) cum Turnebo, 
Camerario, &c. Plutarchum ſcripfhſe puto. 


Where by the Cables the Poet means the Fudgment op- 
poſing it ſelf againſt all that is Evil or Dyboneſt,which is 
however oftentimes diſturbed and broken by violent and 
ſudden Guts of the Paſſions. For, the Intem- 
perate are born away def and with full Sail to their 
Pleaſures, to themWhey deliver up themſelves intirely, 
and rhither it is they bend their whole courſe. While 
the Incontinent, indirefily only as endeavouring to ſuſtain 
and repel the Afſaults of the Paſſions and withſtand 
their Temprations, is cither «lured and does as it were 
flide into Evil, or ele is plunged violently into it whether 
he will or no. As Timo in his bitter way of Railew 
reproaches Anaxarchus, 


When faſt the dogged Anaxarchus ſtrove 
The Power of Vertue *ore his Mind to prove, 


Firm, 
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Firm, ebough he ſeem'd, 4nd obſtinately good, 

In vain #&* Impulſe of Temper he withſtood. 
Nature recoil'd ahatever he cruld do, 

He (aw thoſe ill, which yet he did purſue : 

In this net. ſingle other Sophiſts r00 

Felt the ſame Force, which they could n're ſubdue, 


And neithef « Wiſe-man, Continent but Temp-rate, not 
a Fool, Incontment, but Intemperate, the one taking 1118 
pleaſure and delight in Good, the other having no dif- 
pleaſure againſt Evil. And therefore hicontmence is ſaid 
to be found only in a Mind that is Sophytrcal, (or which 
barely mukes a ſhew of being governed and direted 
by Prudence) and which has indeed the uſe of Reaſon 
but in {o @:<4 and faint a manner, that it is not able 
to perſevere in that which it know+ to be righe. 

And thus having ſeen the diverſity berween Inconti« 
mence art Intemperance ; as for Continence and Internperances 
their Diftcrenc: s are Analogous and be. proportic n to theſe 
of the orher,bu in contrary 1elpetts. Fir Remorſe, Grief and 
Indig 110m do always accompany Contmence 3 whereas in 
the Mind of a Temperate Ver lon there 3s all over fuch an 
Evenneſs, Cam and Firmneſ;, t:'at fecing with what 
wondertul eatinefs and tranquillity the Irrational Facu!* 
ties yo als g with Reaſon and fubmit to 11s Nirections, 
one cannot bur cal! ra Mind that of the Foct, 


Swift the Command ran through tbe raging, deep, 
Th' Obedient Haves compoic tbemſein 8 to flerp. 


Ream hiving quite Ceadned and repret'n tie vehoment, 
raging, and fur ':1, M41 of the Paſſions aww ice 
ons: And tr ys wilo whole Athi! ce Nate does ne- 
cellari,y requi-e, art by it rendred fo aprevable and 
conle a ing, lo fubn hve, f, endly and c «5perative in 
the Execution of all guud Deligns and Furpoſes, that 
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they neither out-yun it, nor recede from it, nor behave 
themſelves diſorderly, nor ever ſhew the leaſt Diſcbedience ; 
but every Apperice willingly and chearfully purſues it's 
dictates. 

As Sucking Foal rans by bis Mother-Mare. 


Which very much confirms what was ſaid ate: of 
thoſe who are rue Philoſophers,namely, that they alone ds 
that voluntarily, which all others > agzinſt cheir ills 
for fear of the Laws : Being diverted and reſtrained from 
the purſuit of their Pleaſures, as it were by the Hazard 
«nd Apprebenſion of being bitten by 
® Lego Ag gif ut a mad Dog,or an Antipathy,® dread 
ex 1. $$. reponendum and honour for «a Wild Cat, baving 
eſſe pro 74M4% Viz regard ro nothing elſe in the Mas- 
cenſer Xylander in Ant® ,s, bur their own Danger. 
nes. 6d foes It is mexifeft then from what 
has been diſcourſed, that the Sou! does perceive within 
it ſelf, ſomething that is frm and immovable, retally 
diſtin from it's Paſſions and Apperites, as being whas 
it does always oppoſe and is ever contending with, But 
ſeme there are nevertheleſs, who Afhrm that Reaſon and 
Paſſion do not materially difter from one another ; and 


chat there is not in the Soul any FaRtion,Sedition or Dif-- 


ſenſion, of two ſeveral agd contending Faculties, but only 
a ſhifting, converſion or Alternation of the ſame Reaſon 
or Rational Faculty from one {ide to the other backward 
R—_—_ which by cordon pet > 

5 of the change is not perceptible us ; there- 
- _ fore that we do not* conſider that 
* Pro &y ovyep®r7#, the ſame Faculty, of the Soul is by 
ut peſime baberur in Nature ſo adapted as to be ca- 


vulgar. legere placuit ! 
ov avvopw yas, & ſic pable _— on Car _ 
pulchre cobavent omnia. ? - gr and of Fear ; of 


«rawn to the Commilſion of any Lewdneſs or Evil by the 
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Allurements of Pleafure,and afterwards of being again re- 
trieved from it. And as for Luſt, Anger, Fear and ſuch like 
Paſſions, they will have them tot e nothing but perverſe O- 
pinions and falſe Fudgments,notariling or formed in any im- 
ferior Part of the Soul,peculiarly belonging to them,but be» 
ingthe advances and returns or the Morions forward and 
backward, the good {:hrungs and more vehement Efforts,and 
in a word —_ and Entrgies of the whole 
rational and dire&ive Faculty as are ready to be turned 
this way or chat with the greateſt caſe imaginable, like 
the ſudden Motions ahd Irruptions in Children, the vio- 
lence and impetuoſity whereof by reaſon of their im- 

becillity and weakneſs are very fleeting and inconſtant. | 
But theſe Opinions are againſt common Senſe and 
Experience, for no Man ever felt ſuch a ſudden change 
in himſelf, as that whenever he choſe any thing, he in- 
mediately judged it fir to be choſen, or that on the orber 
hand, whenever he judged any thing fit to be choſen, 
he immediately made choice of it, Neither does the 
Lover who is convinced by Reaſon that his Amour is fir 
to be broken off, and that he ought ro ſtrive againſt his 
Paſſion, therefore immediately ceaſe to Love ; nor on 
the other ſide doth he deſiſt reaſoning and ceaſe from be- 
ing able to give a righe Judgment of things even then, 
when being ſoftned and overcome by Luxury he delivers 
himſelf up a Captive to his Luſts : But as while by the 
Aſſiſtance of Reaſon he makes oppoſition to the Efferes 
of his Paſſions, they yet continue to ſolicit and at laſt over- 
come him, fo likewiſe when he is overcome and forced ro 
ſubmit ro them by the light of Reaſon does he plainly diſ- 
cern and know that he has done am1ſ7; fo that neither 
by the Paſſions is Reaſon Effaced and deſtrozed nor yet 
by Reaſon is he reſcued and delrwered from them, bur be- 
ing toffſed to and tro berween the one and the other, he 
is a kind of Neuter and participates in common of them 
both. And thoſe, methinks, who imagin that one 
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while the Direflive and Rationa! Part of the Soul is 
changed into Concupiſcence and Luſt, and that by and by 
Reaſon oppoles it ſelf againſt them, and hey are changed 
in to that, are not much unlike them, who make the 
Sport:z-man and his Game not to be two but one Body, 
Waich by a nimble and Dexterous Mutation of it ſelf, 
one while appears in the ſhape of the Hun:ſman, and at 
another turn puts on the Form of a 1d Beaſt : For as 
theſe in a plain evident matter ſeem to be ark Blind, 
ſo they in the otber Caſe bely even their own Senſes, 
ſkeing they mult needs feel in themſelves not only a 
change or mutation of one and the ſame thing, but a 
downright ſtruggle and quarrel berween two ſeveral and 
ditmi Faculties. 

Bur is not fay theythe Deliberative Power and Facul- 
ty of a Man often divided in it /e/f and diſtrated among 
ſeveral Opinions contrary to one another about that which 
is expedient, and yet is but ene, fomple uniform thing. All 
this we gran to be true, but it does not reach the Caſe 
we are ſpeaking of ; for That part of the Seoul where 
Reaſon and Fudgment are ſeated is not at Variance with it 
felt bu: by one and the ſame Faculty is converſant about 
differen: Realunings, or rather there is but one ſimple 


Power of Reaſoning which imploys it ſelf on ſeveral - 


Arguments as ſv many &fferene Subje&t Matters. And 
therefore it is that no diſturbance or unealineſs accom- 
panies thoſe Reaſonings or Deliberations, whete the 
Paſſions do not at all wnerpoſe : Nor are we at any 
time forced as it were, to chooſe any thing contrary to 
the dictates of our own Reaſon, bur, when as in a Bal- 
lance, lume lurking hidden Paſhon lays ſomething in the 
Scale againit Realon to weigh it down. And this often 
fails out to be the caſe, where it is not Reaſoning that is 
oppoſed ro Reaſoning, but either Ambition, or Emulation, 
or Favour or Fea/oujie or Fear, making a ſhew as it there 
were a variance or contelt berween two diftering Rea- 
ſon; according to that of *f-->-, Shame 
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Shame in denyal, in acceptance Fear; 
And of another Poet, 


Hard fate to fall, but yes « glorious fate, 
"Ti: cowardly to live, but yet "ris ſweet : 


And as in determining of Controverſies about Contrafly 
berween Man and Man, *tis by the Interpoſition of 
the Paſſions that ſo many diſputes and delays are Crea- 
ted. So likewiſe in the Conſultations and Counſels of 
Kings they who delign tro make their Court, incline 
not to one {ide of the Dueſtion or Debate more then the 
ether upon the Reaſon of the thing, bur only to /erve 
and gratifie their Maſters or their own Paſſions, without 
any regard to the Intereſt of the Publick Which is 
the Reaſon that in Ariſtecratical Governments the Ma- 
giſtrates will not ſuffer Orerors in their Pleadings by 
D:claiming and Haranguing to raiſe the Paſſions and move 
the Aﬀections. For Reqſon not being diſturbed or di- 
verted by Paſſion tends direftly ro that which is Ho- 
nourable and Juſt, but if the Paſſions are once raiſed, 
there immediately follows a mighty controverſie and 
ſtruggle between Pleaſure and Grief on the ene hand and 
Reaſon and Fudgment on the ether. For otherwiſe how 
comes it to paſs that in Philoſophical diſpures and diſquiſt 
tions we ſo ofren and with > little trouble are by 0+ 
thers drawn off from, and wrought upon ro charge 
our own Opinions ? And that Ari/forle himſelf, Demo- 
critus and Chryfippus have without any concern or regret 
of Mind, nay even with great fatisfaQtion to themſelves 
retrafted ſome of thoſe Points which they formerly fo 
much approved of and were wont ſo ſtifly to maintain I 
For no Paſſions reſiding in the Conterplative and Scienti- 
fical Part of the Soul to make any tumulr or diſturbance 
therein, the Iraiondl and Brutal Faculties remain quier 
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and calm, without buſying themſelves to intermeddle in 
Matters of that kind: by which nicans it falls' out 
that Reaſen no ſooner comes within view of Truth but 
rejeRing that which is falſe, it readily embraces it ; for 
as much as there js in the former what is not to be found 
1n the other, namely, a willingneſs to aſſent and diſagree 
asthere is occaſion, whereas in all Deliberation: had, 
Judgments made, and Reſolutions taken about ſuch things 
as are to be reduced into Praftice, and are mixed and 
interwoven with the Paſſions and AﬀeFtions, Reaſon meets 
with much oppolition, and is put under great dithcul- 
ties, by being ſtopt and interrupted in it's Courſe by the 
Brutal Faculties of the Mind, throwing in it's way ei- 
ther Pleaſure or Fear or Grief or Luſt or ſome ſuch like 
temptation ordiſcouragment. And then the decyſion of thele 
Diſputes belongs to Senſe which is equally afteed with 
both the one and the other 3 and which ſoever of them 
gets the Maſtery,the other is not thereby deſtroyed, bur, 
(th6 ſtruggling and reliſting all the while) forced only to 
comply and. go along with the C » As an Amo» 
rous Perſon for Example, finding himſelf ingaged in an 
Amour he cannot approve has immediate recourſe to his 
Reaſon, to oppoſe the Force of that againſt his Paſſion, 
as having ther boch together aQtually ſubliſting in bis 
Soul, plainly diſcerning them to be ſevera! and diſtinQ, 
and fecling a ſenſible conflict berween the :wo, while 
he endeavours as it were with his hand to repreſs and 
keep down that part which is inflamed and rages fo 
violently within him. .But on the contrary in thoſe 
deliberations and diſquiſitions where the Paſſions have no- 
thing to do, ſuch I mean as belong properly to the 
Contemplative Part of the Soul, if the Reaſons are e- 
qually ballanced, not inclining more to one fide then a- 
nather, then is there no determinate Judgment formed, 
but there remains a doybring, as if there were a Reſt or 
ſepenſe of the Underſtanding between two contrary Ops 
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nions. But if there happen to be any Inclination or 
Determination towards one fide, that prevailing muſt 
needs get the better of the other, but without any re» 

or obſtinate oppoſition from it again(t che Opinion 
Fhich is received. In ſhort erate ne lcems 
to be of Reaſon againſt Reaſon, in that caſe we have no 
manner of Senſe of :we diſtinft Powers, but of one ſimple 
uniform Faculty only, under diftcrent Apprehenlions or 
Imaginations ; bur when the diſpute is between the 
Irrational Part and Reaſon, where Nature has fo ordered 
it that neither the Victory nor the Defeat can be had 
without anxiety and regret, there immediately the :wo 
contending Powers divide the Soul in the Quarre!, and 
thereby make the difference and diſtinciion between them 
to be moſt plain and evident. 

» And not only from their conteſts, but no lefs alf9 
from the conſequences that follow thereupon, may one 
clearly enough diſcern the Sourſe and Original of the 
Paſſions to be different from that of Reaſon. For _ 
that a Man may fet his AﬀeCtion upon an ingenuous 
vertuouſly diſpoſed Child, and no leſs alſo upon one that 
is naughty diffolute ; and ſeeing alſo one may have 
unrealonable and indecent trenſports of Anger againſt 
his Children or his Parents ; and on the contrary may 
juſtly and unblamably be Angry in their Defence againſt 
their Enemies and Tyrants ; as in the one cale there is 
perceived a ſtruggle and diſpute of the Paſſions againſt 
Reaſon, (o in the other may be ſcen a ready ſubmiſſion 
and agreement of them, running to it's Atfiſtance, and 

ing as it were their helping hand. To illuſtrare 
this with a familiar Example, after a Good Man has in 
Obedience to the Laws Married a conmeniene Wite, he 
then m the firſt place comes to a reſolution of converling 
and cohabiting with her wiſely and honeſtly, and of 
making at lealt a civil Huzband, but in procels of time, 
Cuſtom and conſtant Familiarity having bred withia 
| Gg 4 bim 
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hima #rue Paſſion for her, he ſenſibly finds that upon 
Principles of Reaſon his Aﬀefion and Love for her is eve- 
ry day more and more smproved and grows upon him. 
As in hike manner, Toung Men having met with kind 
and gentile Maſters, to guide and inform their Minds in 
the Study of Phr/oſophy and the Sciences,make uſe of them 
at firſt for biſtruttion only and Information, but aftet- 
wards come to have ſuch an Afﬀection for them, that 
of familizr Companions and Scholars they become their 
Lovers and Aamirers and are fo accounted, And the 
ſme happens alſ> to muſt Men with reſpect 'to good 
Maz:ſtrates m the Common-wealth ; ro their Neigh- 
bours ;, and to their Kindred; for beginning an Acquaih- 
tance upon Neceſſi;y and Twereſt, for the Excharge of the 
Cummon Ofhces of Intercourſe and Commerce with 
one another, they do afterwards by degrees, *ere they are 
aware grow to have a Love and Frieudſhip for them, 
Reaſon in ſuch and the like caſes having over-perſwaded 
and even compelled rhe Paſſims to take delight in and 
purſue what ir before had approv'd of and conſented to. 
As for the Poer who ſaid, - ++ + + 


| Tiw Modeſty our higheſt Praiſe deſerve, 
Small Frail 4# z7, for Modeſty, to ſtarve, 


doth he not plainly hereby intimate that he had often- 
times found -by Experience that this Affe&.on of the 
Mind by a ſheepiſh,ſhamefaced backwardnels,and by foo- 
liſhly baſhful delays againſt all Reaſon had loſt him the 
Oppor:unities and Seaſons of making his Fortune and hin» 
d.c .ard diſappointed! many brave Actions and noble 
Emterprizes. = 3 be Cs.” 

- Bur theſe Men, th6 by the Force of theſe Arguments 
ſufficiently convinced, do ' yet  ſeek' for Evalions, by 
calli:y Shame, by the Name of Modeſty ; Pleaſures, by 
that ot Fey; 'aud Fear, by that of Caution: No Man 
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golng about to blame them for giving things the ſofteſt 
Names they can invent, if they would be fo juſt as to 
beſtow theſe good Words upon thoſe Paſſions and AﬀeRti+ 
ens only which have pur themſelves under the condu&t 
and diretion of Reaſon, and leave theſe which oppoſe 
Reaſon, and offer Violence to it to be called by their own 
proper and odions Names ; bur when fully convinced 
by the rears they ſhed, by rhe trembling of rheir Joynts, 
and by their ſudden changing of Colour back and forward, 
if inſtead of plainly calling the Paſſions, whereot theſe 
are the effefts, Grief and Fear, they make ule of the 
Phanraſtic Terms of Compun&iens and Conturbations, 
and to varniſh over and diſguiſe the Lufs and Aﬀetions 
give them the Name only of ſo many firwardneſſes of 
Mind and 11 know not what elſe, they ſeem nor to a&t 
like Philoſophers, but relying upon little ſhifts and Sopls- 
flical Artihces, under an Amuſement of ſtrange Words, 
vainly hope to cover and conceal the Nature of 
things. 

' And yet even Theſe Men themſelves ſometimes make 
uſe of very proper Terms to expreſs theſe Marters, as 
for inſtance, when they call thoſe Foys, Volitiens and 
Cautions of theirs, not by the Name of Apathies as if 
they were devoid of all manner of Paſſion ;- But of Eu- 
pathies, that is to fay good AﬀeCtions well diſpoſed. For 
then is there ſaid to be an Eiparly or good Diſpolition 
of the Aﬀections, When Keaſon has not utterly de- 
ſtroyed, but compoſed and adjulted them in the Mind of 
Diſcreet and Temperate Perſons. But what then becomes 
ot Vacious and Dsſſolure Perſons? Why it they ſhould 
zudge it reaſonable to love their Parents inſtead of 
a Miſtreſ; or a Gallant, this they are not 'able to per- 
form ; But ſhould they judge it fitting to ſer their Hearts 
upon a Srrumpet Or a Paraſite, The Fudgment is no ſoon- 
er made, bur they are moſt deſperately in Love. Now 
were the Paſſims and Judgmens or Reaſon all one, it could 
ly fy « not 
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not be but that the Paſſions of Love and Hatred would 
immediately follow upon Fudgments made what to Love 
and Hare : But we fee the contrary often happen, for 
the Paſſions as they ſubmit ro ſome Reſolutions and Judg- 
ments, ſo others again they oopoſe themſelves to, and 
refuſe to comply with. Whence it is that 
thereto by Truth and the Evidence of things, they do 
nat affirm every Fudgment and Determination of Reaſon 
to be Paſſion, but that only which excites roo violent and 
inordiate an Appetite ; Acknowledging thereby that the 
Faculty we bave in us of Fudging is quite another thi 
then chat which is ſuſceptible 
® Ut integrs fit ſemten- the Paſſions, as is * that alſo which 
| - ry way moveth from that whichis moved. 
* 7 £14v. i*- Nay, even Chryippus himſelf in 
ſerends as pon many places defining Patience and 
= culps imercide. Continence to be Habits of ſubmit- 
runt, ting to and purſuing the Choice 
Direftion of Right Reaſon, 
doth thereby make ir apparent that by the force of 
truth he was driven to confeſs, that it is one ching in us 
which is Obedient and Submiſſive, but another and quite 
different which being either not diſobeyed, is quietly ſub- 
mitted to, or difobeyed and negleCted meets with Op» 
poſition and Reſiſtance. 

Now as for thole who make all Sins and Faults to 
be equal, to examine whether in other Matters, they 
have not alſo departed from the truth is not at this time 
and in this place ſeaſonable ; fince they ſeem not herein 
only but in moſt things elſe to advance unreaſonable 
Paradoxes againſt common Senſe and Experience. For 
according to them all our Paſſions and Afﬀetions are fo 
many Faults, and whoſoever Grieves, Fears or Defires 
commits Si : But with their leave, nothing is more v4/i- 
ble and apparent then the mighty Difference in thoſe 
and all other Paſſion, according ag we are more - we 

ecte 
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affeted with them. For will any Man fay that the Fear 
of Dolon was no more then that of 4jax who being 
forced to give way before the Enemy, 


Sometimes retreated back, then faced about, 
And \tep by ſtep retired, at once, and Fought ? 


Or compare the Grief of Plato for the Death of Socrates, 
to the Sorrow and Anguiſh of Mind which Alexander felt, 
when for having murdered Chtus, he attempted to have 
laid Violent Hands upon himſelf: For our Grief is com- 
moniy increaſed and augmented above Meaſure by ſud- 
den and unexpected Accidents, And that which ſurpriſes 
as on the ſudden contrary to our hope and expectation 
is much more wneaſie and grievous then that which is 
either foreſeen or not very unlikely ro happen: as 
mult needs fall out in his Caſe who expeQing 
more then to ſee the Happineſs, Advancement and 
Glory of a Friend or a Kinſman, ſhould hear of his be- 
ing put to the moſt exquiſite Torturgs, as Parmenio did 
his Son Philets. And who will ever fay that the 
Anger of Maga: againſt Philemon, can bear any propor- 
tion to the Kage of Nicocreon againſt Anaxarchus > "The 
Occaſion given was in both caſes the ſame, each of 
them having ſeveraly been bitterly reproached and re- 
viled by them : For whereas Nicocreen cauſed Anaxar- 
chus to be broken all ro pieces and brayed in a Mortar 
with Iron Peſtlesz Magas only commanded the Execu- 
tioner to lay the Edye of the naked Sword upon the Neck 
of Philemon, and fo diſmiſt him. And therefore Plato 
called Anger the Nerves of the Mind, becauſe as it may 
ſwell and be made more intenſe by Sourneſs and i na- 
ture, fo may it be flacken'd and remitted by gentleneſs 


und good nature, 


But 


| 
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But to elude theſe and ſuch like Objeftions, 
will not 5 ror # te wir pre aeeig = we 
Paſſions to be according to Fudgment, or fo to proceed 
from it as if that were therein faulty, but call them Cef- 


by the belp of reaſon are capable of being incregſed or 


Bur that there are alſo differences of Jade 
ment is moſt plain and evident: For ſome there are who 
take Poverty to be no Evil at all; Others who look up- 
on itas a great Evil ; And others again who eſteem it 
to be the greareft Evil and worſt thing in the World, 
efanach Tar cacher then endure ir, they would da 
themſelves in pieces againſt the Rocks, or calt themſelves 

into the Sea, And among theſe who reckon 
Death to be an Evil, ſome are of that Opinion in re- 
gard only that it deprives us of the Enjoyment of the 
good Things of the World ; as Others are with reſpe&t 
to the eternal Torments and horrible Puniſhment; under 
Ground in Hel. As for bodily Health, ſome Love it no 
otherwiſe then ag it is agreeable to Nature and very con- 
venient and uſeful ; while ochers value it as the moſt Se- 
ver aign Good, in compariſon whereof they make na 
Reckning of Rick: or Children, no nor of, 


Scepters and Crowns which do Ambition move, 
And make Men equal to the Gods above. 


Nor will they in fine allow even Vertue it ſelf to ſignific 
any thing or be of any uſe without good Health : fo that 
hence it ſufficiently appears that in the Fudgments Men 
make of things, they may be miſtakes and very faulty, 
with reſpet# to both the extreams of too much and too 
-—h£ls dan Argument no further in this 


Thus 
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has already been faid on this bead, that even themſelves 
do allow a plain difference _—_— and the 
_ | y ſay, the 
P become greater and more wolent,and fo while 
Ss contend about Nemes and Words, they ns. 
the very cauſe to thoſe who maintain the Irrational Part 
of the Soul which is the Seat of the Paſſions to be ſcve- 
ral and <ſtin# from that Faculty by which we Regan 
and make a Judgment of things. And indeed 
in thoſe Books which he wrote, of Anomolegy, after he 
has told us that is Blind, not diſcerumg oftentimes 
thoſe things which are plain and conſpicuous, and as 
frequently caſting a muſt upon ſuch things as were be- 
fore clear and evident proceeds a little further in this 
manner z For, ſays he, the Paſſions being ence raiſed noe 
enly rejeft and drive away Realon, But, (things by their means 
ng otherwiſe then they would ) do likewnſe violently puſh 
Men forward to Aftions that are contrary ts it ; And 
then he makes uſe of the Teſtimony of Menander, fay- 


ing, 


What heve I done ? Where has my Soul been ſtray'd 
Would (he net (tay to fee her ſelf obeyed, | 
But let me At, what I abhorr'd but now ? 


And again the ſame Chryſippus a little after 5; every Ra- 
tional Creature is by Nature /o diſpoſed as ro uſe Reaſon in 
all chings and to be Governed by ut ; but yet oftentimes ie 
falls out that we Deſpiſe and Reject it being carried away 
by another more wolent and over-ruling Motion. In theſe 
Words plainly enough acknowledging what uſes in ſuch 
a caſe ro happen upon the account of that Difference and 
Conteſt which there is between the Paſſions aud Rea- 
ſon. 


And 
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And upon any other it would be ridiculous 
(as Plato fays) to a Man to be ſometimes Betrer 
then Himſelf; and imes again worſe; One while 


to be His Own Maſter, and another while His Own 
Slave. For how can it poffibly be that a Man ſhould be 
Better and Worſe then Himſelf, And at once both his own 
Maſter and Slave, if every One were not in ſome fort 
naturally Double or Tiwofo/d, having in Himſelf at the 
fame time a Berter Part and a Worſe? For fo may He 
be reckon'd to have a Pewer over Himſelf and to be 
better then Himſelf, who has His worſe and more inferior 
Faculties in Obedience and Subjeftion to the Superior 
and more Excellens ; Whereas He who ſufters his Nobler 
Powers to fall under the Government and Diretion of 
the Intemperate and Irrational Part of the Seul is beſt and 
worſe then himſelf, and has wholly loſt the Command 
over himſelf, and is in a State which is contrary to Na- 
twe, For by the Order of Nature Reaſon which is Divine 
ought ro have the Sovereignty and Dominion over the 
Irrational and Brutal Faculties, which deriving their Ori- 
ginal from the Body, and being concorporated as it were 
and throughly mixed therewith bear a very near Re- 


ſemblance to it, are repleniſhed with and do participate | 


in Common of the Qualities, Propertics and 
thereof; As is plain from our more Vehement Ms- 
tions and Efforts rowards corporeal ObjeQts, which do 
always increaſe in Force and V/zgor according to the feve- 
ral Changes and Alterarzns which happen in the Body. 
From whence it is that Toung Men are in their Luyſts and 
tes becauſe of the Abundance and Warmth of their 
Blood, ſo Luick, Forward, Hot and Furious ; Whereas in 
Old Men all their Natura! Fire being almoſt extinguiſh- 
ed, and the Firſt Principles and Sourſe of the Affefions 
and Paſſions ſeated about the Liver, much leſlen'd and 
debilitated, Reaſon becornes more wgorous and predoms- 
nent, While the Appetites Languiſh and Decay together 
with 
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with the Body. And after this manner it is that the Na- 
tureof Beaſts is framed and diſpoſed to divers Paſſions. 
For it is not from any Strength or Weakneſs of Thoug be, 
or from any Opinions Right or Wrong which they form 
to themſelves, that /cme of them are fo Bold and Ventu- 
your, and dare encounter any thing, and orhers of them 
as Fearful and Cowardly ſhrinking ar every Danger z Bur 
from the Force and Power of the Blood, the Spirits 
and the Body does this Diverſity of Paſſions in them ariſe; 
For that Pare where the Paſſions are ſeated being deri- 
ved from the Body as from it's Root, Retains all the - 
Lualities and Propenſions of that from whence it is ex- 


Now that in Man there is a Sympathy and an a 
able and correſpondent Motion the Body at 
Paſſions and Appetites, is proved by the Paleneſi and 
Blyſhings of the Face ; by the Tremblings of the Joynts, 
by the Palpitation of the Heart ; And on the 
the Dyfuſſion or Dilatation which we feel upon the 

ope and ExpeQtation of Pleaſures. But when the Mind 
or Intelle# doth Move of it felf alone, without any Paſ* 
fion to Diſorder and Ruffle it, then is the Body at Re- 
poſe and reſts Quiet, having nothing at all to do with 
thoſe Afts and Operations of the Mind ; As when ir 
takes into Conlideration a Propolition in Mathematics or 
ſome ſuch Scienrifical thing, it calls not for the Aid or 
Aſſiſtance of the Irrational! or Brutal Faculties. From 
whence alſo it is very apparent that there are in us two 
Diſtin#t Parts Differing in their Powers and Faculties from 
One Another. In Fine, throughout the whole World, 
all Things (as they themſelves are forced to Confeſs, and 
is Evident in it ({clf) are Governed and Direfted ſome 
by a Certain Habit, ſome by Nature, Others by a Brutal 
or Irrational Soul,and ſome again by that which has Reaſon 
and Underſtanding. Of all which things Man does in 


ſore meaſure participate and is concerned in all the a» 
bove 
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bove mentioned Differences. For He is contained by 
Habit, and Nouriſhed by Naturey He makes Uſe of 
Reaſon and Underſtanding ; He wants not his Shave of the 
Irrational Soul ; He has alſo in him a Native \8 fe and 
inbred Principles of the Paſſions, not as advenrrcious but 
neceſſary to him, which ought not therefore to be utterly 
rooted out, but only pruned and cultivated. Ir not being 


the Method and Cuſtom of Reaſon in Imitation cither of | 


the Memer of the Thracians, or of what Lycurgus Or- 
der'd to be done to the Vines, to deſtroy and tear up all the 
Paſſions and 4ffetions indifferentlv, Good and Bud, Uſe- 

ful and Hurtful rogether, but ra- 
® 3 ourdauc; beds x ther like fome® Kind and Care- 


" Suteldns. ful Deity, who has a tender re- 


gard to the Growth and Improve- 
ment of Fruit-Trees and Plants, to cut away and bop off 
that which Wild and Rank, and to dreſs and ma- 
nage the reſt, that it may ſerve for Uſe and Profit. For 
as they who are afraid of being drunk, pour nor their 
Hime upon the Ground bur dilute it with Hater, fo nei- 
ther do they who fear any violent Commorzen of their Paſ- 
ſions go about utterly to deſtroy and cradicate, but ra- 
ther wiſely to Temper and Moderate them. And as they 


who uſe to break Horſes and Oxen do not go about to. 


take away their Goings or to render them wifi for La» 
bour and Service, but only ſtrive ro cure them of their 
Unluckine's ard Flinging up their Heels, and to bring 
them to be patient of the Bie and Toke (o as ro become 
Uſeful : After the fame Manner Rea/on makes very good 
uſe of the Paſſiow after they are well ſubdued and made 
Gentle, without either tcaring in pieces or over much 
weakning that Part of the Soul which was made to be 
obedient to her. In Pinder we find it faid, 


At 
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As "tis the Horſes Pride to win the Race, 
And to Plough up the Frweful Soyl, 
Is the Laborious Ox's Toyl, . 
So the fierce Dog we take the Framing Bore to chace. 


but much more uſeful then theſe in their ſeveral kinds, are 
the Whole Brood of Paſſions ' when they become Arren- 
dants to Reaſon, and being aſhiſtant and obedient to Ver- 
tne do give Life and Viger to it. 

Thus Moderate is of admirable Uſe to Courage or 
Fortitude ; Hatred and dverfion for 1! Men promotes the 


Execution of Fyſtice ; And a Fuft Indignation againſt 
thoſe who are proſperons beyond what delcrve, is 
then both convenient and even . with 

and cla- 


Pride and byſaleuce their Minds are {6 
ted, that they need to be repreſſed and taken down. 
Neither by any means can a Man, tho' He never 66 


much defire it, be able RO In- 
dugence and @ natural Propenſimn to AfeBtion ; from Hu- 


would take away «af Love, they may deſtroy Mad 
and H/anton Paſſions, neither can thoſe be in the Righs 
who for the Jake of Coveraymeſs Condemn all other Ap- 
petites and Deſires: Which is full as ridiculous as if 
One ſhould always refuſe to Run, becauſe one time or 
other he may chance to catch « fall ; Or to Sheor becauſe 
he may ſometimes happen to my/s rhe Mark ; Or ſhould 
forbear all Sizging, becauſe a Diſcard or a. Far is offenſive 
to the Ear. For us in Sounds the Muſick and Harmeny 
therecf takes away neither the Sharpeſ? nor the Deepeſt 
Notes; And in our Bodies, Phyſick, procureth Healrh, 
not by the Deſtruction of Heat and Cold but by a duc 


and proportionable Temperature and Mixture of them 
H h both 


UE 
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both 
the Soul of Man when Reaſon becomes Victorious and 


very" be reſembled to a great 
oy proper great Swelling 


together, ſo in the ſame Manner it happeneth in 


Triumphant, by the Faculties of the Mind 
which helonff to the Paſſions and all their Metions to a 
due Moderation and Mediocrity. And tho* neither Foy nor 
Grief nor Fear ſimply in themſelves, yet exceſſive and 


unmeafurable either Foy or Grief or Fear in the Soul may- 


my or In- 
Body. And therefore Homer where he 
ys oO 


-No Daſtard Fear the Valiant Man rebukes, 
And even in Death be keeps bis Living Looks, 


does not 'take away all Fear, (but that only which is 
extream and Unmanh) that Bravery and Courage may not 
be thought to be Fool-hardineſs; Nor Boldneſy and Reſolution 
paſs for Temerity and Raſbrieſs. And therefore in Pleaſures 
and Delights he that can preſcribe bounds to his Laſts 
and Defires, and in Puniſhing Offence: can 'moderate his 
Rage and Hatred to the Offenders, ſhall in one . caſe per 
the Reputation not of an 'byen/ible but Temperate 

and int the other be accounted a Man of Fuftice without 
Craelty of  Bitterneſi ; Whereas if all the Paſſions, if that 
were © , were clean rooted out, Reaſon in moſt 
Men would grow ſenſibly more Dull and Unaftzve then 
the Pilor of a Ship in a Calm. 


And to theſe things, (as it ſhould ſeem) Prudent Laws 
givers having regard, have wiſely taken care to Excite 
and - in Common-wealths and Ciries, 


the Ambition and Emulation of their People amongſt 
one another ; and with Trumpets, © Drums and Flutes 
ro whet their Anger and Courage againſt their Ene- 
mies, For not only in Poetry (as Plato very well ob- 
ſerves) he that is Inſpired by the Muſes and as it were 
paſeſſed by s Poetical Fury will make him who is _ 
3 wu 
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in Poetry appear | Ridiculous : But alſo. in Fighting 
thoſs who are Elevated and Inſpired with a Noble: 
Rage, and a Reſolution and Courage above the common + 
Puch, become Invincible, and are not to be withſtood. 
And this is that #%rlike Fury: which the Gods as Homer | 
will have it infuſe into Men of Honour, ee ntl 


He ſpoke —— 4nd every Word new Strength Iaſpir'd. t 
and again, 
This more then Human Rage is from the Gods. 


As if ro Reaſenthe Gods had Joyned ſome or other of 
the Paſſions as an Incitement, or, it I may fo fay, a Ve- 
licle ro puſh and carry it forward. 

Nay we often ſee theſe very Men againſt whom Tnow 
diſpute , Exciting and Encouraging Young Perſons 
with Praiſes, and as often checking and rebuking them 
vith ſevere Reprimands, whereupon in the One caſe there 
muſt follow Pleaſure and Satizfatio as necefiarily as 
Grief and Trouble are produced in the other : Reprehenſion 
20d Admontion certainly ſtriking us with Repenrance and 
ſhame, whereof this is comprehended under Fear, as the 
«ber is under Grief. And theſe are the Things they 
chiefly make uſe of for Correion and Amendment : Which 
kems to be the Reaſon why Diogenes to ſome who had 
magnified Plato, made this Reply, hat can there be in 
tim, ſaid he, ſo much to be valued mho having been ſo 
lmg 4 Philoſopher, has never yer been known ſo mach as to 
Excite che ſimgle Pathon of Griet mm the Mind of any One? 
Aod certainly the Mathematical Scrences cannor 1.» pro- 
perly be called, (to uſe the Words of Nenocrates,) the 
Handles of Pinioſezly, as theſe Paſſions are of Zoung Men, 
rmely, B 1ſhfullng/s, Deſire, Repentance, Pleaſure, Pain, 

Hh 2 Ambiteon ; 
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| Ambition ; whereon Right Reaſon and the Law diſcreetly 
Me deduce ho nvo the Right W Agr 
I a Towng man ay. 

hereunto the Lacedemenian Inftruftor of Youth 
was in the Right when he prote that he would bring 
it to paſs that Towebs under his care ſhould rake a Ples- 
ſure and Satizfaftion in Geed, and have an Abborence for 
Evil, then which there cannot be a Greater or Nobler 
End of the Libera! Education of Youth Propoſed or 


Aﬀigned. 1 
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Plutarch's Morals, 
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th 


Plutarch's Parallels, or , a Compariſon 
between the Greek and Roman Hi- 


ſtories. 


Oſt People are apt to rake the Hiſtories of 


Tranſlated out of the Greek by John Oſwald, M. 4. 
former 'Times for mere Forgeries and Fa- 
bles, becauſe of many Paſlages in thoſe 


M Relatians that ſeem to be very extrava- 


gant. But yet according ro my Obſervation, we have 
had as ſtrange Occurrences of a later Date, as any we 
have received from Antiquity ; for proot whereof [ 
have here march'd ſeveral Stories of the Ancienes with 
modern Inſtances, and cited my Authormies. 

Datis, an eminent Perſian Commander, drew out 
three hundred thouſand Men to Mare:bon, a Plain of 
Attica, where he encamped, and denounced War to the 
Inhabitants. The Arhenions made no Reckoning at all 
of fo barbarous a Rabble, bur ſent out nine thouſand 
Men againſt him, under the Command of Cynegyrus, 
Polyzelus, Callimacbus, oy 7 ra Upon the pang 
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of Battle, Polyzelus was ſtruck blind at the Sight of a 
wondertul Apparition : Calimachus his Body was ſtruck 
thorow with a great many Lances, continuing in an up- 
right Poſture even when he-was dead : Cynegyrus had 
both his Handscut oft upon laying hold of a Perſian Ship 
that was endeavoring to get away. 

King Aſdruba!, having poſleſt himſelf of Sicily, pro- 
claim'd War againſt the Romans. Metellus, who was ap- 
pointed by the Sepate to command in chief, overcame 
lum. L. Glauco, = Patrician, laid hold of the Veſle 
that A'4uba! was in, and loſt both his Hands upon it. 
Ariſtides Mileſius gives this Account in his hrſt Book of 
the Aﬀairs of Sicily, and Dredorus Siculus had it from 
him. 

* Nerxes march'd with an Army of five hundred thou- 
fand Men to Artemiſium, and declar'd war againſt the 
Country. The Athenians in a very great Surpriſe, ſent 
Azclilaus, the Brother of Themuſtocles, to diſcover the 
Mstions of the Enemy, notwithſtanding a Dream of 
his Father Neocles, that his Son had loſt both his Hands 
This Ageſilaus put himſelf in a Perfien Habit, and en- 
tred the Barbarians Camp ; where, taking Mardonixs .an 
Officer of the Kings Guards) for Xerxez himſelf, he kjll'd 
him : Whereupon he was immediately ſerz'd, bound, 
and carry'd to Xerxes, who was juſt then about to facr- 
fice an Ox to the Sun : The Fire was kindled upon the 
Alrar, and Azeſi/aus put his Right Hand into it, without 
ſo much as ſhrinking at the Pain. He was order'd up- 
on this to be unty'd; and rold the King, that the Arbe 
mians were all of the ſame Reſolution, and that if he pleas, 
heſhould fee him burn his Lett Hand too. This gar: 
Xerxes an Apprehenhon of him, fo that he caus'd him t 
be fill kept in Cuſtody. This 1 hnd in Agatherchide 

the Samian, inthe ſecond Book of his Perſian Hiſtory. 
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Porſena, & King of Tyſcav, encamp'd himſelf beyond 
the Tiber, and made War upon the Remenz, cutting oft 
the _— till they were brought to a great Want of 
Proviſions. The Senate were at their Wits end what 
to do, till Mutius, a Noble-Man, got leave of the Coyſuls, 
to take four hundred of his own Quality to adviſe with 
upon the Matter. Murius, upon this, put himſelf into 
the Habit of a private Man,and crofs'd the River ; where 
finding one of the King's Ofhcers giving Orders for 
the Diſtribution of Neceſlaries to the Souldiers, and 
taking him for the King himſelf, he flew him. He 
was taken immediately, and carried to the King, where 
he put his Right Hand into a Fire that was in the Room, 
and with a Smile in the middle of his Torments, Bar« 
barians, ſays he, I can ſet my ſelf at Liberty without ark- 
ing you leave, and be it known td you, that I have left four 
hundred Men in the Camp as daring as my ſelf, that have 
ſworn your Death. This ſtruck Porſena with ſuch a Ter- 
ror, that he made Peace with the Remens upon it. 4- 
riſlides Milefius is my Author for this, in the Third Book 
of his Hiſtory. 

There happen'd a Diſpute betwixt the 4rgives and 
Lacedemonians about a Claim to the Poſſeſſion of Thres- 
tes, The Amphittione: gave their Opinion for a Tryal 
of it by Battel, ſo many and ſo many of a Side, and the 
Poſſeſſontogo tothe Victor. The Lacedemonians made 
choice of Ochryades for their Captain, and the Argives of 
Therſander. "The Bartel was fought, and the only two 
Survivers that appear'd, were Agenor and Chromius, both 
Argives, who carry'd their Principals the News of the 
Victory, In this [nterim, Ochryader, who was not as yer 
quite dead, made a ſhift ro raiſe himſelf by the help of 
broken Lances ; gather'd the Shields of the Dead toge- 
ther, and erected a Trophee with this Inſcription upon 
it in his own Blood, [ To Fupicer, the Guardian of Trophees. ] 
The Controverhie ſtill depended, cill the Amphifiiongs 

Hh 4 upon 
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upon: an- ocular Examination-of the Maar, gave it for 
the' Lacedemenians,” "This is according to Clnyſermas in 


his Third Book of the 
In a War that the Reman: had with the Sommnices, 
they made Poſthumius  Albinus' their General. He was 
ſurpriz/d/in a difficuk Paſs call'd Furce Candine, where 
tons Cling pea the Flac: gravel? womdel. 
ikewiſe falling upon the Place griev 
the Dead of the Night, finding himſelf near his End, be 
gather'd together the Targets of his dead Enemies, and 
raiſed a 'Trophee with thery, which he inſcribed with 
his Hand dipt' in Blood; | Erefted by che Romans to Jupi- 
ter, Guardian of the Trophees, for = Vittory over the Sam- 
nites.] - But' Fabius Gurges, that was diſpatch'd away 
with Troops under his Command, ſo ſoon as he came to 
the Place, and ſaw the Trophee, rook up an auſpicious 
Omen upon it, fought the Enemy, and overcame them, 
rook their King Priſoner, and ſent him to Reme. This 
1s in the Third Book of Ariſtides Milgſnu his Italian 


Upon the Perfiens falling into Greece with a Body of 
five hundred thouſand Men, the Spartans ſent out Leoni- 
das with a Party of three hundred Souldiers to ſecure the 
Paſs of the Thermopile. As they were at Dinner, the 
Barbarians fell in upon them ; upon which, Leonidas bade 
them eat heartily, for they were- to! ſup in another 
World. Leonidas charg'd inthe Head of his Mlen into 
the Body of the Barbarians, and after many Wounds re- 
ceiv'd, got up to Xerxes himſelf, and rook his Crown 
from his Head. He loſt his Life in the Attempt, and 


1, 1 agg when he was dead, found 
his Heartall hairy. Ariſtides, in the Firſt Book of his 
Perſian Hiſtory | 


In the Punick War the Romans (ent out three hundred 
Men under the Command of Faebins Maximus, where 
they were all loſt, and he hinielf, after he had recciv'd 
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a mortal Wound, aſſaulted Hemubs!, tore his Diadem 
from his Head, and died in the Action, according to 
Aribedes Mileſtus. ; 
There was a terrible Earth-quake, with a wonder- 
ful Eruption of Water, at Celene, a City of Phrygie, 
that fwallow'd up a great many Houſes, People and all. 
Midas upon this, conſults the Oracle, which gave him 
for anſwer, That if be would caſt into that Guiph the muſt 
precious thing that he had in the Werld, the Earth ſhould 
cloſe again : Whereupon he threw in a Maſs of Gold and 
Silver, but never the better. "This put it in the Head of 
Anchyruy, the Son of Midas, to conlider, that the moſt 
precious thing in Nature, is the Life and Soul of a 
Man ;  thar he went preſently and embraced his Fa- 
ther and his Wife Timorhes, and mounted his Horſe, 
and leapt into the Abyſs: The Earth cloſs'd upon ir, 
and Midas raisd a Altar in the Place, laid his 
Hand upon it, dedicated it [TO FUPITER 
IDA&US.) "This Altar becomes Stone at that time of 
the Year when it was uſual to have theſe Eruptions, and 
after that Seaſon was over, it was turn'd to Gold again. 
My Author is Califhenes, in his ſecond Book of Tran/- 


The River Tiber, in it's Courſe over the Forum, open'd 

a huge Cavity in the Ground, ſo that a great many 
Houſes were buried in it. This was lookrt upon as a 
upon the Place, from Fuprter Tarſius ; who, 

as the Oracle told ther, was not to be appeas'd without 
throwing into it what they held moſt valuable. So they 
threw a quantity of Gold and Silver into it. But Cur- 
tius, one of the bravelt young Men they had, gave a 
better Gueſs at the mind of the Oracle, and refleing 
upon it, that the Lite of a Man was much more excel- 
lent than "Treaſure, took his Horſe, and plung'd bim- 
ſelf into the Gulf, and fo redeem'd his Country. Ariftides 
in the Fortieth Book of his Laan Hiſtory. 
| As 
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As ſeveral great Captains were making merry with 
Polmices, an Eagle paſſing by, made a ſtoop, and car 
ried up into the Air the Lance of Amphiaraus, who was 
one of the Company, and then letting it fall down, it 
tuck in the Ground, and was turn'd into a Laurel. The 
next Day, when the Armies were in a&ion, the Earth 
open'd and ſwallow'd up Amphiaraus with his Chariot, in 
that very , Where at preſent the City Hermes ſtands, 
ſo call'd from that Chariot. This is in Trifimechus his 
Third Book of the Foundation of Cities. 

When the Romans made War upon Pyrrbus, the King 
of the Epirotes, the Oracle promis'd /Emilius Paulus the 
Victory, in caſe he ſhould ereft an Altar in that place 
where he ſhould ſee an eminent Man with bis Chariot 
ſwallow'd up into the Ground. Some three days after, 
Valerius Conatur, a Man of a Divine Spirit, was com- 
manded in a Dream to take the Pontifical Habit upon him. 
He did fo, and led his Men into the Battle, where, af- 
ter a prodigious Slaughter of the Enemy, the Earth 0- 
pen'd and fwallow'd him up. /Emilius built an Altar 
here, obtain'd a great Victory, and ſent a hundred and 
ſixty Caſtle-bearing Elephants ro Rome. This Altar de- 
livers Oracle: about that Seaſon of the Year in which 
Pyrrbus was overcome. Crito/aus has this in his Third 
Book of his Hiſtory of the Epyrores, 

Pyraiclmes, King of the Eubeans, made War upon 
the Baotians. Hercules, when he was yet a Youth, over- 
came this King, had him drawn to pieces with Horſes, 
and threw away the Carcaſe unburied. "The Place 
where this was done is call'd [ Pyraichnes bis Horſes. ] It 
lies upon the River Heraclius, and there is heard a 
Neighing whenſoever any Horſe drinks of that River. 
This is in The third Book of Rivers. 

Tulus Heſtilius, a King of the Romans, wag'd War 
againſt the Albans, whoſe Kings Name was Metius Fu- 
bentins, and he many times kept off from hghting. He 

had 
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had the ill Luck ro be once worſted, upon which the 
Albans gavethemſelves up to Drinking and making good 
Cheer, till Tufus fell in upon them when they were in 
their Cups, and tore their King to pieces betwixt two 
Horſes. Alexarchus, in the Fourth Book of his Italian 
Hiſtory. 

Philip had n Deſign to make himſelf Maſter of Ohn- 
thus and Methone, and in trying to paſs the River 
Sandanus, Was ſhot with an Arrow by one Aſter an O- 
hnthian, with theſe Words | It is Aſter that ſends Phi- 
lip his mortal Shaft.) Philip, upon this, ſwam back 
again to his own People, and with the loſs of an Eye 
fav'd his Life. Caliſthenes, in the Third of his Macedonichs. 

Porſena made War upon the Romans, and pirch'd his 
Camp on the further fide of the Tiber, where he inter- 
cepted all Relief, till they were pinch'd with Famine. 
Huratius Cocles took poſlefſion of a Wooden Bridge, where 
he oppos'd himſelt ro the Enemy that were preſſing to 
come - over ; but finding himſelf overpower'd with 
Numbers, he commanded his People to cur down the 
Bridge behind him, by which means he hindred them 
from coming over, but in the mean time receiving a 
Wound .in his Eye, he threw himſelf into the River, 
and ſwam over to his own Party. So Theotimus in the 
Second Book of his Ira/ian Hiſtory. 

Eratoſthenes, in Erigone, tells a Story of Icarins, that 
entertain'd Bacchus under his Roof; and it runs thus. 
Saturn having taken up his Lodging with an Husband- 
man who had a very beautiful Daughter, took her to 
his Bed, and had ſeveral Sons by her, as Fanius, Hym- 
wm, Fanſtus and Felix. He taught his Holt ſcerizvs the 
Uſe of Wine, and the Way of Dreſſing his Vines, 
with a Charge that he ſhould likewiſe inſtruct his Neigh- 
borsin the Myſtery. His Acquaintance hereupon hnd- 
ing that this ſtrange Drink had caſt them into a deeper 
Sleep than ordingry, took a Fancy that they were poy- 

ton'd, 
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ſon'd, and ſton'd Iariws in Revenge, whereupon his 
Grand-Children hang'd themſelves for Grief. 

Upon a Time, when the Plague was very hot in Rome, 
the Pythian Oracle being confulted, this Anſwer, 
That upon the appealing the Wrath of Saturn, andthe 
Genii of thoſe that were unjuſtly kill'd, the Peſtilence 
would ceaſe. Lutatins Catulus, a Man of the firſt Quality, 
cauſed a Temple upon this Occaſion to be erected near 
the Tarpeian Mount, which he dedicated to Saturn, pla- 
cing an Altar in it, with four Faces ; poſſibly with a 
reſpe&t to Saturn's four Children, or to the Four Seaſons 
of the Year. He alſo mſtituted the Month of Fanuary ; 
but Saturn trandlated them all to Heaven among the Stars, 
ſome of which are call'd Protrigeteres, as Forerunner: of 
the Vantage; only Fanus riſes * and has his Place at 
rhe Feet of the Virgin. Critolaus in his Fourth Book of 
Celeſtial Appearances. 

In the time of the Devaſtation of Greece by the Perſi- 
ans, Pauſaniasr, a Lacedemonian Commander, took a 
Bribe of hive hundred Talents of Xerxes, to betray Spar- 
ca. The Treaſon being diſcover'd, his Father Ageſulax: 
preſt him ſo hard, that he was fain to rake SanQtuary in 
the Temple of Minerva, call'd Chalciecos, where he 
caus'd the. Doors to be brickt up, and his Son to be im- 
mur'd till he dy'd of Hunger, and his Mother after this 
would not ſuffer the Body to be buried. Chryermus, in - 
the Second Book of his Hiſtories, 

The Romans being in War with the Latins, made 
choice of P. Decius for their General. Now there was 
a certain Patrician, a young Man, and poor, (Caſſius 
Brutus by Name) who propos'd tor a certain Reward to 
open the Gates to the Enemy ; but being detected, he 
fled to the Temple of Minerva Auxiliaria : But his Fa- 
ther Caſſius, an Enlign-bearer, ſhut him up there till he 
died of Famine, and his dead Body was not allow'd Bu- 
rial. Clitomymns, in his Lalian Hiltory, 
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Darius the Perfian, had « Battle with Alexander near 
the River Grawcus, where he loſt ſeven eminent Gover- 
nours, and of five hundred armed Chariots ; 
and yer have tryed the Fortune of another Bat- 
tle the Day following : But his Sog Aricbarzenes, in Fa- 
vour of Alexander, undertook to betray his Father into 
his Hands. "The Father was ſo tranſported with Paſh- 
on at the Indignity of the thing, that he cut off hk 

's Head for't. Avetides Cniddas, in the Third of his 
Macedonian Hiſtory. 

Pas og wrthay s — 
ote of the Citizens, forc'd away Tarquinius Superbus 
into Baniſhment, for his abominable "Tyranny. He 
fled to the Tyſcar, and by their Aſfiſtance War 
upon the Ranens.” The Sons were treating to betray 
the Father ; the Buſineſs was diſcover'd, and they loſt 
their Heads for it. «viftider Miles , in his Irahew 


Epeminends:, a Theban General, manag'd a War «- 
gainſt the Sparrans. He went from the Army to Thebes, 
tq be preſent chere at a publick Eleftion of Magiſtrates, 
but firſt enjoyn'd his Son Srefanbrormr, that be ſhould nor 
fighe the y in his Abſence, upon any Terms. The 
Spartans being inform'd that Epaminonde: was not with 
the Army, reproach'd the young Man with want of 
Courage, and fo far provok'd him, that without any re- 
—by his Fathers Command, he gave the Spartans 

, and overcame them. His Father was (6 in- 
cens'd againſt him for this Attion, that though he 
crown*d him for the Viftory, he cur off his Head fot 
his Diſobedience. Crefiphon, in his Third Book of the 
Beotian Hiſtory. 

In a War the Romans had againſt the Samnites, 
they gave the Command to Marius, furnamed Imperi- 
ofur. He had occaſion to go to Reme, to be preſent 
there at the Choice of Conſulr, and gave nt 

charge, 
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The Samnites ing this, irricated the young 
Man with opprobrious Words, as if he.declin'd fight- 
ing out of Cowardize, and in the end provok'd him 
to a Battle, upon which aCtion he carried the Day ; bur 
his Father caus'd his Head to be ſtruck oft for breaking; 
his Order. "This is in Ariſtides Milefias.... i* 

Hercules made Love to Iole, but ſhe gave him the 
Repulſe, and ſo he went and aflaulted OEchalia, Toe 
threw her ſelf head-long down from the Wall, but the 
Whiffling of the Wind under her Garmenrs broke the 
Fall, and ſhe had no Hurt. , This Story is /in; Nicsas 
Maleotes. ' / . 

Valerius Torquatus was the Remans General in the War , 
they had with the Tuſcan, who, upon the. faght of Clu- 
fia, the Daughrer of the Tuſcan King, fell in Love 
with her, and when he found he cquld do no goog- 
on't, laid Siege to the Ciry. Cluyia upon this threw 
her ſelf headlong from a Tower ;-but Vews was,ſo 
careful of her, that by the playing of the Wind inthe 
Folds of her Garments, ſhe was wafted fafe to the. 
Ground. Torquatus however oftcr'd her Violence, and , 
for ſo doing, he was baniſh'd by a publick Decree into 
the Iſle of Corſics. Theophilus, in the Third Book. of his 
Kalan Hiltory. os 

While the Carcbaginians weretreating an Alliance with ) 
the Sicilians againit the Romans, the Roman Geoeral,, 
Merellus, was obſerv'd to omit ſacritcing.only to Veſta, 
who reveng'd her ſelf upon him, by - lending a croſs 
Wind to the Navy : But Caius Fulins, a, Sooth-layer, 
being conſulted in- the Matter, gave anſwer, that this 
Obſtacle would be remov'd upon the Generals ſacrificing | 
his Daughter ; ſo that be was forc'd. to produce his 
Daughter Mezella for a Sacritice. But Veſts had Com- 
paſſion for her, and ſo ſent her away 'to- Lamuſium, 
ſubſtituting a Heifer in her ſtead, and made a Prieſteſs of 


her 
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her to the Dragon that is worſhipt in that Place. So 
Pythocles, in the Third Book of his Italian Hiſtory. 

Something like this happened to Iphigenia 1n Aulis, a 
City of Baotia. See Meryllus, in the Firſt Book of his 
Beotick Hiſtory. 

Brews, a King of the Gauls, after the waſting of 4- 
fie, came to Epheſus, and there fell in Love with a 
Country Girl, who promiſed him, that for ſuch a cer- 


lue, he ſhould have the Uſe of her Body, and that ſhe 
would further undertake to deliver up Epheſus into his 
Hands. Brenneus order'd his Souldiers to throw all the 
Gold they had into the Lap of this avaritious Wretch, 
which they did, rill ſhe periſht under the Weight of ir. 
Chtophon, in the Firſt Book of his Galican Hiſtory. | 

Tarpeia, a Virgin that was well born, and had the 
keeping of the Capitol in the War betwixr the Sabines 
and the Romans, paſt a Promiſe unto Tatius, that ſhe 
would open him a Paſlage into the Tarpeian Mount, pro- * 
vided that he would give her all the Jewels that the $a- 
bines wore, for a Reward. The Sabines hearing this, 
took her alive, and buried her under the Weight of 
her Rings and precious Ornaments. Ariſtide: Mileſus, 
in his Italick Story. 

After a long War betwixt two Cities, Tegea and Phe- 
nea, they came to an Agreement, to refer the Deciſion 
of the Controverſie, by Combate, to three Twin- 
Brothers on each fide, the Sans of Reximachus for Te- 
gea, and tor Phenea, the Sons of Damnſtratus. Upon 
the encounter two of the Sons of Reximachus were (lain ; 
but Critolaus, the third, had a Fetch beyond his ewo 
Brothers z for, under a Pretence of running away, he 
divided his Enemies that purſued him, and fo taking 
them one by one, he kill'd them all. "The Tegeans upon 
his Return, went all overjoy'd to gratulate the Victor, 
only his Siſter Demedice was not fo well pleas'd ; for ſhe 
| Was 

' » 
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was betroth'd, it ſeems, . to Demoticus, one of the Bro» 
thers that was now ſlain : Which Critolaus rook o illl, 
that he kill'd his Siſter, and being afterwards indictrd 
for Murder, his Mother acquitted him. Demaratus in 
his Second Book of the Arcadran Hiſtory. 
© In the heat of a Warberwixt the Romans and Albans, 
they came to this Agreement, that the Cauſe ſhould be 
determin'd by a Tryal at Aras, betwixt three and 
three Twins on each fide, the Curiatii for the 4lbou, 
and the Heratii for the Romans, Upon the encounter, 
the Curiatis killd two of the other ; the third Survivor, 
under the Colour of flying, deſtroy'd his Enemies one 
by one as they follew'd him. All his Friends came to 
joy him of his Vidtory, ſave only his Siſter Heratie ; 
for one of the Curiatii, that her Brother kill'd, was her 


up Gow track blind ; it being a thing unlewtul for 
any Man to look upon ; but upon appealing the Deity, 
he was afterwards reſtor'd to his Sight. Dereyla:, 
his Firſt Book of Foundations. | 
Metellus, an eminent Man, as he was walking out 
the City, was interrupted by Ravens that laid hold 
him, and kepra flapping him with their Wi 7 
Omen ſurpriz.d him, and back he went into 
again,where he found the Temple of Veſta all ina 
He went and took away the Palladixan, and fell bli 
upon't. Bur ſometime after, the Goddeſs bei 
ed, gave him the uſe of his Eyes again. Ariſts 
fius, in his Iealien Hiltory. : 
Upon a time, when the Thrafiens were engag'd in 
War againſt the Athenians, the Oracle promis d them 
ViRtory, if they would but fave the ad 
Codrus 
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Codrus this himſalf in a coarſe Diſguiſe, and 
aWa put in? the Enemies Camp, with a Scyth in 
his Hand, where he kill'd one, and another kill'd him, 
fo that the Arhenians got the better on't. * Socrares, in 
the Second Book of his Thraſian Hiſtory. 

P. Defiur, a Roman, at a time when they were in 
War with the Albax:;, had a Dream, that his Death 
would bring a great Advantage to the Romans : Upon 
which _— he charg'd into the middle of his 
Enemies, where he kill'd many, and was ſlain bimſelf : 
His Son Defizs did the like in the Galick War, for the 
Conſervation of the Reman State. Ariſtides Mileſins is my 
Author. 

There was one Cyanippus 2 Syracuſizn, that Sacrificed 
ro all the Gods but Bazchw, who took the Contempr fo 
heinouſly, thar he made him drunk , in which Fir, 
he got his Daughter Cyatie into a Corner and lay 
' with her; ſhe in the mean time, flip his Ring off his 
Finger, and gave it to her Nurſe to keep, as a Circum- 
itance that ſome time or other might come to be brought 
in evidence. "There brake out a Peſtilence, and the 
Pythian Oracle advis'd the facrificing of an Inceſtuous 
Perſon to the Gods that are the Averters of ſuch Cala- 
mities, as the only Remedy. Cyane, that underſtood 
the Meaning of the Oracle - better than other Peuple, 
rook her Father by the Hair of the Head, firſt. [tabbing 
him, and then her ſelf. Defithens, in the Third Book 
of his Sicilian Hiſtory. 

In the time of celebrating the Bacchana/lia at Rome, 
Aruntins, that had never drunk any Wine ſince he was 
born, did norſhow that Reverence for the Power of the 
God as he ought to have done, fo that Bacchus intoxi- 
cated him, and in that Freak, Aruntius raviſhe his 
Daughter Medilins. She came to kaow the Ravilher 
by his Ring, and an Explaic came into her Head, a- 
boye what trom her Age could have been expected. 

[ 1 She 
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She made her Father drunk, and ſet a Garland upen 
his Head, carrying him tothe Altar of Thunder, where 
with Tears ſhe kill'd him for robbing her ſo treache- 
rouſly of her, Virginity. 4ritider,in his Third Book of his 
Italian Hiſtory. , | 

Erechtheus was told in a War he had with Emumolpus, 
that he ſhould have the better "of his Enemy if he 
would bur facrifice his Daughter. He advis'd the 
Matter with his Wife Praxithea, and deliver'd up his 
Daughtef after the manner of a common Sacrifice. Eu- 
ripides, in his Erechtheus. 

Marius finding himſelf hard put to't in the Cimbrien 
War, had it reveal'dto him in a Dream, that he ſhould 
overcome his —— _— facrifice his 

hrer Calpurnis : id it (preferring the common 
fs before any private Bond of Nanny and he got 
the Vittory. There are two Altars in Germany, where 
about that time of the Year, may be heard the Sound 
of Trumpets. Doretheus, in the Fourth Book of his 
Italian Hiſtory. 

There was one Cyanippus, a Theſſalian, a great Lover 
of the Chaſe, and was often abroad a-huntmg, This 
fame Cyanippus was newly married, and his ſtaying our 
fo long, and {6. often in the Woods, gave his Wife a 
Jealoulie of an — there with other Wo- 
man ; infomuch that ſhe follow'd him one time, and 
got into a Thicket tro watch him. The Ruſtling of 
the Boughs in the Place where ſhe lay, brought the 
Dogs thither, in expeCtation of ſorge Game, where they 
tore this tender-hearted Woman to pieces, as if ſhe had 
been a brute Beaſt. Cyanippus was fo ſurpriz'd with fo 
diſmal, and unthought-of a Spectacle, that he kill'd 
himſelf. Parthenius the Poet. | 

Sybaris isa City of Italy, were there was one /Emulius, 
a-very handſome young Man, and a Lover of Hunt- 
ing. His Wife {whom he had lately married) took A, a 

pi- 
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icion, that under colour of.the Chaſe, he carry'd on 
an jon with ſome other Woman. Shetrac'd him 
to the Wood, and upon the Noiſe of the Boughs in her 
Paſſage, the ran preſently to her, and worried her, 
and her Husband ſtabb'd himſelf immediately upon this 
miſerable Accident. Clicomymus, in the Second Book of 
his Sybariticks. ; 

One Smyrna (to whom Fenuzow'd a Shame, it ſeems) 
fell paffionate'y in Love with her Father, and made the 
Nurſe her Confident. She goes craftily to work with 
her Maſter, and tells him of a Maid there in the Neigh- 
bourhood, that lov'd bim above all things in the World ; 
but ſhe could not in Modeſty appear publickly to him : 
So the Father lay ignorantly with his own Daughter, 
Bur fome time after, having a great mind to fee his 
Miſtriſs, he call'd for a Light, and when he ſaw who ic 
was, he purſued the Inceſtuous Wretch with his drawn 
Sword ; but by the Providence of Venus, ſhe was reſ- 
cu'd from that Danger, and turn'd into a Mprele-Tree, 
Theodorus, in his Transformations. 

One 'Valeris Tiuſculanaris \tor whom Venus had no 
Kindneſs) fell down right in Love with her Father Vale- 
rius. She told the Nurſe the Secret, who order'd it 6, 
that ſhe brought the Father and the Daughter together, 
relling him, that a Maid there hard by was faln deſ- 
perately in Love with him, bur that ſhe durſt not Iye 
with him for fear of being known. The Father was 
got into his Cups, and as he was in Bed with his Daugh- 
ter, call'd for a Candle. The Nurſe wak'd Valeria, 
and away ſhe goes, wandring up and down the Coun- 
try with her great Belly. She had ar laſt a Fall from a 
Precipice, but ſcap'd without ſo much as any Miſcarri- 
age ; for ſhe was deiver'd at her time, and the Childs 

(ame was Sylvanus (in Greek, Agipanesr,) Valerius, in 
the Anxiery of his Mind, threw himſelf from the ſame 
Precipice. Ariſtides Mileſius, in the Third Book of his 
Iam Hiſtory. liz Diomedei, 
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484 
' Diomedes after the Deſtrution of Try was caſt by 


ſtreſs of weather upon the Coaſt of Lily, where Lycus 


the Son of Mar: was King, whoſe Cuſtam it was to 
Sacrifice all Strangers to his Father z but his 
ter Callir7boe falling in Love with Diomede betray'd 


* Father, and ſet Djomede at liberty ; who preſeatly went 


his way without any regard to his benefaQtreſs, and 
Calirrboe hang?'d her felf upon it. Fubs Book 34 of 

Ca/purnius Craſſus a farnous Man, bearing Arms with 

ulus, was lent to the Maſſiliens, to attack the Caſtle 
of Garetius being a very ſtrong piece. He was taken 
in the Enterprize, and defign'd for a Sacrifice to Saturn ; | 
but Byatia the King's Daughter, out of a paſſionate 
kindneſs to Calpurnius, betray'd her Father. Calpurnius 
left her, and his- departure Ayſatia cut her own 
Throat. Hegeſianax's Third Book of the African Hiſto- 


ry. 

When Priamus found that Trgy was given for loſt, he 
ſent his Young Son Pohdere into Thracis with a vaſt Sum 
of Gold, and put all intothe hands of Pahweftor his Kin(- 
man. $So ſoon as Troy was taken Pohmeſtor killd the 
Child, and took the Gold to himſelf. Hecubs, being 
driven _ that quarter, over-reach'd Pohmeſtor by 
Craft pretence of giving him a great "Treaſure, 
at which time ſhe with the Aſſiſtance of her Fellow. 
Priſoners tore out his Eyes with her Nailes. Euripides 
the Tragedian. 

When Hawnba! was ravaging the Country of Cam- 
pania, L. Thymbrs depoſited his Son Ruſbius with a vaſt 
— in the hands of Valerius Geftivs we p 
man, who upon Intelligence that the Enemy.carried all- 
before him, out of pure avarice, and without any re- 

to Humanity or Juſtice, kill'd the Child. Ir fo 
ll out that Thymbris as he was walking about the 


Fields found the dead Body of his Son ; —_— 
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tall'd his Rinſtnati under ptetence of a Treaſure that 
he woultt ſhow him: He took his opportunity, put out 
his Eyes, ard hung him up upon a Gibber. Arftider's 
24. of his Þalick Hiſtory. 

AExcur had two Sons by Pſammathe, Phocus and Tel- 
mn, the former better belov'd than the orher. Telamm 
one day took our his Brother a-Hunting, «nd a Boar 

ing himſelf, he threw his Lance in pretence ar 
the Boar, bur in truth at his Brother, whom he hated, 
and fo killd him ; for which his Father baniſhe him. 
Dorotheut's 1/t Book of Transformations. 

Cajus Maximns had two Sons, Reſus the one by Ameria 
whoſe Sirname was Conon, and the other Similius, The 
Brothers were a-Hunting together, and Reſus having 
killd the other, put it oft when he came at home, that 
it was by chance and far from any deſign of doing it : 
Bur his Father, when he came in time to know rhe 
truth of ir, banifhe the Son. Ariftectes in the 3d Book 
of his alien Hiſtory. | 

Mer is faid to have begotten Meleager upon Althea, 
Euripides in his Meleager. 

Septimius Marcellus took to wife one Sylvia, and a great 
lover of Hunting he was. Mars pu: himſelf in the ha- 
bir of a Shepherd, whor'd his new Wife and got her 
wich Child : Which being done he told her who he 
was, and gave her a Brand, telling her that the fate of 
the Child ſhe went withal, was'wrapt up in the fate of 
that Brand. Seprimuns flew Tuſcinus, but Mammercns, in 
his facrificing to the Gods for a fruitful Seaſon, omitted 
only Ceres, who in revenge (Efit a wild Boar into his 
Grounds : Whereupon a knot of Huntſmen got toge- 
ther and kill'd him, and ddliver'd the Head and the 
Skin to*his Sweet-heart ; Bur Simbrotes and Muthias the 
Maid's Uncles, took chem away from her. Mummercus 
in 4 rage kill'd them upon it, and the Mother burnt the 
Brand. Meryllus in the 34 Book of his Italian Hiſtory. 
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When Telamon the Son of /Eacu: and Endes came to 
Eubea, he debauch'd Peribes the Daughter of Alcathous, 
and fled away by Night. The Father ſtandi 
this, and ſuſpefting the Villany to be done by ſome 
the Citizens, he deliver'd his Daughter to one of the 
Guards to be thrown into the Sea: Bur. the Souldier in 
compaſſion to the Woman, rather ſold her, and ſhe was 
carried away by Sea to the Iſland of Sa/aming, where 
Telamen bought her, and had by her, AJjax. Aretades 
Cnidius in his 2d Book of Iſlands. 

L. Troſcius had by Patris a Daughter call'd Florentie, 
who being corrupted by Calpurnius a Roman, was deli- 
yer d by her Father to a Souldicr, with a charge to 
throw her into the Sea and drown her. "The Man had 
compaſſion of her, and rather fold her: Caſpurnius 
bought her, and had Coneruſeus by her. 

olus a great King of Itruris had by Amphithes (ix 
Daughters and as many Sons, Macarius the og .-wing 
them had the carnal knowledge of one of his $1 
who was deliver's of a Boy. - Her Father ſent her a 
Sword to kill the Child with, bur that was ſo impious, 
that ſhe choſe rather to kill her ſelf, and Macarivs laid 
violent hands upon himſelf roo, Seſtraru's 2d Book of 
his Tuſcan Hiſtory. As 

Papirius Volucer married Julia Pulchra, by whom he 
had fix Sons and fix Daughters. Papirius Rrmanus, the 
eldeſt of the ſix, got Camelia his Siſter with Child, 
When the Father came to the knowledge of ir, he ſent 
his Daughter a Sword with which ſhe kill'd her ſelf, 
and Remanus did the ſame. Chry/ippus's 1 Book af his 
bake Hiſtory. * FA : PII 
' Ariſtatymus an Epheſien and the Son of Demoſtratus, 
was a Woman-hater, but had ro do with an Aſs, which 
brought him” forth in the ordinary courſe of time, a 
moſt beautiful Daughter which he call'd Onoſcels. 4r4- 
Reotle's 2d Book of Paradoxes. ' * * , 
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Fuleius Stelus had an averſion ro Women too, but 
entertain'd himſelf to his fatisfation with a Mare, by 
which he had a very handfom Daughter, that he call'd 
Hippena, and this is the Goddeſs that has the care of 
the breed of Horſes; According to Ageſilaus in the 34 
Book of his Ialian Hiſtory. 

The $ardians being engag'd in War with the Smyr- 
nean, beſieg'd Smyrna, and ſent them word by rhe 
Ambaſſadors, that they would never raiſe the Siege, rill 
the Smyrneans ſhould deliver up their Wives to their 
Embraces. "The Men of Smyrna would have been hard 

t to it upon this pinching neceſſity, it it had not 

en for the advice of a pretty Wench that was a Maid- 
ſervant to Phylarchusr. Her Council to her Maſter was 
this ; that inſtead of ſending free Women, they ſhould 
rather dreſs up the Servants and fend them. The 
Smyrneans follow'd her advice, and when the Sardians 
had wearied themſelves with their Miſtreſles, the $myr- 
nean ealily overcame them; From whence there ira 
Feſtival day obſerv'd under the name of Eleutberia, 
which 1s celebrated among the Smyrne ms with great 
Solemnity, the Servants being dreſt up with all the 
Ornaments of the free Women. Doſirhgus in the 3d 
Book of his Lydian Hiſtory. = 

Atepomarus a King of the Gaules being in War with 
the Remans, made a public Declaration that he would 
never agree to a Peace, till the Romans ſhould proſtitute 
their Wives to them. The Romans advisd with the 
Maid-fervants, and ſent them in the place of the free 
Womenzthe Barbarians ply'd the Work fo hard,that they 
were even tir'd and fell aſlcep.Retana(who was the Autho- 
rels of the Council)climb'd a Fig tree,and f6 gor on the 
Wall, and finding how it was, gave notice ot it to the 
Conſuls. The Romans upon this made a fally and rout- 
ed the Enemy ; in memory whereof was iaſtituted the 
Servants Holiday, and this was the riſe of ir, Ariſtides 


Ms/efius Book 1/2. Hiſt. 1ral. Ii 4 Ser- 
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In the War betwixt the Athenians and Eumolpus, Pro- 
viſions falling ſhort, the Commiſſary Pyrander, upon a 
point of Prudence and good Husbandry, made forme . 
ſmall abatement in the Souldiers P ions : The Ci- 
r'zens ſuſpefted Treachery in the caſe, and ſton'd him 
to Death. Caliſthener's 2d Book Hiſt. Thrace. 

The Romans being in War with the Garuls, 'and Pro- 
viſions for the Belly being very ſcarce, Cuma contrated 
the Souldiers allowance ro a i: proportion than they . 
had formerly: "The Citizens interpreted this abatement 
to be an ambitious Deſign he had upon the Government, 
and fo ſton'd him for it. + Ariſtides Book 24. Hilt. Iral. 

In the time of the Peloponneſian War, Piſitratus an 
Orchomenian, had a ſpite at the Nobility, and to make 
himſelf pojailar favour'd the Common , 

Senare conſpir'd againſt him and treacherouſly kill'd him, 
curring bim into ſmall Gobbets that they carried away 
with them in their Boſams, and paring off rhe- Surface of 
the Ground that nofigns of the Murder might appear. 
The Common People however upon ajealouſie of the 
Matter, went tumultuouſly to the Senate ; Houſe but 
the Kings younger Son Tleſimachus that was dipt/in the 


' Conſpiracy, diverted them with a ſham-ſtory, telling 


them, thar he himſelf had ſeen his Father in a form 
more than human, walking as lively as was poſhible up 
the Piyſean Nountain: And fo he impos'd wpon the Peo- 
ple : Theophilus's 2d. Book Hiſt: Pelopon. 

The Senate of Reme being hard put to ir for the main- 
raining of a War with © many of their Neighbours, 
thought ir good Husbandry ro ſhorten the People's allow 
ance of Corn, which Remulus rook very ill, and did 
not only reſtore it to the People, but ſeveral great Men 
were puniſhr for it. Upon this he was murder'd -in the 
Senate by a Conſpiracy of the Nobles, who cut him all 
ro pieces, and carried them ſeverally away in the lappets 
of their Garments The Romans came to the Court in 
a hurry, 


} 
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a burry, and t Fire with them to ſer all. in a 
flame ; but Fulius us, one that was in the Plot, 
told them, that he faw Remulus upon a Mountain of a 
ſize larger than any Man, and that he was tranſlated 
into the Number of the Gods. The Reman: believ'd him 
and quietly withdrew. Ar;ſtobulus in the 34.Book Hilt.Ital, 
' Pelops the Sor of  Tantalus and Euryanaſſa, had two 
Children, Atreus and Thyeſtes, by his Wife Hippodomie ; 
and by his Miſtreſs Dow: he had Chriſippus, whom he 
lov'd better than his lawful Children : But Laiwe a The- 
ben,in the heat of his Luſt forcibly abusd his Body, and 
being taken by Arreus and Thyeſtes, obtain'd his Pardon 
yer from Pelops, 'in regard that Love had provok'd him 
to it. Hip 4's Advice to Atreus and Thyeſtes was, 
thar rhey ſhould kill Chryſippus, as one that would. inter- 
poſe between them and ' the Crowy, Upon the refuſal 
to do ſo bale a thing, ſhe her ſelf put her own hands 
to the work, and.in the dead of the Night took Lau 
his Sword when he was aſleep, wounded Chryſippys with 
it, andleft the Weapon in his Body,' This circumſtance 
of Ls his Sword brought him into a Suſpicion of the 
Murder, till he was clear'd by Chry/ippur himſelf, who 
being as yet but half dead, gave his teſtimony* to the 
Truth. Peleps buried his Son, and then baniſht his 
Wife. Doſithew in his Pelopide. 
 Ehms Toliex had two Sons by his Wife Nuceris, and 
the third call'd Firmus by an enfranchis'd Woman who 
was very handſome, and better belov'd by the Father 
then thoſe that were legitimate : Nuceria that hated this By- 
blow, advis'd her Sons to diſpatch Firmus ; but upon the 
- refuſal ſhe did it herſelf, and in the depth of the Night 
got the -Sword of him that guarded the Body of Firmuz, 
gave him a mortal Wound, and left the Weapon ſtick- 
ing in his Body. The Boy clear'd his Keeper by a 
particular Account of the Matter of Fa& ; the Father 
buried his Son, and ſent away his Witc into Baniſhmenr, 
Dofitheus Book 3d Hiſt. Ital. Theſeus 
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Theſeus the Son of Neptune had by the Ama- 
zon Hi and afterward married Phedra the 
ter of Minor, who fell in Love with Hippoheus, 
and made uſe of the Nurſe's Mediation to hel 
forward the Inceſt. But Hyppoltus upon this les 
Athens and went away to Trezen , where he di- 
_ _— an Ke ing ; _ this laſcivious 

oman finding her diſappoint d ſeveral 
ſcandalous Letters ro hs pedalional the ou. young 
Man, and ended her days with a Halter. Theſes gave 
Credit.to the Slander, and Neptune having promisd 
him a grant of any three-things he would ask, he made 
it his requeſt that he would y Hippolytus. So Neps 
tune ſent a Bull to the Coaſt where Hippolytus was driving 
his Chariot, which put his Horſes into ſuch a fright that 
they ran away with ther, and overturning the Chariot 

d the Maſter. 

Comminius Super a Laurentine, had a Son which he 
calld Comminius by the __ Egeria, after which he 
married one Gidica who fell paſſionately in'Love with 
her Son-in-Law, and receiving a repulſe, ſhe fram'd 
{landerqus Letters againſt him which ſhe left behind her, 
and fo hang'd her felf. Comminins refleCting the 
Crime,and believing the Calumny,applied himlelFto Nep 
tume,who with a terrible Bull frighted the Horſes ſo,while 
the Youth was in the Chariot, that they overturn'd all 
and kill'd him with the fall. Dofirbeus Book 34. Hiſt.1al. 
In the time of a Great Plague in Lacedemon they 
were told by the Oracle, that the Peſtilence would ceaſe 
upon the Sacrificing of a Noble Virgin according to 
Cuſtom : Ir fell one time by lot to Helens, who was 
brought out and dreſt up ready for the Sacrifice : An 
Eagle at that time Flying by took away the Sword, 
and carrying it into an herd of Cattle,Jaid it down upon 
an Heifer ; Whereupon they ſpar'd the Virgin. Arito- 
demus in his Third ColleAion of Fables. 

There 
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There was a dreadful Plague in Phalerii, which the 
Oracle ſaid would be remov'd upon the Sacrificing of 
a Virgin to uno every Year. While this Superſtition 
was in courſe, it fell to Valeria Luperca's lot to be the 
Sactifice. An Eagle flew away with the drawn Sword, 
and laid it upon an Heifer feeding near*the Temple. 
And there being a ſtick laid upon the fewel prepar'd 
for the fhre with a little Mallet fix'd to it, the Virgin 
aſfiſted ar the Sacrifcing of the Heifer, and taking up 
the Mallet went about from Houſe ro Houſe, and with 
a gentle knock call'd to thoſe that were ſick, bidding 
them be of good health. And this was the riſe of the Cere- 
mony which continues to this day. Ariſtides's Nineteenth 
Book Hiſt. Italian. | 

Philonome the Daughter of Nyfimus and Arcadia,went 
in many times to the Chace with Diane. Mars lay 
with her in the ſhape of a Shepherd, and fetche up her 
Belly : She was deliver'd in time of ewo Twins, which 
for fear of her Father ſhe threw into the River Ariman- 
thus, but by a 4 eg of Providence they were 
driven (afe into a hollow Oak, which happening to be 
the Kennel of a Wolf, this Wolf rhrew her Whelps 
into the River and Suckked the Children. Tyliphus a 
Shepherd that had ſeen this wich his own Eyes,took theſe 
Children and brought them up as his own, calling one 
of them Lycaſtur, and the other Parraſius which reign'd 
ſucceſſively in Arcadia. "This is reported by Zopyrus 
BÞyzantius in the Third Book of his Hiſtories. 

Amulius dealing very Tyrannically with his Brother 
Numiter, killd his Son Anus, as they were a- Hunting, 
and made his Daughter $y/v:4 Fulia a Prieſtels of Juno : 
Mars got her with Child, and when ſhe had laid her 
Belly of rwwo Twins, the confelt the Truth ro the 
Tyrant, which put him in ſuch an apprehenſion that 
he expoſsd them both on the {ide ot the River Tiber, 
where they were carricd by the ſtream toa place where 
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a ſhe Wolf had her Whelps. The Wolf caſt away 
her own, and gave Suck to theſe Children. * Favſtuy 
obſerving this took the Children. ro himſelf, and eal['d 
them by the Names of Remas and Romulus which came 
afterwardsto be the Founders of Rome. Ariſtides's Hiſtory 
Laban. . 

After the deſtruftion of Troy, 4yamemnon and Caſſandra 
were kild,but Oreſte: that was brought up with Strophs. 
us reveng'd the death of his Father.Pyrander's Fourth Pe- 
lepon. Hiſtory. al 

Fabius Fabricianns of the Houſe of Maximus, having 
taken Tuxizm the chief Ciry of the Sammites, ſent to 
Rome the Image of Venus Viftriz, which among them 
was held in great veneration. His Wife Fabia 
was debauch'd by Petronics Valentinus « handfom 
Young-man, and afterwards ſhe treacherouſly Mur- 
ther'd her Husband ; but for her Son Fabricianes 
who was yet in his Infancy, ſhe ſhifred him away to 
be privately brought up, and {© provided for his ſecu- 
rity. Whenhe was grown up, he deſtroy'd both his 
Mother and the Adulterer, and was formall ; 
for it by a decree of the Senate. Doſichens's Third Book 
Hiſtory Ira/ian. 

-Bufiris the Son of Neptune and Anippe the Daughter 
of Nilus, was usd to invite ſtrangers in to him under a 
pretence of Hoſpitaliry, and then to Murther them ; 
but Divine vengeance met with him at laſt,for Hercules 
found out the Villany, and. kill'd him with his Club. 
Agatho the Sam1an. | 

- Hercules as he was driving Geryon's Oxen through 
Italy, took up his Lodging with King Few there the 
Son of Mercary, whoſe Cuſtom it was to Sacrifice 
Strangers to his Father ; He ſet upon Hercules, and had 
his Brains beaten out for his pains. Dercylns's Third 
Book Hiſtory 1ralian. 


* Phalars 
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Phalaris of Agrigennan, a cruel Tyrant, was wont to 
put Strangers and "Travellers to the gs © tr» 
ments. Perillus a Braſs-founder made a Bull of Brafs,and 
preſented it to the King for a New Invention of burning 


alive in it Phd/aris for this once, was in 
making the firſt Proof of it upon Perillus himſelf ; and 
the Invention was fo articial, that upon putting ir in 
execution, the Engin it ſelf ſeem'd to bellow. Second 
Book of Queſtzons or Cauſes. 

Ta geſts a City of Siciythere was a certain Tyranc 
call'd /AEmlus Cenſerinus, who was fo inbuman, that 
he propos'd rewards to the Inventors of New Tor- 
turess There was one Aruntius Paterculus that 
had fram'd a Braſen- Horſe, and made a Preſent of ir 
to the Tyrant to praftiſe with it upon whom he pleas'd. 
It was the firſt piece of Juſtice that ever the Tyrant 
did, tomake Tryal of the Torment upon the Author of 
ir, that he might firſt feel himſelf the Torments he had 
provided for others: He was afterwards thrown down 
from the Tarpeian Mountain. It may be thoughe 
that unmerciful. Rulers are from this 'I'yrant call'd 
/Emilit, Ariſtides's Fourth Book Hiltory Ia/iaz, 

Evenut the Son of Mars and Sterope had a Daughter 

by his Wife Alcippe the Daughter of Oenomanus ; 
and this Girl he had a mind to keep a Virgin: Bur 
Idas the Son of Apbereus ran away with her ; Evenus 
purſued him, and hading he could not overtake him 
he threw himſelf iato the River Lycorna, and became 
immortal. Dofichews's Firlt Book Hiltory Italian. 

Anivr a King of the Tuſcans had a delicate handfura 
Daughter whoſe Name was Salis, and he rook greac 
care to keep ber a Virgio; but Catherus a Man of Qua» 
lity, ſeeing her ong.hor elf tell paſſionately in Love 
with her, and carried her away to Rome. The Fatber 
made after her, and when he ſaw there was no catch» 
ing of her, he threw him{elf into a River that from 


him 


- 
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him took the name of Anio. Cathetur begot Latinus and - 
Salius upon the Body of Salis the root of a Noble Race. 


Ariſtides Molefius, and Alexander Polybiſter Third Book 
Hiſtory Irdlien. 


to a place where he ſhould ſee the Country- 
Dancing, with Garlands of Olive-leaves, he ſhould ſer- 
tle there. He travelPd into « certain Country of 4s 


a City which he call'd Elewms. Pythocler the Samian 
in the Third Book of his Georgicks. 

Telegonus the Son of Uhſſe: by Circe was ſent to find 
out his Father, with order that where be ſhould ſee the 
Country .People Dancing with Garlands he ſhould there 
eredk « Cky.He came into certain place of I where 
he found the Coumry-men with wreaths of Oak- 
en Boughs about their Heads ; fo that there he built a 
City,and call'd it Priniſtum ; for an Oak in Greek is reirec. 
(The Romans corruptly call this —_— Ariſtotle 
in the "Third Book of his Italian Hi | 


WW have it upen the Authority of a Credible Tradition, 
That he Th Chapter of Parallels was none-of Plu- 

rch*:,and that in the Margin of an Ancient Greek M.S. there 
{5 9%00p hoeiuntnes of 4 Spurious Piece ;, which 11 the rather 
to be believ'd, for that there is not Smad es one Line or 
Thought in it, that comes up to the Spirit of that uſtrious 
Author. But bowever ſince it has paſi'd thus long in the 
Wrld plauſibly enough under the Authority and Proteftion of 
fo great a Name, the whole Work would look a1 if it were im- 
perfeR without it. So that the preventing of that Inconvenience, 
is the only reaſon that has mav'd me to this Tranſlation. 


Plu- | 
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Plutarch's Morals : 
Vol. V. 


A ET 


Of the Names of Rivers - and Mountains, 
and of ſuch things as are to be found 


therein, 


Tranſlated out of the Greek by R. White M.A. 


His Peice was never printed with Plutarch's Works 
before z and ſome there are who queſtion whether :t 
were Plutarch that wrote this Treaiſe or no. But Philip 
Jacob Mauſlacus proves as well by the Style, as from other 
good Authorities that it was 4 legitimate Off:ſpring of the 
ſame Author. For which reaſon, ſince it was ' never printed 
in the Engliſh before, it was thought but a peice of Fuftice 
to 4dd it to the reſt of bus Warkp. 


Hydaſpes. Now the Indian Rowey, 
as moſt ſuppoſe. 


Hriſippe, by the impulle of Venus, whom ſhe 

( had offended, fell in Love with her Father 
Hhdaſper, and not being able to curb her. pre- 
tcrnatural deſires, 6 help af her, Nurſe, in 

the dead of the Night, got to his Bed, and ee tp 
areihcs : 


% 
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Carefſes : After which, the King proving 
in his Aﬀairs, be uried the Old Bawd; | that had be- 
tray'd him, alive, and crucify'd his ter, Never- 
theleſs ſuch was the exceſs of his Grief for the loſs of 
Chryſippe, that he threw himſelf into a River of bi, 
which was afterwards call'd by his name Hydaſpes. 

This is 2 River of - Indis which falls with-an extra- 
ordinary ſwift ſtream into the Saronitie Bay. Moreover 
in this River, ' there grows.a Stoge,,; which is call'd 
Lychnic, which reſembles the colour of Oyl, and is very 
hot 16 the ronch. And when they are arching after 
it, which they dv when the Moon encreaſes,' rhe Pipers 
play all the while : nor is it to be worn by any bur 
the gigher-ſort- Alſo-nere that pert of the River which 
F callf'd Pyle, there grows an Herb which is very like 4 
Mary-Gold ; with the juice of which the People anoinc 
their Skins to prevent Sun- burning, and to ſecure them 
againſt che ſcorching of the exceffive Hear. | 

The Natives, when ever they {take their Virgins 
tardy, nail them to a Wooden Croſs and fling them in- 
to'this River, - ſinging at the ſame time in their own 
Eanguege'a Hymn ro Venus. - Every year allo, they 

a condermn'd Old Woman, nere the top of the 
Hill, call Therogenos 3 at what time an infinite Multi- 
tude of creeping Creatures come down from the top of 
the Hill, and devour the inſets that hover about the 
buried Carkafs : as Chryſermus relates in his Hiſtory of 
India. Tho archelas gives 2 more exact accompr of . 
theſe things in his Treatiſe of Rivers, 

Nere to this River' lies the Motntain Efephas, fo 
call'd upon this Occaſion : When Alexander the Mace- 
donian advanc'd with his Army into Indie, and that the 
Natives were reſolv'd to withſtand him with all their 
force; the Elephant upon which 'Porw, King 6t-eMfr 
| was wont to ride, being of a ſuddain ſtung 

ith a Gad-bee, ran vp to the top of the — 
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Sun, and there utter'd theſe words diſtintly in hu- 
man Speech.: O King, my Lord, deſcending from 
the race of Gegaſius, forbear"to attempt any x 
Alexander, for be is deſcended from Jupiter ; and havi 
ſo ſaid, he preſently dy'd. Which when Porw under- 
ſtood, afraid of Alexander he fell - at his Feer, and fu'd 
for Peace. . Which when he had obtain'd he call'd the 
Mountain Elephes ; as Dercylus teſtifies in his third Book, 
of Mountains. | 
Iſmenus. New Iſmeno. 

Iſmenus is a River of Bueotia that waſhes the Walls 
of Thebes, it 'was formerly calPd the Foor of Cadmus, 
upon this occaſion, When Cadmis bad ſain the Dre» 
3on which keyg the Fountain of Mars, he was afraid 
ro taſte of the Water, believing ic was poyſon'd 5 
which forc'd him to wander abour'in ſearch of anorher 
Fountain, toallay his Thirſt. Ar length, by the help of 
Minerua,he came to the Corxcean Den,whiere his right Leg 
ſtuck deep in the Mire ; and from that hole it wasthar 
after he had pull'd his Leg out again, ſprung a fair Ri- 
ver, which the Hero after the folemniry of his Sacrifices 
perform'd, call'd by the name of Cadmus*s Foot. 

Sometime after , Iſmenus the Son of Amphion and 
Nuobe being wounded by Apeto,and in great pain, th'«w 
himſelf into the faid River, which was then from his 
name call'd [menus, as Soſtratus relates in his Second 
Book, of Rivers. | 

Nere to this River lies the Mountain Citheren, for- 
merly call'd Afterien for this reaſon. Bao the Son of 
N-ptune being delirous, of two Noble Ladies, to Marry 
her that ſhould be moſt beneficial ro him, while he 
tarry'd for both in the Night tirhe upon the top of a 
certain nameleſs Mountain, of a ſuddain a Star fell 
from Heaven upon the Shoulders of Eurytbemiſter, and 
imm-:diately vaniſh'd. Upon which" Bevrus underſtand 
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ing the meaning of the Prodigy, Marry'd the Virgi 
nnd call'd the Mountain Aſterion from the At 
that befel him. Afterwards ic 
* Now Citherone, was call'd * Citheren upon this 
occaſion. Tifiphene one of the 
Erinny's or Furies of Hell falling in love with a moſt 
beautiful Youth whoſe name was Citheron, and not be- 
ing able to curb the Impatience of her Delires, declared 


"her Aﬀe&tion to him in a Letter, tv which he would 


not return any Anſwer. Whereupon the Fury miſ- 
fing her Deſign, ade ef > Supra hom dos 
Locks, and flung it upon the Young Lad, as he was 
keeping his Sheep on the Top of the Mountain Afte- 
rien ; Where the Serpent twining about his Neck, 
choak'd him to Death. And thereupon by the Will of 
the Gods, the Mountain was call'd Cicheron, as Leo of 
Byantium writes in his Hiſtory of Borie. 

But Hermeſianex of Cyprus, tells the Story quite 6+ 
therwiſe, For he ſays, that Helicon and: Cicherow were 
—- wnpetey./- meer yr in their Diſpofations. For 
Helicon was aftable and mild, and obedient to his Pa- 
rents and Elders : but Citherom being covetous, and 
greedily gaping after the Eſtate, firſt kill'd his Father, 
and then threw his - Brother down from 
a ſteep Precipice, but in ſtriving together, fell himſelf 
along with him. Whence, by the Providence of 
the Gods, the Names ef both the Mountains were 
chang'd. Citheren, by reaſon of his Impiety occaſion'd 
the Fable of the Furier. Helicon, for the Young Man's 
Love to his Parents, became the Habitation of the Muſes. 


Hebrus, Now Mariza. 


Hebrus is a River of Thrace deriving it's name from 

the many Guiphs and white-pools in the Water. 
Caſſander, King of that Region, having Marry'd 
Crotonice , had by her a Son whom he namd Hebrus : 
Bur 
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But then being divorc'd from his 6rſt Wife, he Mars 
ry'd Damafippe, the Daughter ' of Arrax, and 
her home over his Sons Head ; with whom the M 
ther in Law falling in Love, invited him by Letters 
to her Embraces. - But he avoiding his Mother as 4 . 
Fury, gave himſelf over to the port of Hunting. - On 
the other fide, the Impious Woman miſing her r pam 
poſe, bely'd the chaſt Youth, and accus'd him . 
> 43. 94 gg her. Upon this , Caſſander, ragi 
with jealouſy, flew to the Wood in a wild fury, 
with his Sword drawn .purſu'd his Son, as one that 
treacheroully fought to defile his Fathers Bed. Upon 
which, the Son finding he could no way eſcape his Fa- 
thers wrath, threw himſelf into the River Rombur, 
which was afterwards call'd Hebrus, from the Name 
of the Young Man ; as Timothew teſtifies in his 'le- 
venth Book of Rivers. 

Nere to this River lies the Mountain Pang.eue ſo call'd 
upon this occaſion. Pangeus the Son of Mars and Crite+ 
bute, by a miſtake lay with his own Daughter: which 
perplex'd him to that degree, that he fled to the Cor» 
manian Mountain; where overwhelm'd with a lorrow 
which he could not Matter,he drew his Sword, and flew 
himſelf. Whence-by the Providence | 
of the Gods the Place was cali'4® Pan- * Now Malice 

yu_ and Caflagng. 
In the River before mention'd grows an Herb, not 
much unlike to Beſil; the tops of which the Thr/acions 
cropping off, burn upon a gentle fire ; and after hard 
drinking hold their heads over the ſmoak, and fauff 
it up into their Noſtrils, and let it -go down theit 
Throars, till at laſt they ful! wo a profound ſleep. 

Allo upon the Mountain 2angew grows an Herb, 
whicty is - cali'd the Harp, upon this Occaſion. The 
Women that tore Orpheus in peices, caſt his Limbs in- 
to the River Hebrus; and his Head being chang'd, the 
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whole body was rurn'd into the ſhape of » a Dragon. 
But as for his Harp, ſuch was the Will of Apollo, it 
ferriain'd in the ſame form: and from the: ſtreaming 
Blood, grew up the Herb which was call'd the Hep ; 
which during the ſolemniry of the Sacrifices to Bacchus 
ſends forth a Sound like that of a when play'd 
p At what time the Natives cover'd with the Skins 
of young Hinds, and waving their Thus in their 
hands; ling a Hymn of which theſe are part of the 
+» And then ſhalt thuube wiſe 
: When folly dves thy Brain ſurprize ; 
As. Clicoymu reports, in his third Book of Tragical 
Relations. 
| Ganges. 

Ganget isa River in India fo calld for this reaſon. A 
certain 'Calaurien Nymph, had by Indus a Son call'd 
Ganges, conſpicuous for his Beaury. Who growing up 
to Manhood, and deſperately overcome with Wine, 
inthe heat of bis Intoxication lay with his Mother Duo- 
pithuſa. The next day being inform'd by the Nurſe of 
what he had done ; ſuch. was the exceſs of his Sorrow, 
that he threw himſelf into a River call'd Chliarw, afrer- 
wards call'd Ganges trom his own Name. 

In this River grows an *Herb reſembling Bugle ; 
which the Natives bruiſe, and keep the Juice very 
charily. With this Juice in the dead of the Night 
they go and beſprinkle the Tigers Dens; The Vertue 
of which is ſuch that the Tigers not being able ro ſtir 
forth by reaſon of the ſtrong Scent of the Juice, are 
ſtarv'd co Death, as Caliſthenes reports in his Third 

Upon the Banks of this River lyes the Mountain 
call'd the Anarole, tor this reaſon. "The Sun, beholding 
the Nymph Anaxibia innocently ſpending her time in 

the 
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the helds fell y in Love witk her, and not 
able to curb his looſe Amours, 'purſu'd her with a pur» 
paſe to raviſh her. She theretore finding no- other 
way to eſcape him fled to rhe Temple of Orthian Diane, 
which was ſeated upon the Mountain call'd Coryphe, 
and there immediately vanilh'd away. Upon which 
the Deity, that foſlow'd her cloſe at the Heels, not 
knowing what was become of his beloved, overwhelm'd 
wich Grief, roſe in that very place. And from this 
Accident it was that the Natives cali'd the top of that 
Mountain Anatole, or the riling of the Sun. As Ce- 
meren reports in his Tenth Book, Of the Affair: of India. 


Phaſis. Now Faſſo, and Phaxzeth. 


Phaſis is a River of Scythis, running by a City of 
the fame Name. It was formerly call'd ArQurus, de- 
riving its Name from the Scituativn of the co'd Regions 
through which it runs. But the name of ic was al- 
tcr'd upon this occaſion. 

Phaſis the Son of Sel, and Ocyrrbee Daughter of 0- 
ceanus, flew his Mother whom he took in the very act 
of Adultery. For which being tormented by the Fu- 
ries appearing to him, he threw himſelf into the Ri- 
ver Arturus, which was afterwards call'd by his own 
name Phaſis, ; 

In this River grows a Reed which 1s call'd Leuco- 

Lus, or the Reed with the White Leaf. This Reed 1s 

ad at the dawaing of the Moraing Light, at what 
time the Sacrifices are ofter'd to Hecaze, and this too, 
by the divine Inſpiration of Pan, at the beginning of 
the Spring: when they who are troubl'd with jealous 
Heads gather this Recd, and ſtrew it in their Wiycs 
Chambers ro keep them chaſte : And the Nature "f 
this Reed is ſach, that if any wild extravagant Perſoa 
ha to come raſhly in drink int the room where 
jt lyes, he preſently becomes depriv'd of his rational 
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thoughts, and immediately confefſes whatever he has 
wickedly done or intended to do, At what time they 
that are preſent to hear him, lay hold of him, fow 
him up in a Sack, and throw him intoa hole call'd the 
Little-mouth of the Wicked, which is round like the 
mouth of a Well ; which after thirty days empties the 
Body into the Lake Mcaoris that is full of Worms; 
where of a fiddam the Budy is ſeiz/d and torn to pieces 
by ſeveral Vultures unſeen before, nor is it known 
from whence they come ; as Kreſſppus: relates in his ſe- 
cond Book of Sqtbien Relations. 

«Nere to this River lyes the Mountain Caucaſus, 
which was before call'd Boreas's Bed, upon this occa(i- 
on. Boreas in the heat of his amorous Paſſion raviſh'd 
away by force Chloris the Daughter of ArAurm, and 
carry'd her to acertain ill which was call'd Niphantez, 
and upon her begot a Son whom he call'd Harpex, who 
ſucceeded Heniochus in his Kingdom. For which rea- 
lon the Mountain was firſt call'd Boes's Bed ; bur 
afterwards Caucaſus upon this occaſion, - After the Fight 
of the Gyants, Saturn to avoid the Menaces of Fupiter, 
fled to the top of Boreas's Bed ; and there being turn'd in- 
to a Crocodile {lew Caucaſus one of the Sheperds-inhabiting 
chat place, and obſerving the fituation and diſpolition 
of his Entrails, forefow that his Enemies were not far 
off. . Preſently Jupiter appearing and binding his Fa- 
ther with a woollen Liſt, threw him down to Hell. 
Then changing the name of the Mountain in Honour 
of the Shepherd Caucaſzs, he chain'd Promerhens to it, 
and caus'd him to be tormented by an Eagle that fed 
upon his Entrajls, becauſe he was the firſt ' that found 
out the infpeSion of Bowels; which Fupirer deem'd 4 
grear Cruelty. As Cleanthes relates in his Third Boak, 
Of the Wars of the Got. k 
| Upon this Mountain growsar Herb,whichis call'd Pro- 
merbein, which Medce gathering, 2nd bruiting madeuſe 
of ro protet 74/on agaialt her Fathers obſtinacy. Arer. 
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Arar. Now La Saone. 

Arar, is « River in that part of France, formerly 
call'd Gaia Celtigs, deriving the Name from. its being 
mix'd with the River Rhoda. For it falls into the 
Rboſne within the Country of 
the ® Allobroger. It was formerly * Where now ſtgnds 
call'd Brigulus, but afterwards *be Cities of = 
chang'd irs Name upon this OCCa- FR yn _ 
lion. Are, a» he was a Hunting, ,ghte and iewne. 
entring into a Wood, and there 
fnding his Brother Celtiber torn in pieces by the Wild 
Beaſts, mortally wounded himſelf for grief, and fell intg 
the River Morgulus ; which from that accident was at- 
rerwards call'd by his own name Arar ? 

In this River there breeds a certain large Fiſh, which 
by the Natives is call'd Clupes. This Fiſh during the 
increaſe of the Moon is white ; bur all the while the 
Moon is in the wain it isaltogether black : and wheri 
"it grows over bulky, is as it were ſtabb'd by its own 
Fins- In the head of it is found a Stone like a Corn of 
Salt, which being apply'd to the left Parts of the Body 
when the Moon is in the wain, cures Quartan Agues, 
as Callithenes the Sybarite tells us in the thirteenth Book of 
Gallic Relations ; from whom Timagenes the Syrian bor» 
row'd his Argument. 

Nere tothis River ſtands a Mountain call'd Lyzdwms 
which chang'd its name upon this occafion. When 
Momorus and Atepemorus were dethron'd by Seſeroneus, 
in purſuance of the Oracles Command, they deſign'd 
to build a Ciry upon the rop of this Hill. But when 
they had laid the Foundations, great numbers of Crows 
with their Wings expanded cover'd all the nceighbour- 
ing Trees. Upon which Momorus being a Perſon 
well skilld in Augury, call'd the 
City * Lugdonum. For Lugon in * Now Lyons. 
their Language ſignify'd a Crow, 

Kk 4 Salt, 
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* Whence proba- and * Dunum any ſpacious Hill, or 
__ On gp - wide place ; as Clirophon reports in 
| his thirteenth Book of the Building 
of Cities. 
Paftolus. Now Sarabat. 


PaRialus is a River of Lydia that waſhes the Walls 
of Serds, formerly call'd Chryſarrhoas. For Chryſorrbeas, 
the Son of Apo!le and Apathippe, being a Mechanic Ar- 
riſt,. and one that only liv'd from hand to mouth upon 
his Trade, one time in the middle of the Night ade 
bold to, break open the Treaſury of Crews, and con- 
veighing thence a good quantity of Geld made a di- 
ſtriburion of it ro bis Family : but being purſu'd by 
the King's Officers, when he ſaw he", mult be taker, 
he threw bimlelf into the River which was ny 
f:om_ his Name call'd Chryſorrboas ; afterwards chang” 
14to that of Pafolus upon this occaſion. | 
* Pattolus the Sun of Fols and Leucothes during the. 

of the Myſtenes ſacred to Venus, ravilh'd 
Demodice his own Siſter, not knowing who ſhe ws, 
For which being overwhelm'd with Grief, he threw 
himſelf into the River Chryſorrboss, which from that 
time forward was call'd Paforus from his own Name. 
In this River' is found a moſt pure Gold Sand, which 
the force of the ſtrcam carries into the happy boſom 
of the River Hermus. Allo in this Riveris to be found 
a Stone which is call'd Arowroply/ax (of the Preſerver 
of the Fields) reſembling the colour of Silver, very 
hard to be found, in regard of its being mixt with the 
Gold Sand. The Vertue of which is ſack, that the 
more wealthy Lydiens buy it, and lay it at the 
doors of their Treafuries, by which "means ' they 
preſerve their Treaſure, ' whatever it. be, ſafe from 
the ſeizure of pilfering Hurids:* For upon the ap- 
proach of Theives of Robber the Stone (ends _ 


z 


. 
. . 
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a ſound like that of a Trumpet. Upon which 
the Theives ſurpriz'd and believing themſelves appre- 
hended by Officers, throw themſelves headlong and 
break their Necks: infomuch that the Place where 
the Theives thus frighted come by their violent deaths 
is call'd Pafto'u,*s Priſon. ; 
* In this. River alſo there grows an Herb that bears 
a Purple Flower, and is call'd Chry/opale ; by which the 
Inhabirants of th: Neighbouring Cities try their pureſt 
Gold, For juſt before they purrtheir Gold into the 
- Melting-Por, they touch ic with the Herb; at whar 
time if ic be pure and wnmixt, the Leaves of the Herb 
will be tinftur'd with the Guld, and preſerve the ſub- 
ſtance of the Matter; bur if ic be adulterated, they 
will nor admit the diſcolouring moiſture, as Chryſermus 
relates in his Third Book of Rivers. 

 Nere to this River lies the Moun- 

tain * Timolus full of all manncr of * Now Tomali:3e. 
Wild Bealts, formerly call'd Carma: | 

norion, from Carmanor the Son of Baccbus and Alexi+ 
thoe, who was kill'd, ag he was a Hunting by a Wild- 
Boar ; but afterward Tmz/us upon this occaſion. 

Tmolus, the Son of Mars, and Thengrne, King of 
Lydia, while he was a Hunting upun Carmanorion, 
chanc'd to ſee the fajr Virgin &rrbipe, that attended 
upon Diana,and fell paſſionately in love with her. And 
ſuch was the heat of his love, that not being able to 

ain her by fair. means, he reſolv'd to vitjate her by 
force ; who ſeeing: ſhe could by no means eſcape bs 
Fury ctherwile, fled to the Temple of 0ians : Where 
the Tyrant contemning all Religion, raviſtyd her. 
An Intamy which the Nymph not being able to ſur- 
vive, immediately hang'd her ſeii, ' But Diana would 
not paſs by fo great a Crime, and therefore to be re- 
veng'd up3n the King for his Irreligious Infolency, ſhe 
ſer a mad Bull upog him, by which the King being 
TROTET I tols'd 
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toſ#d up in the Air, and falling down upon Stakes and 
Stones, ended his days in rorment., But Theoftumenus 
his Son, ſo ſoon as he had Buried hig Father, altered 
the name of the Mountain and call'd it Tmolus after his 
Fathers Name. 

Upon this Mountain grows a Stone, not unlike a 
Pumice-ſtone, which is very rare to be found. This 
Stone changes ir's color four times a day ; and is only 
to be ſeen by Virgins that are not arrivd at the Years 
of Underſtanding. Bur if Marriageable Virgins happen 
ro ſee, they can never receive any befhry bom thoſe 
that attempt their chaſtity, as Ciirophon reports. 

Lycormas, Now Phidari. 


Lycymas is a River of Etolia, formerly calbd Evenus 
for this Reaſon. 14s, the Son of Aphareus, after he had 
raviſh'd away by violence Marpiſſs, with whom he was 
paſſionatly in love, carry'd her away to Pleuron (a Ciry 
of Etelia). This rape of his Daughter Euenus could by no 
means endure,and therefore purſu'd after the treacherous 
raviſher till he came ro the River Lycormes, But then 
deſpairing to overtake the fugitive, he threw himſelf 
for madneſs into the River, which from his own name 
was call'd Euenus. 

In this River grows an Herb which is call'd Seriſa, 
becauſe it reſembles a Spear ; of excellent uſe for thoſe 
that are troubled with dim fight. 

Nere to this River lies Myenus, from Myenus, the 
Son of Teleſtor, and Alpheſibea ; who being belov'd by his 
Mother in Law, and unwilling to defile his Fathers Bed, 
retir'd himſelf ro the Mountain Alphiws. But Teleftor being 
made jealous of his Wite,purſu'd his Son into the Wilder- 
neſs,and follow'd him ſo cloſe that Myenzs not being able to 
eſcape,flung himſelf headlong from the Top of the Moun- 
tain, which for that reaſon was afterwards call'd Myenuz.; 

Upon this Mountain grows a Flower call'd the 

White- 
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White-Violet, which if you do &ut name the Word 


Stepdame, preſently dyes away; as Dercyllus reports in his 
Third Book of Meyntains. 


Meander, Now Madre. 


Meander is a River of Afiz, formerly call'd Anabai- 
non, (or the Returner back): for of all Rivers in the 
World (except Neds) it is the only ſtream, which taking 
it's riſe from it's own Fountain, ſeems ro run back to 
it'sown Head. 

Itis call'd Mender from Meander the Son of Cercaphus 
and Anaxibis, who waging War with the Peſſinuntians, 
made a vow to the Mother of the Gods, rhat if he ob- 
tain'd the Viftory, he would Sacrifice the firſt that came 
to congratulate him for his good ſucceſs. Now it haps 
pen'd rhat the firſt rhat met him were his Son Archelans, 
his Mother, and his Siſter. All which thouzh fo near- 
ly related to him, he offer'd to the fatisfaftivn of his 
vow. But then no lefs griev'd for 'whar he had done, 
he caſt himſelf into the River Anabainen, which from ' 
the accident was afterwards call'd by his 'own name 
Meander ; as Timelais tells us in his 'Tenth Book of 
Phrygien Relations, Agathecies the Samian alſo makes 
mention of this Story, in his Common wealth of Peſſi- 
nuntum. But Demonſtratus of Apanua relates the Story 
thus. 

Meander being a ſecond time elected General againſt 
the Peſſinuntines, and obtaining the Victory quite con- 
trary to his ExpeRatiin, gave to his Souldiers re Of- 
ferings due tothe Mother of the Gods. Ar which the 
Goddeſs being offended, ſhe depriv'd him of his reaſon 
to that degree, that ' in the hight of his madneſs he 
ſlew both his Wife and ' his Son. But coming fome- 
what ro himſelf, and repenting of what he had done, 
he threw himſelf into the River, which by his Name 
was call'd Meander, 

Ia 
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In this River is & certain Stone, which by 
Antiphrafis is call or the Sober-ftone ; which 
if you drop into the Boſom of any Man, it preſently 
makes him mad to that degree as to Murther his 
neareſt Relations, but having once atron'd the Mother 
of the Gods, he is preſently reſtor'd to his Wits, as 
ids be bs Thkat Book of River: : And 
Archelaus makes mention of the lame inhis Firſt Book of 


Stones. 
Nereto this River lies the Moun- 
* Now Cufinas. tain * Sipyls, ſo call'd from Sigplue 
the Son of Agenor and Dioxappe. For 
he having kill'd his Mother by - miſtake and being 
baunted with the Furies, retired to the Cerawnian Moun> 
raift, and there hang'd himſelf for grief. After which 
by the Providence of the Gods the Mountain was call'd 

$1pylus. 
go ot Mountain grows a Stone that reſembles a 
Cylinder, which when Children that are Obedient to 
their Parents find they lay it up in the Temple of 
the Mother of the Gods. Nor do they ever after 
tranſgreſs out of Impiery ; bur reverence their Parents 
and are Obedient to their Syperior Relations ; as 4g 
tharchides the Semian relates in his Fourth Book of Stones. 

And Damaretw in his Fourth Book of Phrygia. 
« 154 River © 

* Afterwards call'd worng by the City * _ oy 
and uninhabited.” , formerly call'd the Fountain of 
King of Phrygia, travelling in the remoter Parts of the 
Country, . and wanting Water, ſtampt upon. the 
Ground, and preſemly appear'd a Golden Fountain : 
bur the Water proving\ Gold, and both he and his 
Souldicrs being ready to periſh for thirſt, he invok'd 
the 
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the compaſſion of Bacchus, who lifhing to his Prayers, 
ſupply'd him with Water. The Phgian having by 
rhis means 'd their thirſt, Mides nam'd the Ri- 
ver, that iſſu'd from the Spring, the Fountain of Mide. 
Afterwards it was call'd Mara upon this occaſion. 
Satyrs are faid to have ſprung from the ſtreams of his 
Blood ; as alſo a River bearing the name of Maſjes, as 
Alexander Cornelius recites in his Third Book of Phrygian 
Relations. But Eumerida: the Phrygian tells the Story 

It ha that the Wine-bag which was made of 
Mare! s Skin being corroded by time, and carry'd away 
negligently by the wind, fell ar laſt from the Land in- 
to Mida/; Well ; and driving along. with the ſtream, 
was taken up by a Fiſher-man. At what time Pifi- 
ftratas the Lacedemonzan being commanded by the Ora- 
£le to build near the Place where the Relicks of © the 
Saqr ' were found, reflected upon the accident, 
and-in obedience to the Oracle having built a fairCiry, 
call'd ir Noricam, which in the Phrygian Language f(ig- 
nihes a HWine-bag. 

In this River grows an Herb call'd, the Pipe or Flute ; 
which being mov'd with the wind yields a melodious 
found ; as Dercytus reports in his hrſt Book gf Saqrics, 

' Nere to this River alſo lyes the Mountain Bereeyn+ 
thins, deriving it's ngme from Berecythus, the firſt 
Preiſt rothe Mother of the Gods. ' Upon this Moun- 
tain is found a Stone which is call'd Machera, very 
much reſembling Iron ; which if any one happens to 
light upon, while the Solemu,ities of the Mother of the 
Gods are performing, he preſently runs mad ; as Ag4- 
tharchides reports in his Phrygian Relations. 


7 Strymon, 
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Strymon, Now Stromens, Radini, and Marmara. : | | 


Strzmen is a River of Thrace, that flaws along by the 
City /£4onis, formerly call'd Poleftinus (rom  Paleftines 
the Son of Neptune. For he being at War with his 
Neighbors, and ſeiz'd with a violent fickneſs, ſent his 
Son Alzacmon, to be General of his Army, who raſbly 
going Battle ro his Enemies, was {Lin in the Fight. 

be tydings of which misfortune being brought to 
Paleſtinus, he privately withdrew bimſelf from his 
Guards, and flung himſelf into the River Conexus,which 
from that accident was afterwards -call'd Paleſtimus. 
But as for Simon, he was the Son of Adars and 

Helice , who hearing that his 
* He was ſlain at Tr9. Son, * Rheſus was ain, flung 
by Diome. himfſclt intQ tbe River Paleft ines, 
which. was after that call'd Strymoen, by his own Name. 

In this River grows a Stone which is call'd P. 
or the Greif- caſing Stone, This Stone, it any. one 
who is oppreG'd with. Greif, he ſhall preſently be  cas'd 
+ of his Sorrow zas Faſon of Byzantium relates in his Trayics 

Nere to this River lye- the 

* Now by the Greety, Mountains * Rbedops and + He- 
Bafilif: : by the Nali- mus. who being Brother and 
ans, Mome Argentaro. __ "kg" 

+ Now by the Turts, Siſter, and both falling in love 
Rater; by the Selzvoni- With each other, the one wis fo 
ans, Cumonizz; by the preſumppuousas to call his Siſter 
_—_ Carena del };. 2,mtheother to call her Bro- 

, ther her Fupicerzwhich ſo offended 
the Deities, that they changed 
them-into Mountains, bearing their own Names. 

In theſe two Mountains grow cerrain Stones, which 
are call'd Philade/phi, or the Loving Brethren. Theſe 
Stones are of a Crow Colour, and reſembling human 
* Shape, and if they chance to be nam'd when they are 

ſeparated one from another, they preſemly and ſepa- 
rately, 
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rately, as they lye diſſolve «nd waſte away ; as Thre- 
fllus the Mendeſuen teſtifies in his third Book of Stones ; 
but more accurately in his Book of Tragies. 


Sagaris., Now Zagari and Sangeri. 


Sagaris is & River of Phrygia, formerly call'd Xeraba- 
tes, becauſe in the Summer time it was generally dry. 
Bat it was call'd Sag «ris for this Reaſon. Sageris, the 
Son of Mynden and Alexiree, contemning and ſlighting 
the Myſteries of the Mother of the Gods, frequently 
ffronted and derided her Prieſts and Gafi. At which 


the Goddeſs heinoully ſtruck him with Mad- 
neſs, to that degree, that in orte of his raging Fits, he 
flung himſelf into the River Xerabares, which from that 
time forward, was call'd Sagar:s 


River grows « Stone, which is call'd ry= 
7 y engrav'd; forit i found, with he 
Gods by Nature engrav'd upon it 
ich is rarely to be found, if any of the 
Prieſts happen to light upon, he 
no wonder at it, but undauntedly brooks the 

| a preternatural Action; as Aretazes reports in 
his Pkrygien Relations. 

Nere to this River, lyes the Mountain Baleneus, 
which in the Phrygian Language ignites Royal : fo 
call'd from Beleneus, the Son of Gammed and Medeſigifte, 
who perceiving his Father almoſt waſted with a Con» 
ſumption,inſtituted the Baleneen Feſtival,. bierv'd among 
the Natives to this Day. | 

In this River is to be found a Stone call'd 4fer, 
which from the latter end of Autumn, ſhines at Mid- 
night like Fire, Iris call'din the Language of the Na- 
tives, Belen, which fignifes a King, as Hermeſianax the 
Cyprien affirms in his ſecond Book of his Phygien Rela- 
1008s. 


BH 
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Scamander. 
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$coneider. Row Scamadre, . 


Scamander is. a River of Trees, which was formerly 
call'd Xenthus, but chang'd its Name upon this Occaſi- 
oft. » Scamander the Son of Corihas and Demodite, having 
ſuddainly expos'd himſelf while the Myſteries of Rhea 
were folemnizing, immediately ran mad, and being 
hurry'd away by his own Fury to the River Xanthur, 
flung himſelf into the Stream, which from thence was 
call'd Scamanger. 

In this River grows an Herb, like a Verch, that bears 
a Cod with Berries ratling in it when they are ripe, 
whence it deriy'd the Name of Siftren, or the Rattle : 
This Herb,whoever bM in his Poſſeffivn,fears not the Aps+ 
paritions cicher of Gods or Devils ; as Demoſtrarus writes 


in his Sccond Book of Rivers, 


Nere to,this River lyes the Mountain Ids, formerly 
Gargarus ; on the Top of which ſtand the Altars of Ju- 
piter, and the Mother of the Gods. Bur it was call'd 
Ida upon this occaſion. AEgyſtbus, who deſcended from 
Diſphorus, falling paſſionately in Love with the Nymph 


1 Ida, obtain'd her good-will, and begat the | Ldewn 


Daftyly, or Prieſts of the Mother of the Gods. After 
which, 14s running mad in the Temple of Rhee, Epyfts- 
us, in remembrance of the Love which he bare her, 
call'd the Mountain by her Name. 

In this Mountain grows a Stone call'd Cryphius as being 
never to be found, but when the Myſteries of the Gods 
are folemnizing ; as Heraclitus the Siczonian writes in his 
Second Book of Stones. 

Tenair, Now the River Don, 


Tanai: is a River of Scythia, formerly call'd the Ama- 
zonian River, becauſe the Amazons bath'd themſelves 
therein ; but alter'd 'irs Name upon this Occafion. Ta- 
nai, the Son of Bereſſus and Lyfippe, one of the Ama- 
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s Mc ther, he flung himſelf into+thes 
guecain hots which oY afterwazy cal'd Heteond 
the Name of the young Mag, . 

In this River. _ a Plans which is call'd Halinde 
reſembling a Colewort. Whizh the inhabitants ; bruifc. 
ing, = anoirging their Hopes with, the Juice ob. ity 

hemfſlves ne Conln -1te7 able ty 6. dye the 
Eon of the Cold for at reafon, in there 
own Language, they call it Boſs's, On. 'T 


I _ River grows a Stone. nat ua, ike 19'Cry ball 
the Sh c of a Man, .with «. \\ro9, ypon 

his wager Gor bo + whogyer. hinds ghen ;the- 
King dyes, Ky has it ready agaivft the time that the 
_— meet gy the Banks iof the \River to chovie a 


eleQted King. and, receives 
hepter fie teceaed Pr 


Ice ; As Cteſiphon relates: 


_ ird Book of Planes ; and Hſu give s the 
fame Account in his Firſt at. Stones, 
Nete to this River alſo lyes a Mountain, in the Lan- 
of the Natives, call'd rſ 


aba, which fignibes the * Far © | * Now Tere, or T'ts | 


head of Rem. And it was flo ": © bigh Promonto- 

aid upon Oconee" 2 ns ens 2 

«: having, loſt. his Siſter Hele"' rerfe, 

nere the Euxine Sea, and as Na: 

ture in Juſtice requir'd, being extredmly-croubPd foo his 

Loſs, retir'd to the top of a certain Hill to disburthen 

himſelf ot hisSorrow. At what time certain Barkjens 
Ll eſpying 
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'd « Civil War. At 


the Gods. Upon which the 
afflited in his Mind, gave way 
ick Good, and ſuffer'd his Da tobe lead 
. But ſo foon as ſhe was facrific'd, rhe King 
the Burthen, of his Grief, threw 


then it was call'd Naius upon this Occaſion. 
Queen of Egype, having loſt her Son Chry- 
with all her Ser» 


igned Gratitude, kindly enteftain'd the Goddeſs. Who 
willing to make a ſuitable Return to the Queen for the 
Piety which ſhe expreſs'd in her Reception, perfwaded 
Ofris to bring back ber Son from the ſubrerraneal Re 
gions. Which when Qf&is undertook ro do, at rhe Op» 
portunity of his Wife, Cerberas, whom fome call Phobes 
res, or the Terrible, barkt fo loud, that Nilw, Geraacbone's 
Husband truck with a ſudden Frenzy, threw himſelf 
into the River Egyprwu, which from thence was aftet- 
wards call'd Niku. 

In this River grows a Stone, not unlike to a Bean, 
which fo ſoon as any Dog, happens io [erghe ceaſes to bark. 
lr alſo expels the Evil Spiru out of rhuſe that are pof- 
ſel'd, if heid to the Noſtrils of the Party afflicted. 

There arc other Scones which are found in chis RE 


ver, call'd Kglbrez, which the Swallows picking up 4- | 


gaink the time, that Neus overflows, build up the Wall 
which is cali'd the Che/zdoman Wall, which reitrains the 
Inundation'of the Watcr, and will not lifter the Coun» 

YU " try 
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by 03 be ir by ths Pory of he Ficed ; as Thrall 

"win ooſ—rmmy ah an hon 
Rivet lyes the ; Argylo, fo calbd 
for this Rabin, 

Jupiter in the Heat of his amorous Deſires, raviſh'd ' 
away the Nimph Arge from Lyttum, a City of Crete, 
and then carry'd her to a Mountain of Egypr, call'd 
Argilns, and there begat a Son, whom he nam'd Drony- 
four, who growing up to of Manhood, in Honor 
of is Marber, alfdthe - and then muſter- 
ing together an Army of Paw and Satr:, firſt con- 

d the Indiaxs, and then ing $ left Pax 
Ris ir he if Canna 0 one 
| ho 


Eurotas, Now Bafilipotame. 
Himerus, the Son of the Nymph T. and Lacedemon, 
drown the er of offended Yun, at a Revelling 
that fed all ight, deflowr'd his Siſter Cleodice, nor 
he did. But the next Day, bei inform'd 
of the od fihe Matter, he lay*d it fo to heart, that 
through exceſs of Grief, he flung himſelf into the Ri- 
ver Marathen, which from thenee was call'd Himeres ; 
but after that Euretas, upon this Octafion. 
dr maguge ny being at War with the Arhenians, 
nd ſtayi the Full Moon, Euretes their Caprain 
ut by ng Religion, would needs hb 
Set render light- 
en'd as if Heaven and Earth would have come 
ES having loſt his Army, the Ignominy of his 
Loſs & inceſſantly perplext him, that he 
into the River Hirterus, which from that Acci was 
afterwards call'd Eurotas. 
. In this River grows « Stone which is ſhap'd like a 
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Helmet, call'd Thr afideilor, or Reſb and Timoreus, For if 
ic hears a Trumpet ſound, it leaps toward the Bank of 
the River ; bur if you do but name the Arbensons, it pre- 
ſntly ſinks to the bottom of the Water. Of theſe Stones 
there are not a few which are conſecrated and laid up in 
the brazen Temple of Minerva, as Nicanor the Samian 
relates in his cond Book of Rrers. | 

Nere to this River lyes the - WE => 
Mountain Togetw, deriving its | * Now Portes, 
Name trom the Nymph 1 owe & Jperinngs. 
who atter Fupiter had deflowr'd 
her, ended her days for Grief, upon the Mountain 4r- 
wpclens, which from thence was call'd Taygetus. | 

Upon this Mountain grows a Plant call'd Chariſtm, 
which the Women at the beginning of the Spring ty'd 
about their Necks, to make themſelves more paſſionately 
to be belov'd by Men; as Cleanehes reports in his Firlt 
Book of Mountains. But Softhener the Cuidien is more 
accurate in the Relation of theſ# things, from whom 
Hermegenes borrow?d the Subject of his Writing, 
| Inachus. 

Ihachus is a River inthe Territoriesof Argos, former» 
ly-cal:''d Carmaner. Afterwards Ha/ecmon, for this Reaſon, 
-  flalacmon, a Tyrinthian by Birth, while he kept Sheep 
upori the Mountain Coccigium, happen'd againſt his Will 
to ſee Fuputer and Rhee (por. ing together ; for which be- 
ing ſtrook mad, and hurry'd by the Violence of the 
ma 9—_ vs into the River Carmaner, which 
after that wes call'd Hahacmen. Afterwards it was call'd 
Inechur upon this Occaſion. 

Inachur, the Son of Qceamu, after that Jupiter had de» 
flowr*d his Siſter 1s, purſu'd the Deity cloſe at the Heels, 
blaſpheming and curling him all the way as he went. 
Which { offended Fupiter, that he ſent Ti/ipbone, one 
of the Furies, who hawned and plagu'd him to tha 

Ll 3 degr=5, 


eg 
own Girdle; carry | 
Lyon kill'd Api , one of the Shepherds belong 
rhe” oc Ind from that Accident, by the W 
the Gods, the Hill was call'd Apeſanu ; as Demedecus 
Book of the Hiſtory of Hercules. 


the Shepherds anoint their Feet, and keep them trom be- 


, ing Vermine. | 
», — arte 4 —_ were formerly call'd 4- 
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tain befne cail'& Dicaxis; ere7yfs 3 
tho telates in his Perſia. \": ery 7 _= ac 
" nh Siqnininigiobes Tres which 366Pa "Pay. 
nariagahpen'the —— tax 
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46 regartl that. Ad for the Moocalr' beneus, 
= Greek ig. Nie dirioes netunere=> «pagan 


I eos kn 
Name Athyne. +) +. 1nd Mt etr-26d; = 
es ry pry nes 

ſhe- preſently: runs | This 


* Rte ane Roor is call'd Adraſtia,” as * Pheſe- 


a Riynr of cad rutnl dw 
adn fe hw cate nnokgtnde Wb 
fag of the, call'd 


Olympinur). former] y 
Sqmphbelus, from the Son of -Mrr and Dorms- 
thea, who having his,Brother Alomevn, threw him- 


+ HI for Grief into the River Ny#imu,, for that” reaſon 


EM em eneioyats upon 


| db. \ feb ig? bs + to be found therem, Ft 
chayd awey- and pirſt?d” by the Shepherds, he flung 
hin ns th River ys which afrer that was 
call'd-3 v 
ln Rire gone Pn which i all yu b 
ae Heya, the DecoXion of wich 
Phyſittins to thoſe that are Mad, 
bf he Php; Cs ras ai 


we 9nn. "0 River tyes the Mountain' Croniam, fo 

_ this octaſiot' 'Aﬀer the Giants War, Satury 

the Threats of © Jupiter, fled tothe Mountain 
ves /and call'd it CYoniih from his own Name. Whes 
afrey be” bud abſconded'fo# ſometime, he took his of+ 
portunity, and retir'd to Caucaſus in Solthia. 

In this 4 found a Stone, which is call'd 
the Cylinder, upon this occaſion. - For as oft as Jupiter 
either Thunders or Lightens,ſo often this Stone, through 
fear rowles down frqm the top of the | A as 
Dercyhid writes in his firſt Book of Stones.” X 


Eupbrates, Now Fra. 


ates is a River of Þarthia waſhing the Wall of | 

ſnow Bade) formerly call'd  Medus trom Me-3 . 
Fre; 'the 'Son of Artexerzes, He, in the heat of _ 
Luſt, having raviſh'd away and detlayr'd Rexane, and 


perry doe wah was ſought after by the King, ia order 
to be iſhment,' threw hi into the 


River Xarands, which from thence forward was call'd 
by his name Meds: Afterwards it was call'd Eupbrazes up- 
on this occaſion. 
*"Bipbrares the Sori of Arandacus finding his Son Axwte 
with his Mother, and thinking him to be ſome 
rip” his Courtiefs, provok'd by his Jealouſy, hedrew 
his Sword, and nail d him to the Bed, Bur perceiving 
hinifelf the Author of whar could not be recall'd, he 
flung: himſelf for Grief inco the River Medus, which 


from, 


4 
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pany Landy Sag pograſiigs a plenvful 
call'd 


ſame River alſo grows uw Herb. which is 
whichthe Phyſitians apply to ſuch as 

are d with immoderate fluxes of az having - 
a peculiar Vereve to ſtop the Orifices of the Veins ; 
—_—— Relation of Timagore: in his firſt Book 
Adjoyning to the Banks of this River lies the Mountain 
Teuthras, ſo call'd from Teurbras King of the Myfiens. 
Who in of his as he was a wr, 
aſcending the bill Tbrafllur,and ſeeing « Monſtrous Wild 
Boar follow'd him cloſe with the rett of his Train. On 
the other {ide the Boar to prevent the Hunters, like a 
\ fled rothe Temple of Orebeſien Diana, into 

ich when-the Hunters were abour to force their en» 


poor 

on etna hr ee Co 
the Boar to Life, but ſtruck the Offender with a 

and madneſs. Which AﬀiQion the King not endy- 
ring, berook himſelfro the Tops of the-Mountains. 
his Mother Lexcippe, underſtanding what had 


- 


inform'd of all the ſeveral Circumſtances of the Matter, 
by many ſacrifices ſhe ar laſt atton'd the Anger of the 
Goddeſs, and having quite recover'd and cured her Son, 
erefted an Alrar to Orthoſion Diens, and caus'd a Golden 
_ ry phrwrs a Mans-Face; which to this day 
purſu' the Hunters,ſeems to emer the Temple,and 
ſpeaks with the Voice of a Man. SEE 
reſtor'd to his fortger Health, calld the Mountain by his 
own name Teuthras. ns wig 

In chis Mountain grows a 'd Antipaths, or 
the Reliſter, which # of excellent Vertuc co cure Scabs 
Lo, . of . ; # : x and | 
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ant Leprofjes, being! d and mix'd wich Wine z 
as Oridiu te)ls ws in his Second Book of Mountains. 
Achelaus. Now Aſtropotomo, Gerom/eq, and Pachicolme. 
. | Hebeolus inn River of ® Erolia for- 
# Now, il Deſpotates merly call'd . Theſthuw, This The» 
fliuus was the Son of Marr and Pet 
dice, who upon ſome Domeſtic diſcontent, travell'd as 
far as Siczon, ®. where after he had 
* Now, Z#:flice of reſided tor forme time, be rerurn'd 
Vafilica \nthe Mored. 1, his Native home. But find 
there his Son Caydon Ce Lon 
together, believing him to be an Adukerer, he ſlew his 
on Chid by « miſtake. But when he beheld the un- 
forrunarte and unexpeCted Fact Ns 
threw himſelf into the River Axene:, which from thence 
was afterwards call'd Theftius : And after that, Achelows 
upon this Occalion. 
| Acbelous the Son of Oceexus and the Nymph Nai, ha- 
ving deflowr'd his Daughter Cleftoris, flung himlelt for 
grief into the River Theſtixs, which then by his own 
nnd rt 

' In this River grows an Herb, which they call Zacion, 

'-» *.yery much reſembling Wool, this if you bruiſe and caſt 
into Wine, hes Wan, utgatire de tl 
butnot the Vertues of the Wine. 

In the ſame River alſo is found a certain Stone of a 
mixt Black and Lead color, call'd Linwrgus from the 
eficQ ; for if you throw it upon & Linnen- cloth, by « 
certain efftionate Union it aſſumes the ſhape of the 
Linnen, and turns white, as Axciſtbener relates in the 
Third Book of his Meleagri: ; though Dvocles the Rhodian 
more accurately tells us the ſame thing in his Azobes. 

Nere to this River m0 pero yo Cahden, © 
call'd from Cahdn the Son of Mar: and 4ftigone ; For 


that he by an — having ſeen Diaxe bathing of 
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ſelf, was transform'd into a Rock, and the Mountain 
—— armor nam'd Gyn, was atterwards call'd 


ant —_— —— Herb call'd Myops, 
if ſtrep in Water, and waſhes his Face 


call'd 4raxes y as Crefiphon teſties in his Firit Book of 
Perfian Affairs, Arexes King of the Armenionx, being 
at War with his Neighbours the, Perſians, beture they 
came to a Bartle, was told by the Oracle that he ſhould 
winthe Vifories if he Gicrbe'd to the Gods rwo of 


the moſt noble Virgins in his Kingdom. 
out of bs purer] Action to his dren, ou ſpar'd hi\ 
own Daughters, and causd wo onaly Views, oy | 
of one of his gry ©. be he Vit 
= Which Abneſalkes, the ather of the ViZtims 
heart, for a time conceal'd his 
wa) Lover obſervi bis ogrnny; kill'd tor 
= Kings Daughters, then leaving his native 
fled into Scythis. Which when Araxer underſtood, for 
grief he threw himſelf into the River Habhnus, which 
then was alter'd, and the River call'd Araxez. » 
In this River grows a Plant which is call'd Aransy 
which in the Language of the Natives ſignifies a Virgis 
Hater. For that if is happen to be found by any Vir- 


gin, it falls a bleeding and dyes away. 
la the ſame River there is allo tound a Stone, 5.0 
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the -advifes the hun Vittics, 
i laid upon the Altar of the Miſchief diverting Gods. 
And then, no "but routh it with 
his Knife bac frream of Blood ; at 
what time the ſacribeers revire and with 
howlings «nd the Stone 'to the 
Temple, as Doritheus in his Second 
Book of Srenies. 
ere hh 07 _ 
. Dc bus, whom +4 
Story is reported. | Sony 
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In this River a Stofic is to be found call'd Myiday 
very White ; which whoever enpys,ſhall never be burr 
by wild Beaſts; as Leo of Byzantiom teſtifies in his Third 
Book of Rivers. | 

Nere to this River lies the Mountain Garen; i 
co  ——_ Rs of the Province 

Rexancs;, Who being extreamly Re 
toward Rok Bi this reward of his Piety, 
that of all the Perfiexs he ooly liv'd three hundred Y. 
> 4 ig bear Sunny ing ever aMlifted with any 

leaſe, was buried upon the Top of the Muuntain Gaw 
ras, Where he had « - fumptuous Monument erected to 
is Memory. Afterwards, by the Providence of the 
Gods the name of the Mountain was chang'd to that 


I] 


of Mauſorus. £ 
In this Mountain an Herb, which is like to 
Wild-Barley. This the Natives hear over the 


hire, and 
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| I this River grows « LITER 


call'd Capyce 

arr perl Tp be he neud pope 
deflower'd. Þ 

be he BOS Ris as grow! a0 Herb, which is 


call'd Carpice, not unlike to Borie "Which is an Ex- 


WEEN by agoink the wo baths being "admini- 


AlaFom 


hh ref ofthe Gods king for great hs 
nour, ſent two Monſtrous Lions that tore him in pieces 
Upon which the Moon turn'd her Adorer into a Moun- 
tain of the ſame name. 

In this Mountain a Stone is found which is call'd 
be Ons he, ot the Kh which the Natives wear 


make after their eſcape from an or Sicknelz ; 
85 4friftorle Witneſſes in his F x prfans 


Plutarch's Morals : 
Vol. V. 
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Of Eating of Fleſh. 
The Second Tra. 


Tranſlated from the Greek by the ſame hand. 


Eaſon perſuades us now to return with freſh Cogi- 
tations and Diſpoſitions to what we left cold 
yeſterday of our Diſcourſe about Fleſh- Eating. - 

! is indeed a hard and a difhcult task to undertake (as 
Ca once ſaid) to diſpute with Mens Bellys that have 
'0 Ears: ſince moſt have already drunk that Draughe 
* Cuſtom, which is like that of Circe, 


Of groans and frauds and ſorcery replete. 


And it is no-eaſy "Tak to pull our the Hook of Fleſh- 
þ Eating trom the Jaws of ſuch as have gorged themſelves 
with Luxury, ang arc as it were nailed down with ir. Ir 
vould indeed be a goud ation, it as the /Egyprians draw 
at the Stomach of a dead Body,and cut it open and ex- 
poſe it to tie Sun, as the only cauſe of all its evil Actions, 
h we cou'd | y curring out our Gluttony and Blood- 
R 2 (heddmy 


$44. Of Eating of Fleſb, Vi, 
ſhedding, purific and cleanſe the remainder of our live, 
For the Stomack it ſelf is not guilty of Bloodſhed, bur 
is involuntarily polluted by our intemperance. Bui 
this may not be, and we are aſhamed by reaſon 
cuſtom to live unblameably, let us at leaſt ſin with af 
cretion: Let us cat fleſb, but let it be for hunger, and 
not for wantonnefs. Let vs kill an Animal but let w 
do it with ſorrow and pity, and not abuſing and tormens- 
ing it, as many now a-days are uſed to do, while fone 
run red hot Spits through the Bodies of Swine, tha 
by the tincture of the quenched Iron the Blood may te 
to that degree mortified, that it tiay fweeren aud often 
the Fleſh in its circulation : and others jump and ſtany 
upon the Udders of Sows that are ready to Pig, tha 
ſo they may rake off (Oh ! Piacular Fupiter,) in the ver) 
pangs of delivery, Blood, Milk and Corruption, (4& 
—_— the young ones beſides) and fo eat the mol 
inflam'd and diſeaſed Part of the Animal : others fow w 
the Eyes of Cranes and Swans, and fo ſhut them up = 
darkneſs to be fatned, and then fowce up their ih 
with certain monſtrous Mixtures and Pickles By il 


which it is moſt manifell, that it is not for nouriſhmen, 


or want, or any neceſſty, but for meer gluttony, wa 


tonnels and expenliveneſs that they make a Pleafure 


Villany. Juſt as it happens in ſuch Perſons as when the) 
cannot fatiate their Intemperance upon Women, by 
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but one participating of Feeling of Secing, of Hear- 
; 
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Notes of which provoketh immodeſt touches and laſci- 
ous tickling. Theſe things frſt taught the Eye not to 
delight in merry Jiggs, geſticulations of Hands, Cur- 
rants and Bordes, nor in Statues md fine Paintings; bur 
to reckon the ſlaughtering and death of Mankind, and 
Wounds and Duels, the moſt ſumptuous of Shewes and 
Spedtacles. Thus unlawful Tables are accompanied 
with intemperate Copulations with unmuſicianlike Balls, 
and Theatres become Monſtrous through ſhameleſs 
Songs and Rekearſals: and Barbarous and Brutiſh 
Shews are again accompanied with an unrelenting 
temper and ſavage cruelty rowards Mankind. Hence 
it was that the Divine Lycwgu: in his Three Books of 
Laws (called by him Rherre) gave Orders that the Doors 
and Ridges of Mens Houſes ſhould be made with a 
Saw and an Ax, and that no other Inſtrument ſhould 
ſo much as be brought to any Houſe. Not that he 
Gd hereby intend to declare War againſt Augres and 
Planes, and other Inſtruments of finer Work; bur 
becauſe he very well knew that with ſuch Tools 
u theſe, you will never bring into your Houſe a 
guilded Couch, and that you'l never atteimpr to bring 
into a ſlender Cottage either Silver-Tables, Purple» 
Carpets, or Coſtly-Stones: But that a plain Supper and 
a homely Dinner muſt accompany ſuch a Houſe, Couch, 
Table and Cup. The beginning of a vitious Diet 
i followed by all forts of Luxury and Ex- 
ak, 


Ev'n as @ Mare is by ber thirſly Colt, 


And what Meal is not expenſive, for which an Ani- 
mal is put to death ? Shall we reckon a Soul to be a 
iaall-expenſe ? I will not ſay perhaps of a Mother, or a 
Father, or of ſome Friend, or Child, as Empedecles did ; 


ings 
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ing, of Imagination and of Intelleftion; which each 
them hath received from nature for the acquiring d 
what is agreeable to it, and the avoiding whats i 
greeable. Do but conſider this with your ſelf noy, 
which ſort of Philoſophers render us moſt rame and 
civil, they who bid People to feed on their Children, 
Friends, Fathers and Wives, as if they were dead; 
or Phythagoras and Empedecloes, that accuſtom Men t 
be juſt towardseven the other Members of the Creaticn, 
You laugh at a Man that will not eat a Sheep : But we 
(they'l ſay again) when we ſee you —_— off the 
Parts of your dead Father, or Mother, and ſending i 
to your abſent Friends, and calling upon and inviting 
your preſent Friends to ear the reſt freely and heartiy, 
ſhall we not ſmile? Nay peradventure we offend at 
this inſtant rime while we rouch theſe Books without 
having firſt cleanſed our Hands, Eyes, Feet and Ear: 
if it be not (by Jupiter) a ſufficient purgation of them, 
to have diſcourſed of theſe Matters in potable _— 
Lan | ſas Plato ſpeaketh) t waſhing 

brackiſtaeſ of Heart: Now gf ſhould ſer theſe 
Books arid Diſcourſes in oppoſition to each other, be 
will find that the Philoſophy of the one ſort, ſuites with 
the SexthiansSopdians and Melanchlenians of whom Herod'> 
- his Relation is ſcarce ' believed : but the Sentimens & 
Pythagoras and Empedecles were the Laws and Cuſtoms 
of the ancient Grecians, Who then were the firſt Aw 


thors of thisopinion, that we owe no Juſtice to duwb 
Animals ? 


Whe foft beat out accurſed Steel, 
And made the lab" ring Oxe a Knife to feel. 


In the very fame manner Opprefſors avd Tyrants be- 
gin firſt to ſhed Blood ; For example, the firſt Man 


that the Athenians ever put to death, was one on 
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be baſeſt of all Knaves ; after him they put to death 
i cond and a third: After this being now accuſtomed 
o Blood, they patiently ſaw Niceratus the Son of 
Nias, and their own General Theramenes, and Po- 
knechus the Philoſopher ſuffer death. Even ſo in the 
ning fore wild and miſchievous Beaſt wws kil- 
and eaten, and then forme little Bird or Fiſh was 
. And conqueſt being ftirlt experimented 
1nd exerciſed in theſe, at laſt paſſed even to the la- 
touring Oxe, and the Sheep that Cloathes us, and to 
the poor Cock that keeps the Houſe :, Until by liztle 
ard little unfatiableneſs being ſtrengthened by uſe, 
Men came to the {laughter of Men, to Blood-ſhed and 
Wars, Now if one cannot demonſtrate and make our 
that Souls in their Re generations make a promiſcuous 
uſe of all Bodies,and that that which is now rational will 
x another time be irrational, and that again rame 
which is now wild (for that nature changes and tranf+ 
mutes every thing ; 
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With differens Fleſhy Coats New Cloathing all.) 


This thing ſhould be fufhcient to change a Man 
that hath taken up an. intemperate and luxu- 
nous Life, that it brings ſickneſs and heavynels upon 
the Body, and that it inclines the mind the more bru- 
thly to warm Blood-ſhed ar.d deſtruftion : When we 
have once accuſtomed our ſelves neither to entertain 4 
Gueſt, nor keep a Wedding, nor to treat our Friends, 
without Blood and Slaughter. And if what is argued 
about the return of Souls into Bodies is not of Force 
enough to beget Faith, yet methinks the very uncer- 
tanty of the thing ſhould fill us with apprehenlzon 
and fear. for inſtance ane ſhould in ſome 
Night Engagement ruſh on with his drawn Sword up- 
ga one that had fallen down, and covered his Pay 
| 4 wit 
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248 of Eating of Fiſh. — Valy, 
with his Arms, and ſhould in the mean time he 
one ſay, that he was not very ſure, but that he fanhe 
and believed, that the party lying there, was his St, 
Brother, Father, or Tent-companion ; which wee 
more adviſable think you, to heark&n to a falſe 
geſtion and fo to let _ Enemy under the notion 
a Friend ; or to ſlight an Authority not ſufficient t 
tanto ies a Friend inſtead of a Foe? Tha 
you will all fay would be inſupportable. Do but as 
hider the famous Merope in the "Tragedy, whotaking wy 
a Hatchet and liftin 7 it at hee Sons Fhad whine 
took for her Sons | Aohaa ſpeaks thus as ſhe wy 
ready to give the fatal blow ; 


Villain, this piercing blow ſhall cleave thy head, 


What a buſtle ſhe raiſes in the whole Theatre, whit 
ſhe raiſes her ſelf to Ce SG 


Youth, . Now if another Old _——— 
her and fay, ſtrike it is thy Enemy, and _———_— 
hy Son ; which think you would be the greater 
juſtice, "to omit the puniſhing of ar for 
fake of ones Child, or ro fuffer ones ſelf to” be ma 

ones 


ter of a Beaſt, bur the poor facrifice Minds with = 
mclined neck only . to ſatishe thy luſt- and pleaſure; 
and then one ſtands by and rells thee, as 
ore br erforuay rrp tpn and another 
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The Sticky way of reaſoning upon this Subje& of 
ging is no Way equal nor conſonant with them- 
Who is this that hath ſo many Mouths for 
bis Belly and the Kitchin > Whenge comes it to paſs 
that they ſo very much womanize and reproach Plea- 
ure, as a thing that they will not allow to be either 
60d, or preferable, or ſo much as a e, and yer 
all on a ſudden become fo zealous Advocates for Plea- 
fures ? It were indeed but a reaſonable conſequence of 
their Do&trine, that ſince they baniſh Perfumes, and 
Cakes from their Banquets, they ſhould be much more 
averſe to Blood and to Fleſh, Burt now juſt as if 
they would reduce their Philoſophy to their Diaryes, or 
Day-books, they leflen the expences of their $ 
in certain unneceſlary and needleſs Matters, but the 
untam'd and Murtherous part of their expence they 
nothing boggle at. Well ! What then {ſay they 7) 
We have nothing to do with Brute Beaſts ? Nor have 
you any with Perfumes, nor with Foreign Sawees, 
=_ ſome yak anſwer:) And yet you =—_ where 
theſe s, as both uſeleſs and 
needleſs. Let 1 rb wee next phace conſider, 
whether we owe any Juſtice ro the Brute Beaſts : 
om ſhall we handle this Point, artificially or like 


el 
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Sophiſters, but by caſting our Eye into our own 
Breaſts, and converſing with our felves as Men, we will 
veigh and examin the whole Maner. *** © *® 
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Will endeavor, my deareſt Piſs, to w__y 

Opinion concerning Fate, written with 
Clearneſs and Compendiouſneſs, I am capable &: 
fince you, who are not ignorant, how cautious [ amd 
writing, have thought fit to make it the Subjet « 
your Requeſt. You are firſt then: to know, that ths 
word (Fate) is ſpoken, taken, and underſtood two mat 
ner of Ways: the ane, as it is an Action ; the othe, 
as it is a Subſtance. Firſt therefore, as 'risan Action, 
Plato has under a Type deſcrib'dit, faying thus in bs 
Pg: entitled Phedrus : And this is « Santino 
cn, or an mevitable Ordinance, that whatever Sul 
being an Attendant on God : And in his Treatiſe, calld 
Timeus : The Laws which God in the Nature of the Univeſe 
has eftabliſt'd for immortal Souls. And in his Books &f 1 
Common-weal he ſays, That Fate is the Speech of the Vay® 
Lachelis, who is the Daughter to Neceſſity. By which 
he not Tragj y, but Theological, ſhe 
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« what his Sentiments are in this matter, Now, it 
1ny one, perhaps taking again the fore-cited Pallages, 
would have them exprefs'd in more tamiliar Terms, 
the Deſcription in Phedrur may be thus explain'd : That 
Fate is 4 divine Senterice, intran{greſſible thr a Cauſe, 
ebich cannot be diveſted or hindred. And according to 
what he has faid in his Timens, *'Tiz 4 Law enſumg on the 
Nature of the Univerſe, according to which all things, that 
oe done, ave tranſatied, For this does Lacheſu eftect, 
who is indeed the Daughter of Necellity, as we bave 
both already related, and ſhall yet berter underſtand by 
tar, which will be ſaid in the Pogreſs of our Diſcourle, 
Thus you ſee, what Fate is, when 'tis taken for an 
Aion; bur, as it is a ſubſtance, it ſeems to be the univer- 
al Soul of the World, and admirs of a threefold Dis» 
fribution : the firſt Deſtiny being that, which errs 
not; the ſecond that, which is thought to err; and 

the third that, which, being under the Heaven, is con» 

rerſant about the Earth. Of theſe the highpſt is call'd 

Chtbs, the next Arropos, and the loweſt Lacheſir, who, 

receiving the celeſtial Influences and Ethcacies of her 
Sters, tranſmits and faſtens .them to he terreſtrial 

things, which are under her Goverament. Thus have 

we declard, what is to be ſaid of Fate, taken as a 

Wbltance, what it is, what are its Parts, after what 

manner it is, how it is- ordain'd, and how it ſtands, 

both in reſpe& to it ſelf, and to us: but as ro the Par- 

txularities of theſe things, there is another Fable in his 

Commen-weal, by which they are in fome meaſure 

covenly infinuated, and we our ſelves have in the bell 

manher, we can,» endeavourd to explain them to 

you. 

But we now once again gurn our Diſcourſe to Fate, 
us an Action : For concerning this it is,that there arc 
bmany Natural, Moral,and Logical Queſtions. Having 
tercfore already in ſome ſort ſuthciently detin'd, what ic 

; | = 


__ Of Fate, vau 
it is, we are now in the next place to fay 0 
ts Quality, alth6 it may to many ſeem chk, | 
comprehending as it wer a 

which are ul 

be to inn 

but determinate and fas 

nor any other divine thiy 


g->_ their firſt Beginning. Wherefore the a 


of Heaven, ordain'd in all things, a well 
regard of it ſelf, as of the Earth, and all terreſtrial aw 
ters, ſhall again after long Revolutions one day rewwn 
and thoſe things, that in order follow after, and, beng 
linkt together in a Continuity, are maintain'd in ther 
Courſe, ſhall conſequently alſo every one of them & 
liver, what it brings 


| 'ngs, 
nd happen in « Circle, may be jultly eſtem'd and 


alld a Circle. 
This therefore, thd there ſhould be nothing elſe, 
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under them, For we may very well ſay, 
gal to reward this Man for havi 


nlintly, and to puniſh that Man tn. 
Colors : becauſe the Law has virrually,ch not in 
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Law of Nature, determining firſt and mcipally 

rel deners, Rooadecily nad conform 

ſuch, as are particular. Thus general things beng 
may 


by Conſequence with the general. But perhaps foe 
one of thoſe, who more accurately examin, and mar 
fubtly ſearch into theſe things, may ſay 'on the contruy, Wl: 
that particular and individual things precede the Goa» il: 
polition of general things, and that the general s g+ Wl 
ther'd for the particular : now that, for which another il 
thing is, always goes before that, which is fort. i 
Nevertheleſs this is not the proper Place to treat of tha 
Dithculty ; bur 'tis to be remitted to another. How- 
ever that Fate comprehends not all things clearly and 
expreſly, but only fuch, as are univerſal and 
ler it paſs for reſoly'd on at preſent, as well for what 
we have already faid a linle before, as for what we 
ſhall- ſay hereafter. For that, which is finite ad 
determinate, agreeing properly with divine Providence, 
is ſeen more in univerſal and general things, than n 
particular : fuch therefore is the divine Law, and u 
ſo the Civil : but Infinity conſiſts in Particulars and lo- 
dividuals. 

After this we are to declare, what this Term, H 
Suppefition, means: tor tis to be thought, that Fer 
is allo ſome ſuch thing. That then is faid to be þ 
Suppeſition, which is not ſet down of it ſelf or abſolutely, 
but as truly ſuppos'd and joyn'd to another : which 
lignifies a Suit and Conſequence. And this 1s 4 Santtion 
Adraſtea, or an inevitable Ordinance, that whatever Sa, 
bring an Attendant on God, ſhall ſee any thing of Truth, i 
fhall till another Revolution be exempe from Puneſpment, ad 
of it can alway: do the ſame, it ſhall never ſuffer any Dan 
mage. Thus you fee, what is meant by this 
lon, By Suppeſition, and alſo univerſally. Now -_ 
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74+ i ſome fach thing, is clearly manifeſt, us well 


£4 


, 

Leg hom its Subſtance, as its Name, - For it is call'4 
ns Wc pq ulyn, a5 being iveguiri, that is, dependent and link'd: 

nd is aSeation or Law, becauſe things are therem 

are 6 WM ordain'd and diſpos'd conſequentially, as is uſual in Civil 

| fone Ml Government. 

! mor WY We ought in the next place to conſider and treat-of 


mutual Relation and Aﬀection : that is, what Reference 
wd Reſpet Fate has to Divine Providence, what to 
Firtwne, what allo to that, which is in our Power, what 
to Contingent, and other ſuch like things : and fur- 
thermore we are to determin, how far and in what it 
s trucor falſe, that 47 things happen and are done by, or 
«cording to, Fate : For, if the Meaning is, that all things 
we comprehended and contain'd in Fare, it muſt be 
neral, that this Propoſition is true ; and if any would 
what have it 6 underſtood, that all things, which 
we BY are done amongſt Men, on Earth, and in Heaven, 
wd ff weplac'd in Fare, let this alſo paſs as granted for the 
nce, BY preſent : But if, as the Expreſhon ſeerns rather to im- 
10 ply, the Being done by, or according to, Fate, ſ1gnifies not 
ou I all things, but that, which is a Conſequent, and de- 
| lo I pendent on it, then it muſt not be ſaid or granted, that 
al things bappon and are doe by, and according | toy 
Fate ; th6 all things are fo according to Fate, as to be 
compriz'd in it. For all things, that the Law compre- 
bends, and of which ir ſpeaks, are not legal, or accor- 
ding to Law : for « comprehends T reaſon, it treats of 
the cowardly Running away from ones Colors in time 
of Battle, of Acaultery, and many other ſuch like things, 
o which it cannot be ſaid, that any one of them is law- 
ful. Neither indeed can I affirm of the performing 
a valorous At in War, the killing of a Tyrant, or 
the doing any other vertuous deed, that it is legal: 
becauſe that only is properly to be call'd legal, which is 
commanded by the Law. Now © ho Lov contngs 
t 


to Fs 
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theſe things, how can they avoid Redels zpu 
he Law, and Tranrelin of i, whom ph 
valiant Feats of Arms, kill Tyrants, nor do any over 
fuch remarkable Afts of Vertue? And if they 


they 
T of the Law, i 
= nn pn rig bo 


then be alſo confeſs'd, that theſe rhings are not legid « 
according to Law; but that Legal,and according to Lax; 
is only that, which is particularly preſcrib'd, and expref 
ſly commanded by the Law, im -any Adtioa whats 
ever. In like manner thoſe things only are fatal, wd 
according to Fate, which are the ; 
preceding in the divine Diſpoſition. So that Favis I” 
deed all chings, which are done; ja i ©; 
many of thoſe things, that are comprebendedin ir, ad BY -- 
almoſt all, that precede, ſhould nor, ro ſpeak properh, if ; 
be pronounc'd to be fatal, or according to Fate. h 
Theſe things being ſo, we are next in order to hey, BN © 
how that, which i: in us, to wit, Free-wwill, Fortune, 
Fble, Contingent, and other like things, which are platl 
the antecedent Cauſes, can conſiſt wi 

Fave, and Fate with them : for Fate, as it ſeerns, com- 
prehends all things, and yer all theſe things do nothap 
pen by Neceflity, but every one of them mg to 
the Principle of its Nature. Now the Nature of tie 
Pſible is to preſubliſt, as the Genus, and go beforette 
, Conti ; and the Contingent, as the Marter and 
FQ, b to be preſuppos'd to that, which is in us; ud 
that, which i: in us, or our Free-will ought, as a Malls, 
to make uſe of the Contingent ; and Fortune intercun bt 
Tween that, which is in w, or our Free-will, thrd tht 
Property of the Contingent, which is to encline to eith! 
Part. Now you will more eaſily apprehend, what bs 
been ſaid, if you ſhall conſider, that every thing;wii® 
u generated, nnd the Generation it ſelf is not done with 
out n generative Faculty or Power, and at 
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without a Sul/2ance 3 as for examp!'e neither the Gent» 
rein of Man, nor that, which is generated, ts without 
: Payer : but this Power is about Man, and Man hird- 
Gf is the Subſtance: Now the Power or Faculty is be- 
iveen the Subſtarice, which is the Powerful, and the 
Gaeration and the thing Generated, which are both P4- 
kw There being then theſe rhree things, the _ 
the Powerful, and the Poſſible, before the Power can ex- 
it, the Powerful mult of neceſſity be preſuppo#d, as its 
Sbjet, and the Power muſt allo neceffairily fublilt be- 
fre the Poſſible. By this DeduRtion then may in fone 
neaſure be underſtood and detlar'd, what is meant ty 
Poſille, which may be thus grofsly defin'd : Poſſible 18 


that, which Power is able to wars or yet more cx- 
ay, if to this ſame there be added, Provided there 
le no:hing From without to hinder, or obſtruRt it. Now 
f Poſſible things there are ſome, which can never be 
Lindred, as are thoſe. in Heaven, to wit, the Rifing 
and Setting of rhe Stars, and the like to theſe ; bur g- 
thers may indeed be empeach'd, as are the moſt part of 
lunan things, and many alfo of thoſe, which are doae 
Tthe Air. "The firſt, as being done by Neceſſuy, are 
eldNeceſſary ; the others, which may fall one way or 
Cher, are call'd Contingent : and they may both thus be 
&lcriv'd, The Necetlary Poſſible ts'thar, whoſe ch- 
iary 13 Impoſſible ; and the Contingent Poſſible is txt, 
vole contrary is alfo Poſſible. For'thar the Sanſhovld 
le, is a thing both Neceſſary and Poſſible, for as much 
4 ts contrary to this, that the Suri ſhould nor ſet, 
whych is Impoſſible ; bur that, when the Sun is (er, theze 
he'd be Rain, or not Rain, both the one and the other, 
u Poſſiole and Contingens. And then again of things contin- 
gent ſome happen ottner, others raro{y and not to oftem 
tall out equally or indifferently, avwell-rhe one 

ay as the other even as it happers.Now'tis manicell, that 
& are c20trary t6 one artorhier; to Wit; thoſe, which fall 

" . F. out, 
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out oftner,to thoſe, which happen but ſeldanizand; 
are both for the moſt part in Natural things; wel 
which happens equally, as much one way as another, 
51 in uws, For that under the Dog it ſhould be the 
hot or cold, the one oftner, the other ſeldomer; arebot 
things Subject to Nature ; but to walk, and tet 
walk, and all ſuch rhings, of which both che one and 
the other are ſubmitted ro the Free will of Man, wn 
{1id ro be in wand our EleCtion,but rather more generally 
to bein us. Forthere arerwo forts of this Being vu 
the one, which procecds from ſome fudden Pathonand 
Motion of the Mind, as from Anger, or Pleaſure y the 
other from the Diſcourſe and Judgment of Reafon,whic 
may properly be faid:o te m our Eleftion. + And fon: 
Reaton there 15, that this Poſſible and Contingeut, which 
1s ſaid to be m us, and according to our Free-wull, 
not be call'd in other Refpects the fame : forinn- 
ſpect of the Future 'tis {ti'd' Poſſible and Contingent; 
and in reſ{pe&t of the Preſent *tis nami'd- In us, and in 
our Free-w:!. So that theſe things may thusbedehas. 
The Contingent is that, which s both je felf, andias 
contrary Poſſ ble : and That, which 13 m ut, is eitherpui 
of rhe Contzngent, 09 wit, that, which © 18 preſently in 
doing according ro our ' Will. "Thus have wen z 
manner declar'd,” thar the Poſſib/e in the Order of Ns 
rure precedcs the Continent, and that the Contr 
ſubliſts before That, which 5s in us 3 as alſo whareach't 
them is, whence they are ſo nam'd, and what are th 
Qualitics, adjoyn'd or appertaining to- them. | 
It now remaias, that we treat of Forrame and Ca 


Adventure, and whatever elſe is to be conſidered with 


them. "Tis therefore certain, that Fortune is a Caok 


Now of Cauſcs there are ſome, which are Cauſes'st 


t' mſelves and by themſelves, and others by Accident 


"Thus for Example, ehe-proper Cauſe by it ſelf 04 
Houſe or of a Ship is the Art of the Maſon, a 


Vol. V. OF. Fate. 25H 
zeater, or the Shipwright; but by Accident Mufick, 
Geometry, and whatever elſe may happen to be join 
wich the Art of building Houſes or Ships, in reſpett et- 
ther of the Body, the Soul, or any exterior thi 
Whence - it. appears, that the Cauſe by it (elf 

needs be dctermunate, certain, and one ; but the Cauſes 
by Accident are never one and the ſame, but infinur an 
underermin'd + for many, nay .infhnit, Accidenty,wholly 
dfercnt one trom the other,may be in one and the ſatye 
bet. This Cauſe therefore by Accident, when jt 
s tcund in a thing, 'that is done for ſome End, a 
that is in our Free-#/1/l and Eletion, is then calf d-For- 
tne : as is the finding a, Treaſure, while one 13 digging 
« Duch, or making an Hole to plant a Tree ; or the 
&ing or {ufftering fore extraordinary thing, whilſt 
ove is flying, following, or otherwiſe walking, or on- 
ly uroing abaur, provided it be not for the fake of that, 
vhich happens,but for ſome other Intention, Hence it is, 
thar ſome of the Ancients have declar'd For:une to be 
: Cauſe unknown, and that cannot be foreſeen by the 
Diſcourſe of human Reaſon. Bur a:cording ta the Pla- 
vr WY che, who have approach'd yet nearer ro the truc 
in W Rafon of ir, 'ris thus defin'd : Fortune is a Cauſe by 
2 I 4cnicent in thoſe things, which are-done for ſome End, 
2 MW ad which are.in our Election : and afterwards they 
MI £2, that "cis unforcſeen_ and unknown to-the Diſcoufſe 
of MW © human Reaſon : alth6 that, which is rare and 
he WI hrange, appears alſo by the ſame means. to be in this 
wad of Cauſe by Accident. But what this is, if is 
wt ſufficiently evidenc'd by the Oppoſitions and Diſpu- 
ations made apainſt_ir, will ar leaſt moſt clearly be 
cen by what is written in , Plates Phedo, where yau 
wilt had theſe words. -Þ H. ave you not heard, haw 
ad - in wha: manner tc Judgment p4ji'd > EH. Tos ne 
«rd: for there came one, and, told us of it at which we 
Penred very much, gt, the- Tudgment having been given 
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out oftner,to thoſe,which happen but ſeldanizand; peal 
are both for the moſt part 5 Natural things; wb (eq 
which happens equally, as much one way as” another Wl 
414n us, For that under the Dog it ſhould be che Wh © 
hot or cold, the one oftner, the other ſeldomer, arebot Wh i 
things Subject to Nature ; but to walk; and got 1 i ** 
walk, and all ſuch things, of which both the one wil © 
the other are ſubmitted ro- the Free will” of Man, vn w 
{iid ro be in us,and our EleCtion,but rather more genenl at 
to be in us. For there are rwo forts of this Being iu Wa. 
the one, which proceeds from ſome fudden Paſhonud i * 
Motion of the Mind, as from Anger, or Pleaſurey the if = 
other from the Diſcourſe and Judgment of Reafonwhic Wl ® 
may properly be faid ro te im our Ele&tion. And fone «1 
Reaton there is, that this Poſſeble and Contingeut, which Wl © 
is ſaid to be in us, and according to our Free-vill, = 
not be call'd in other” Refpects the fame : for inn 
ſpect of the Future 'tis [ti\'d' Poſſible: and Conniagent; Bl © 


\ 
and in re{pe&t of the Preſent *tis nani'd- In us, "and n i © 
our Free-w:ll. So that theſe things may thusbedeha': WH * 
"The Contingent is that, which: &-horh it elf; andiis If | 
contrary Po] ble : and That, which 1x m ut, 1s eitherpu! . 
of rhe Con/zngent, to Wit, that, which 18 preſently in 
doing according to our Will. "Thus have wen i * 
manner declar'd,” thar the Poſſib/e in the Order'of Ns i © 
ture precedes the .Continzent, and that the Conayes Wh. 
ſubfiſts before That, which is iu us $5 as alſo whareach't Wl 
them is, whence they are ſo nam'd, and what are th: 
Qualitics, adjoyn'd or appertaining to- them. | 

It now remaias, that we treat of Fortane and Ca 
Adventure, and whatever elſe is to be conſidered with 
them. *Tis therefore certain, thar Fortune is « CaoF: 
Now of Cauſcs there are fore; which are Cauſes 
t' mlelyes and by themſelves, and others by Accident: 
Thus for Example, the-proper Cauſe by is ſelf of an 
Houſe or of a Ship is the Art of the Maſon, ge 
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zeater, or the Shipwright; but by Accident Mufick, 
Geometry, and whatever elſe may happen to be join{ 
wich the Art of building Houſes or Ships, in reſpett et- 
ther of the Body, the Soul, or any exterior thi 
Whence / it. appears, that the Cauſe by it ſelf min 
needs be dctermunate, certain, and one ; but the Cauſes 
by Accident are never one and the ſame, but infinit an 
underermin'd : for many, nay innit, Accidenty,wholly 
dfercnt one trom the other,may be in one andthe 
whe. This Cauſe therefore by Accident, .when jr 
s tound in a thing, 'that is done for ſome End, and 
that is in our Free-#/ill and EleRtion, is then call d-For- 
me: as is the finding a, Treaſure, while one 1 digging 
«Dich, or making an Hole to plant a Tree ; or the 
&ing or {uffering forme extraordinary thing, whilſt 
«e.is flying, following, or otherwiſe walking, or on- 
ly turging abaur, provided it be not for the fake of that, 
vhich happens,but for ſome other Intention, Hence it is, 
thar ſome of the Ancients have declar'd Fortune to be 
:Cauſe unknown, and that cagnot be foreſeen by the 
Diſcourſe of human Reaſon. +Bur according ro the Pla- 
wah, who have approach'd yet nearer to the truc 
Rafon of it, 'ris thus defin'd : - Fortune is a Cauſe, by 
acacent in thoſe things, which are-done for ſome End, 
ad which are.in our. Election : and afterwards they 
xd, that "is unforcſeen. and unknown to-the Diſcoufſe 
& human Reaſon : alth6 that, which is rare and 
irarge, appears alſo by the ſame means, to be in this 
und of Cauſe by Accident. But what this is, if is 
ut ſuſficiently evidenc'd by the Oppoſitions and Diſpu- 
ations made againſt ir, will ar leaſt moſt clearly be 
cen by what is written in , Plaroes Phedo, where yau 
Will had theſe words. -Þ. H. Have you net heard, haw 
ad im what manner the Judgment p4js'd bh E H. Tes ine 
&d: for there came one, and, told us of it: at which we 
Pond; ed very much, el at , the Fudgment having been gooen 
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long before, be dd a great while dfter. And what, i 


Phazdo, might be the Cauſe of it > PH. It ware Faroe, i 
which hapned to bim, 6 Echecrates : for it chane'd, the Wl 
the Day before the FTudgment the Prow of the Galley, which (ha 


#be Athenians ſcrd every gear to the Ile of Deloswas crewn'd: 
In which Diſcourſe it is to be obſerv'd, that the Ex- Wl * 
preſhon, Winch bapned to him, 15 not {umply to be under (ea 
ſtood by Hhich was dene, or och came to paſibut much ho 
rather by which befel thr the Concurrence of many » 
Cauſes together, one being done againſt another. For I *" 
the Prieſt crown'd the Ship, and adorn'd it with Gar 
mdz for another End and Intention, and not forthe 
ſake of Socrates ; and the Judges alſo had for Omeather 
Cauſe condemn'd him. But the Event and Acciden 
was very ſtrange, and of ſuch a Nature, that it might 
very well ſeem to have been efteCted by the Providence 
either of ſome human Creature, or rather indeed & 
ſome Superior Powers, And ſo much may ſufhce # 
to the Dchnition of Fort1me, by which we have ſhewr, 
that it mult of neceſſicy ſubliſt with ſome one of tho 

Contingent things, which . are meant 
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for ſome End: whence alfo it hazin* 
Nantie : and we have farther 
that there muſt be firſt ſome 


ject of ſuch things, as are in Us ax 
our Free-FV4ll. | 
But Chance or Caſue! Adventure is of a larger Extent than 
Fortune: which it comprehends, and allo ſeveral othe! 
things,which may of their own Nature happen ſometime 
one way, ſometime another. And thug, as it appears bj 
the Derivation of its Name,which is in Greek "Amun, 
Chance is that, which happens inſtead of another, whe 
thar, which is ordinary, happens not, but another 
1s Place : ſuch as Cold in the Dogdays ſeems to be, 
for it is {>metinies then ; and not in vain nor * 
Once tor all, a: that, which 4 m ug, and abitrary, - 
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Part of Contingent, fo Fortune is a, part of Chance or 
ful Adventure, and both the two Events are con- 
pin'd and dependent on the one and the other, ro wir, 
Choxce on Contingent, and Fortune on That, which is in 
uw, and arbitrary, and yet not on all, but on what is 
1 our Eleftion, as we have already faid. Wherefore 
Cherce is commNn to things inanimate, as well as to 
thor, which are anumated ; whereas Fortune is proper 
to Man only, who has his Actions voluntary. Andan 
Argument of thiz is, that to be torrunat* and to be 
happy are thought to be one and the ſame thing » Now 
Happineſs 1s a certain Welkdoing, and Welk-doiag is 
proper only to Man, and to him perfeft. Theſe the 
ae the things, which are comprisd in Fate : to wit, 
Contung ent, Poſſible, Elettion, That, which is in us, For- 
une, Chance, and their AdjunCts, as are the things hgs 
afy'd by theſe Words Perhaps and Peratventure : All 
which indecd are containd in Fate, yet none of them 
8 fatal, | 
It now remains, that we diſcourſe of Divine Provi- 
axe, and ſhew, how it comprehends even Fate it (elf. 
The ſupreme therefore and firſt Providence is the Under- 
ſinding, or, if you had rather, the Will of the brit 
ad foveraign God, doing good to every thing, that is 
n the World, by which all divine things have univer- 
ly and throughout been moſt excellently and moſt 
vilely ordain'd and diſpos'd. "The lec-nd Prov:dence 
s that of the ſecond Gods, who go thro the Heaven, 
by which temporal and mortal things are orderly and 
regularly generated, and which pertains to the Con- 
nuation and Preſervation of every kind. The third 
my probably be call'd the Providence ar.d Procuraticn 
& the Demons, which, being plac'd on the Ewth, 
ve the Guardians, and Overſeers of human Actions. 
his threefold Providence therefore being (ern, uf which 
ke firſt and ſupreme is chiefly and principally ſo nam'd, 
G 2 we 
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we ſhall not be afraid ro fay, alth6 we may iy 
ſeem to contradift the Sentiments of ſome Phi 
that all things are done by Fate and by Providence, bat 
not alſo by Nature. Bur'ſome are done according 1, 
Providence, and that different, theſe according to cor, 
thoſe according to another, and ſome accgrding 1 Ml at 
Fate: and thit Fate is altogether according to Proj. 
dence ; Providence in no wiſe according to Fare, Br Mis 
ler this Diſcourſe be underſtood of the firit and % WM», 
preme Providence. Now that, which is done accord. Wl 1 
ing to another, whatever it is, is always poſterior w MW 
thar, according to which it is done: As that, which Wl #: 
3s according to the Law, is after the Law, und thr; Wl & 
which is according to Nature, after Nature : 6 tha, Wl «i 
which is according to Fate, is after Fate, and mv! 
conſequently be more new and modern. Wherefor il (4 
ſupreme Providence is the moſt ancient of all thing, Wl » 
except him, whoſe Will or Underſtanding it is, town, il & 
the Sovercign Author, Maker, and Father of all thing Ill 
Let us therefore, lays Timew, diſcourſe, for what caſe tie il 
Creator made and fram'd this Machine of © the Unzoer. Wl 4 
He was good, and in him, that is good, there can ever ie if 
imprinted or ingendred any Envy agaanſt any thing. Bei of « 
tlerefore wholly free from this, be defir'd, that ail thn il « 
freuld, as far as it ir poſſible, reſemble himſelf. He there i: 
fore, who admits this to have been chiefly the moft prncips il 
and proper Origmal of the Generation and Creation of *" 
Warid, as it has been deliver'd to us by wiſe Men, receiv 
eat, which is moſt right. For God, who defir'd that & 
things ſloorld be goud, and nothing, as far as peſſibly migit 
be, evil, ta\ing thus all, t':4t was viſible, reſtleſs ar it was, 
and moving raſhly and confuſed'y, reduc'd it from Dyſarder t 
Order, eſteeming the one to be altogether better than the + 
ther. Ir it neither was nor 1s' convenient for him, who u 
in all perfctt;on good, 19 make any thing that ſneuld ay 
ul 
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w7 excellent 1d beautiful. This there- 

Gre, and all that * follows, cyven to * for :y5ure; 
w Difpuration concerning human Souls, Iread ir%psrs 
5 to be underſtood of the brit Prous 

ore, WH ine, which in the Beginning conſtiturcd all things. 
5 10 WY Afterwards he ſpeaks thus : Huang fram'd the Univerſe, 
roi. Bi [+ wrduun'd Son's equal im numoer to the Stars, and diſtri» 

Bir WY Loved to each of them ome, a1id having fet tremy as 18 were 
W- i 4 Chari, ſhew 4 the Nature of the Oniocnie, aid gppoint- 
ord. Wl o{ them the Lars of Fate. \Vho then will not believe, 
r v MW tatby theſe \Words he exprelly and maniteltly declares 
tick WY Foe to be, as it were, a Foundation ard political Con- 
that, WY Girution of Laws, fitted for the Souls of Mgn. Ot 
viach he alſo atterwards renders the Cauſe, 

As for the ſecond Proud. nee h2- ti:us in 2 1.aT0Cr 
ignifies it, ſaying + Having. proſcertb'd them all th fe Laws 
" the end that, af there (Þ ul ofcerwards tf. a3 faulty 
* might bs exempe from Lemg the Canje of any of thou 
Malice, he diſpers'd ſome of them up the Emth, ſome 3s 
"te Moon, and ſorne into the other I ftramconts of Tine, 
tad after this Diſperſion be gave in churge to the yr'ag Cos 
tor making of human. Bodies, and ts nialng up end at- 
6, Fhatewer Was wanziig. and. deficient in, | uman Soul, 
ad that, after they had perfetied, whateucr 1: adgerons and 
anxequent to #/48, they ſhou'd rule and gouera 13. the beſt 
namer, they poſſibly could, th:s martal Creatine, 19 16 end 
r ſcauld not be the. Carſe of 1:5 own Euiis. 1'07 by thelt 
oe Words, that he mag bt be e ve? [rom 0211/2 tie Cauſe of 
- a of ther Ma':ce, he moi} cleariy [;a7iics tae Caule 
pi WW & Fae: and rhe Order and Othee of the young Gods 
45, I tanitelts the ſecond Providence: and ic ſeems allo in 
'# I kms fort to have touch'd a little upon the third, it 
'- I '*therefore eſtabliſh'd Laws and Ordinances, that be 
gut be EXCMPE from being the Caye of 4» <q their wo 
%, For God, who is Free from all, Malice, has no 
wed of Laws or. Fate, but every one of thele peuy 
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264 Of Fate, ſay 
Gods, drayn by the: Providence of him, who has & 
gendered rhem, performs what belongs to, his Ofice 
Now that this is true, ard agreeable to the Opinion 
Plato, theſe Words of the Lawgiver, ſpoken by hin 
m his Book. of Laws, feer-to me 10. give (uffcen 
Teſtimony. If there mere any Man ſo ſufficient ly X& 
ture, or oy divire Fortinie fo happily ervendred ard ben, 
that be cou'd comprehend this, be would bave no need of Lats, 
to command him: For there «4s not any Law « Ordivax:, 
more worthy axd purerful than Knowledye; ner 11 it þs, 
that he, who 13 truly and really free by Nature, fhould ies Wl '? 
Subjet or Slave ro avy one, but he ought to command «ll. | il ® 
therefore do for mine own part thus underſtand al I ® 
unerpret this Sentence of Plato : There _ three WY 
fold Providence 3 the firſt, as having engendred Far, Ml ! 
docs in ſome fort comprehend it ;5 the ſecond, having Wl ® 
been engendred with Fare, is with it totally compre- 
hended and-eabrac'd by the firſt ; the third, as having Wl * 
becn engendred after Fate, is comprehended by itn 
the ſame manner as are That, which is in . us, and 
Fornme, as "we have already ſaid. For they, aun tht 
Aſſſtance of «a Demons Power dees atd, are theſe, ((" 
Secrates, Cecaring; tos Theages, What | is "the it 
Ordinance of Adraſtea) whom you ' alſo mean: for td 
grew and come ſerward with fpeed. In which Worcy 
what he ſays of a D.emenz aiding ſore is to be alcribs 
tothe third Providence; and the growing and coming fit 
waid mith ſpeed xo Fate, In brief "tis not obſcure of 
doubtful, but this allo is a kind of Fate, And p' rap 
it may be foupd much more probable, that the ſecond 
Providence - 15 allo comprehended under Fate ; and-1v- 
| deed all things, - Gzat - are done: fince Furs. 48.7 
| Subſtance, hs been rightly by us divided into three 
Parts. /ard the Diſcourſe of the Chain co 
che Revolutions of the Heavens in the Numbers an 
Rank of thoſe things, which kappen by Suppeſition 3 but 
CONs 
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wnceming theſe things I will not much contend, to wit, 


whether they ſhould be call'd Hepming by  Suppoſition, 
or rather .Conjoy n'd with Face, the precedent Cauſe 


To => 


n 

fn and Commander of Fate being alſo fatal, Our Opini- 
cen WI cn then, to ſpeak compendiouſly, is ſuch. Bur the 
' ks WY contrary Sentiment does not only include all things in 
ben, MW Fate, but athrms them all ro be done by and according 


a WW t> E:::. Now all things accord 7 the O:her, and that 
which accords ro another, *Gt3 clear,that it is alft> rhe o- 


a 
p Þ, ther, According to this Opinion then Contingent T ſaid 
lee to be the firſt; and, That which is in us, the ſecond; 
[i andthe third Fortune and Chance, and whatever depends 
ad MW oactem ; Praiſe, Blame,and whatever depends on them, 
ree- WY the fourth ; the hfth and laſt of all may be ſaid to be 
a, WY Prayers to the Gods, with their Services and Cere- 
ing WW conucs, 

"r- For the reſt, as to thoſe, which are call'd Ile and 
vo WY Hoof Arguments, and thar, which is rao'd Beſide or 
n WY 041 Deſtiny, they are indeed but vain Subticties and 
of WI c<:ptious Sophiſns according to this Diſcourſe. Bur 
+ Wy according to the contrary Opinion, the rt and 


principal Conclufton ſeerns to be, that 1here is no» 
thing done without a Cauſe, but that all things de- 
upon antecedent Cauſes: the ſecond, that the 
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0 

6 WH World is govern'd by Nature, and that it confpires, 
(WH comers, and is compatible with- it ſet : the third 
» WW feems rather ro be T'cſtimonies: of which the firlt 
r s Divination, approv*d by 4!l forts of People, as be- 
WH in truly in God; the ſecond is the Equaninury ang 
[WH Paticace of wiſe Men, who take miid y, and bear pa- 


tiently whatever befa!ls, as hapning by c:vine O:di- 
mnc*, ard as it ought; the third is th? Speech, fo 
common and uſual in every onrs Mouth, to wit, that 
every Propoſition is true or falſe. Thus have we 
contracted this Diſcourſe into a ſmall Number of ſhorr 
Articles, 
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Anicles, that-. we, might in few words.- comprehend 


the whole Matter of Fae, * * into which « Serting 
ought/.to- be-made, and the Reaſons of /both Ogin- 
ons. to: be . weigh'd with 2 .molt exa&t Balance ; by 
We. are now coming to diſcuſs Particulars, ***** 
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Plutarch's Morals. 


Vol. V. 


Plurarch's Natrral Cueſtions. 


Tranſlated by R. Brown M. L. 


Hat is the reaſon, that Sca-warer nourifhes 
aot Trees? 1 it not for the ſune reaſon, 
that it nouriſhes not carthly Animals? 
For Pate, Anaxas was, and Demveritns think, 

Plants are carthly Animals. Nor, though Sea-water 
be aliment to marine Plants, as it is to Fiſhes, will it 
therclore nouriſh earthly Plants 3 fince it can neither 
penetrate the Roots, becauſe of irs grolinels, nor aſcend, 
by reaſon of its weight : for this, among many other 
things, ſhews Sea-water to be heavy and terrene, be- 
aute it more eaſily bears up Ships and Swimmers. Or 
® K, becauſe drought is a great Enemy to Trees? And 
Xa water s of a drying faculty ; upon which ac- 
count Salt refiſts putretaCtion , and the Bodies of ſuch 
s waſh in the Seu, are preſently dry and rough. Or is 
it, becauſe Opl is ee{tru{tive to earthly Plants, and kills 
tnings anointed with it But Sca-watcr participates ot 
much fatneſs : for it burns together with 1c. VV heretore 
when Men would quench Fire,we torbid them toTthrow 
en Sea-water. Or is it becaul* S:a-water is nor hit to 

orink, 
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drink, and 'it is bitter - (as Ariftoele ſays) h 
mixture of aduſt Eanh? For a Lixivuen is made ly 
the falling of Aſhes into Sweet-water, andthe dig. 
Jution cjects and corrupts what was good and x peat, 

As fir 


asin us Men Fevers convert the Humors into 

what Woods and Plants Men talk of growing in the 
Red-Sea, they bear no Fruit ; but are nouriſhed by 
Rivers, caſting up much Mud: therefore they grov 
not at any great diſtance from Land, but very ney 
to it. 

Why do Trees and Secds thrive better with Rain than 
with Watring ? Whether is it becauſe (as Laitus thinks) 
ſhowers parting the Earth by the violence of their fall 
make paſſages, whereby the Water may more eaſily 
penetrate to the Root? This cannot be true ; but Lai: 
never conlidered, that Marſh-Plants, as Cats tail, Pond 
weeds and Moſs neither thrive nor ſprout, when the 
Rains fall not in their ſeaſon. Bur it is true, what 
Ariſtotle ſaid , Rain-water is new and freſh, that & 
Lakes old and exolete. And what if this be rather 
probable than true 2 For the Waters of Fountains and 
Rivers areever freſh, new always arriving: 

Heraclitu: (aid well, that no Man could go twice into th 
Jame River. And yet theſe very Waters nouriſh work, 
than Rain-water, But Water from the Heavens » 
light and acrial, and being mixt with fpirit , is the 
quicker paſſed and elevated into the Plant, by reaſonct 
its tenuity : for Pompho'yx is made by mixture of Brk 
with the Air. "That nouriſhes moſt, which is ſubaQted 
by the thing nouriſhed : for this very thing is Cor 
coftion. On the contrary Inconcottion is, whe 
the Aliment is ſtronger than to be affetted by tbe 
thing nouriſhed. Now, thin, ſimple and infipid thing 
are the moſt eaſily altered, of which number is Raw 
water, bred in the Air and Wind, which falls pureand 
{:ncere. But Fountain water being aſſimilated to the 
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Farthand Places through which ,jt paſſes,'is filled wich 
may qualities, which render it leſs nutritive, and ſlower 
 aheration to the thing nouriſhed. - Moreover, that- 
Rain-water is caſily alterable, this is an Argument; be- 
cauſe it ſooner putrifies than either Spring or River-water. 
For ConcoCtion ſees to be Putrefation, as Empedecles 
ys, In the Barrel putrified Water becomes Wine. Or, 
which may moſt readily be aiſigned for a Reaſon, is it 
becauſe Rain is ſweet and mild, when it is y 
kntby the Wind? For this reaſon Cattle drink it moſt 
preedily, and Frogs in expectation of it raiſe their 
Voice, as if they were calling for Rain to ſweeren the 
Marſh, and to be Sawce to the Water in the Pools. For 
4% makes this a ſign of approaching Rain. 


When wretched Frogs, to Wiatry Snakes ſweet Food, 
Trerr fatbers Song do croak, and ſing in Mud. 


Why do Herdsmen fſerSalt before Cattel > Whether 
(asmany think) to nouriſhrhem the more, and fatten 
them the better? For Salt by irs. acrimony; ſharpens 
the Appetite, and by opening the paſſages brings Meat 
more ealily to digeſtion. 'I'nerefore Apolonius,, Hero- 
pail his Scholar,would not have lean Perſons, and ſuch 
u did not thrive, be fed with ſweet things and Wheat, 
but ordered therp to uſe Prickles and Salt things for 
their Food : whoſe tenuirty f{crving inſtead of tricationy 
might apply the aliment through the paſſages of the 
Bady. Or is it for health's ſ:ke, thar Men give Sheep 
Nl to lick, to cut oft the redundance of nutriment ? 
For when they are over fat, they grow lick, but Salt 
walts and melts the Fat. And this they obſerye fo 
yell, chat they can more eaſily fley them : For, the 
Far, which agglutinates and faitens the Skin, is made 
thin and weak by the acrimony. The Blood alſo of 
things that lick Ut, i5 atzenuated : nor do things with- 


in 
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in the Body ſtick rogegher, when Salts are ovixt with 
them. Moreover conſider this, whether the Cand 
grow more fruitful, and more enclined to caition::Fa 
Bitches do ſooner conceive, when they are fed withSeh 
Victuals : And Ships which carry Sit, are mare peſts 
red with Mice, by reaſon of their trequent coition, 

Why is the Water of Shouwers, which fall in Thu 
der and Lightning, fitter to \Vater Sceds ? Foryhey 
are therefore called Thunder-ſhowers. | Is it, becaut 
they contain much Spirit, by reat-n of. their conſul 
and mixture with the Air ? For te Spirr moving the 
humor, ſends it more upwards. Or 13 it, becauſetex 
hghting againſt Cold cauſes "I under snd- Lightning? 
Whence it is, that it Thuaders very little in Winter; 
but in Spring and Autumn very much, becaule of the 
inequality of temper, and the heat concocting the by 
. anor, renders it friendly and commodious for Plant: 
Or does it Thunder and Lightcn moſt in the Spring for 
the foreſaid cauſe, Seeds having great occaſion for ite 
Vernal Rain, before Summer 2 'Ihereiure that -Coun- 
try which is beſt Watred with Rain (as Sieih is) pro 
duces'abundance of good Fruit. 

How comes it to paſs, that lince there be cight kid 
of Taſts,we find the Salt ia no Fruit whatever 2: Indeed 
at hrlt the Olive is bitter, and the Grape acid z, one 
whereot afterward turns far, and the other vinous.-But 
«he acerb in Dates andthe auſtere in Pomegranates turas 
-Aweet : Some Pomegranates and other Fruit have ny 
a lample acid raſt. "The acrid is trequent in; Row 
. and Seeds. Or is it, becauſe no Salt taſte is natfn, 
but ariſes when the reſt are corrupt ? Therefore fac 
Plants and Seeds as arc nouriſhed, receive no nouriſhment 
from Salt; ic ſerves indeed ſome inſtead of Sawce, wii 
it abates fuperfluity. - Or, as Men take away /falweb 
and biungneſs trom.the Sea-water by diſtilling is fa 
nels lv aboliſhed in hot things by heat ? Or 4ndet % 
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the-raſte (as Plato fays) Water percolaced through « 
Phnt > And R——_ percolated loſes its' -falenefs : 
For it is terrene and of groſs Parts. | Theretort People 
hat dig near the Sea, happen upon Wells, fit to drink. 
Sereral alſo, that draw the Sea-water into waxen Buc- 
keets, receive it ſweet and potablc, the Salcand carthy 
part being percolazed. Belidesp Reſt, and a long Cur- 
rear makes Sea-water potable, when ircontains in it ſelf, 
ud does not let go its earthy parts.' And faxce. things 
we (o, it is very probablc; either that Plants receive no 
Gkneſs exrrinſically, or if they ' do, they -put'r it not 
forth into Fruit ; for things terrene-'and ing of 
grols parts cannot paſs,” by reaſon of the firaitneſs of 


birerneſs / For ſo Homer fays 


Out of bis Month the birter Brine did flow, 
and down bis body from bis head did go. 
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Plav alfofays, that botb theſe taſtes have an abſterhve 
and colliqative faculty 3 bur the Salt does' it lefs, nor 
# rough. © And the birter ſeems to differ from the 
WY Sin abundance of -heat : Since the Salt has alſo a 
<= *3ing quality. | 

oe What is the reaſon, that if a Man frequently paſs a- 
ut By long dewy Trees, thoſe Limbs that touch the Wood 
a WF we ſeized with a Leproſy ? Whether (as Lasrus laid) 
7 WW thutby the tenuity of the Dew, the Moiſture of the 
v WW Sin i5exhauſted? Or as Smut and Mildew fall upon 
" WW woitened Seeds, ſo when the green and tender Parts 
- on the Superficiez are eaten up and colliquated, a certam 
noxious taint is carried and imparted to the molt blood- 
& Parts of th& Body, -and there cats and frets the 
\Sperkicies 2 For thar by nature there is a corcolive ta- 
culy in Dew, (athcienly appears, in. that the drinking 
& t:makei' People lean & And grofs Women Ro 
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either with Linen or Woollen Clothes, to take down 
their Fleſh. "I 
Why in Winte& do Ships fail flower in Riven ; 
but do not fo in the Sea? Whether, becauſe the R; 
ver Air, wkich is at all times heavy and flow, being i 
Wi:iter more condens?d by the Cold, does more tel 
Sailing ? Or is It loag of the Water rather than t': 
Air ? For the piercing Cold makes the Water heavy 
and thick, as one may perceive in an Hour-glaG: Fer ; 
the Water paſſes more lowly in Winter than in Sun. i 7 
mer. Theophraſtus taiks of a Well about Paweun in WM -* 
Thrace, how that a Veſſel fill'd with the Water ef i o 
weighs twice as much in Winter, as it does in Sun i © 
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mer. Beſides, hence it is apparent, that the groflnek 03 
the Water makes Ships Sail ſlower, becauſe in Winter " 


River-Veſlels carry greater burthens : For the Waite 
being made more denſe and heavy, makes the mor 
renitency. But the Heat hi.:ders the Sea from Vein Ml © 
condenſed. | 7 
Why, fince all other Liquor;, upon moving and fir 
ring about, grow cold, does the Sea by being toſsd 
Waves grow hot ? Whether, that, motiori Expells and 
diffipates the heat of other Liquors as a thing. ak 
ticous, and the Winds do rather excite and ericreaſt ihe 4 
innate heat of the Sea. Irs tranſparentneſs is an At 
gument of hear, and ſois i:'s not being condenfed, thi 
is terrene and heavy. | 
Why in Winter is the Seca leaft bitter to the taſte? 
For they ſay ; that Diowſuu the Hydragogue reptorss, 
that the bitterneſs of the Sea was not devoid of ul 
ſweerneſs, as receiving ſo many Rivers into it. But 
by reaſon the Sun exhalcs the ſweet and potable Wr 
ter thereof, ariſing to the rop by reaſon uf its Tent, 
and that in Summer, more than in Winter, whetl 
affects the Sea more weakly by reaſon of the 
ts heat: Then a great deal of fweerne(s is left, wh 
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Flv.  Plifarch's Nanwdl Diſtions: ve} 
rempers and mitigares its excefſive, poyſonous birterneſs. 
And the fame thing befals porable Watcrs: _—_ 
Gimmer they are worſe, the Sun waſting the lighteſt 

and ſweeteſt part of chem. And a yr ſw 

rms in Winter, of which the Sea muſt needs 

pate, ſince it tnovEs, and is carried wich the Rivers in- 


to the Sea. 

Why do Men porfr Sed-water upon Wine ? They 
{ the Fiſher-men had an Oficle given them, whereby 
they were bid to dip Bacchus in the See, they that live 
a calt in ſome Laymbies Earth tofted. 

\Wherher, thar Heat is good againſt cold ? Or, that it 
gbenches heat, By diſining the Wine and deſtroying its 
vrength # Or, that the aqueous and aErial parr of 
\Wine {which is therefore prone to tntxation) is MFaid by 
lerhrowng iff of cerretie Parrs, Whoſe nature it is to 
cooltipate and condenſe ? Moreover, Salfs with the 
water atenuating and colliqua ting whatever is Fo- * 
rign and fuperfluous, he wk no feridneſs or putrefaQti- 
ih to breed. Beſides, the grofs empomite oem 
cogled with the heavy, and ſinking together, make 
c: WI + Sedimient or Lxe, and fo make the Wine fine. 
te WM Why are thiy eker thin (ail oh the Sea, thar' they 
.\ 
to 
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fat il in Freſh Rivers, event in Calm Weather ? Of 
il the Senſes, Smelling cauſes nauſeouſnels the moſt,” 
ad of {11 the paſſions of the Mind, Feat. For Men 
Wemble, and ſhake, and' bewray themſelves upon ap- 
;rhenſ"on of great Jariger. They that Sail ins River 
ue troubled with neſther of thete, And the ſmell of 
ſweet and potable Water is familiar - all,” and the 


Mn is without Oh the Sea an unuſual 
Ne 


ſhell is croubltfonn 7 are affraid,” not 


that the iſſuk may Therdfore tranquillity 
pairs while an foning and iturdel Mind di 
Body. 
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2.74 Plutarch's Netw Draft. "PF 
Oyl on the Sea make it 
calm ? ly Arg mp en ry erm 
Of have no force, nor cauſe any Waves? This 
be probably ſaid in reſpeR of things external ; but 
ſay, that Divers take Oyl in their Mouths, and 
they ſpout it out they have light at the 
makes the Water tranſparent, ſo that the 
the Winds will not hold good here for an 
Therefore it is to be conſidered, whether the 
is terrene nd uneven, is not compact 
_— the denſe Oy! : And fo the Sea 
in it (elf, leaves pa and a 
trable by the ſight. Onicnter that he Al 
worn Fra mixt with the Sea, is Jucid, 
unequal and ſhady : And 
Oyl's denlny Linoorkn its inequality, the Sca recoren 
its evenneſs and pellidci dcidiry 
. Why do Fiſher-mens Nets rot more in Winter 
Summer , ſince other things rot more in Surnmer: 
Is not that the cauſe, which Theopbraftus affigns: 
bear {to wit) ſhuns the cold, and is conſtramed 
on every (ide: I 
torn of the Sea ? And fo it is on Land: For 
are hotter in Winter, and then Lakes and 
ſend up moſt vapors ; becauſe the heat wal . 
the botrom by the prevailing cold. Or it may bs, 
Nets do not rot at that time more then at 
For being frozen and dried in the Cold, fince they ur 
therefore the more SE the ny 
_ are liable to 
And they ſuffer moſt up ae (as arwb' News 
oy epi break in ſuch a becauſe than there 
be moſt frequent Starms ar Sea. 
Nets, with certain Ti 


guard their 
ſhould break. yin Fo a _ 
daubed with at; r 
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Why. the-Gight of the Cuttle-tiſh a Ggn of. grex 
Sorm ? Is ir, hecavule all Fiſhes of the foft kind cane 
endure-cgid, by reaſon of their nakedneſs and tender- 
neſt? For they are covered neither with Shell, Skin ner 
Skale,: {thd& within they. have hard and bony Pans) 
Hence the Greeks call- thtm uardua, 5, e, Soft Fik 

Therefore they ealily perceive a Storm coming, fince 
* they are ſo fon affefted by the cold. When the 
Pop gets to Shore,, angrembraces rhe Rocks, it u4 
gn the Wind is riſing ; but the Curtle-Fiſh jumps up, 
to ſhun the cold and therrouble m the bottom of the Sea: 
For of all ſoft Fiſhes ſhe is the tendereſt and ſooneſt hurt, 

Why does the Poypu change colour > Whether, u 
Theophraſtus writes, becauſe # is an Animal by nature time 
rows, .and therefore being diſturbed it changes colou 
with the Wind as ſome Men do (of whom it is fad, 
an ill Man ever changes colour.) But though this may 
ſerve as a reaſon for: changing its colour, it will nat for 
the imitation of Colours. For the Polpus does [0 change 
us colour,that it is of the colour of every Stone it come! 
nigh » hence that of Pimdar, Mind the colour of the Mann 
Beaſt and ſo converſe curnimgly in all Cities. 


And rhat of Theogmis; _ 
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- #46 th Polypus in manners be «ll one, 
i to, where be hes, 15 /the to every Stone." 


And they ſay that ſuch as are excellent at Craftine(s and 
Wogling, have this in their Eye (that they may the bet- 
ter Cheat them they have ro do withal) ever to imitate 
the Polypus. Some think the Polypu; can uſe her Skn 
as a Garment, and can put it on or off at pleaſure. But 
if, fear occalion this change in the Pojyput, is not ſome 
thing cile more properly the cauſe ? Let us conkder 
_— — lays, that Effluris priceed from: all _- 
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Vol V. Plutarch's Natwdl Queſtions, * 277 
vhat ever. For not only Animals, Plants, the Earth and 
Sa, but Stones and even Brafi and Iron do continually 
(nd out many Efflria. For all things corrupt and (mell, 
becauſe there are always Effluvia. Drawing along or 
falling occaſions Efflrzis. Some ſuppoſe Embirices; 0- 
thers Blowes, ſome Impulſes, others Circuitions. Bur 
eſpecially about the Sea Rocks, when they are wet 
and cooled with the Waves : for ſome are of opinion, 
tar conſtantly ſome ſmall particles are waſhr oft, 
which dg not invorporate with ather bodies, bar either 
pals by the ſmailer paſſages, or pals chrough-the "lar- 
ger. Now the fleſh of the Peper, as one may judge 
by the Eye, is hollow, full of Pores and capable of 
Ef. When therefore (he is afraid, by changing 
breath, ſhe changes her {If, and by ſtraining and 
contracting her Budy ſhe encloſes the neighbouring 
Efiria. And, #s a good Token of this Argumen:, 
the Pohpur cannot imitate the colour of every thing he: 
comes near, 'nor”the Chameleon any thing -thatas' 
white: Bur ach of theſe Crearures is aſſimilated only 
to ſuch things, af'to whoſe Efflnds they have. Pore: 
proportionable, © F | rolaits 
What is the reaſon, that the Tears of Wikd-Badrs: 
we ſweet, and the Tears of the Hart ſalt and burtful ? 
The reaſon ſees to be the Hear and Cold gk the {e 
Animals : for the Hart is cold, and the Boar is very tiot 
and ery ; therefore he flics from, and this defends bim» 
klf againſt his purſuers : for when preat ſtore of hear 
comes to the Eyes, (as Homer ſays, With bornd: Briſites, 
ad Eyes darting fire) Tears are tweet. Some-are. af 
Empedecles his opinion, who thought that Tears paoceed 
from the diſturbance of the Blood as Seruns does from 
the Churning of Milk : lince therefore Buar's blood ' is 
tirſh and black, and Hart's blocd thin and watry z, it is 
nſenraneous, that the Teqrs ſhould be ſuch, as the one 
ſheds excited to anger , and the other deetted with 
fear. S' 2 Why 
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Why do tame Sow farrow often, fome at one tine 
andothers/ at another, and the Wild but once a yexr, 
and all of them about the ſame time, whence it ſaid 


The Wild Sew farrewing, that night falls ne rn? 


erciſe? For the tame do reſt, and go not far from thei 
Keepers, the wild get to the Mountains and run about; 
they waſte the nutriment, and conſume 
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/ Plutarch's Netw of Bueftion, 279 
the Ground, and the various ſmells of Plants and Flow- 
en lying over the Foor-ſteps, do in Spring time obſcure 
nd confound them, and put the Dogs to a loſs at win- 
ding them ? Therefore about E:me in Sicil; no Man 
gears any humting Dogs ; becauſe abundance of wild 
Marjoram flouriſhes and grows there the Year round, 


EST = 


thereabour. | 
Why are the tracks of wild Beaſts worſt ſcented 4- 
tout the Full-moon ? Whether for the foreſaid caule ? 


& foon lers it fall. ' 
Why does Froſt make Hunting difficult? Whether 
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A 4emen calls Dew the Daughter of Foveand Lana in a 
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+ I *i, becauſe the wild Beaſts leave off going far abroad 
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done is not ſufficient, 
And . 
2 (ell; will 
not let it reach the fenſe. Theretore they ſay, that 
Unguents and Wine fſinell leaſt in Winter and cold 
4 & weather ; 
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weather ': For the then concrete Air "keeps the kay 

in, and ſuffers it not to diſperſe. - | "yy 
What is the reaſon, that Brutes, when they ail an 
thing,” ſeck'and purſue remedies, and hre'often cue) 
by the uſe of them ? * Dogs cat Graſs, to make they 
vomit : ' Swine ſeek Crey-h{h, becauſe the cating of they 
cures the Head-ach : The Tortoiſe, when he hascates 
s Viper, feeds on wild Marjoram: They fay, whe 
a Bear has ſurfeired himſelf, and his Stomach grow 
'nauſcous, he licks up Ants, and by devouring themhe 
is cured, "Theſe Creatures know ſych — 
y 


rience * nor by chance. Whether 
ax draws the Bee, and carcaſes the Vulture aft «& 
by the ſcent ; do Crey- {hr fo draw Swine, wild Mar 
qoram the Tortoiſe, and Antsthe Bear, by ſmells and 
«ffluvia accommadate to their nature,they being promp- 
ted alrogether by Senſe, without any aſſiſtance froe 
Reaſon ? Or do not the Temperaments of Bod'es crex 
Appetites in Animals, which ſometimes ctegte Diſeaſe, 
a | ; 4 
is plain in Women with Child; who car Stones and 
Earth ? Therefore skilful Phyſicians rake their Prop 
noltick of recovery or death from the Appetites of the 
Sick : For Mnaſitheus the Phyſician ſays, that in the 
beginning of a Diſeaſe of the Lungs, he, that crave 
recovers ;'and he that craves Figs, dies: be- 
cauſe Appetires follow the Temperament, andthe Tew- 
perament ' follows Diſeaſes. © It is therefore 

that Beaſts, which full not into morral Diſeaſes, have 
ſuch a diſpoſtion and temper, that by tollowing thei 

temper they light og their remedies. os 
Why does Muſt, if the Veſſel ſtand in the Cold, cor- 
: tinue long ſweet? 1s it becauſe Concottion is the chung- 
ing of that which is ſweet inco Wine ? Bur Cold hinde 
Concoftion, becauſe i is cauſed by Heat. Or on th 
F l , 
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Ya. V. Plutacch's Natural Dueſtions. OY 3 
zontrary, the proper taſte of the Grape is ſoeer, /and 
then it is aid to be ripe, when the ſweetneſs is 

Jffuſed all over it: Bur Cold, not fuffering the Hear 
of the Grape to exhale, and keeying ir'in, conferverh 
the fweeneſs of the Grape. And this is the reaſon, that 
in a rainy Viotage, Mult ferments bur lite : for fer- 
mentation proceeds from Heart, . which the Cold does 


check. 

Why, of all wild Beaſts, does not the Boar bite the 
Toil? s it, becauſe his Teeth ſtand fo far within his 
Head, that he cannot well come at the {hread? For 
hs Lips, by reaſon of their thickneſs and la 
weet cloſe before. Or does he rather rely on his 
freogth, and fo rends the "Toy's with his Feet? Or 
does be both uſe-his Feet and Mouth at the ſamie- time, 
with them tearing the Toil, and with this —_— 
himſelf againſt the Hunters ? His chief refuge is toul- 
ng and wallowirig,” therefore rather chan ſtand gaaw- 
- ng. he rowls often about, and fo cleas him- 

, having gu Gzcalion for his Teeth. 

What 1s the reaſon, that we admiie hot Warers 
(5, e. baths) and not cold, fince it is plain, that Cold 
s as much the cauſe of one fort, as Heat is of the 0- 
other ? Ir is not (as ſome are of Opinjon) that Heat is 
2 Quality, and Cold only a privation of that Quality, 
x'd o that an Entity is a Cauſe, bur a Non enity no 
Cauſe, But we do it, becauſe Nature has attribued 
- WH Admiration to what is rare, and ſhe puts Men upun 
, WY enquiry how any thing comes to paſs, that ſeldom hap- 
WW pers. You ſee the high and valt Sky, which with a 
WH prntie turn encompaſles the Earth, how many Specta- 
des it affords by Night, and what Beauty by Dav ; the 
Rain-bow, the plealant Pictures of the Clouds, and the 
daning of Lightning are all matter of ornament to 
Jand of admyration to us, 
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Why 


ve, it gets into the Roots, flop 

and ſo hinders any moiſture from coming 

to the Plant, to make it grow and thrive. Oy, it my 
ſeem contrary to nature, that that ſhould return iv 
the vine which came out of it : For whatſoever moiſture 


comes from Planes, it can neither nouriſh nor ffimiltl, 
nor be a part of a Plant. 


4. 


FIX x 


Canceming the firſt Principle of Cold. 


Tranſlated out of the Greek 
" Faherton, DP. 


er or Ex of Cold, as Fire is the Principle 

of Heat, by the preſence and imparting of which 

ull other Things of the ſame Nature become cold? 
GERT oh al. he Frindes of ds 
ſq, Darkneſs is the Priyation of Light, and Reſt the 
Piration of Motjon ? - In regard that Cold ſeems to be 
fm and ſtable, and Heat always in, Motion ; and for 
that the Refrigeration of hot things is not caus'd by the 
Preſence of any active Pawer, but by the Departure of 
the Heat, For we find the Heat gy off in great | 
tiry, and then that which remains grows cold. 
the Vapor which bayling Water forth, ceaſes allo 
Then the Heat is gane. Therefore Retrigeration ex- 
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Fl Phqvorinus any Firſt or Principal Pow- 


234 Concerning the foſt Principle of Cold. Vet 
tion of Levity ; Hardneſs the Privation of Schng- 
Black, of White, Bitter of Sweetnefs? Or elſe for t 
Reaſon, becauſe all Privation is a thing a}together ſup 
giſh and without Action, as Blindneſs, Deafneſs, Silenc, 
and Death : for they are the Departures of Form, 
and the utter Defacings of Subſtances, not Natures, ws 
ther Subſtances of themſelves. But Cold, whaeer: 
it ref1des, cauſes no leſs Paſfiveneſs and Alteration iis 
dies than Heat. For many things are congeal'd by 
Cold, many things thereby condensd. So that wha 
ever is ſolid in ir, and diffcul to be mov'd, cannot be 
faid to be ſluggiſh and void of Afton, but firm wd 
ponderous, as being ſupported its own 

which is endu'd with a "pm ade ir « 
per Station. Wherefore Privation is the Deficiency ud 
Departure of the ſite Power, but many thang 
are ſubjet to be cold, though abounding with Hex 
within themſelves. And there are ſome things which 
Cold the more condenſes, and confolidates the Honer 
they are, as Jron quench'd in Water. "The Svoich uo 
afhrm, that the Spirit which is in the Bodies of Infant, 
is quickned by Refrigeration, and changing the Nanve 
of it, turns to a Soul. But this is a thing much to be 
diſputed. Neither is it rational to believe, that Cold 
which is the produftive Agent in many otfer Thing, 
can be a Privation : þelides, that no Privation is cap 
ble of more and le. Neither can any Man' fay, + 
mong thoſe that cannot ſee,that ene is more blind then 
another ; or among thoſe that cannot ſpeak, that ove 
is more filent then another ; or that any thing is more 
dead then another, among thoſe things that never had 
Life. But in cold things, there'is Exceſs and Dimiouth 
on to ſeveral degrees : little, and not very little, and 
a Word, there is both Invenſe and Remy, as well as 
hot things. Now then, becauſe the Matter faffer n 
ſome things more violently, in others more languidy 
therefore 
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LV. Concerning the faſt Principle of Cold. 285 


derefore ſome things are botter, ſomethings colder than 
ahers, according to the Nature -of the Matter : for 
bere is oo Mixture of Habit with Privation. Neither 
be any Power admit of Privation oppolite to it, nor 
docares with it in the ſame Subject, but withſtands ir 
tkogecher. Some things alſo continue hot till they come 
whe mixt with cold things, as Black with White, Hea- 
"wich Light, and Sowr with Sweet ; by this Com- 
munity Harmony of Colours, Sounds, Medica- 
ments and Sawces, ing ſeveral Taſtes and Plea- 
fures grateful to the Sences. But the Oppolttion of Pri- 
ration and Habit, is an Antipathy never to be reconcil'd z 
the Being of the one enforcing the DeſtruQtion of the 
other. Which DeſtruQtion, it it fall out ſcaſonably, 
ucording to the Oppoſition of contrary Powers, many . 
Arms make uſe of, but chiefly Nature; and that too, + 
mong other Occaſzons, in the Alrerations of the Air, and 
nall other things, of which rhe Deity being the Adorner 
ad Diſpenſer, obtains the Attribute of Harmonical and 
Myſca! : not that thoſe Attributes are given him for the , 
Diſpoſal of Deep and Shrill, Black, and Hhite, ſo as to 
make them agree together ; but for his governing in 
the World the Sympathies and Antipathicsof Cold and 
Heat in ſuch a manger-as to unite, and ſeparate again, 
ud for reducing bath to a decent Order, by raking that 
which we call the Overmwcb from both. Then again, 
ve find that there is the ſame Sence and Feeling , of, 
Cold as of Heat. On the other fide, Privarion is net» 
ther to be ſeen, heard,” or felt, neither is it known to any 
o the other Sences. . For the Obje&t of Sence is Swb- 
ance : but where no Subſtance appears, there we.un- 
derſtand Privation to be. Which is a Negation of Sub- 
lanes, as Blindneſs of Sight ; Silence, of Voice, and 
Vatuity, of Corporeal For there is no 
Tee or Perception of ; V acuity by, Feeling ; but where 
Were is no Body to, be felt, there a Vacuity biopu'S: 
| net 
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286 Concerning the oſt Prineipls of Call, VA; 
neither do we hear Silence; but where we do not hee 
any thing at all, there we imply Silence. Therefore 
Cold were a Privation of Hot, there would benots 
ing ſenſible of Cold, but only where Hot ceas'd to he, 
there Cold would be imply'd. But in regatd that 
Heat is ible by the Heat and laxative Softng of 
the Fleſh, ſo Cold is no lefs perceptible by the Contra 
on and Condenfation of it ; it is fron thence 
that there is ſome peculiar Original and Fountain of 
Cold, as well as Hot, conſequently che Privation 
both Kinds is ſomething ſmgle, and ſimply particular ; 
bur in Subſtances there are ſeveral Differences and BY. 
cacies. For Silence is a thing but of one ſort ; but 
Sounds there are Variety, ſometimes 

; ſomerimes delightful to the Sence. There are alfs 
ſame Differences in Colouts and Figures, which varyu 
they occur to the Sences But that which is not tobe 
felt, is without Colour and void of Qualiry, can never 
be diſtinguiſhed, bur is like it ſelf. Is Cold therefore to 
be numbred among thoſe Privations that never att upon 
paſſive Qualitics ? Rather the contrary, in 
Pleaſures very great and beneficial to our ariſe 
from cold things, as no leſs terrible Miſthiefs, Paingand 

other ſide; 
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what time, if the Cold overcome the 
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opening of the Skin, 


& by the Word la/ruodes, in Latin Calef, 
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Concerning the foſt Prinziple of Cold. —=28 


ze four = 48 mg nan A 
their Number, their being uncompounded, i 
Eficacy are allow'd for moſt part to be the Prin- 
cples and Beginnings of all , 

Fire and Water, Air and Earth; is there not the ſame 
Neceffiry that there ſhould be as many firſt and uncom- 
pounded qualities ? And what are they | 
Cold, Drought and Moiſture,by Vertue of which it comes 
to paſs that all the Principles at and ſuffer ? Thus, as 
there are in Grammar Abbreviations and Extenſions of 
Rudiments ; In Muſick, deep and acute Sounds, tho not 
one of them the Privation of the other, we muſt leave 
the dry oppos'd to the moiſt Principles, and the Hot ta 
the Moiſt ; if we intend to have the Effects anſwerable 
to Reaſon and what is viſible in Nature. Unleſs, as it 
mz the Opinion of the ancient Aneximenes, we will not 
allow either Cold or Hot to be in Subſtance, bur only to 


be common 


Breath grows Cold being comprefs'd and thicken'd by 
LAS, bar coming ene ter mes Mound, Knhate 
bring ravify'd by that Emidſon. Bur for this 4riſtore com> 
vinces the fame Perſon of Ignorance : for that when we 
blow with the Mouth open,we blow bot fromour own Ber 
+; hut when we blow cold;we do qorhreath forth, he 
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Air from our felves,but the Air that is before our Mail 
is thruſt forward, and lights upon what & next ir. 

Bur if we muſt grant that both Heat and Cold we 
Subſtances, ler us proceed a litrle fartfier in our Diſcours, 
and enquire what fort of Subſttnces they are, and whui 
is the firſt Principle and Nature of then; 

They then who affirming that there are CertaldTri 
ahgular Figures of equal ſides in our Budy, cell ws allo 
that Shuddering, "Tretmbling and Quivering, and what 
ever elſe we ſuffef of the ſame Nature, prodeed from 
the Roughnels of thoſe Figures, who if they miſtakein 
the Parrs, nevertheleſs derive the Beginning trom whence 
they otght. For we ooght to begin the Queſticn, ut 
from Veſts, from the Subſlance of a1] things. By which 
it chiefly appezrs, wherein a Philoſopher differs ſrom x 
Phyſician, a Husband-mar,, of a Piper. Forit is ſ@- 
cient for them to contemplate the remote Cauſes, Forif 
their neareſt Conſideration of the Cauſe of the Aﬀc3Þn 
go no farther, then to find, thatthe Cauſe of a Fever 
intenſneſs of Heat, or the lighting of ſome Hater 
where ir ought nor fo be ; chdt the Cauſe of Blaſting i 
the ſcorching Hear of rhe Sun afte? Raitt; and that 
Cauſe why a Pipe falls; is the CorttaQtian of the Pores 
of the Wood ; it & enotgh for rhe Artiſt ro know in re- 
ference to his Beffineſs. But wheth a Philoſopher for 
tiohs Sake , ferutinizes ifito the. "7 


the Knowledge of retnore Cavſts is not the 
but the Beginning of tis Proceeding in featch of the! 
and ulrimare Canfes. Wherefore Plote and Demecrits 
enquiring after the Catiſt of Heat fd Gturlly, UP 
ſtop at rhe Conſideration of Earth and Fire, but bring 
i "ng things perceptible ro Sence, to Beginning in- 
cellpible the Mind, they went of even'ts the fir 
af ir were Seeds of what they ſought for. Bur it ismucb 
the better way ſor ms inthe firſt place'to move forward 


vpon thoſe things which are perceptible wIegce, VA. 
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in Empedocles, Strato, and the Stoicks plac'd the Sub- 
fances of ative Qualities. The Stoicks aſcribing Pri- 
mitive Cold to rhe Air, Empedocles and Strato to the Wa- 
er; 2nd perhaps there might be ſome Body elſe who 
might athrm the Earth to be the Subſtance of Cold. But 
frlt let us conſider the Opiniuns of thoſe already 
ram d. : 

Seeing then that Fire 1s both hot and bright, there- 
fore there muſt be ſomething oppolite to Fire which is 
Cold and Dark : for as Dark is oppoſite to Light, o is 
Cold to Hot : be{ides, that as Dark confounds the Sight, 
ſv Cold confounds the Fee.ing. But Heart diffuſes the 
Sence of Feeling, as Lizht diffuſes the Sence of Seeing. 
Therefore that which is firſt dark in Nature, is farſt cold. 
Now that the Air is firſt dark, was not unknown to the 
Poets : for that they call the Air Darkneſs. 


'The thicken'd Air the Fleet with Darkneſi cover'd, 
Nar could the moon-light be from beav n diſcover 'd. 


And again, 


Then Darkneſs ſcatter'd and the Fog diſpell['d, 
The Sun brake forth, and all, the Fight b:beld. 


They alſo call the Air, when it is without Light Cnepher, 
Darkneſs or 'T'wi-light, as being s it were Kerdr gates, 
wod or empty of Light. The Words alſo «vs and 
iw7,n, che one fignitying a Fog, andthe other a Miſt, 
ind whatever elſe reſtrains the Percepiion of Light from 
ihe Sence, ate bur DiſtinCtions of the Air; infomuch 
that the ſame part of it which is invifible, and without 
Colour, is call'd Hades and Acheron. So that as the Air 
grows dark when the Splendor of it tails, in like manner, 
vhen Hear Fails, that which isleft is no more then cold 
ar, which by reaſon of its Coldneſs is call'd Tarfarus: 
u ; 
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And this Hefiod makes manifeſt, when he calls it Tha. 
631 ieggarma, or Ayrie Tartarus , and whena Man quikes 
and ſhivers for Cold, he is faid to Tartarize. And þ 
much for this. 

But in regard Corruption is the Alteration of thok 
things that are corrupted into that which is contrary to 
every one of them, let us conſider whether it be a te 
Saying, The Death of Fire is the Generation of Ai: 
For Fire dyes like a living Creature, being quench'd by 
force, or gaing out of its own accord, Now Quend- 
ing makes the Alteration of it into Air more conſpicy- 
ous : for Smoak is a fort of Air, or according to Pinde, 
a fuliginous Vapor of the Air, in oppoſition to 
otherwiſe call'd Steam or Exhalation. On the other ſide, 
when Fire goes out for want of Fuel, as in Candle, 
you ſhall obſerve a thick and cloudy Air aſcending fron 
the Top of them. Moreover, the Vapor ſteaming fron 
our Bodies, upon the pouring of cold Water after ha 
Bathing, or Sweating, ſufficiently declares the Alterats 
on of extinguiſh'd Heat into Air, as being naturally op 
—_ Air ; whence it follows, that Air _ 

and cold. "Then again, Congelation, whi 

is the moſt forcible and violent of all thing that befalou 
Bodies, by reaſon of Cold, is the Paffivencſs of Water, 
but the Aftion of Air. For Water of it ſelf is cally 
diffus'd, looſe in its Parts, and not readily congeald t- 
qd but it is thicken'd and compreſfs'd by the Ar, 

reaſon of rhe Coldnefs of it. Which is the Rake 
bf the Proverb, 


But if the Southern Wind proveks the North, 
Snow ſtreight will cover all the Earth. 


For the Southern Wind preparing the Moiſture fe 
Matter, preſenely the North Wind receives and 08; 
grab it. And this is manifeſt from the Confideraten 
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ww, Which 'ere it falls, you ſhall obſerve a thin and 
furp cold Air breathing before it. Ariftotle alſo tells 
4 that Whetſtones of Lead, will melt and run in the 
Winter through excels of Freezing Cold, meerly upon 
the ſerting of the Water near them : for 'tis probable 
that the Air comprefles and gripes the Bodies fo cloſe 
weether, that ar length it breaks and crumbles them ia 
neces. And therefore Water drawn from a Fourgain 
Coneſt congeals : for the More of-Cold in the Air over- 
cones the Lefs of Cold in the Water. Thus if a Man 
akes cold Water out of a Well, and puts it into a Veſ- 
&,and then lets the Veſſel down again into the Well, fo 
that it may not touch the Water, bur hang for ſome 
ime in the Air, the Water will be much colder. Whence 
tis apparent, that the Coldneſs of the Water, is not 
the firlt Cauſe of Coldneſs, but the Coldneſs of the Air. 
For you do not find that any of your great Rivers are 
cr throughly frozen, by reaſon of their Depth. For 
the Air does not pierce through the Whole, only fo 
much as it can ſeize and embrace with its cold Quality, 
þ much generally freezes and no more. Therefore the 
Boberians never croſs over frozen Rivers, till they have 
knt a Fox before to try the Depth of the Ice. For if 
the Ice þe not very thick, but only ſuperficial, the Fox 
perceiving it by the Noiſe of the Water flowing under- 
neath, returns. And ſome there are that melc the Ice 
vith hot Water, to make way for their Lines, when 
tbey go to catch Fiſh in Winter. So that nothing ſut- 
fers from Cold in the Depth of the Water. Neverthe- 
|, ſo great has been the Alteration of the _ Parts 
& the Water by Congelation, that ſeveral Vellels riding 
n the Stream, have bruis'd and broken by the for- 


tble Comprefſure and Griping of the 10n;z a 
vehave heard from them who lately had their Wines 
Quners with Ceſ@ upon the Danad. 
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And indeed what happens to our ſelves is ſufficient 
to demonſtrate the Truth of this. For after hot Bu. 
ings and Sweatings we are moſt ' ſenſible of Cold, x 
what time our Bodies being open, and the Skin relax'd, 
we give a freer Entrance to the Cold, together with 
the Ambient Air. And after the very ſame manner 
the Water ir ſelf {ufters. For it ſooner freezes if ithe 
firſt, heated, as being thereby rendred more eahie for the 
Air to work upon. wAnd therefore they who lade on 
ſcalding Water, and let it fall again from a good height 
in'the Air, do it to no other purpoſe then to mix it with 
a great deal of Air. And therefore Favorinus, the Ar. 
guments that attribute the firſt Power of Cold to the 
Air are grounded upon theſe Probabilitics : thoſe that 
allow it ro Water, lean upon Principles of the fame 
Nature. And this was intimated by Empedecles, where he 
lays, 


Behold the Sun, bow warm be us, 
And brightly ſhining every where ; 
But Rain and Tempeſts Black, and Dark, 
With Horror fill the Air. 


And thus oppoſing Heat to Cold, and Dark to Bright, 
he gives us to underſtand, that Black and Cold are both 
of the ſame Subſtance, as alſo are Bright and Hot. Nov 
that Black is proper to the Water and notto the AirgSence 
it ſelf bcars witneſs : Nothing being darkned by the Ar, 
all things being clouded and blacken'd by Water. % 
that if you throw the whiteſt Wooll that is, or a wait 
Garment into the Water, it comes out black, and © 
rewains, till the Moiſture be dry'd 'up again by tt 
Heat, or that it be ſqueez'd forth by Preſſes or Weight 
Alſo when the ground is water'd, the Places that il: 
.ceive the Drops grow black, the reſt retaining the F: 
tormer Colour. And therefore the deepeſt Waters, b! _ 
reaſon of their Quantity always appear blackeſt, w_ 


= 
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ry Parts, which are next the Air, afford a lovely and ſmiling 
La Brightneſs. Bur of all Liquids, Oyl is the moſt tranſpa- 
na WY rent, becauſe of the great Quantiry of Air that is in it, 


And of this, the Lightneſs of it is an unqueſlionable 


= Proof ; the reaſon why it ſwims above all things, as 
bs Wy carry'd upward by the Air. Being pour'd forth upon 
-the WY te Waves it will cauſe Calmneſs upon the Sea, not be- 


auſe it is fo ſlippery that the Winds can have no Pow- 
er over it, as Ariftotle thought, but becauſe the Waves 
vill fall and {ink when ſmitten by any moiſt Body. And 
this is alſo peculiar to Oyl, that it ſhines and ſhzws it 
elf tranſparent at the Bottom of the Water, while the 
Wary Humors are dilpiers'd by the Air. For being 
þurted our of the Mouth into the Sez, not only by 
thoſe that rake Spunges in the Night upon the Superh- 
ces of the Water, but alſo by thoſe that dive for them 
o the bottom of the Sea, it will caſt a Light in the 
Water. Water therefore has more of Blackneſs then the 
Air, but leſs of Cold. Oyl therefore partaking more 
of Air, then moſt liquid thingy, is leaſt cold, nor will it 
ally or ſuddainly freeze : for the Air which is mixt with 
& will not ſuffer the Congelation ro grow hard. And 
therefore, as for Needles, Steel Buckles, and ſuch fort 
of {mall Iron and Steel Wares, they never quench them 
n Water but in Oyl, fearing leaſt the Over-coldneſs of 
the Water ſhould make them roo brine, And indeed 
the Truth is more truly enquir'd into from the Conlide- 
ation of theſe Experiments, then thoſe of Colours. For 
Hayl, Snow and Ice, as they are moſt tranſparent, fo 
hey are moſt cold ; and Pitch, as it is hotter, ſo ir is 
dacker and darker then Honey. Which makes me ad- 
mirear thoſe who affirm the Air to be cold, becaule it 
5dark and obſcure, unlels it be becauſe they find others 
theming it to be hot, becauſe ir is light. For Dark is 
a fo proper and familiar to Cold, as Heavy and Stable. 
tor many things that are yoid of Heat, partake of 
al 3 open 
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Splendor and Light, bur there is nothing cold tha z Ml #* * 
light, nimble or apt to aſcend - Even te if © 
Clouds themſelves while they preſerve the Nate o i ©**' 
Air, towre a loft in the Sky z but changing into mc 
ſture they preſently fall down and having adminel 
coldneſs, they looſe their lightneſs as well as their hex. 
And fo on the other fide, having regain'd they 
hear, they again return to Motion, their Subſtance 
being carry'd upward, as ſoon as it is chang inv 
Air 


. Neither is the Argument produc'd from Corruptice 
true. For nothing that , periſhes is corrupted in 
whar is oppoſite, but by what is oppolite to it; » 
Fire extinguiſh'd by Water changes into Air. And 
therefore Eſchylus ſpake not ſo much like a Trageda, 
'n3 a Philoſopher when he ſid, 


The Water curb, that Puniſhment of Fire. 


In like manner Homer oppos'd in Battle Vales to th if ; 
River, and Apollo to Neptune more like a Philoſoghe: = 
then a Poet or Mythologift. And” Archilechur ſpoke _ 
amiſs. of a Woman whoſe Thoughts were contrary t 

her Words, when he ſaid; * | | 


She, weaving ſuttle Trams and flye Fegarie, Fy 
Fire in one hand, in th other Water carry +. oy 
Among the Perſians there were ſeveral Cuſtoms of "a 
plication of which the chiefeſt, and that which * _ 
admit of no Refuſal was, when the Suppliant " 


in his hand, and entring into a River, threatned it bs 4 
Supplication were deny'd, to throw the” Fire into tht G 
Water. But tho his fuire were granted him, 'yet be YI | 


| . di 
was puniſh'd for Threatning, as being rr w 


Law, and contrary Nature, And this is 
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ptb in every body's Mouth, to mix fire with water, 
poken of thoſe that would attempt Impoſſibilities: to 
fhew that Water is an Enemy to Fire, and being ex» 
tnguiſh'd thereby, is deſtroy'd and puniſh'd by it ; nor 
by the Air, which upon the change and deſtruQtion of 
* receives and entertains the ſubſtance of it. For if 
that into which the thing deſtroy'd be contrary to it, 
much more does Fire ſeem contrary to Air then Was 
ter, For Air changes intq Water by Condenſation : 
bt into Fire, by ditfipation : as on the other ſide Wa- 
ter is deltroy'd into Air by Seperation ; into Earth, by 
Condenſation. Which in my Opinion happens by 
reaſon of the Propriety and near Affinity berween 
both, not from any thing of Contrariety and Hoſtili- 
tyone to another. Others there are that which way ſoc- 
rer they maintain it, ſpoil the Argument, For it is 
noſt irrational to ſay that Wateriscongeal'd by the Air, 
when they never ſaw the Air congeal'd in their Lives, 
For Clouds, Fogs and Milts are n» Congelations, but 
Thicknings and Condenfations of the Air, moilt and 
tall of Vapors : but a dry Air void of moiſture never 
undergoes refrigeration to ſuch a change. For there are 
bme Mountains that never admit of a Cloud, nor 
D:w, nor Miſt, their tops being ſo high, as to reach 
mo an Air that is pure and void of moiſture. Whencg 
 s manifeſt, that it is the Condenſation and Con- 
iitency below which contribute that cold and moilture 
to the Air, which is mix'd with ir. 

Now that great Rivers never freeze downward is 
but conſentaneous to reaſon. For thoſe Parts which 
are frozen above tranſmic no Exhalation outward ; 
for that being penn'd up within, and forc'd downwarey 
t affords heat to the moiſture at the bottom. A cles# 
&monſtration of which is this, that when the ice is 
dloly'd you may obſerve a ſteam arilmg our of the 
Water upwards in a very great quantity. And there» 
U 4 tore 
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fore the Bodies of living Creatures are warmeſt with 
in the Winter, for that the heat is driven inward 
the ambient Cold. Now thofe upward exhalations and 
aſcenſions of the Vapors, not only deprive the Wx 
ters of their heat bur of their coolneſs: and therefore 
they that vehementl; deſire their drink to be cold, ne- 
ver move the Snow nor the moiſture that is preſs ou 
of it: for Motion would deprive them beth of the 
Venue which is requir'd from them. 

Now that this Vertue is not the Vertue of Airbu 
of Water, a Man may hence colle&t by reaſoning, 
Firlt it is not probable that the Air which is next the 
Sky, and touching the fiery Subſtance is alſo touchd 
by ir, ſhould be endu'd with a contrary Vertve: (or 
otherwiſe ir is not poſſible that the Extremitics of the 
one {ſhould touch and be contiguous to the extremuie 
of the other. © Nor is it agreeable to reaſon that Na 
ture ſhould conſtitute that which is corrupted next in 
order to' that which corrupts, as if ſhe were not the 
Author of Community and Harmony, but of Combat 
and Contention. For ſhe does not make uſe of things 
not pure and without mixture, nor of things dilhmilar, 
but ſuch as have alternately a certain Diſpolition and 
Order not to advance Privation, but apt to communi 
cate znd co-operate one with ar.other by ordain'd means 
And this is the nature of the Air being expanded un- 
der the Fire above the Water, contingent and adhering 
ro both, neither hot in ir ſelf nor cold, but containing 
an intermixture and communion of hot and cold, harm 
lefly intermix'd in her {1f, and ' lightly cheriſhing tt 
contrary Extremities. Therefore the Air is of an& 

ual temper in all places; but Winter is not in al 
laces alike, nor cqually cold, but ſome parts of the 
habitable World are cold and moiſt, others hot and 
dry z not by chance, but becauſe there is but one Sub- 
ſtance of heat and cold, For the greatelk puny 
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nice is hot and without Water. But they that have 
ravell'd Scythia, Thrace, and the Pontic Regions re- 
port then to be full of vaſt Lakes, and large and deep 
Rivers. And as for thoſe Regions that lye between 
bath, thoſe parts that joyn upon Lakes and Mar- 
ſhes are moſt cold by reaſon of the Exhalations from 
the Water. 

Poſidonius therefore affirming the moiſtneſs of the 
Air to be the cauſe of Cold, has no way diſturb'd the 
probability of our Argument, bur rather added ro the 
ftrength of it, for the Air would not always be the 
colder, the freſher it is, unleſs Cold had its Original 
from Moiſture. And therefore Homer much more truly 
ſhews us the Fountain of Cold, when he fays, 


A coo! Refreſhment from the River breath d. 


Then again it many times happens that our Sence de- 
cives us. So that when we feel cold Garments or 
cold Wool, we believe we tee] them to be muilt, by 
reaſon of the Subſtance which is common to both, and 
of their Natures which are coherent and familiar one 
with another. Bur in Climates where the Cold is ex» 
tream, it oft-times breaks and cracks both Pots aid 
Vellels whether made of Earth or Braſs; none empty, 
but all tull ; the cold giving force and might to the 
Liquor within : which made Theophraſtus ſay, that the , 
Air breaks thoſe Veſſels making uſe ot the cold as ot 
a Hammer ; wither more eloquently or more truly 
lpuken, | leave you to judge. For then Veſlels full 
of Pitch or Milk ſhould be more ſubject to be breken 
by the Air. 

But Water ſees to be cold of it ſelf, and that pri- 
mitively too: for in reſpect of the coldns1s ut it, it is 
oppolite to the heat of the Fire, as to drought 1a re- 


ſpect of it's moiſture, and to ponderolity in regard - 
te 
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the lightneſs of it. Laſtly Fire is altogether of a dig, 
pating and dividing Nature: Water, of a Natwret 
faſten and contain, holding and joyning together by 
vertue of its moiſture. Which was the reaſon why 
Empedocles call'd Fire a Pernicious Contention, but Wa 
ter a Vehement Friendſhip. For the Nouriſhment of 
Fire is that which changes into Fire, and it changes that 
which is as it were of Kin and familiar to it. What 
is contrary to it as Water, cannot be chang'd by it, or 
at leaſt with great difhculry, True it is, that as for i 
ſelf, as I may fo fay, it cannot be burnt, but as for 
green Wood and wet Straw it overcomes them with 
much ſtrugling, while the heat and cold contending t- 
gether by reaſon of their moiſture, and their natunl 
Antipathy produces only a dull flame, clouded with 
ſmoak, that makes little progreſs upon the Materials 
Compare theſe Arguments with theirs and conſider 
'm well. 

But Chryippur belciving the Air to be the primitive 
Cold, becauſe it is dark, makes mention only of thoſe 
that ſay the Woarer lyes at farther diſtance from the 
Sky then the Air; and being delirous to give ſome 
Anſwer to them, If fo, ſays he, we may as well at- 
frm the Earth to be primitively cold, becauſe it isthe 
fartheſt diſtant from the Sky ; rejeCting that as alto- 
gether improbable and abſurd. But for my part I am 
of Opinion that there might be many probable and 
rational Arguments brought for the Earth, beginning 
with that which Chryippw chiefly makes uſe of tor the 
Air. Which is thus ? Firſt, that it is dark. For if he 
aſluming theſe two Contrarieties and Faculties, believes 
that » pos the other of neceſſity, then there 
might uc'd a thouſand Oppolitions and Repug- 
nances of the Earth in reſpe& of the Sky, which would 
of neceſſity follow upon this which we have mention. 
For it 1s not to be only oppos'd as heavy to Ln 
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thas which rends downward to that which moves up- 
ward, or as {low and (table to ſwife and full of Mo- 
tion ; but as that which is heavieſt to that which is 
lighteſt ; that which is thickeſt ro that which is moſt 
thin; or laſlyas that which is immoveable of it ſelf,to that 
which moves ſpontaneouſly, and as polſeffing the mid- 
dle ſpace, ro that which is in a perpetual circular Mo- 
tion. Would it not beabſurd to aver that the oppoſition 
of heat rocold is accompany'd with fo many ſuch re- 
markable Contrarieties ? Bur Fire is bright, the Earth 
's dark ; nay the very darkeſt and moſt void of Light - 
of all things... The Air firſt of all participates of 
Light, is ſooneſt alter'd, and being repleniſh'd with 
radiancy diffuſes the Splendor of it far and near, and 
ſhews it ſelf a vaſt Body of Light. For the Sun riſing, 
25 one of the Dithyrambic Authors writes, 


— Preſently fill d 
The ſpacious Houſe of the Air-prancing winds. 


From thence the deſcending Air diſpoſcs a part of 
her brightneſs ro the Sea and ſtanding Lakes, and 
the hidden depths of profound Rivers laugh and 
ſmile ſo far as the Air penetrates into them. Only the 
Earth of all other Bodies remains without light and im- 
penetrable ro the Beams of the Sun and Moon. Bur 
it is cheriſh'd and /.comforted by them, and ſuffers a 
ſenall part of it to be warm'd and toſter'd by entrance 
of the heat. Bur the folidneſs of it will noradmitthe 
brightneſs of Light, only the Surface of it is en- 
lighten'd: Bur the innermcſt parts of it are calf'd by 
the Names of Darkng7, Chars, and Hater: and Erebus 
is nothing elſe but that fame perpetual darkneſs and 
horror in the Bedy of the Earth : belides that the My- 
tl ologs/ts tell us that Night was the Daughter of the 
Earh. The Methematicians allo ſhew us the mp 
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of the Earth eclipling the Body of the Sun. For the 
Air is fhll'd with darkneſs by the Earth, as with Light 
by the Sun: and that part of the Air which is mot 
void of Light, is that ſame length of the Night which 
is caus'd by the Shadow of the Earth. And therefore 
both Men and Beaſts make uſe of the exterior part of 
the Air and ramble in the dark, guided only by foe 
footſteps of Light and certain Efluxes of a din 
ewinkling that are ſcatrer'd through it: but hethat 
keeps houſe and ſhuts himſelf up in his Chamber, s 
being encompaſs'd by the Earth, remains altogether 
blind and without Light. Alfo the Hides and Horns 
of Beaſts will not admic of Light by reaſon of their 
Solidnefs ; but being burnt and ſhav'd they become 
tranſparent, the Air being intermix'd with them. More- 
over I amof Opinion that the Earth isevery where by 
the Poets ſaid to be black, by reaſon of the darkneſs of 
it, and want of Light. So that the Anricheſis of Light 
and Darkneſs is much more remarkable in reference to 
the Earth, theo in reſpect of the Air. 

But this is nothing to the Queſtion. For we have 
ſhewn that there are many cold things which are bright 
and tranſparent, and many hot things which are ob- 
ſcure and dark. But Ponderoſity, Stability, Denluy, 
and a 1d are Qualities more properly belong 
ng to Cold, of none of which the Air partakes, but 
of all which the Earth has a far greater then the 
Water. And yetin all theſe things Cold by the Judg- 
ment of Senſe it ſelf, appears to be hard, to cauſe hard- 
neſs, and tv make refiltance. For Theophraſtus tells us 
of Fiſh that have been frozen by extremiry of Cold, 
when they have chanced to b»zunce aſhoar ; and that 
their Bodies have been broken and crumbled to peices 
like a Veſſel of Glaſs or Potters Clay. 
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You your ſelf have heard at Deſphos, how that cer- 
tain Perſons aſcending to the Top of Parnaſſus to ſuc- 
cor the Thyades that were overtaken with a violent 
Yorm of Wind and Hail, their Coats were frozen ſo 
hard and into a ſubſtance ſo like Wood, that being 
ſpread upon the graund they broke and crumbled to 
prices. Ir alſo ſtiffens the Nerves and deprives the 
Tongue of Motion, congealing the moiſt and ſofter 
parts of the Body : which being obvious to ſight, let 
usthus conſider the Effet. 

Every Faculty, where-ever it prevails, changes into 
it ſelf whatever it overcomes. Thus whatever is over- 
come by heat, is ſer on fire: that which is vanquiſh'd 
by Wind, is chang'd into Air. That which falls into 
Water, becomes well moiſten'd, unleſs quickly fav'd. 
Of neceſſity therefore thoſe things which are violently 
iffeted by Cold, muſt be chang'd into the prigu- 
tive Cold. For Freezing is an excels of Refrige- 
ration ; which Congelation ends in Alteration and 
PutretaCtion, when the Cold prevailing every way , 
congeales the liquid Subſtance, and prefles forth the 
Heat : fo that the bottom of the Earth is, as it were, a 
kind of Congelation, and altogether Ice (tor there the 
old inhabits Gmple and unmixt and remov'd hard 
and rigid at the greateſt Ciſtance from the Sky) but as 
for thoſe things which are conſpicuous as Rocks and 
Precipices, Empedecles believes them to be thruit forth 
and ſupported by the fire that burns in the Bottom of 
the Earth. Which appears the more, in regard that 
whereever the Heat is preſs'd forth and vaniſhes away, 
all thoſe things are congeal'd by the Cold ; and there- 
tore Congelations are call'd T«yo, Coagmentations or 
faſtnings together : and the extremeties of many things 
where Heat fails growing black, make them look like 
brands when the Fre is out, For Cold congeals Foam 

ings 
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things more ſome things leſs; more eſpecially fach 
things wherein it is primitively exiſtent, For as if it 
be the Nature of Hot to render Light, that which is 
hotteſt is lighteſt ; if of moilt to ſoften, that which is 
moiſteſt is ſofreſt ; ſo if it be the nature of Cald to 
congeal, of neceſſity that which is coldeſt muſt be moſt 
d,that is to ſay the Earth: and that which is moſt 
muſt be that which is by nature and primiively 
cold : which is no more then what 1s apparent to Senſe. 
For Mud is colder then Water, and Earth being thrown 
upon Fire puts it out. Your Smiths alſo when their Iron 
is melted and red hot,ſtrew upon it the duſt of Marble, 
to cool it and ſtop the running of it too fluidly. Duſt 
alſo cools the Bodies of the Wreſtlers, and dries up 
their ſweat. "To go no farther, what means our own 
yearly Practice to alter our Lodgings atid Habitations, 
while we remove m the Winter fo far as we can into 
the upper parts of our Buildings, but in the Summer - 
deſcending againſt and ſeeking convenient refuge in 
the lower Edifces, and ſometimes enjoying our ſelves 
under .ground in the very Arms of the Earth? Do we 
not do it, as being guided by our Senles for coolneſs 
fake to the Earth, and thereby acknowledging that to 
be the ſeat of primitive Cold. And certamly our c- 
veting to live near the Sea in Winter, may bet 
to be a kind of flight from the Earth thoſe that 
ſeem to forſake it by reaſon of the nipping Froſts, and 
run to encircle themſelves with the Air of the Sea 
for warmths fake : but then again in the Summer by 
reaſon of the ſcorching heat, we deſire the Earth born 
Up-land Air, not becauſe it is cold of its (elf,but becauſe 
it had its Original and bloſſom'd from the primitive na- 
tural Cold, and is inbu'd with that power which is in 
the Earth, as Iron is inbu'd with the Vertue of the 
Water wherein it is quench'd, "Then again, of River 
Waters 
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Waters we find thoſe are the coldeſt, that flow upon 
Gravel and Stones, and fall down from Mountains ; 
and of Well-waters, thoſe which are in the deepeſt 
Wells: for with theſe the exterior Air is no longer 
mix*d by reaſon of the depth of the Wells, and the 
other ariſe out of the pure and unmixt Earth : like the 
River that falls from the Mountain Tezxarw, which 
they call the Water of Styx, riſing out of a Rock with 
a parcimonious Spring, but fo cold that no other Veſſel 
except the Hoof of an Aſs will hold it ; for all other forts 
of Veſſels it breaks and cracks to pei The Phy- 
{itians alſo tell us that the Nature of all forts of Earth 
s binding and reſtritive ; and they number up ſeveral 
ſors of Merals which are made uſe of in Phyfic by 
reaſon of their ſtyptic and binding Qualities. For the 
Element of Farth is neither fit ro cut, nor move, nei- 
ther has it any points, neither is it ſubje&t to be ſoften'd 
or melted ; but is firm and ſtable like a Cube ; and 
therefore it has both ponderofity and coldneſs, had it 
but the faculty to thicken and condenſe moilt things : 
nevertheleſs it cauſes tremblings and quiverings in our 
Bodies by reaſon of its inequality ,and if it get the better 
by the utter expulſion and extinguiſhing of the Heat, it 
occaſions a frozen and deadly habit of Body, There- 
fore the Earth never conſumes by burning, neither does 
Fire conſume it, or prey upon it, but with a very flow 
and dificule Progreſs. But the Air many times darts 
forth flame from its ſelf, and being once fer on fire, 
grows fluid, and flaſhes out in ng. > Heat 
alſo feeds upon moiſture; for it is not the ſolid part 
of the Wood, but the moiſt and oyly part that is com- 
buſtible. Which being conſum'd, the ſolid and dry is 
left behind in the Aſhes. Neither do they arrive at tit 
mark, who ing to burn the Aſhes alto, ſprinkle 
them with Oyl and ; for when the Liquid is 
conſum'd, the earthy part remains, do what they can. 
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Therefore, becauſe the Earch is of a Nature not to he 
mov'd from its Station, unalterable in its Subſtance, br 
and always abiding in the habitation of the Gods, the 4 
Ancients call'd it Heſtia or Veſta trom ſtanding, by rex L 
ſon of its Immobility and Concretion, of which Cold ll © 

þ 

el 


is the Bond or Ligament, as Archelaw the Philoſopher 
term'd it, which nothing 1s able ro unlooſen, or often, 
as not being capable of heat and warmth. | 

As for thoſe who ſay they have been ſenſible of the Il ® 
cold of Air and Water,but never felt the Earth fo cold, . 
They conlider only the ſurface of the Earth, which 
is a mixture of Air, Water, Sun and Heat; a fort 
People who deny the Air to be naturally and primitive 
ly hot, but either ſcalding Water, or red hot Iron; 
becauſe they feel and handle the one, but are na 
ſenſible of the pure and celeſtial Fire z in like manner, 
neither do they ſee the Earth which Ilyes- conceald a 
the bottom, th6 that be what is chiefly ro be taken for 
the Earth, ſeparated from all other things. The truth 
of which is demonſtrable from ſeveral Rocks, which 
from the Deep ſend forth a cold Vapor fo ſharp and Wl 
vehemenmt that it is hard to be endur'd. "They alſothat 
delire cool drink, throw ſmall Fliat-ſtones into Water. 
For it becomes thick and quicker to the taſte, through 
the Cold which is carry'd upward freſh and unmixd 
trom the Stones. 

Theretore it was the Opinion of tae Ancient 
Philoſophers and learned Men , that terreſtrul 
and celeſtial Things were not ro be mixd together, 
not ſo much out of a local Conſideration ot upper- 
moſt and lowermoſt in reſpe& of place, but with 
a reſpect to the difference of Faculties, attribuung 
hot and fplendent, fwitt and light to the Immor- 
tal and Sempiternal Nature, but believing dark, and 
cold and flow, to be the unhappy Portion of the dead 
under the Shackles of Corruption. More ch" 


Vav. Concerning the foſt Principle of Cold; 705 
fnce the Body of a living Creature whit® ic breaths 
4nd flouriſhes (as the Puers fay) enjoys both Hear and 
Life. Burt being depriv'd of . theſe and only the ter- 
whrial Parts remaining, preſently cold and ſtiffnek takes 
ace as if heat were naturally exiſtent in every thing 
ce, but only in the Earth. Theſe things, dear Favors- 
w compare with what has been ſaid by others ; which if 
they neither come too ſhort of probabiliry,nor tvo much 
exceed it, bid all cheir Opinions farewel, as believing 
t much more becoming a Philoſopher to pauſe in du- 
bous Matters, rather then over haſtily to fide with 
any one particular Party. 
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Plutarch's Morals : 
Vol. V. 
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Whether Water or Fire be moſt Weful ? 
Tranſlated out of the Greek. by the ſame Hand. 


Ater, the beſt of things, but Gold s 
burning Fire, fays P:nderw. There- 
fore he poſitively the ſecond 
Place to Fire, With whom Fu 


agreed, where he ſays, 


Firſt of all Chaos Being had 


For moſt believe that by the Word Chaos he meant Wi 
ter, from Cao: ſignifying Diffuſion. But the Ballance of 
Argument as to this Point ſeems to be equal. For there 
are ſome who will have Fire to be the Principle of al 
things, and that like Sperm it begets all things out of it 
ſelf, and reſolves all things again by , 
"Therefore, not to mention the Perſons, let us conſider 
the Arguments on both fades, which are to us the malt 
convincing, 

Now then is not that moſt uſeful to us, which in al 
places, and always, and moſt of all, we ſtand in need of? 
Like a Picce of Houſbold-ſtuff, or a Took a, ns 
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fend that is ready at all Hours and Seaſons? But Fire is 
always uſeful ; for ſometimes it is a Prejudice to us, 
od we avoid it all we can. Bur Water is » Winter 
od Summer, to the Healthy and Sick, Night and Day, 
wither indeed is there any time, but that a Man has 
wd of it. Therefore it is that the Dead are call'd 46- 
loves, as being without Moiſture, and by that means 
vpriv'd of Lite: and Man may be without Fire, but 
wer was any Man without Water : beſides, that that 
rich was exiſtent from the beginning, and with the 
{4 Creation of Man muſt be thought more uſetul than 
viat was afterwards invented. From whence it isap- 
arent, that Nature beſtow'd the one upon us as a thi 
bloluely neceflary : the other Fortune and Art 

utfor Superfluity of Uſes : nor was the time ever known 
tut Man could ever fay he never ſtood in need of Was 
xr, or that it was an Invention of any of the Gods or 
Heroes: but the Uſe of Fire was a late Invention of 
Metbews, at what tire Life was without Fire, not 
without Water. And that this is no Poetical Fiftion, is 
&nonſtrable from this, that there are many ſorts of 
frople, that live without Fire, without Houſes, with- 
atChimneys, in the open Air, And Ds 


as Fiſh, This Hazard, (aid he, def rum for your Sakes ; 
ut withour Water no Man ever _ it convenient 
« poſſible to live. But why do 1 my Diſcourſe 
tothe Nature of Men? Seeing there are ſo many 
te Sorts of Creatures (the Uſe of Fire being only 
twwn to Man) that live and feed, without Fire, upon 
loans, Fruits and Raw Fleſh; but without Water, 
nor 
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profitable, without which no fort of Life can fublift or 
ATE 


ure. 

Let us therefore make a Step from things that make 
no uſe of Fire, to things that we our ſelves make uſe of, 
ſuch are Plants and Fruits; of which ſome are altoge- 
ther void of Heat, others enjoy it but imperfetly and 
obſcurely. Bur Moiſture cauſes all things to germinue, 
increaſe and bring forth. Why ſhould I ſtand to reck 
on up Wine, and Oyl, and whatever elſe we reap, ard 
milk forth, and ſee before our Eyes ? when When it 
ſelf, which is lookt upon as a diy Nouriſhment, grow 
by Alteration, Putrefaftion, and Corruption of the 
moiſt Matter. 

Then again, tl;at is moſt uſeful, which is no way 
detrimental. Now Fire eaſily becomes moſt pernics 
ous, but the Nature of Water is never pres 
dicial. 

In the next place, that is moſt uſeful which afford 
the Benefit which it brings with leaſt Expence, and 
without any Preparation. But the Benefit of Firers 
quires Coſt and Materials, and therefore the Rich make 
more uſe of it than the Poor; and Princes, then Pre 
vate Perſons ; but Water has that Kindneſs for Mar 
kind, that it freely proftrates its ſelf to all alike, a Bene- 
ft perfect in irs ſelf, indigent of nothing, and wanting 
neither Tools nor Implements. 

Moreover, that which by Augmentation looſes the 
Benefit of it, is of leaſt uſe. Such is Fire, which like « 
devouring Beaſt, ravages all before it, uſeful rather by 
Art and skilful Moderation, then of its own Natur 
But from Water there is ing to be fear'd. 

Furthermore, that is moſt uſeful, which may be jojn4 
with another. But Fire will not admit of Water ; 8 
ther is it any way p 
But Water becumes 
and therefore hot W 
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folV. MWherber Water or Fire be maſt uſeful? 5$og 
arc ſeveral Diſeaſes, Neither ſhall you ever find moiſt 
Fre, bur Water both cold and hot, profitable for the 
Jody of Man. J 

Then again, there being four Elements, Water pro- 
kees # fifth our of its (elf, which is the Sea, 'no le 
kneficial then the reſt, as well for Commerce, as for 
moy other things. So that it may be faid this Ele 
nent united and perfe&ted our manner of Living, which 
fore was wild and unſociable, correfting ir by muru- 
i Afiſtance, and m_y Community of Friendſhip by 
xiprocal Exchanges of one good "Turn for another. 
Neerefore faid Heraclitus, If there were no Sun, it would 
— Night : as much es to fay, if there were no 
t, Man 
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would be the moſt ſavage and ſhameleſs of all 
Crarures. Bur the Sea brought the Vine into Greece, 
nd out of Greece tranſmitted rhe Uſe of Corn to For- 
wn Parts: from Phenicis tranſlated the Knowledge 
4 Letters, the Memorials that prevent Oblivion: fur- 
*b'd the World "with Wine and Fruit, and prevented 
- part of Mankind from being lilirerare and 
dof Education. How is it poſſible-then but rhar Water 
fould be the moſt uſeful, when it '\thus far exceeds the 
Ement of Fire ? Or what cat *nny Man ſay” in de- 
ace of the Contrary? " 

We ſay then, the Deity appointed the four Elements to 
onp'eat the Fabrick of the Univerſe 2 and theſe again 
Errenc one from another ; only that Earth and Water 
ne ſubjefted, as being made and form'd "inſtead of 
Materials : and participating of Form and Qrder, and 
«Power to procreate and bring forth, (© far as they are 
fied by Air and” Fire, the great Artificers that mould 
vm into yarious Shapes ; and lying dead, -tilt rous'd 
them to a&t and generate ;' of which ' two latter, 
A the ruling Agent ; as is manifeſt by In- 
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310 WhetherWater or Fire be moſt uſeful? Va, 
' For Earth without Warmth and Heat is 
barren and unfruitful ; but Fire, by Vertue of itrow. 
ing and inflaming Quality, renders it diffuſive and fwelk 
it into Generation. Nor can any Man find out any 6 
yds agg) hn Barren 
are not ive ; but icipate either 
nothing at. all, or very little of Fire. Then 
for Water, it is ſo far from being ſufficient of it 
for the Generation and Preſervation of other thingy, 
that it is it ſelf deſtroy'd for want of Fire. Bur Fre 
is that which upholds every thing in ics proper Being, 
it in its proper Subſtance, as well Warr 
it ſelf, as all other things ; fo that when Fire leaves i, 
Water will ſtink, and it may be faid, that the Want «& 
Fire is the Death and DeſtruQtion of Water. And thu 
we hind that Pools and all manner of ſtanding Waten, 
and ſuch as are fetled in Cavities not to be come r, 
what an offenſive and dead Stench they fend forth, and 
all for want of Motion; ugneeradny— wake, 
things, ſo more eſpecially in aters 
Streams, which being Cas enliven'd by 
Heat, we commonly fay ſuch Waters Live. Whythe 
ſhould not that be accounted the moſt uſeful of the two 
that affords to the other the Cauſe of its Being, as Fur 
does to Water ? For there is ' Moiſture allo in thi 
after they are dead, nor are they altogether dry'd up; 
for otherwiſe moiſt Bodies would never putrife z fioce 
jon is the Alteration of Dry into Moilt,or rhe! 
ion of Moiſture in Neither is Dea 
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Heart: So that the Difference which appears in living 
Things, is more or lefs, as their Heat is more or leſs 
ngorous. For Plants and Fruits are not produc'd by 
Moidkure, but by the Warmth of the Moiſture ; and 
«ld Waters are moſt certainly, cither leſs produdtive, or 

barren. For it Water were fruitful in it felt, 
t would always, and that ſpontaneouſly too, bear Fruit. 
kt the contrary is apparent, and that it is rather bane» 
kl to generation from another Principle. 

Now as to the Uſe of Fire, c 'd as Fire, we 
have no need of Water, rather the contrary is to'be 
nade out : for Water extinguiſhes Fire. And as for 
Water, there is no uſe to be made of it in molt things 
vithout Fire. For Water heated becomes uſeful, where- 
z otherwiſe it is prejudicial. So that of the two that is 
Þ be accounted beſt, which is profitable of it ſelf, with- 
cut the Aſſiſtance of another. Beſides that Water is 
aly beneficial ro the Feeling, when you either waſh 
with it, or touch it ; But Fire is profitable to all the 
Snces ; not only being felt, but at a Diſtance ; 
that you may add this to the reſt of the Vertucs of 
i, that they are manifold and extraordinary. 

Then to fay, that Man did once ſubliſt without Fire, 
#2 Miſtake, it being impoſſible that Man ſhould be 
mehout it. But we muſt acknowledge there are Difle- 
reaces in this Kind, as well as in other things. Thus 
that has rendred the Sea more beneficial, as having a 
joe Portion of Heat in it then other Waters, 

which it otherwiſe differs not at all. And as 
for thoſe that have no need of outward Fire, they do 
at avoid it becauſe they do not want it, but becauſe 
tey abound in Heat within themſelves. So that the 
le of Fire ſeems to be more excellent in this, that 
Water is never in fuch a Condition as not to want 
mernal Aids ; but Fire, endu'd with manifold Ver- 
wes, contents it ſelf with its own Sufficiency, There- 
X 4 fore 
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fore, as he is the beſt Commander, who fo manages the 
Aﬀairs of his City, as not to have any need of For- 
reign Aſſiſtance ; ſo that Element excels, that ſupplys 
us in ſuch a manner, as ro want the leaſt of ather 
from without And this is to be ſiid of other Creatures 
that have no need of external Hear. 

Now to argue 'on the other ſide, a Man may fiy 
thus, that whatever we make uſe of ſingly and alone © 
more profi11Hle, and that is chiefly beſt, which we ap. 
prchend ro be fo by our Reafon. For what s more 
uſcful or beneficial to us than Reaſon? and yer brue 
Animals want it, What then ? is it the leſt profm- 
ble, becauſe found out by foreſight of irs UWiliy ? 
And ſince our Diſcourſe has' brought us to it, What 
is more beneficial to Life then - Are? Yet Fire in- 
vented. and preſerves all manner of Arts: and there- 
fore Vaicen is feignd to be the Prince of al 
Anihzers. ' | 

Man has allow'd him but a little time to lire, 
and as Arito (iid,” Sleep, like ' a To!l-gatherer, de- 
prives him of the one half of that roo.” Bur for 
my Part, my Opinion is, that if a Man' ſhould wakt 
all Night in the Dark, he would have no Benefit 
of his Watchfulneſs, 'unlefs Fire at the ſame tim? 
dilcover'd ro him the Benefit of Light, and df: 
play'd befure his Eyes the Diffrrence between Night 
and Day, Since then there is nothing more 7 
to Man then Life, and that this is prolong'd by Fire, 
Why ſhould not Fire be accounted the moſt beneficial 
of all things ? 

Laſtly, That is to be thought moſt profitable, which 
moſt apparently cummunicates to the Sences the Effetts 
of its Temperament. Now d> you not find that there 


is not any of the Sences, which of it ſelf makes uſe of 


Moiſture, without an Intermisture of Air and Fire? 
But every Sence partakes of Fire, as being that =_ 
| quick- 
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the ickens the vital Faculty : more eſpecially the Sight, 
ors = is the moſt acute of all the xs; Su Bop 
ys WY being a certain Giery Effiux, that gave us qur firſt Light 


Jv: MW inco the Belict of a Deity, and' by Vertue of which we 
res WM ae: able, as Plato ſays, to conform our Souls to the 
Maions of the Celeſtial Bodies, 


'e, 


Plu- 


==> ** xs = * 
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Plutarch's Morals : 
Vol. V.. 


Againſt Colotes the Diſciple and Favorite 
of Epicurus. 


Tranſlated out of the Greek by 
A. G. Gent. 


Olotes, whom Epicurus was wont diminutively and 
by way of Familiarity or Fondneſs to call Colots- 
ras and Colotarion, compos'd 6 Saturninus, and publiſh'd 
a little Book, which he entitled, That according to the 
Opinions of the other Philoſophers one cannot ſo much as (oe. 
Now I ſuppoſe, that 'twill not be unpleaſant for you to 
read, when ſet down in Writing, what came into my 
Mind to ſpeak againſt this Colores, fince I know you to 
be a Lover of all elegant and honeſt Treatiſes, and 
particularly of ſuch, as d the Science of Antiqui- 
quity, to eſteem tots in Memory, and ba- 
ving, as much as poſſible may be, in hand the Dil- 
courſes of the ancient Sages, to be the moſt Royal of 
all Studies and Exerciſes, 


Nog 


' val. V- 
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Not long fince therefore, as this Book was rea- 
ding, 4riſtodemus the Egian, 2 familiar Friend of 
Ours, {whom you well know to be one of the Aca- 


4m, and th6 he bears not a 
* Frrule, to be nevertheleſs a 
rery vehement, not to ſay fran- 
tck,Celebrater of Platoes Orgia) 
64,1 know not how, keep him- 
il, contrary to his Cuſtom, 
very (till all che while, and pa- 
ently gave ear to it, even to 
the end. But the Reading was 
ſcarce well over, when be faid : 
Wel then, whom ſhall we cauſe 
to riſe up and fight againſt this 
Man, in Defence of the Philo/o- 
jherr?! For I am not of Neſtors 
Opinion, who, when the moſt 
rahant of thoſe nine FW arriers, 
that preſented themſelves to en- 
ter ito Combat, was to be cho- 
ſen, committed the Eleftizon to the 
Fortune of 4 Lot. 


®* It was the Cuftom of 
thoſe, who celebrated 
the Orgia or Feafts of 
Baccbus,to carry in their 
bands a Ferulz, or piece 
of Wood, wound about 
with Ivy and Vine- 
branches, which they 
call'd 7Thyrſus, and there- 
with to ftrike all ſuch, 
as, coming in their way 
either oppos'd or refus'd 
to jon wich them in 
their torious Revellings: 
Jn Alluhon to this Cu- 
ftom, Platarch here ftiles 
Ariſlodemus, an exceed- 
irgly carneſt Aﬀerter of 
Platoes Doftrin, 5 ya - 


Inx520p erm ed bupuc- 
yictToy Gpungtr Thas- 


2+, 


lee, anſwered I, you fee, be fo diſpord bimolf in re/+- 
rence ta the Lot, that the Choice nught paſs according to the 


Arbitrement of the wiſeſt Man : 


And th' Lot, drawn from the Helmer, as they wiſhe, 


On 4iax fell —————— 


But yet ſince you command me to makes the Elefticn, 


How can I think a better Choice to make 


Than the divine Uſes ? 


Confider therefore, and be well advii'd, in what manner v0 


#1! chaſtiſe this Man. 


But 
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But you knew, reply'd Ariſtodemus, that Plato, #ben 

highly offended with hi; Boy,that waited on bimgwould not bin. 

ſelf beat bim but requeſted Speulyppus to ds it for bim, ſaying, 

that be bimſelf was angry. As much therefore may I ſay us 

you : Take this Fellow to you, and treat him, as you 
: Forl am in a fit of Choler. 

When therefore all the reſt of the Company defir'd 
me to undertake this Ofhce : I muſt then, laid I, ſpeck 
fince "tis your Pleaſure: But I am afraid, that I alſo ſhal 
ſeem more vehemently, than 1s fitting, tranſported againſt thi: 
Book, in the defending ard maintaining Socrates againſt the 
- p_—_ Scurrility, and Inſolence of this Man, who, becade 

rates affrm'd himſelf ro know nothing certainly , inflead 
of Bread, as one would ſay, preſents hymn Hay, 4s if he were 
Beaſt, and aihy him, why be puts Meat into bis Mouth, and 
not into bis Ear. And yet perhaps ſome would make but « 
L aug bing-matter of this, conſidering the Mildneſ; and Gentle- 
neſs of Socrates ; 


But for th' whole Hoſt o'th Greeks, — —— 


that is, of the other Philoſophers, ammgſt which are Deme- 
critus, Plato, Empedocles, Parmenides, and Melifſur, 
who have been baſely traduc'd and revil'd by bim, "twere not 
on'y a ſhame to be filent, but even a Sacriledge, in the leaf 
point to forbear or recede from Freedem of Speech in therr Be- 
half, who have advanc'd Philoſophy to that Honor and Repu 
tation, it hay gotten. 

And our Parents indeed have with the Aſſiſtance of 
the Gods given us our Life; but to live well, comes to 
us from Reaſon, which we have learnt'from the Phi- 
loſophers, fayouring Law and Juſtice, and reſtraining 
our Concupiſcence. Now to live well is to live ſocably, 
friendly, temperately, and juſtly : Of all which Con- 
ditions they leave us not one, whocry out, that Mans 
Soveraign Good lies in his Belly,and that they would not 


4 
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purchaſe all the verrues together at the Expence of a 
cackr Farthing, if Pleaſure were totally and on every 


ide remov'd from them. And in their Diſcourſes con- 
cerning the Soul and the Gods, they hold, that the 
Soul periſhes, when it is ſeparated from the Body, and 
that the Gods concern not themſelves in our Afﬀairs. 
Thus the Epicureans reproach the other Philoſophers, 
that by their wiſdom they bereave Man of his Life ; 
whilſt the others on the contrary accuſe them of teach- 
ing Men to live degenerately, and like Beaſts, Now 
theſe things are ſcatter'd here and there in the Wri- 
tings of Epicurns, anJ diſpery'd thr all his Philoſophy. 
But this Colotes by having extrafted from them certain 
Fieces and Fragments of Diſcourſes, deſtitute of any 
Arguments whatever, to render them credible and in- 
teligible, has compos'd his Book, being like a Shop or 
Cabinet of and Prodigie® : As you bet- 
ter know, than any one elſe, becauſe you have always 
in your Hands the Works of the Ancients. 

But he ſeems to me, like the Lydian, tro open nor 
only one Gate againſt himſelt, but ro involve Eps 
alo in many and thoſe the greateſt Doubts Dit- 
teulties, For he begins with Democricus, who receives 
ot him an excellent and worthy Rp tor his —_ 
on: Ir being certain, that Epicurus for along time call” 
humſelf a por which as w—_— —_—_— 'Y) 
Leenevs, a principal Diſciple of Epicurns, who in a Let- 
ter, which he writ to Lycophren, ſays, that Epicurus ho- 
nor'd Demcoritusbecauſe he firſt atcain'd, thd a little ac 
a Diſtance, the right and ſound Underilanding of the 
Truth, and that in general all the Treatiſe concerning 
natural things was call'd Demecritean, becauſe Democritu: 
was the firſt, who hapned upon the Principles, and 
met with the primitive Foundations of Nature. And 
Metrodorus fays openly of Philoſophy ; If Democritus 
bad not gone before, and taught the way, paulo 

altam 
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attain'd to Viſdom.Now if it be true, as Colotes holds;that t» 
live according to the Opinions of the other Philoſs- 
phers is not to live, Epicurus Was then a Fool in follow. 
ing Democritus, Who led him to a DoQrin, which 
taught him not to live. Now the firſt thing, he lays 
to his Charge, is, that by ſuppoſing every thing to be my 
more ſuch than ſuch, he wholly contounds human Life. 
But Demecricus was ſo far from having been of this Opi- 
nion, that Nothing is more ſuch chan ſuch, that he op- 
pos'd Protageras the Philoſopher, who aflerted it, and 
writ many excellent Arguments, concluding againſt 
him, which this fine Fellow Colotes never faw, nor read , 
nor yet ſo much as dream'd of ; but deceiv'd himfelt 
by miſunderſtanding a Paſſage, which is in his Works, 
where he determins,that ws iy is no more than ot war, 
naming in that Place the Body Atr, and the void 
MnÞy, and mearſing, that the Void has its own proper 
Nature and Subliſtence, as well as the Body. 

But he is of Opinion, that Nothing 5s more ſuch than 
ſuch, who makes uſe of a Sentence of Epicurus, in which 
he ſays, that all the Apprehenſions and Imagrmations, 
given usby the Senſes, are true. For if of ewo, faying, 
the one, that the Wine is fowr, and the other, that ts 
ſweet, neither of them ſhall be deceiv'd in their Sent- 
ments, how ſhall the Wine be more ſowr than ſweet? 
And we may often ſee that ſome Men, uſmg one and 
che fame Bath, find it-to be hot, and others, to becold: 
Becauſe thoſe order cold Water to be pur into it, s 
theſe do hot. "Tis ſaid, that, a certain Lady, going 
to viſit Berrhonice, Wife to King Deiotarus, afſoon u 
ever they approach'd each other, they both immediatly 
turn'd their Backs, the one, vs it ſeem'd, not being & 
ble to bear the ſmell of Perfume, nor the other of 
ter. If then the Senſe of one is no'truer than the Senſe 
of another, 'tis alſo probable,that Water is no more cold 
than hor, nor ſweet Ointment or Butter, better or —_ 
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Inſtrument, firted for all forts of Tunes ? Now 
confeſs, that all their Rules are loſt, and their Facuky 
of judging quite gone, if they admit any ſenſible Objed, 
that is pure and ſimple, and do not make each one 
thing to be many. 

See now to this purpoſe, what Diſcourſe and Debate 
Epicurus makes Polyenus to have with him in his 
concerning the Heat of Wine : for when he askt: Ds 
you, 8 Epicurus ſay, that Wine does not beat? Some one 
anſwer'd : "Tir not univerſally to be aſfirm'd, that Wine 
Heats, And a little after : For Hine ſeems not to be wi* 
verſally an Heater ;, but ſuch a Duantity may be ſaid to beat 
ſuch « Perſon. And again ſub,oining the Cauſe, towit, 
the Compreſſions and Difſeminations of the Atoms, and 
having alledg'd their Commixtures and Conjundtions 
with others, when the Wine comes to be mingled in 
the Body, he adds this Concluſion : *Tis not wniver- 
ſally to be ſaid , that Wine is endi'd with a Faculty of 
Heating ; but that ſuch a Duantity may beat ſuch «a Natwe, 
and ſo diſpor'd; but that ſuch a Duantity to Juch « Natwre 
is cooling. For in ſuch a Maſs there are ſome Natures and 
Complexions, of which Cold might be comper'd, if it ware 
neceſſary, that berg jon'd with others, they ſhould yie'd a 
refrigerative Vertue. Wherefore ſome are deceiv'd, who ſg, 
that Wine 13 wniverſally an Heater, and others, that "tia we 
verſally a Cooler. He thea, who ſays, that many are 
deceiv'd, and err, in holding that, which is hot, to be 
heating, and that, which is cold, to be cooling, is him- 
ſelf inan Error, it he does not perceive it to 
from his Aﬀertion, that one thing 1 not more ſuch then 
another. He farther adds afterwards, that oftentimes 
Wine, entring into a Body, brings with it thither net 
ther a calefying nor refrigerating Vertue, but, the 

Maſs of the Body being agitated and diſturb'd, and a 
Tranſpoſition made of the Parts, the Heat-efteCting 


Atoms, being afſembled together,do by their dk 


 — 
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au an Heat and Inflammation in, the Body ; and 
imetimes on the contrary dila{ſembling themſelves, 
au a Refrigeration. 

But 'tis yet moreover wholly evident, that he has 

ſo far, as to ſay, that of all thoſe things, 

vhich are call'd and eſteem'd Birrer, Sweet, Purgings 
Dormitive, and Luminous, not any one of them has 
q entire and perfet Quality to produce ſuch EffeRs, 
we to do, rather than to ſuffer, when they are in 
te Bodies, bur are there ſuſceptible of various Tem» 
zratures and Differences. For Epicurus himſelf, af+ 
rmang, that Colors are not connatural tothe Body, 
ware engendred there according to certain Situations 
od Polttions with refpe& to the Sight of Man, fays: 
is this Reaſon the Body is ne more color d, than deſtitute of 
Gr, And a little above he wrices thus word for 
vord : But without this Part, I know not, how a Man may 
ja, that thoſe Bodies hich are in the Dark, have Color ;, als, 
as very often, an Air equally dark being ſpread about themsy 
je dſtnguiſh Diverſities of Colors, others percerve then 
w td the Weakneſs of their Sight: and moreover going 
ws 4 dark Hou'e or Room, we at our firſt entrance ſee nd 
difference of Color, but, after we have ſtay d there a whaleg 
wh. Wherefore we are to ſay, that every Body it not 
are color d, than not color d. Now, it Color is a Rela- 
ne, and has its Being in regard co ſomething elſe, ſo 
then is White, and fo likewiſe Blew : and if Co- 
tnare fo, fo alſo are Sweet and Bitter: fo that it may 
Ny be athrm'd of every Quality, that ir i not rather 
«then ſuch » For to thoſe, who are in fuch manner 
ipa#d, they will be ſuch ; but to thoſe, who are not ſo 
Ga'd, they will alſo not be 1uch. Colorer therefore 
w dedaſh'd and beſpatter'd himſelf 2nd bis MaſSr 
= that Dirt, in whicn, he ſays, thoke ly, who 
Watain, that ohings are not rather ſuch than ſuch. 
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But is it in this alone, that this excellent Man fhew 
himſelf 


To others a Phyſician, whilſt bimſelf 
Is full of Ulcers? 


No indeed ; but yet much farther in his ſecond Repre 
henfion he, without any way mindirg it, drives Epicww 
and Democritus out of this Life. For he affirms Dems 
eritus to have ſaid, that the Atoms are to the Senſes 
Color by a certain Law, or Ordinance, that they ure 
by the fame Law Sweetneſs, and by the fame Lav 
Concretion : And that he, who uſes this Reaſon, and 
perhiſts in this Opinion, cannot himſelf imagin, whe 
ther he is living or dead. I know not how to contre 
dit this Diſcourſe ; bur this 1 can boldly affirm, thar 
this is as inſeparable from the Sentences and 

of Epicurus, as, they lay, Figure and Weight are from 
Aroms. For what is it, that Democritus ſays ? That 
there are Subſtances, in Number infinite, call'd 4m, 
becaule they cannot be divided, yer different, without 
any Quality, which move, being diſpers'd here nd 
there, in the infinit Voidneſs, and that when they ap 
proach one another, or meet ; and are conjoin'd, that 
of ſuch Maſles, thus heap'd rogether, one appecn 
Water, another Fire, another « Plant,another a Man: 
and that all theſe are Aroms ſtill, call'd by him Is, 
or Forms, and that there is nothing elſe: For'there 
can be no Generation ; and of thoſe things, whit 
ate, not any one can become Nothing : becauſe, thei 
Atoms are fo firm, that they can neither be chtng%, 
alter, nor ſiffer. Wherefore there cannot be made 
Color af thoſe things, which are without Color,nor Natt 
or Soul of thoſe things, which are without Quality, #* 
iumpaſhble. © Democritus then is -to be blam'd, not ® 
 conteſſing thoſe things, that happen upon his Priacipic 
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ve for ſuppoſing Principles, upon which ſuch thin 
lppen, For he ſhould not have ſupposd immurz 
Maciples; or having ſuppos'd them, not have ſeeny 
tut the Generation of all Quality is raken away ; but 
king feen the Abſindiry, to deny it is moſt impudent, 
Jut Egjcurus fays, that he ſuppoſes the fame Principles 
vith Dranocriezzs, but that he fiys not, that Color 
Sweer, White, and other Qualitics are by Law and 
Ordinance, It theretare not to ſay is this, does he not 
wateſs, that he dors fomerhino of what he is wont ra 
©? For it is, as when taking away divine Providence 
te nevertheleſs ſays, that he leaves Picty and Devorion 
wards the Gods ; and when choohing Friendſhip fur 
te lake of Pleaſure, that he ſuffers molt grievous Pains 
br bis Friends ; and fuppoling the Unzverle to be inhnir, 
that he nevertheleS& takes nor away High and Lowe 
kt it is * ** Indeed having taken the Cup, one may 
tink what he plcafes, and return the Reſt. But in 
tafoning one ought. chiefly ro remember tis wile 
kpophthegm; That of Principles, which, are not ne- 
eedary, the Ends and Conſequences are neceſfiry. Ie 
va nor then neceflary tor him t» ſuppoſe, or, to lay 
bater, to (tcal from Democritcus, that Atoms are the 
fracples of the Univerſe 3; bur having ſupposd this 
Dotrim, and having pleas'd and glority'd himſelf in 
he frit probable and {pecious Appearances of it, be 
mult afterwards alſo {wallow that, which is troublcſom 
nr, or muſt ſhew, how Bodies, which bave not any 
Quality, can bring all ſor's of Qualities to others only 
by theic Meeting and joyning together. Asgyto take 
tar, which comez next to hand, whence daes thar, 
Which we call Hear, proceed, 4nd how is it engendred 
n the Atoms, it they neither had Feat, when they 
ame, nor are brcame hat, alrer their being join to- 
pether ? For the one preſuppoſes, that they had ſome 
Qality, 2nd the orker, that they were ht to receive 
SA Fu 
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it. And you afhrm, that neither the one nor the other 
muſt be ſaid to agree ro Atoms, becauſe they are in- 
corruptible. How then ? Do not Plato, Ariſtotle, and 
Xemecrates produce Gold from that, which is not Gold, 
and Stone from that, which is not Stone, and many 6- 
ther things from the four firſt ſimple Bodies? Yes in 
deed ; but with theſe Bodies immediately concur alfo 
the Principles for the Generation of every thing, bring- 
mg with them great Contributions, that is, the firſt 
lities, which arc in them: then, when they come 
to aſſemble and join in one, the Dry with the Moiſt, 
the Cold wh the Hot, and the Solid with the Soft, 
that is, ative Bodies with ſuch, as are fit to ſuffer 
and receive every Alteration and Change, then v 
Generation wrought by paſſing from one Temperature 
to another, Whereas the Atom, being alone, is de- 
priv'd and deſtirate of all Quality and generative Fi 
culty,' and when it comes to meet with the others, it 
can inake only a Noiſe and Sound, becaule of its Had 
neſs and Firmneſs, and not any other Accident, For 
they always ſtrike and are ſtricken,not being able by ths 
meansto compoſe or make an Animal, a Soul, or a Na 
ture,nay not fo much as 2 Maſs or Heap of themſelve: 
for that as they beat upon one another, ſo they fly back 
again aſunder. 
But Colotes, as if he were ſpeaking to ſome igno- 
rant and unletter'd King, again attacks Empedecles far 
breathing forth theſe Verſes : 


I've ®ne thing more to ſay : "Mong/? Mortal: there 
No Nature 1s, nor that grim thing, Men fear 
So much, call'd Death : there only bappens fiſt 
A Mixture, and mixt things aſunder burſt 
Again, when them Diſunion does befal : 

And thit 11 that, which Men do Nature call. 


For 
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For my Part, I do not ſee, how this is repugnant ard 

to Life or Living, eſpecially amongſt thoſe, 
vho bald, thatthere is no Gegeration of that, which 

5 not, nor Corruption of that, which is; but that 
te Aſſembling and Union of the things, which are, 
«alld Generation, and their Diſſolution and Diſunion 
mm'd Corruption and Death. For that he took Nature 
for Generation, and that this is his Meaning, ke has 
timſelf declar'd, when be oppoyd Nature to Death : 
ind, if they neither live, nor can live, who place Ge 
reration in Union, and Death in Difunion, What elſe 
& theſe Epicureans? Yet Empedocles, gluing, as it 
vere, and conjoining the Elements together by Hears, 
Safnefles, and Humidities, gives them in ſome fort 
: Mixtion and Unitive Compolition ; but theſe Men, 
vho hunt and drive together the Atoms, which they 
ifrm to be immutable and impatſible, cxmpole no- 
thing, proceeding from them, but indeed make many 
ud continual Percuſfions of them. 

For the Interlacement, hindring the Diſſolution, 
more and more augments the Collition, and Concuilt 
a: fo hat there is neither Mixtion, nor Adhz{ion 
nd Conylutination, but only a Gagnbuſtion and Com» 
wat, whech according to them, Generation. And 
# the Atoms do now recoil of the Shock, 
ltey have given, and then retu in, after the B'ow 
5 paſt, they are above doubte the time abſent trom one 
aher, withqut either touching or approaching, ſoas 
thing can be made of chem, not eyen ſo much as a 
body without a Soul, But 2s far Senſe, Soul, Under- 
landing, and Prudency, there is not any Man, who 
an in the leaſt conceive or imagin, how 'tis poſlible, 
fiey ſhould be made in a Vordneſs and of Acoms, which 
tziher when ſeparate art] apart, have any Qualiry ; 
vr any Paſſion or Alteration, when they are aſſembled 
ad join'd together, eſpecially, ſeeing this their Meets 
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Ing together is not an Incorpcration, or Congreſs;mak- 
Ing 2 Mixtures or Coalition, but rather Percuſſions nd 
Reperci:ihons : fo thar, according to the Dodtrin 
theſe Yeople, Lite 1: taken away, and the Being of © 
Anim deny'd, {mce they ſuppoſe Principles, void, 
mmru({bic, and inviible, and ſuch, as cannot admit or 
rece''” aily Mixture or Incorporation whatever, How 
then 15 it, that they admit and allow Nature, Sou, 
and Living Creature * Even in the ſame manner, u 
they do an Qath, Prayer, Sacrifice, and the Adoration 
of tne Gods. "Thus as they adore by Word and 
Mouth, only n2ming and feigning thar, which by their 
Principles they totally take away, and aboliſh : fothy 
call thir, which is born, Nature, and that, which s 
engendred, Generation, as thoſe, who ordinarily call 
the Wood it ſelf, the Framing and Faſhioning of the 
Wood, and the Voices, that accord and found toge- 
ther, Symphony. Whence then camc it into his Mind, 
ro object theſe Words againſt Empedocles, Why, fays 
he, do we tire eur ſelves in talking ſuch cove of un 
ſelves, in drſirmg and lonying after certain thing:, od 
Shunning and avoiding -others ? For we neithey ae 6 
ſelves, nor do we making uſe of orvers., But 
be of good C ar and ſweet Friend Colter 
on, 1%" one per to him, there is none, who 
hind - ou from wKing Care of your felf by teach 
mg, tha: the Nature of Colotes is n-xthing elſe, tut 
Colotes himſelf; or that forbids you ro make uſe of 
things (now things with you are Pleaſures) by ſhewing, 
that there is not the Nature of Tarts and Marchpants 
of Sweer Olors, »r Venereal Delights ; bur there re 
Tarts ard : larchpanes, Partumes, and Women. For 
neither does the Grammarian, who ſays, that the 
Strength of Hercules is Heftules himſelf, deny the Be- 
ing of Herculc;, nor do thoſe, who ſay, that Sympho- 


fires and Opinions are but bare Prolations, —_ 
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wk. WY dere are neither Sounds nor Opinions: fince alſo 
wd WY ere are forme, who, taking away the Soul and Pru- 
- of MW #xcr, donor yer ſeem ro rake away cither Living, or 
on Of ing Prudent. 


And when Epicurus ſays, that the Nature of things 
we Bodies and their Place,do we fo comprehend hina, 2s 
{ he meant, that Nature were ſomething elſe than the 
tings, which are 2 or as if he infinuated, that it is 
be things themſelves, which are, and nothing elle ? 
&, to wit, he is wont to call Voidneſs it felf the Na- 
ue of Voidnefs, and the Univerſe, by Zupiter, the 
Nature of the Univerſe. And if one any ſhould thus que- 
hon bim : Hhat ſayſt thou, Epicurus, that this is Voids 
ws, ond that the Nature of Voidneſs? No by Jupuer, 
wuld he anſwer : Bur this Communucation of Names , one 
jr anether $1 it inuſe by Law and Cuftom,or 11 14 not ? | grant, 
is Now what has Empedecles done elſe, but raught, 
tat Nature, is nothing elſe, fave thar which is born; 
ad Death no other thing but that which dies? Bur as 
tie Pocts very often, forming as it were an Image, 
oy thusin figurative Language : 


Lam 
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Serife, Tumult, Noiſe, plac*d by ſome angry God, 
Miſchief, and Male, there had their Abede z 


» do many attribute Generation and Corruption to 
fangs, that are contracted together and diflolv'd. But (6 
khas he been from ſtirring, and taking away that, 
"ach is, or contradicting that,which evidently appears, 
tut he caſts net ſo much as one lingle word out of the 
«cuſtom'd uſe 3 but raking away all fgurative Fraud, 
ur might hurt or endammage things, he again reſtor'd 
0 —_— and uſual fignificatioh, to words in theſe 
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When from mixt Element: we ſometimes ſee 

'A Man produc'd, ſometimes a Beaſt, a Tree, 

Or Bird, this Birth and Geniture we name'; 

But Death, when this ſo well campatied Frame 

And Funkture # diſſelv'd. 


And yet I my (elf fay, that Coleres, thd he alledg'd theſe 
Verſes, did not underſtand, that Empedocles took nct 4+ 
way Men, Beaſts, Trees, or Birds, which be affirm'd 
to be compos d- of the Elements, mixt together: and 
that by teaching, how much they are deceiv'd, whocall 
this Con;polition Nature and Life, and this Diſſolution 
unhappy Deſtruction and miſerable Death, he did not 
abrugate the uſing of the cuſtomary Expreſſions in thu 
reſpect. And ro me indeed Empedocles ſeems not to have 
aim'd -in' this place at the diſturbing the common 
manner of uſing and pronouncing theſe Words ; but 
that he really, as it has been faid, had a Controvery 
about Generation from things, that have no Being, 
which ſome call Nature. Which he manifeſtly ſhews 
by theſe Verſes : ' 


Fools, and of little Thought we well may deem, 
Thoſe, who ſo filly are, as to eſteem, 
That what ne're was, may now engendred be, 
And that what is, may periſh utterly. 


For theſe are the Words of one, who cries loud & 
nough t» thoſe, which have Ears, that he takes not 
away Generation, but Procreation from nothing, not 
Corruption, but total DeſtruRtion, that is, Reduction 
to nothing. For to him, who would not fo ſavagely 
and fooliſhly, but more gently calumaiate, the follow- 
ing Verſes might give a colorable occaſion of charging 
Empedecles with the contrary, when he ſays: 
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No prudent Man can Ore into bis Mind 

Admit, that, whilſt Men, lwing here on Earth, 
(Which only Life they call) both Fortanes ſand, 
They Being have ; bat that before the Birth 
They nothing were, nor ſhall be, when once dead. 


For theſe are not the Exprefſions of a Man, who de- 
nies thoſe, that are born, to be, but rather of him, 
vho holds thoſe to be, that are not yet born, or that 
ze already dead. And Colores alſo does not altogether 
xcule him of this ; bur ſays, that according to his Os 
pinion we ſhall never be lick, never wounded, Bur 
boy is it poſſible, that he, who athrms Men to have 
king both before their Life and after their Death, and 
curing their Lite to find both Fortunes, or to be accom» 
pany'd both by Good and Evil, ſhould not leave them 
the Power to ſuffer? Who then arc they, © Colores, 
that are endu'd with this Privilege, never to be wound- 
ed, never to be {gk } Even you your feives, who are 
cmpos'd of Aroms and Voidneſs, neither of which, 
you ſay, has any Senſe. Now there is no great Hurt 
n this ; but the worſt is, You have nothing left, char 
can cauſe you Pleaſure, ſeeing an Atom is aot capable 
0 receive thoſe things, which are to cleft it, and 
Voidnels cannot be affected by thern. 

Bur becauſe Colores would immediatly after Democri- 
ts ſeem to inter and bury Parmenides, and | have paſsd 
over, and a little poſtpon'd his Defence, to bring in be- 
tween them that of Empedocies, as ſeeming to be more 
coherent and conſequent to the firſt Repreheultons, let 
u now return to Parmenide. Him then does Colotes 


xcuſe of having broacht aud ſet abroad certain ſhametul 


and villainous Sophiſtries : and yet by theſe his Sophilms 
be has neither rendred Friendſhip leſs honorable, nor 
Yaluptuoulnels or the Delire of Pleaſures more audas 
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cious and unbridled. He has not taken from Honeſty 
Its attractive Property, or its being venerable or 


rRecom- 
mendable of it ſelf : nor hashe diſturb'd the Opinions 
we ought to have of the Gods. And I do not ie, 


how by his ſaying, that 4 or the Univerſe] is One, he 
hinders or obltrudts our Living. For when Epic 
himſelf ſays, thr 41 is infinit, that "tis neither engen- 
dred nor periſhable, that ir can neither increaſe nor he 
diminiſht, he ſpeaks of the Univerſe, as of one only 
thing. And having in the beginning of his Treatife 
concerning this Matter (:id, that the Nature of thoſe 
things, which have Bein;, conſiſts of thoſe ſmall indi- 
viſible Bodies, which he calls Atoms, and of Void, 
he makes a Diviſion as it were of one thing into two 
Parts : one of which has in reality no Subliſtence, be- 
ing, as your ſelves rerm it, impalpable, void, and in- 
corporeal : ſo that by this means, even with you alſo 
All comes to be One, unleſs you delire in ſpeaking of 
Veidneſs, to uſe Words empty and wid of Senſe, andto 
combat the Ancients, as if you were, hghting againſt 
a Shadow. 

But theſe Aromical Bodies, you will ſay, are, ac- 
cording ro the Opinion of Epicurus, infinit in number, 
and every thing, which appears to us, is compor'd of 
them. See now therefore, what Principles of Gene- 
ration you ſuppoſe, Infauty and Voidneſs : one of which, 
to wit Voidneſs, is unaCtive, impaſſible, and incorporeal ; 
the other, to wit Infrry, is diſorderly, unreaſonable, dil- 
ſolving and confounding it ſelf, becauſe it cannot for its 
Multizude, be contain'd, circumſcrib'd, or limited. But 
Parmenides has neither taken away Fire, nor Water, 
nor Rocks and Precipices, nor yet Cities, as Colotes ſays, 
which are built and inhabited as well in Europe as in 

Aſia : fince he has both made 


* For Nex2Tuey | * Jupiter the World, and mixing 
read ale xoouiy. the Elements, to wit, Light and 
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Det, docs of them and by them compoſe and finiſh 
il things, that are to be ſeen in the World. For be 
has written very largely of the Earth, Heaven, Sun, 
Moon, and Stars, and has ſpoken of the Generation of 
Man, and being, as he was, an ancient Author in Phy- 
fology, and one, who in writing deliver'd his own, 
1nd not anothers DoCtrin,he has paſs'd over none of the 
rrincipal things in Nature, of which he has not di- 
tinly treated. Moreover he, fir{t before all others, 
eren before Socrates Himſelf ; underſtood, that in Na- 
ure there is one Part, ſubjeCt ro Opinion, and «nother 
wbjet to Intelligence. As for that, which is Opince 
be, or ſubje& ro Opmion, it is always unconitanr, 
wandring, and carry'd away with feveral Paſſions and 
Changes, liable ro Diminution and Increaſe,. end to be 
viouſly diſpos'd, not always etrer one manner, nor 
to the ſame. But as to the ſneellig#ble Part, it is quite 
of another kind, 
| 


Conſtant, entire, and ſtill ingenerable, 


u himſelf ſays, always like ro it felf, and perdurable 
in its Being. 

Here Colores, Sycophant-like, catching at his Expreſ- 
fioms, and drawing the Diſcourlg from "Things ta 
Words, flatly afhrms, that Parmenides in one word 
takes away and ſubverts all things by ſuppoling Es, or 
That, which is, to be One, But on contrary he takes away 
neither the one nor the other Part of Nature ; but ren- 
dring to each of them, "what belongs to it, and is con- 
venient for it, places the Intellzgible in the Idea of One 
nd of That which is : calling it Ens,or That, which 11, be- 
cauſe ir is eternal and incorruptible ; and One, becauſe 
it is always like it ſelf, and admits no Diverſity, And 
ts for that Part, which is Senſible, he places ir in the 
Rank of Uncertain, Diſorderly, and always — 


332 Againſt Colotes the Epicurean, | va. y 
Of which two Parts we may fee the diſtin Judgneny 
in the Soul : 


One certain Truth and ſincere Knowledge iz, 


as regarding that, which is intelligible, and always alike 
and of the fame forr. 


The other does on Mens Opinions reſt, 
Which breed no true Belief within our Breaſt : 


Becauſe it is converſant in things, which receive all forts 
of Changes,Paſſfiongand Inequalities. Now how he could 
have left Senſe and Opinion, if he had not allo left Senſible 
and Opineble,'tis impoſlible for anyMan to fay.But becauſe 
to That, which truly 5s, it appertains to continue in its Be- 
ing,and becauſe Senſible things ſometimes are, ſometimes 
are not,continually paſſing from oneBeing to another,and 
perpetually changing their State, he thought, they re- 
 quir'd ſome other Name than that of Entza, or Than:, 
which always are. This Speech therefore 
En; or That, which iz, that it ſhould be but one, is not 
to take away the Plurality of Sen/ible things, but to ſhew, 
how they difter from that, which is Ireelligible. Which 
Difterence Plato, in his Treatiſe of Ideas more fully de- 
claring, has thereby afforded 'Colores an Opportunity of 
Cavilling : and therefore it ſeems reaſonable to me to 
take next into our Conlideration, as it were all in 4 
Train, what he has alſo ſaid againſt hjm. 

But firlt let us contemplate « little the Diligence to- 
gether with the manifold and profound Knowledge of 
thus our Philoſopher, who ſays, that Ariſtorle, Xenocre- 
re1, Theophraſtus, and all the Peripateticks have followd 

theſe Dottrins of Plazo. For in what 
* For "e824 I Corner of the uninhabitable World 
*yeapes. Y haye you, © Colotes, written your 
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Jookythar,compoſing all theſe Accuſations againſt ſuch Per- 
knages, you ſhould never have lighted upon their Works, 
we have taken into your Hands the Books of Ariftetle 
ncerning Heaven and the Soul, nor thoſe of Theophraftus 
agunſt the Naturaliſts, nor the Zoroaftres of Heraclitus, 
ke Wl wr his Book of Hell, nor that of Natural Sk and 
Lificulties, nor the Books of Diceerchus concerning the 
ſs: in all which Books they are in the higheſt degree 
antraditory and repugnant to P{ato about the princi- 
al and great areſ Points of Natural Phil 2 ; Nay 
> BT the very Head and Prince other 
Prripeteticky, agrees not in many things wich Ariſtotle, 
md holds Opinions, ng —_—_———_ con- | 
ering Motion, the Underſtanding, the Soul, and 
Generation. In fine, he ſays, that the World is notan 
Animal, and that whart is according to Nature, _— 
vhat is according to Fortune : for that Chance 
the Beginning, and fo every one of the Natural 
ww afterwards fini 
Now as to the ldews, for which he quarrels with 
Plato, Ariſtotle, by moving this matter at every turn, 
nd alledging all manner of Doubts concerning them, 
in his Ezbicks, in his Phyſicks; and in his Exoterical Dia- 
byes, ſeerns to ſome rather obſtinately, than philoſo- 
ply wo hav diſputed p ayer pl ys 
ving propog'd to himſelf the De 
= of Plato's Philoſophy : fo ors: Was _—_— 
lowing it. What an impudent Raſhneſs then is this, 
that having neither ſeen nor underſtood, what theſe 
Perſons have written, and what were their Opinions, 
be ſhould go and deviſe ſuch things, as they never ima- 
on'G and perſwading himlcit, that he reprehends and 
refutes others,he ſhould produce a Proof,written with his 
own hand, arguing and convincing himſelf of Igno- 
rance, Licentiouſneſs, and ſhameful Impudence, in 
bying, that thoſe, who contradit Plare, agree » _ 
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him, and that thoſe, who him, follow him 7 
Plato, fays he, writes, that Horſes are in vaig by w 
eſteem'd Horſes, and likewiſe Men. And in which of 
Plato's Commentaries has he found this hidden? For us 
to us we read in all his Books, that Horſes are Horſes, 
that Men are Men, and that Fire is by 'him eſteem'd 
Fire, becauſe he holds, that every one of thele thiags 
is ſenſible and ſubje&t ro Opinion. Bur this fine fellow 
Colotes, in whom there is not the leaſt Grain of Philo- 
ſophy, apprehends it ro be one and the ſame thing, to 
lay, Manis nor, and Man is a Non-ens, or That, which 
has no Being. 

Now to Plato there ſeems to be a wonderful great 
Difference between Not to be at all, and To be 3 Na 
ens, Or That, which has no Being : becauſe the firſt im- 
mo an Annihilation and Aboliſhment- of all Sub- 

; and the other ſhews the Diverſity, there is be- 
rween that, which is participated, and that, which 
participates. Which Diverlity thoſe, who are come 
after, have only diſtinguiſht into the Difference of 
Genus, and Species, and certain common and proper 
Qualities or Accidents, as they are call'd, but aſcended 
no higher, falling into more logical Doubts and Dit 
ficulties. Now there is the fame Proportion between 
that, which is participated, and that, which parte 
pares, as there is between the Cauſe 2nFthe Maner, the 
Original and the image, the Faculty +nd the Pafhon. 
Wherein that, which is by ir ſelf, and always the ſane, 
principally differs from thar, which is by another, and 
never in one and the fame manner : becauſe the one 
never was, nor ever ſhall be non-exiſtent, and is there 
fore totally and effentially an Ens or a Thing, that bu 
Beingbut the other has not that very Being,which it has 
not of it ſelf, but happens to take and 4 rpate from 
another, firm and conſtant, but goes out of ir by 
Imbecillicy, the Matter always gliding and fliding = 
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the Form, and receiving ſeveral Paſſhons and Changes 
weards the Image of the Subſtance, ſo that it is con- 
inually moving and ſhaking. As therefore he, who 

that the Image of Plato is not Plato, takes not 
aney the Senſe and Subliſtence of the Image, bur 
hews the Difference of that, which is ſomething of ic 
ﬆ&, from chat, which is in regard of it: fo neither 
& they take away the Nature, Uſe, or Senſe of Men, 
who affirm, that every one of us is by participating 
the Idea of a certain common Subſtance become the 
[mage of thar, which affords Similitude to our Gene- 
reration. For neither does he, who fays, that a red- 
hot Iron is not Fire, or the Moon the Sun, but, as 
Pamenides has it, 


A Torch, which round” the Earth by Night 
Does bear about 4 borrow'd Light, 


ake away therefore the Uſe of Iron, or the Nature of 
the Moon. But if he ſhould deny ir to be a Body, or 
ifirm, that ir is not illuminated, he would rhca con- 
radi the Senſes, as one, who admitted neither Body, 
Animal, Generation, nor Senſe. But he, who by 
bs Opinion imagins, that theſe things ſubfiſt only by 
Participation, and how far remote and diſtant they are 
from that, which always is, and which communicates 
to them their Being, does nor reject the Senfible, bur 
rms, that the Þuebigible is : nor does he take away 
and aboliſh the Paſſions, which are wrought, and ap- 
pear in us ; but ſhews to thoſe, who follow him, that 
there are other things, firmer and more ſtable than 
theſe in refpe&t of their Efſence, becauſe they are nei- 
ther engendred, nor periſh, nor ſuffer any thing, and, 
more purely touching the Difference, reaches to expreſs 
t by the Names, calling theſe Entia, or Things, that 
beve Bring ; arid thoſe Fientis, or Things engendred. And 


the 


the ſame alſo uſually befals the Moderns : for they de. 
prive many and thoſe great things of the Appellation of 
En: or Being : ſuch as are Voi Time, and 
ſimply the whole entire Genus of things ſpoken, in 
which are compris'd all things true. For theſe thingy, 
they ſay, are not Entia, but ſomethings and they per- 

y make uſe of them in their Philoſophy, as of 
things having Subliſtence and Exiſtence. 

But I would willingly ask this our Fault-finder, 
whether themſelves donot in their Aﬀairs perceive this 
Difference, by which ſome things are permanent and 
immutable in their Subſtances, as they fry of their 
Aroms, that they are at all times and continually after 
one and the fame manner becauſe of their Impaſſibility 
and Hardneſs ; but that the things, compounded of 
them, are fluxible, changeable, breeding, and periſh 
ing : foraſmuch as infnit Images are always departing 
and going from them ; and infinic others, as 'tis pro- 
bable, repair to them from the ambient Air, killing up, 
what was diminiſht trom the Maſs, which is much d- 
verlify'd and tranfvaſated, as it were, by this 
ſince thoſe Atoms, which are in the very Bottom 
the ſaid Maſs, can never ceale ſtirring and reciproclly 
beating upon one another, as they themſelves affirm. 
There is then in things ſuch a Diverſity of Subſtance- 
But Epicurus is in this wiſer and more learned than 
Plato, that he calls them all equally Entia, , or Thing, 
that have Being, to wit, the impalpable Voidneſs, the 
ſolid and reliiting Body,the Principles,and the things com- 
posd of them: and yet thinks, that the Eternal does 
not ſo much as participate of the common Subſtance 
with that, which is generated, the immortal with the 
Corruptible, and the Natures, that are impor, po 
durable, unchangeable, and can never fall from thei 
Being, with thoſe, which have their Eflence in- ſuffering 
and changing, and can never continue in one and the 
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ime State. © But th6 Plaro' had with all the Juftner 
inifinable deferv'd to have been conderm'd for having 
dended in this, yet ſhould he have been ſentenc'd. by 
tele Gentletnen, who ſpeak.» more. dlegantly and cor- 
«ly, only as Having confoutided the Terms, and us'd 
aproper Expreſſions ; and not as having 4uken away: 
te things, and driven Lite from us, becauſe he nim'd 
them Fientizs, 0r Things engendred, - and not Putia, or 
hays, that have Being, 'as theſe Men do...» 

But becauſe we have pafs'd' aver Socrates, who ſhould 
have come next after .Parmienidery;- we mul now turn 
hack our Diſcourſe to lim, Hm rheretore bas Colores 
begun at'thie very firſt r9-rembve, - a5 (the: common Pro- 
rerb has it, form the ſacred Lingand having mention'd, 
boy Cherephen brought froin- Deipbes an Oracle, well 
town to us all, © concerning Soctaces,.. he + ſays thus; 
Now as to this Nardvion of -Chizrephons,. becauſe it 45 odi= 
a, fall of Untrhch, and ſophiſtical, "we will. over-peſi it, 
Par then, that T- may (ay nothing: of others, + is all 
«us, who has commirred'it to writing,; and the Le- 
clemeniant are yer more cdiots,, who/ reſerve, that of 
bargw amongſt" their moſt ancient and mall awthen- 
ack Inſcriprions. The -Oracle! alſo of Ibemsſ}oe/gs, by 
vachhe perſwaded the Arbavot to quic their Town, 
din a Naval Fight defeated the barbarous Xerxes,was 
1 ophiltical' Fition. - Odious alſo were.,all the ancient 
Legikots ard Founders. of Gretc:, who. eſtabliſhe the 
wlt part of their Temples, Sactitices,. and folemn. 
Feſtivals by the anſwer ot-- the Pyrbi4n. Oracle. 4 But if 
be Oracle, 'brought from Delphos conceruig , Socrates, 
Man ravitt'd-with a divine Zeal tw Vertue, by which, 
 s ti'd and: decfar'd Wite, is odious, fictitious, and 


ophiſtical, by | what Name. ſhall we call your Cries, 


and Shours, your, Applauſes, Adorations and. 
Anonizatins, win which you extoll and celebrate 


kn; who incitcs and exhorrs you to frequent and cop-, 
L rigual 


- 


338 Againſt Colotes the Epicurean. Vol, 
tinual Pleafures? For thus has he written in his Epiflle 
to Anaxarchus : I for my part incite and call you to continual 
Pleaſures, and not to vain and empty Vertnes,, which have w 
thing but turbulent Hopes of uncertain Fruits. And yet 
Metrodorus, writing to Timarchus, ſays: Let wr ds ſane 
extraordinari'y excellent thing, net ſuffering our ſelves to be 
plung'd in reciprocal Afﬀettiens, but retrring from this low, and 
terreſtrial Life, and elevating our ſelves to the truly, boly and 
divine!y reveal'd Ceremonies and Myſteries of Epicurus. And 
even Colotes himſelf, hearing one Gy Epicurus, as he 
was diſcourſing of natural thi fell ſuddenly at his 
Feer, and embrac'd his Knees, as Epicarus himfelf, 
rying in it, thus writes: For as if you had adord, whe 
we were then ſaying, you were ſuddenly taken with a Deſne , 
proceeding not from any natural Cauſe, to come to ut, proſtrate 
your ſelf on the Ground, embrace our Knees, and uſe all thi 
Geſtures to us, which are ordinarily prattic d by theſe, who 
adore ayd pray to the Gods: fo that you made us alſe, fays 
he, rec:prically ſanFlify and adore you. Thoſe, by Jupiter, 
well deſerve to be pardoa'd, who ſay, they. wik 
lingly give any Money for a Picture, in which ſhould 
be repreſented to the life this fine ſtory of one, lymng 
proſtrate at the Kpecs,and embracing the Legs of another, 
who murually again adores him, and makes- his devout 
Prayers to him. Nevertheleſs this devout Seryice,how we. 
ſoever it was order'd and compos'd Cdiares, receiv 
not the condign Fruit, he expected : for he, was not or- 
der'd and compor'd by Colares, receiv'd notthe 

Fruit, he ed : for he was not declar'd wile ; but 


it was only faid to him : Go thy ways, end walk immorts, 
and imderſtand, that we alſo are in liks maviver immris. 
Theſe Men, knowing well in theif Conſciences, that 
they have usd ſuch fooliſh Speeches, have had fuch 
Motions, and ſuch Paſſions, dare neverthele(s call & 
thers odious. And Calves, truly having ſhewn us theſe 
kne Firſt-fruits, and wiſe Poſitions touching the 
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LV. Uxainft Colotes the Epicurean. 22g 
anl Senſes, That we eat Meat, and not Hay or Fo- 
and that when Rivers are deep and great, we 
them in Boats, but when ſhallow and cafily for» 
able, on foot, cries out : Tow fe vain and arrogant Spee= 
des, 4 Socrates : Tau ſay one thing to thoſe, tbo came to diſ- 
aw with you, and praftice another, Now L would fiin 
how, what theſe vain and arrogant Speeches of Socrates 
vere, fince he ordinarily faid, that he ' knew nothing, 
tat he was always leerning, and that he went | 
ng and ſearching-after the Truth, But if, 4 Cdlorer, 
yu had on fuch Expreſſions of Secretes, as are 
tok, which Epicurus writ to Idemenaus : Send me ther 
tt Foſe-frairs for the Entertamment of our ſacred Body, for 
a of and for aur Children : for ſo it comes upon me to 
jr: what more arrogant and infolent Words could 
jou have us'd 2 And yer that” Socrates ſpake otherwile, 
tan be liv'd, you have wonderful Proofs in his Geſts 
#* Diliun, at Patiides, in his Behavior during the time 
«the thirty T'yrants, towards Archelaus, towards the 
Prople of 4clens, in his Poverty, and in his Death. For 
mnot theſe things beſceming anſwerable to- rhe 


xd otherwiſe, than be tif, * having d 
feafore for the End of Life, he had led fuch a Life, ' as 
bs Thus much for the Calumnics, he has urter'd a- 
Jainſt Socr ares. 

Colter belides perceives not,” that he is himſelf 


uy thing. _ Since then Co/oem, 7 tmaghtror- gels 

anon, he perform'd to Epicirus, became not one 

ir ages, ler-himGrſt make thel>- Goſtioos and Io- 

Wogatories his own : How is it, that being hungry 
& 1% 
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340 Againſt Colotes the Epicurean, ValY; 
he cats Meat, and'not Hay, and that he puts a Robe 
about his Body, and not abour a Pillar, face 
he js not indubitably perfwaded, either that a Rebe 
is a Robe, or that Meat is Meat ? Bur if he not only 
does theſe things, but alſo paſſes nor over Rivers, when 
they are great and high, on foot, and flies from Wolyes 
and Serpents, not being \ irrevocably perfwaded, that 
any of theſe things is ſuch, as it ſeems, but doing & 
very thing, according ro what 'appears to-him 2 the 
Opinion of Socrates concerning the Senſes ' was then no 
Obſtacle ro him, but that be might (in like manner 
make uſe of things, as they appear'd to: Him. For 
neither did Bread appear: Bread, nor Hay appear Hayto 
Colotes,. becauſe he had read thoſe holy Rules of Egiars, 
which came down from Heaven 4/1 nor yet did Sera 
thr his vanity take a Fancy, that Hay was Bread, and 
Bread Hay: for theſe wile Men | uſe ' better - Opinions 
and Reaſons, than we. ' But to have Senſe; and t 6 
ceive an Impreſſion in the. Imagination of things, as they 
appear, is common-as well ro the ignoruvt, as tothe 
wiſe, as- proceeding | from Cauſes, where there needs 
not the Diſcourſe of; Reaſon, Andthe. Propolution, 
which affirms, that rhe-natural Senſes :are- rior perfect, 
nor certein enough// to. cauſe an entire Belief, hinden 
not, that every thing may appear ro us ; but leaving 
- to make uſe of our Senſes in our Attions” according 
that, which appears, permits us not. fo w g7 


Credit to chem, a3..if ro exaZty true, and 
without Error : for 6s fuſhcient, -that in| what s 


cellary avd commodious for uſe, thereijs nothing ae 
Bur as for the Science both of Knowledge, and 
on, Which the Soul of a Philoſ delires ro have cat 


cerrung every thing, the have it not, | But® 
to this Colores will tarther give us occaſion to ſpeak of 
ie hereaſter, for tie bring this Objection againſt ver 

- | 
Further 
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ol? | 
habe BY Furthermore, whereas he profuſely derides and de- 
Ge Socrates for asking, what Man is, and in a youthy 
Ree Bravery, as he terms it, afhrming, that he was ig” 
wrant of it : *tis manifeſt, that he himſelf who ſcoffs 
any # it, never ſo much as thought of this matter ; but 
_ the contrary, as having done ſome great 
tn ud wonthy thing, ſaid: I have been ſeeling my ſelf 
And of the Sentences, that were written over the Gates 
of Wf 4pall's Temple at Delpbor, 'the moſt excellent and 
By moſt divine ſeerns to have been this” Know thy ſelf. And 
ner WY Of if was, which gave Socratet 'an” Occaſion and Be- 
Far BY fning of doubring and enquiring into it, as Ariffotle 
ayw ys in his Platenicky, And yet this appears to Colores ri- 
dculous and fit to be ſcofit at: and I wonder, that he 
mn? I rides not alſo his Maſter himſelf, who does as much, 
and he writes concerning the Subſtance of the 
vis BY 2b 20d the Beginning of that confuſed Maſs, For 
\ 76.  * at, which-is compounded of both, as they them- 
they tives hold, of the Body, to wit, and the Soul, is Man, 
>the be, who ſearches into the Nature of the Soul, conſe- 


y alſo ſearches into the Nature of Man, beginning 

his chiefeſt Principle. Now that the Soul is very 
Gthculrly ro be comprehended by Reaſon, and altogether 
nomprehenſible by the exterior Senſes, let us not Jearn 
rom Socrates, who 'is a vain glorious and ſophiltical 
Difputer, but let us take it from theſe wiſe Men, who, 
wing forg'd and fram'd the Subſtance of the” Sou}, 
5 far as to her Faculries about the Fleſh, by which ſhe 
Heat, Softnefs, and Strength to the Body, of 

hat hot,” ſpiritual, and acrial, proceeed not to 

that, which is theyprincipal, bur give over faint and 
id by the way. © For that, by which ſhe judges, re- 
members, loves, hates, and in a word that, which is 
Mudent and rational, is, ſay they, made afterwards of 
| know not what nameleſs Quality, Now we well 


laow, that this rameteſs thing is a Canfeſſion of theis 
Z} ſhametwyl 
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342 Againſt Colotes the Epicurean." Vol y, 
ſhameful Ignorance, whilſt they 2ey Cantior 
name, what they are not able Aoars Boos 
prehend. But let this, as they ſay, be pardon'd them; 
for it ſcems not*to be a rod and ealy Matter, and 
which every one can at the firſt Attempt find outand a 
tainto, but has retir'd ir ſelf ro the Bottom of ſome very 
remote Place, and there lies obſturely congeal'd: forhat 
there is not amongſt ſo many Words and Terms, avare 
in uſe, any one, that can explain or ſhew i.  Secracee? 
therefore was not a Fool or Blockhead for ſeeking and 
ſearching, what himſelf was ; but they are rather to be 
thought ſhallow Cox-Combse, who enquire after any 6- 
ther thing before this, the Knowledge of which is & 
neceſſary, and ſo hard to find. But granting a link 
to Colotes, that there is nothing fo vain, uſeleſs, and 0- 
dious, as the ſecking into ones ſelf, let us om 
what Confuſion of human Lite is in this, and how xs, 
that a Man cannot continue to live, when he comes 
once thus to reaſon and diſcourſe in himſelf : Go # mas, 
what-am I? Am 1 a Compoſition, made wp of Soul and Bay, 
or rather « Soul,” ſerving it ſelf and making uſe of the Bob, 
as an Horſe-man, who, uſmg Ei: Horſe, 3s not a Subjeft, con 
poi'd of Horſe and Man? Or is every one of 1; the principal 
Part of the Soul, by which we wnderſIand, diſcourſe, and , 
and all the other Parts both of Soul and Body, only Organ 
and Urenſils of this Power ? Or, to conclude, 43 there ® 
proper Subſt ance of the Soul at all apert, but only the Tex 
perature and Complexion of the Body  diſpes d, that it bat 
Force and Power to underſtand and live ? But Soceate: dons 
not by their Queſtions overthrow human Life, ſince al 
natural Philoſophers treat of 'the Matter. But 
thoſe perhaps are the monſtrous ions and 

ries, that trouble the Common-weal, and turn it 
down, which are in Phedrus, where he ſays, that ever} 
one ought to examin and conſider himſelf, whether be 
i a ſavage Beaſt, more cautclous, outragious, ma 


; 
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ris, than ever was the Serpent Typhon ; or on the con+ 
nury, an Animal more mild and gentle, partaking by 
Naure of a certain divine Portion, and ſuch, as is free 
fom Pride. Now by theſe Diſcourſes and Reaſor i 1g8 
ie gverturns not the Life of Man, but drives from it 
frelumptiory and Arrogance, and thoſe haughty and 
exravagant Opinions and Conceits, he has of himlſelt : 
for this is that Serpent Typhon, which your Teacher and 
Maſter bas made to be fo great in you by his warring 
qzinit the Gods and divine Men. 
Having done with Soeerates and Plato, he next attacks 
ils. Now as for thoſe his true Dodtrins and good 
Dicourſes, by which he manag'd and govern'd himſelt, 
ws Country, his Friends, and ſuch Kings and Princes, 
#lv'd him, and eſteem'd him, he has not written a 
Word; nor yet what Prudence and Magnanimity was 
1 his heart, accompany'd with Meekneſs, Moderation, 
ud Modeſty : But having made mention of one of theſe 
ltle Sentences, he was wont ia Mirth ahd Raillery to 
det againſt the Sophiſters, he does, withoutalledging 
wy Reaſon _ it, or lulving the Subriley of the 
Geftion, ſtir up a terribie y againſt Sti/po, 
kyng, that the b; At yr ea by him, ina 
much as he affirms, that one thing cannot be predicated 
& another. For bow, ſays he, ſball we lroe, if we cannot ſtile 
4 Mer goed, nor a Man a Captain, but maſt ſeparately nan.s 
iMm a Man, Good Good, and 4 Captain a Captain, nur 
cn ſay, tew thou) and Horſe-men, or a fortify d Town, bus only 
all Horſe men Horſe-men, and ten thon/and ten thouſand, and 
by the reſt? Now what Manever was there, iv'd 
he worſe tor this * Or who is there, that, hearing this 
Dicourſe, does not immediately perceive and underſtand 
tobe the Specch of a Man, who raillies- gallant]y, 
nd propoſes to orners this Logical Queſtion tor the Ex- 
vale of their Wits? *T'is not, 8 Colares,a great and dans" 
(frous Scandal to fay, that Man is nat good,” or- that. 
Z 4 Horke- 
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$44 Azainſt Colotes the Epicurean. Vay, 
Horſe-men are not ten thouſand ; but to affem, tha! 
God is not Ged, as yow and the reſt: dog who-will ne 
confeſs, that there is a Fupiter-preſiding over Generati 
on, or a'Ceres fiving Laws, or 2 Neptune wateribg the 
Plants. ?*T'is ris Separation of Names;-that is pergic 
cus, and hs our .Lafe with rar rare 3s 
theiſtical Contempt - of . the Gods, . When: you pluck 
from the Gods the Names and Appellationg, that we 
ty'd to-them, you aboliſh alſo. the-Sacrifces, - Myſteries, 
Proceſſions and Feaſts..  For.to whom. ſhall we offs 
the Sacrifices- precedirg. the- Tilling of 'the Ground, 
calld Proteleia * to whom thoſe tor. the obtaining 
of Health and Preſervation, call'd Seteria How ſhall 
we celebrate . the . Phoſphoria or. Funeral Rites, the 
Bacchanals, and. the Ceremonies, that.go before ,Marr- 


-. * The Priefts of Brccl ms. 
+ The Gods preſiding 0- 
ver Funeral and Marriage 
Solemnities, fo call'd from 
the bearing* of Torches, 
which was uſual in both, 

{{ Thoſe, that were inv0- 
cated af the Beginning to 
plow and break open the 
Ground, *+ ; ; 

* Thoſe that had Ca 
of Mans Safety and Pre- 
ſervation. 


. nge, if. we admig neither 


® Bacchanter, | Pheſpberi, Pr 
treſu , . nor * Sareres ?. For 
this it is, - that touches the 
principal and greateſt Point, 
being an . Error , in. things, 
and .not in Words, in the 
Structure of Propalitions, ot 
Uſe of Terms. . . 3-1 + 

| Now if . theſe are the 
things, .that diſturb and ſub: 


vert human Life,” who ue 
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there that more offend and fail .in. Language then 
you 2 For ſaying, that Propolitions , are ..the onlf 
Sublflnce of Speech, you ' utterly aboliſh the Reig 
of {imple Wards, and admitriug only, .what i by 
Compoſition, you take away. in the tnean .time the 
things, particularly Ggnify'd by them, by which #7 
wrought Diſciplines, Do&trines, Anticipations, Intel 
penees, Inclingtions, and Aﬀents, which you bald tbe 
orhnag at all. Bur as fur Stipe, thous the Marr fs 
le; % ys , _—_— 
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Againſt Colotes the Epicurean. 9447 
If of a Man we predicate Good, and of an Horſe 
Runaing, he ſays, that the Predicaze, or thing predica- 
td, is not the ſame with the Subjedt, or thar, of which 
« is predicated ; but that the eſſential Definition of Man 
one, and of Good another ; and again, that to be an 
Horkr, differs from to be Running : For being aske the 
Definition of che ane and of the other, we do not give 
the are tor them- both-3 and that therefore thoſe err, 
who predicate the one of the other. For it Good is 
the ame with Man, and To run the fame with an 
Horſe, how is Good athrm'd alſo of Food and Medi- 
&«; and again, by: Fupiter, To run, of a Lion and 2 
Dog ? Bur it the Predicare is different, then we do not 
nght'y fy, that a Man is good, and an Horſe runs. 
Now af Srzips is in thisexorbirant, and groſly miſtaken, 
nor admitting any Copulation of ſuch things, as are in 
the Subjet, or aftirm'd of the SubjeF, with the SubjeF it 
kit ; but holding, that every one of them, if it is not 
abolurely one and thay fame thing with that, to which 
happens, -or of which it is ſpoken, ought nor to be 
{pokenor athrm'd of it, no not even as an Accident * 'ris 
nevertheleſs manifeſt, that he was only offended with 
ſome Words, and oppos'd the uſual and accuſtom'd 
Manter of Speaking, and not that he overthrew Mans 
Lit, and rurn'd his Afﬀairs upſide down. 

Colores then, having got rid of the old Philoſophers, 
turns to thoſe of his own time, but without naming a- 
ny of them ; th6 he would have done berrer, either to 
kave reprov'd by Name theſe Moderns, as he did the 
Antients, or elſe to have nam'd neicher of ther. But 
he who has fo often employ'd his Pen againſt Sccrates, 
Plate,.and Parmenides, evidently demonſtrates, that *tis 
tnd Cowardiſe, he dares not attack the Living, and 
not for any Modeſty or Reverence, of which he ſhew'd 
not the leaſt Sign to thoſe, who were far more excellent 
thantheſe : Bur his Mcaning is, as | ſuſpeQ, —_ 
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246 Againſt Colotes the Epicurean, vr ll 
the Cyrenaichs hit, and afterwards the Academickswho awe 
Followers of Arceſilaus : for theſe were they whodoubs 
ed of all things; but thoſe, placing the Paſſions and { 
maginations in themſelves, were of Opinion, that the 
Belief, proceeding from them, is not ſufficient for theak 
ſuring and afhrming of things ; but, as if it were inthe 
Siege of a Town, abandoning, what is without, 
have ſhut themſelves up in the Paſhons, uling this W 

It ſeems, and not aſſerting of things without, I: #s, And 
therefore they cannot, as Colores lays of them, live, or 
have the Uſe of things. And then ſpeaking comically 
of them, he adds; Theſe deny, that there is a Man, a 
Horſe, a Wall ; but ſay, that they become Watts, Horſes, 
Men. In which he firſt maliciouſly abuſes the Terms, 
as Calumniators are uſually wont ro do. For thd thee 
things follow from the Sayings of rhe Cyrenaicks ; yet he 
ought to have declar'd the Fat, as they themſelves teach 
it : for they affirm, that things then become ſweet, bit- 
ter, lightſome, or dark,wheh cagy thing has the Effeft 
of thele Paſſions in it (elf, ſo that ir cannot be diftra& 
ed from it. But it Honey is ſaid to be fweer, an Olive 
branch bitter, Hail cold, Wine hot, and the NoGturnal 
Air dark, there are many Beaſls rhings, and Men, that 
reſtifie the comtrary : for ſome have an Averſion for Ho 
ney, others feed on the Branches of the Olive-Tree; 
ſome are ſcorcht by Hail, others cool'd with Wine; 
and ſome, whoſe Sight is dazled in the Sun, {ce well by 
Night. Wherefore Opinion, containing it ſelf within 
theſe Paſſions, remains ſafe and free from Error ; but 
when it goes forth, and attempts ro be curious in judg- 
ing and pronouncing concerniug exterior things, it often 
deceives it ſelf, and oppoſes others, who from the fame 
Objects receive contrary Paſſions, and different Imagins 
tions. And Colotes ſecms properly to reſemble thoſe 
young Children, who are but beginning to learn their 
Letters : for being accuſtom'd to learn them, yr 
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dey ſee them in theie own Horn-Books and Primers, 

0 eur re 'ras wrindm/any.where cls, hey Gaube 
pare ſo thoſe very Diſcourſes, which he 
ſes and approves in the Wrkings of Epicuras, henct 
ther underſtands, nor knows again, weep wet 
ten by others. For- thoſe, who fay, that the Sence 
muly inform'd and moulded, when there is preſented 
e Image round, and-encther broken, but neverthale fs 
zermit us not,to pronounce, that the 'T'ower is round, 
+ ung mop ray that the Paſſinns are their 
laaginations, will not acknowledge and con+ 
ks that the things without arc ſo aftefted. But asrhoſe 
iy not, that they are an Horſe or Wall, but that ins 
leed they are infpritited with the Figure of an Horſe, or 
{a Wall ſo alſo it s neceſlary ro fay, that the Sight 
s imprinted with -a Figure round or triangular, 
Fuh chree Unequal Sides, and not that che Tower is'in 


whence that Image proceeds, is not braken. Since then 
there is a Difference between the Patlions and the” ex- 
ternal Subject, the Belict muſt eicher remain in the Pal 
hon, or elſe the Being, that is confirm'd by the Ap» 
pearance, is reprov'd and convinc'd of Uatruth. And 
whereas they cry aut, and arc offended about the Senſe, 
becauſe the Cyrenaicks fay not, that the thing with» 
Gr is hot, but that the Paſhon of the Senſe is 
lach : is it not the fume, with -what is faid touching the 
Taſte, when he lays, that the 1 without is not 
ſweet ; bur that ſome Paſſion and Motion about the 
Senle is ſuch ? And for him, who ſays, that he has re» 
ceiv'd the Apprebenſion: of an buman Form, 'but per» 
crives not, that it iy a Nan, whenoe has he taken occa- 
lion_ſo to fay ? 1s not from thoſe, who athrm, that 
they receive an 7magination and Apprehenlion- of a 
bow'd Figure and Form ; but that the Sight pronounces 

not 
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that the one is ſtrait, and the other has many Angles 
and Faces; but he, when he comes near it, will con- 
feſs, that it ſcems and appears fo to him, and no more, 
pe certainly, good Sir, and more _ this, when he 
ces and obſerves the Conſequence, every Imaginati- 
on is equally worthy of Beliet for it KF, and none for 
another ; but that they are all in like Condition. "But 
this Opinion is quite loſt, that all the Imaginations 
cndinicand none Fall or to be dizbeliev'd, if you think, 
that theſe, being near, ought to pronothhee poſitively of 
that, which is without ; but thoſe, being far off, youere- 
dit no farther, than that they are ſo aftected. For if they 
are in equal Condition, as to their being believ'd, when 
they are neer, or when they are far oft,'ris juſt, that 6. 
ther upon all of them, or not upon theſe, ſhould follow 


the Jud g.,that a thing is z bur if there 
isa Difference in the being affeted berween choſe,chatare 
neer,and thoſe,that are far oft,it is then falſe,that one Senſe 
and Imagination is not more expreſs and evident than 
another. As thoſe, which they call Arteſtations, 'are no- 
thing to the Senſe, but ſomewhat to Opinion :* ſo they 
would have us, following them, to pronounce concern- 
ing exterior things : and making Being the Judgment 
Opinion, and what appears the Aﬀettion of Senſe, they 


transfer the Judicature from that, which is rotally true, 
to that, which often fails. Bur how full of "Trouble 
and ContradiCtion, in reſpe&t -of one gnother, thek 
things are, what need is there to fay at preſent? 
But the Reputation of Arceſilezr, who was the belt 
belov'd, and moſt efteem'd of all the Philoſophers wihs 
Time, ſeems to have been no ſmall Eye-ſore to Eyjes- 
| my 
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Woll'V. Againſt Colotes the Epicurean. 249 
»: who ſays of him,that delivering nothing,peculiar to 
Biker of love lereatenhe | i in illiterate 
Men an Opinion and Eſteem of his being very know- 
ng and learned. Now Arceſilaus was ſo far from defir- 
ag any Glory by being a Bri in of new Opinions, 
nd from arrogating to himſelt thoſe of the Ancients, 
ot the Sophitters of that Time blam'd him for atrri- 
buting to Socrates, Plato, Parmenades, and Heracliews, the 
Doftrines concerning the Retention of Aſent, and the 
bility of thi having no need fo to do ; 
but only that be might ſtrengthen them, and render 
them recommendable by inſcribing them to ſuch illuſtri- 
ow Perſonages. For this ore Thanks to Caloves, 
ind every one, 'who declares, that the Academich Do. 
Qrine was from higher Times deriv'd to Arcefilaus. Now 
whor the Retention of Aﬀlent, and the ing of all 
things, not even thoſe, who have much labour'd in.the 
Mauer, and ſtrain'd themſelves to compoſe great Books, 
2nd Treatifſes cancerning it, were ever able to ſtir 
f, but bringing at laſt our of the Sto it ſelf the Cel. 
faion from all Actions, as the Gargon to frighten awa 
the Objections, that came againſt - them, were art | 
que tir'd and gave over. For they could not, what 
and Stirs ſoever they made,obtain ſo muchfrom 
inft, by which che Appetite is mov'd to att, as 
- qhproh dum y Ant, pr ig wear 4 
the Origin, Principle of its ++ aaa 
don) to preſent it ſel to at, 
u haying no need 40 be joyn'd with any thing elle, 
For againlt ſuch Adverfarics the Combat and Diſpue is 
4vhil and juſt : and | 


' Sch Words, as you have ſpots, the liky you may 
| Enyeti to bear. morn — 


the 
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* Which is bred'Falſhood and Deceit, rhar 1s, 


959 -Azabift Colotes the Epicurerm, Val yt 
For to ſpeak to Colores of Inſtint and is, 1 
ſuppoſe, all one as to play on the Harp before an 46. 
Bur to thofe, who cat give ear, and conceive, it i faid, 
that there are in the Soul three ſorts of Motions: the 
Imaginative, the Appetitive, and the Conſemting. As 
tothe Imaginative or the Apprehenſion,it cannot beraken 
away, tho one would : for one cannot, when thi 
approach, avoid being inform'd, and, as it were, 
ed by them, and m_—_ Fo Impreſſion from them. 
The Appetitive, being ſtirr'd up by the Imaginative, 
efſe@ually moves Man to that, which is proper and'« 
le to his Nature, juſt as when there is made 
ſhon-and Inclination in the principal and reaſbas- 
ble part. Now thoſe, who withhold their Aﬀent; and 
doubt of all things, take not away this, bur make uſe 
of the Appetirion or Inſtin, naturally condudting's- 
very Man to that, which ſeems convenient for bir 
What then is the only thing, that they ſhun ? That, 
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applying and giving gheir Conſent, which is a yielding 
thrb Weakneſs ro that, which appears, and has notany 
true Uriliry. - For Action ſtands in-need.of twa 
wwirt, of the Apprehenſion or Imagination of wht 
agreeable to Nature, and of the InſlinRt of Appetit 
driving to that, which is ſo imagin'd : of which, mw 
ther the one nor the other is repugnant to the Reter 
of Aſſent, For Reaſon withdtaws us from Opinii, 
and not from Appetition or Imagitation. When 

fore that, which is deletable, ſeeing to-us ro be proper 
for us, there is no need of Opinion tomove and: 
to it, but Appetition immediately exerts it ſelf, 
nothing elſe butthe Motion and Inclination of the Soul 
But a Man muſt have a Seriſe, as it were of «dic 
things, and be Fleſh and Blood; and-fo the Pleaſure 
will appear to be good. Wherefore alſo it will ſeem 
good to him, who witholds his Aſſent : for he alſo par- 
ticipates 
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Vol V. gain} Colotes the Epicurean, 251 
ates of Senſe, and is made of Fleſh and Blood, and 
# ſoon as he has conceiv'd an Imagination of Good, 
Wires it, and does all things that ic may not eſcape fragm 
kim ; bur, as much as poſhble he can, he will be, and 
teep himſelf with that, which is agreeable to his Nature, 
ring drawn by Natural, and not by Geometrical Con- 
fraints, For theſe goodly, gentle, and tickling Moti- 
ans of the Fleſh, are, without any Teacher, attractive 
mough of therſe]ves, even as theſe Men forget not to 
fy, todraw even him, who will not in the acknow-, 
kdge and confeſs, that he is ſoftned and rendred pliable 
thery. But bow comes it to. paſs, perhaps you will 
- that he, who is thus doubtful, and withholds his 
ent, haſtens not away to the Mountain, inſtead of 
to the Bagnio 7 or that riling up to go forth into 
the Market-place, he runs not his Head againſt the 
Wall, but takes his way directly to the Door ? Do you 
uk this, who hold all the Senſes to be infallible, and the 
Apprehenſioris of the Imagination certain and true? 
Ts, becauſe the Bagnio-appears to him not a Moun- 
nin, but a Bqgnio, and the Door ſeems not a Wall, 
but a Door, and. the fame is to be faid of every other 
thing. For tHe Doctrine of Retention does not pervert 
the Senſe; nor by abſurd Paſſons and Motions work in 
tan Aleratiori, diſturbing the imaginative Faculey, bur 
caly takes away Opinions, and for the reſt makes uſe'of 
«her things according © their Nature, 2 
But *tis impoſſible, yeu will ſay, not to conſent to 
things, that are evident :. for to. deny, ſuch things as are 
teliev'd, is more abſurd, than neither to' deny, nor. af- 
bem. Who then are they, that call in queſtion things 
eliey'd, and contend againſt things, that are evident? 
, Who overthrow and take away Divination, who 
ay, that there is nat arly Government of Divine Provi- 


dence, who deny the Sun and the Moon, to whom all 


Men offer Su 5, and. whom they honor and adore, 


to 
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$51 Againſt Colotes the Epicuread: YY 
to beanimated. And do not you take away that. wk 
is apparem to a the World, tut the Young toe 
raind in the Nature of their Parents? Do ye dos, con Nl 
trary to the Senſe of all Men, affirm, that there is no il ® 
Medium berween Pleaſure and Pain, ſaying not to be ns. ll ® 
Pain, isto be in the Fruition of Pleaſure, that-riot tg ds, Ml 
is to ſuffer, and that not to rejoyce, is to be griey4 th 
But to let paſs all the reſt, what is more evident,, a 
thore generally believ'd by all Men, than that thoſe, who 
are ſciz'd with Melancholy Diſtempers, and whole Brikn 
is treubled, and their Wits diſtra&ted, do, when the Fi 
is on them, and their Underſtanding alter'd and ra 
ported, itnagin, that they fee and Year things, which 
they neither ſee nor hear? Whence tliey frequently ay 
our : : 


Women, in Black array'd, bear tm their Hands, 
To bury mine Eyes, Torches and fiery Brands, 


And again, 
See, in ber Arms ſhe bolds my Mather deaf. 


Theſe and many other Illuſions, more (trange and 
tragical than theſe, reſembling thoſe Mormoes and Buy- 
bears, which they themſelves laugh at and deride, as they 
are deſcrib'd by Empedocles to be, 


Bow-lego d, Ram-beaded, body'd like an Ox, 
And fac'd like Man,  — —— 


with certain other prodigious and unnatural Phantoms, 
theſe Men, having gather'd together our of Dreams, 
and the Alienations of Diſtracted Minds, affirm, that 
none of them is a Deception of the Sight, a Fallxy, @ 
lacon{ſtence ; but that all theſe Imaginati _—_ 
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Wd.'V. Axcinſt Colotes the Epicurean, 352 
king Bodies andFigures; thatcome from the amibientAir. 
What thing then is there (0 impoſſible in Nature,'-as tb 
be doubted of, if it is poſſible to believe ſuch 'Reveries 
s theſe ? For theſe Men, ſuppoſing, that fuch things, 
never any Mask-maker, Potter, Framer of wender- 
kl Images, or skilful and at-daring Painter dutſt joy 
wether, to deceive, or make Sport for the Beholders, 
ve ſeriouſly, and in good carneſt exiſtent, nay; which 
s more, afhrming, that it they are not really fo, all 
firmneſs of Beliet, all Certaincy of Judgment and Truth 
s for ever gone, do by theſe their Suppoſitions and Af- 
irmations calt all things into Obſcurity, and bring Fears 
xo our Judgments, and Suſpicions into our AFtions, it 
hole things which we apprehend, do, are familiarly 
xquainted with, and have at hand, are grounded on 
he lame Imagination and Belief with theſe furious, ab+ , 
ud, and extravagant Phanſies. For the ity, 
ach they fappate ro be in_ull bel ogermv 
#&rogates / Ou the Credit of ſuch, as are uſual and rati- 
mal, than adds wny Belief to thoſe, that are unuſual and 
*pugnant to Reaſon. Wherefore we know many Phi- 
bophers, who would rather, and more willingly grant, 
tat no Imagination is true, than' that all are fo, and 
nat would rather ſimply disbelieve all the Men, they 
never had convers'd with, all 
hethings, they had not expe- =. * The Greet has Kepy- 
'"mented,and all the Speeches, Carndyms, which Xyien- 
—_— heard with their | wag 
ma Ears,than perſwade them- Lone, —_— 
te ECL of 
mginations, - conceived by orServitors of Cybele, when 
——_— * fanatical, and m_ like —_— = 
ng . Perſons, is true: + Streets, they 
face then there are ſote'T-" frm tuck av they wer and 
wgmations, which may, and ' committed ſeveral other 
ers, which may nor be re cxtrdvagant Aﬀtiont. © 
A a xed, 
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754 Ag<inſt Colotes the Epicurean. "Va, 
jeted, 'ris lawful for us to retain our Aﬀent concerning 
them, thd there were no other Cauſe, but this Difcor- 
dance, which is ſufficient ro work in us a Suſpicion 
things, as having nothing certain and affur'd, bur being 
#ltogether full of Obſcurity and Perturbation. For i 
the Infinities of the World, and the Nature of & 
toms, and the Differences of Individums and Declins 
tions, alth6 chey trouble and diſturb very many, there 
is yet this Comfort, that none of all theſe things, tha 
are in queſtion, is near us, but rather every one of then 
far remote from Senſe. But as ro this Difhdence, Per- 
plexity, and Ignorance, concerning ſenſible things and 
Imaginations, preſented to our Eyes, our Ears, andou 
Hands, what Opinion does it not ſhock ? What Cos 
ſent dues it not turn uplide down ? For it Men, neither 
Drunk, Intoxicated, nor otherwiſe diſturb'd in ther 
Senſes, bur ſober, ſound in Mind, and profefledly writing 
of the Truth, anSof the Canons and Rules, by whit 
to judge ir, do in the moſt evident Paſſions and Mover 
of the Senſe fer down either that, which has no Ex 
rence, for true, or that, which is exiſtent, for falſe; 'ts 
om to as admir'd, nor incredible, if Gy _ 
Judgment of the Imaginations, that a , but are 
ther of nodane rn For his eG to be woadrd, 
that a Man ſhould neicher affirm the one nor the othe, 
bur keep himſelf in a Meen berween two oppolite thang 
than that he ſhould ſet down things, repugnant and 
ns wy For he, that neither affirms nc 

ys, but keeps himſelf quiet, is lefs repugnant | 
F_. who Fon he, ww 
and to him who denies an Opinion, than he, ur 
it. Now if 'tis poſſible to withhold ones Aﬀſent ca 
cerning_ theſe things, *ris not impoſſible alſo conce 
others, at leaſt according to your Opinion, who 
that one Senſe docs not exceed another, nor one Imap 
nation another, The Doctrine then of retaunung © 
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kW V. Againſt Colotes the Epicurean. 255 
ifent, is not, as Colores thinks,a Fable,or an Invention of 
ah and light headed Young Men,who pleaſe themſelves 
n babbling and prating ; but a cer:ain Habit and Diſ- 
joltion of Men, who delire to keep themſelves from 
nitaking and falling into Error, not leaving the 
| at a venture to ſuch ſuſpefted and inconſtanc 

nor ſuffering themſelves to be decciv'd with 
tole, who hold, that things, which appear, arc credi- 
te, and ought to be i rn certain, when they 
i 'b an Obſcuriry and Uncertainty in Imagt- 
7 i Bur the Infinity, you aſlerr, 
z4 Fable, and ſo indeed are the Images, you dream 
& and he breeds in Young Men Raſhneſs and Selt- 
enceitedneſs, who writ of Fytbecles, not yer cighteen 
jears of Age, that there was not in all Gr:ece a better 
« more excellent Nature, that he admirably well ex- 
pely'd his Conceptipns, and that his Caſe was much 
Kethat of Wornen, praying, that all theſe extraordi- 
wy Endowments of the Young Man might not 
vork bim Hatred and Envy. 

But theſe are Sophiſters, and arrogant, who 
write ſo impudently and proudly againſt great and ex- 
lent Perſonages. I confeſs indeed,that 2/ato, 4riſtotlc, 
Theepbraſtus and 'Democricus contradicted thoſe , who 
vent betore them ; but never durſt any Man, belides 
Calees,ſet forth with ſuch an inſolent Title,as this,againſt 
wat once. Whence it comes to pals, that like to 
hich, as have offended ſome Divinity, confeſſing his 
taulr, he ſays thus towards the 'end of his Book : Theſe, 
vis have eftabliſbed Laws wid Ordinances, and inſtituted 
Mmarchies and ether Governments m Towns and Cities, have 
fad bumen Life mm great Repoſe and Security, and deliver d 
* from many Troubles ;, and, if any one ſhould go abous- ts 
tate this away,e ſhould lead the Lee of ſavage Beaſts, and 
be every one ready to cas up one another as we medt. For 
ele are the very words... of- Cdvres, ths neicher 
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356 Againſt Colotes the Epicurean, Vay' 
juſtly nor truly ſpoken, Forif any one, taking away 
the Laws, ſhould leave us neverthelc(s the Doftrins of 
Parmenides, Socrates, Plato, and Heraclitus, we ſhould he 
far from mutually devouring one another, and leading 
the Liſe of Beaſts : for we ſhould fear diſhoneſt things, 
and ſhould for Honeſty alobge venerate Juſtice , the 
Gods, our Superiours , and Magiſtrates , believing , 
that we have Spirits and Dzmons, who are the Guar- 
dians and Superintendents of human Life, eftceming 
all the Gald, that is upon and within the Earth, not to 
be equivalent to vertue, and doing that willingly by 
reaſon, as Xenocrates ſays, which we now do.by 
and thro fear of the Law. When then will ourLife 
become ſavage and beſtial? When, the Laws being 
taken away, there ſhall be left Books and Do&tines 
inciting Men to Pleaſure, when the World ſhall be 
thought not to be rul'd and govern by divine Prov 
dence, when thoſe Men ſhall be eſteem'd wile, who 
ſhall fpit at Honeſly, if it is not joyn'd with Pleaſure, 
and ſuch Diſcourſes and Sentences,astheſe, ſhall be ſeat 
at, and derided : 


Gods Felice has one Eye, which all things ſees : 
And again : 
Ged near us ſtands, and views, \what ere we a: 


And once more : God, as Antiquity has deliverd » 
$s,- holding the Beginning, Middle and Exd of the 
Univerle, makes'a direct Line, walking according i9 
Nature. . After him followsJuſtice, a Puniſher of thak, 
whe tave been dehicient \in their Duties by crangre> 
lng tbe-divine Law, For they, who contemn thee 
things,.e5it they were Fables, and think, that the 5 
veraign Good CD the Belly, a8? 
586 | 
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Pol, V. Againſt Colotes the Epicurean, 259 
@ thoſe other Labours, by which Pleaſure is procur'd, 
ve fuch as ſtand in need of the Law, and Fear, and 
fripes, and fome King, Prince, or Magiltrate, ha- 
ring in his hand the Sword of Juſtice: rothe end 
they - may not devour their Neighbours thr6 
their Glucrony, - render'd confident by their Atheiſtical 
Inpiety. For this is the Life of Brutes, becauſe brute 
feaſts know nothing better, nor more honeſt then 
Pleaſure, underſtand 'not the Juſtice of the Gods, nor 
xvere the Beauty of Vertue, bur it Nature has be- 
fow'd on them any Point of Courage,Subtilty,or Atti- 
my, they make uſe of it for the Satisfaction of their 
fdhly Pleaſure, and the Accompliſhment of their Luſts. 
hnd therefore Merrodorus is elfteem'd by them a very 
vile Man,when he ſays ; A/! the fine, ſubtle,and ingenious 
inentions of the - Seul have been found out for the Pleafare 
ad Delight of the Fleſh, or for the Hopes of attaining to it 
ad enjoying it, and tvery Att,. which tends not to this 
ind, i vain and unprofitable. "The Laws being by ſach 
Diſcourſes and - Philoſophical Reaſons, as theſe, raken 
way, there wits nothing to a beaſt like Life, bur 
Loans Paws, Wolves Teeth, Oxens Paunches , and 
Camels Necks: and theſe Paſſions and Doctrins do the 
eats themſelves for want of Speech and Lerters expreſs 
by their Bellowings, Neighings, and Brayingys, all their 
Vaice being for their Belly, and the Pleaſure of their 
Feb, which they embrace and rejoyce in either _ 
kt or future; unleſs it be perhaps ſome Animal, which 
takes Delight in Chattering and Garrulity, 
cient Praiſe therefore, or equivalent to their 
Drlerts, can be given thoſe, who, for the reſtraining 
& tich beltial Paſſions, have ſet down Laws, eſtabliſh'd 
Policy and Government of State, inſtituted Magiſtrates, 
ud ordain'd good and wholſom Decrees. 
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258 Againſt Colotes the Epicurean, Va. Y, 

But who are they, that utterly confound and abalih 
this? Are they not thoſe, who ſay, that the Galad 
of Tranquillity and a repos'd Life is.not comparable to, 
but far more valuable than all the Kingdoms and Prin- 
cipalities in the World ? Are they not thoſe, whodeclare, 
that Reigning and being a+King is a. miſtaking the 
Path, and ftraying from the. right way of Felicuy? 
And who write in expreſs Terms :- We are wo mt; bow x 
Man may beſt keep and preſerve the End of Nature, andbus 
bs may from the very Beginning avoid entrong of bis «an 
Free-will and voluntarily upon Offices of Magiftracy, and Go 
vernment wver the People : And yet again theſe other 
Words are theirs: There is no nted at all- that a Ma 
ſpenld tive out bis Mind and Body to preſerve the Greeks, 
and to obtain from them a Crown of Wiſdom, but neu 
ard drink, wel, 6 T.imocrates, without cing, but 16 
ther pleaſing the Fleſh. . And yet, in the. Conſtitution «f 
Laws and Policy,. which Colores ſo much praiſes, the brk 
and moſt important Article is the Belief and Perfwehon 
of the Gods: wherefore alſo Lycurgus heretofore ſandi- 
fy'd the Lacedemonians, Numa the Reriens,. the ancient 
Jon the Athenians, and. Deucalion univerſally all the Gree, 
by rendring them devout and affeQtiorate to the Gods n 
Prayers, Oaths, Oracles, and Propheſies, by means 
the Hope and Fear, they . imprinted in their Minds 
And if you will rake the Pains to travel thrdthe World, 
you may find "Towns and Cities wichour Walls, with 
out Letters, without Kings, without Houſes, . without 
Wealch, wichout Money, without Theatres . and Places 
of Exerciſe ; but there was never ſeen nor ſhall be fern 
by Man any one City withour Temples and Gods, « 
without making uſe of Prayers, Oaths,. Prophefies, and 
Sacrikces for the "braining of Bleſſings - and Benet, 
and the averting of Curſes and Calamities. - Nay. | 
of Opinion, that a City might ſooner be built without an 
Ground, to fix it on, than a Common-weal bo ern 
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fol. V. Againſt Colotes the Epicurean. 259 
ad, altogethgr void of Religion, and the Opinion of 
he Gods, or being conſtituted, be preſery'd. But this, 

vhich is the Foundation and Ground of all Laws, do 

theſe Men, not going circularly about, nor ſecretly and 

y enigmatical Speeches, bur attacking it with the firſt 

o their moſt principal Opinions, diretly ſubvert and 

wenthrow : and then afterwards, as it they were haunted 

y the Furies, they come, and confeſs, that they have 

grievouſly offended in thus taking away the Laws, and 

anfounding the Ordinances of Juſtice and Policy, that 

hey may not be capable of Pardon. For to err in O- 

ziazon, th6 it be not the part of wiſe Men, is at leaſt 

human; but to impure to others the Errors and Offen- 

ns, they commit themſelves, how can any one declare, 

what it is, if he forbears to give it the Name, it de- 

ves ? For if in writing againſt Antiderus, or Bion, the 

Sphiſter, he had made mention of Laws, Policy, Order, 

ud ſuſtice, mightnot eicher of chem have ſaid to him, 

8 Elites did to her mad Brother Oreſte: : 


Lye ſtill at eaſe, poor wretch, keep in thy Bed, 


ud there cheriſh thy Corpuſculum, leaving thoſe to expo- 
tulate and find fault with me, who have themſelves 
ind cxconomically and politically ? Now ſuch are all 
= whom Colotes has revil'd and rail'd at in his 


Amngſt whom Demecritus in his Writings adviſes, 
nd exhorts to the Learning of -the military Science, 
vbeing the greateſt of all, and to the accuſtoming ones 
kif to bear the Fatigues of it, by which Men attain to 
treat Wealth and Honor. And as for Parmenides, he 
autify'd and adorn'd his native Country wich moſt ex- 
lent Laws,which he there eſtabliſh'd, ſo that even to 
is Day the Officers every year, when enter firſt 
athe Exerciſe of their Charges, are oblig'd to ſwear, 

Aa4 that 
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'260 Againſt Calotes the Epicureas: . Voly, 
that .they will obſerve the Laws and- Ordinances 6f 
Parmenides. Empedocles brought to Juſtice ſome of the 
principal of his City, and caug'd them to be condemn'd 
for their infolent Behavior, and Embezling of the pub- 
lick "Treaſure, and alſo deliver'd bis - Country from 
Sterility and the Plague, to which Calamities it wa 
before {ubject, by immuring and ſtopping up the Holes 
of certain Mountains, whence there iflu'd an bat 
South-wind, which overſpread all the plain Country 
and blaſted it. And Socrates, after he was condemn'd 
when his Friends ofter'd hitn, it he pleas'd, an Oppor- 
tunity of making his Efcape, abſolutely retusd to 
make uſe of it, that he might maintain the Authority 
of the Laws, chooling rather to dy unjuſtly, than to 
fave himſelt by diſobeying the Laws of his Country. 
Melſſus, being, Preter, 'or Captain General of his Coun- 
trey, vanquiſht the Arhenians in a Battle at Sea, Plate 
left in his Writings excellent Diſcourſes concerning the 
Laws, Government, and Policy of a Cemmonvel, 
and yet he imprinted much better in the Hearts and 
Minds of ' his Diſciples and Familiars, which were the 
Cauſe of Diens delivering Sicily from the Tyranny of 
Diewſiu, and that Thrace was ſet at liberty by Pythe and 
Heraclides, who ſlew Cotys. Chabrias allo and Phecien, 
thoſe two great Generals of the Arhenians, came out of 
the Academy, or Plato's School. As for Epicures he in- 
deed ſent certain Perfons into Afis ro chide Timecrates, 
and remov'd him out of the Kings Palace, becauſe he 
had offended his Brother Mecrodorus;and this is written in 
their own Books. Put Plato ſent of his Diſciples andFriens 
Ariſtonymus to the Arcadians,to ſet in order their Common 
weal,Phormo to the Eleean;and Menedemus to the Pyrrbe- 
«ns. Eudexus gave Laws to the Cnidzans, and Ariſtetieto 


the Stagirites, who were both of them the Intimates of 
Plazo, And Alexander the great demanded of Xenocrater" 


Rules and Precepts for reigning well. And he, wiv 
p : y | 
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vas ſent to the ſame Alexander by the Grecians, dwel- 
ing in 4/ie, and moſt of all inflam'd and ſtimulated 
him-to embrace and undertake the War againſt the 
Bharien King of Perſia, was Delis the Epheſian, one 
of Plato's Familiars. Jeno, the Diſciple of Parmenides, 
zaving attempted to kill the Tyrant Demylus, and fail- 


ike pure and tine Gold, try'd in the Fire, that there is 
ming, which a magnanimous Man ought to dread, 
hut Duhonor,and that there are none, but Children and 
Women, or efteminate and women-hearted Men, who 
far Pain : for having with his own Teeth bitten off 
his Tongue, he ſpit it in the Tyrants Face. But 
cur of the School of Epicurus, and from among thoſe, 
who follow his DoCtrin, 1 will not ask, what 'T'yrant- 
killer has proceeded, nor yet what Man, valiant and 
rxtorious in Feats of Arms, what Lawgiver, what 
Prince, what Councellor, ur what Governor of the 
People; neicker will I demand, who of them has been 
tcrmented or dy d tor ſupporting of Right and Juſtice.Bur 
which of all theſe Sages has for the Benefit and Service 
a his Countrey undertaken ſo much as one Voy 

it Sea, gone of an Embaſſy, or expended a Sum of 
Money ? What Record is there exrant of one Civil 
Attion jn matter of Government, pertorm'd by any of 
you? And yet becauſe Metrodorus went down one day 
, W from the City as fi as the Haven of Pyrewn, taking a 
+ WH Journey of forty Stadia or four or five Miles, to affiſt 
| Mithres a Syrian, one of the King of Perſians Courr, 
| 
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who had beea arrcſtcd and taken Priſoner, he writ of 

to every one, and in all his Letters, Epicurus alſo 

bighly manifying and extolling this wondertul Voyage. 
| BW What value chen, think you, would they have put upon 
(I ®, if they had done fuch an Act, as 4r:/torle did, who 
' BW procur'd the Reſtuuration and Rebuilding of Stagire, 
| Bf iz Town of his Nativity, after it had been delyays 
| 


ng in his Deſign, mainrain'd the Doftrin of Epimenides, 
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by King Philip, or as Theophraſtus, who. twice deliver'd 
his City, when poſleſs'd and held by Tyrants > Would 


not the Rlver Nilus ſooner have given over to bear the 
Paper-recd, than they have been weary of writing their 
brave Explons ? 

And is it not a very great Indignity, that of ſo many 
Sets of Philoſophers, as have been extant, they alene 
thould enjoy the Benefhirs, that are in Cities, without 
having ever contributed ro them any thing of their 
own 2 There are not even any Tragical or Comical 
Poets, who do not always endeavor to do or fay ſome 
good thing or other in defence of the Laws and Policy : 
But theſe Men, if peradventure they write, write 
af Policy, that we may not concern our ſelves in the 
Government of the Commonweal ; of Rhetorick, that 
we may not perform any Att of Eloquence; and of 
Royalty, that we may ſhunthe Living and Converſing 
with Kings: nor do they ever name any of thoſe 

Perſunages, who have intermedled in Civil Af- 
fairs, but only to ſcoff at them, and aboliſh their Glory, 
in Words alone do they ſay, that Epammends 

had ſomething of Good, bur that as little as poſſible, 
or puxxdy, for that is the very word, they uſe : they 
moreover call him iron-hearted, and ask, what ail'd 
him, that he went marching his Army thr6 all Pelopon- 
-neſus, and why he did not rather keep himſelf quiet at 
home with a little Garland or Chaplet on his head, 
employ'd only in cheriſhing and making much of him- 
ſelf. But methinks I ought not in this Place to omit, 
what Metrodorus writ in his Book of Philoſophy, when 
utterly abjuring all Medling in the Management of 
the State, he {aid thus: Some thri an Abundance of Ve 
nity and Arregance bave ſo deep an Inſight into the Buſineſs 
of it, that in treating about the Precepts of good Life and 
Vertue, they ſuffer themſelves to be carryd awe) with 
the very ſame Defires, as were Lycurgus and Solon. What 
14 
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« this? Was it then Vanity, and Abundance of Vani- 


363 


g, to ſer free the City of Arhens, to render Sparts 
well-policy'd and govern'd by wholſom Laws, that 
young Men might do nothing licentiouſly, nor get 
Children upon common Courteſans and Whores, and 
thar Riches, Delights, Intemperance; and Diſſolution, 
might no longer bear ſay, and have Command in 
Cities, but Law and Juſtice? For theſe were the De 
fires of Solon. -' T'o 'this Metrodorus by way of Scorn and 
Contumely adds this Concluſion: It 5s then very well 
lrſceming 4 Gentleman to laugh heartily, as 'at other Men, 
þepecialy at theſe Solons and L;ycurguſes. But fuch an 
one, 6 Mevroderns, 'is not a Gentleman, but a ſervile, 
and diffolute Perſon, and deſerves to be ſcourg'd, not 


vith that Whip, which is for free- 
born Perſons,but with that * Aſtre- 
jdote or Cat-of-nine-tails, with 
which thoſe. gelded 'Sacrificers, 
alld t Galli, were wont 'to be 
chaſtis'd, when they fail'd of per- 
forming their Duty in the Cere- 
monies and Sacrifices of the God- 
&{s_Cybele, the great Mother of 
the Gods.But that they made War 
nct againſt the Lawgivers, but 
2painlt the Laws themſelves, one 
tay hear and underſtand from 
Epicurds : for in his Queſtions he 
wks himſelf; - Whether a wiſe 


® This was a Scourge 
of ſeveral Strings, at 
the Ends of which 
were faftned Ankle- 
bones, call'd Aftragali, 
to render it more 


yy,» the fu- 


rious Prieſts of Cybele, 
ſuppos'd to be 
call'd from the River 
Driokiag of whoſe 
Water they fell mad, 
and caftrated them- 
ſelves. 


Man, being affur'd, - that it will not be known, will 
G any thing, thut the Laws forbid : to which he 
inſwers: 4 ſimple Determination 1s not ready, that is, 1 
mill- do it indeed 5 but-I am not willing to confeſs it. And a» 
gain, I ſuppoſe, writing to Idomeneus, hz exhorts him 
not to make his Life a Slave to the Laws, nor to the 
Opinions of Men, unleſs it be to avoid the Trouble, 


they 
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they prepare, by the Scourge and Chaſtiſement, 
at hand. If then thoſe, who aboliſh the Laws, Ge 
vernments, and- Policies of Men, ſubvert and 
human Life, - and it Metrodorus and Epicurus do this by 
dehorting and withdrawing their Friends from concern. 
ing themſelves in publick Afﬀairs, by hating thoſe, who 
intermeddle in them, by reviliag the bill 
Lawgivers, and by adviſing the Contempe of the 
Laws, provided there is no Fear and Danger of the 
Whip and Puniſhment, I do not ſee, that Colotes has 
brought ſo many falſe Accuſations againſt the other 
Philoſophers, as he has alledg'd and advanc'd true ones 
againſt the Writings and Doctrins of Epicurus, 
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Plutarch's Conſolatory Letter to his Wife. 


Tranſlated owt —— een 


M. D. & Col. Med, 


Plutarch © his Wife, All Health : 


$ for the Meſſenger you diſ to tell me 

of the Death of my little , it ſcems 

he miſs'd his way as he was going to Athens, 

But when I came to Texagre, I heard of it 

by my Neice. I ſuppoſe by this time” the Funeral is 

over, I wiſh, that whatever happens as'well now as 

tereafter, may create you no Difſatisfation. Bur if 
jou have deſignedly let any thing alone, depending 
m my judgment, thinking berter ro 'determin 

point if I were with you, I pray let it be withaue 

Ceremony and timerous Superſtition, which I know are 

hr from you. Only, dear Wite, let you and me bear 

wr . Affliction with Patience. I know 'very well, 

ud do comprehend, what a loſs we have had; but 
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it I ſhould find you grieve beyond Meaſure, thiswould 
trouble me more than the thing it ſelf; for I had my 
Birth neither from a Stock. nor a Stone;and you know ir 
full well,[ having been aſſiſtant co you in the Education 


of ſo many Children, which we brought up at Home' 
under our own Care. "This much-lamented Daughter, 


was born after four S6ns, which made me call her by 
your own _— therefore I know ſhe was dear to 
you, and Griet muſt have a peculiar Pungency in a 
Mind tenderly affectionate to Children, when you call 
to Mind how naturally witty and innocent ſhe was, 
void of Anger and not querelous. She was naturally 


mild, and compaſſionate to a Miracle. © And ſhe ſhow- 


ed Delight in, and gave a Specimen of her Humanity 
and Gratitude towards any thing that had obliged her ; 
for ſhe would pray ber Nurſe to give ſuck, not only to 
other Children, but to her very play-things, as it were 
courteouſly inviting them to her Table, and maki 
the beſt Chear for them ſhe could. Now, my dear W: 
I fee no Reaſon why theſe and the like things, which 
delighted us ſo much when ſhe was alive, ſhould upon 
Remembrance of them afflift us when ſhe is dead. But 
I alſo fear, leſt while we ceaſe from Sorrowing, ve 
ſhould forget her, as Chmene ſaid, 


T hate the handy horned Bow, 
And baniſh Touthful Paſtimes now : 


becauſe ſhe would not be put in Mind of her Son, by 
the Exerciſes he had been uſed to. For Natbre always 
ID. Sip. 6s wo wefibeſios But ſince our 
lictle Daughter d all our Sences the ſweeteſt and 
moſt charming Pleaſure ; ſo ought we to cheriſh her 
Memory, whuch will many Ways conduce more to our 
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time, and that we ſhould not ſupinely fit down, and 
overwhelm the Joys which we have rafted, with a 
Multiplicity of new Griefs. Moreover, they who 
vere preſent at the Funeral, report this with Admiration, 
That you neither put on Mourning, nor dishgured your 
» WH Hor any of your Maids; neither were there any coſtly 
Preparations nor magnificent Pomp, bur that all things 
vere managed with Prudence and Moderation, And it 
| ſeemed not ſtrange to me, that you, who never uſed 
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achly to dreſs your ſelf, for the Theatre or other Public 
Solemnities, eſteeming ſuch Magnificence vain and uſe- 
ks even in Matters of Delight, have now praftis'd 
* UW Frugality on this funeſt Occaſhon. For, a vertuous 
' WW Woman ought notonly to preſerve her Purity in Rio- 
| ws Feaſts, but alſo to think thus with her ſelf, That 
| the Tempeſt of the Mird in violent Grief muſt be 
almed by Patience 3 which does not intrench on the 
Natural Love of Parents rowards their 
s many think, but only ſtruggles againſt the diſorderly 
ad irregular Paffions of the Mind. For, we allow 
ths Love of Children to diſcover ir ſelf, in lamenting, 
viling for and longing afrer them when they are 
dead. Bur the exceffive Inclination to Grief, which 
crries People on to unſeemly Exclamations 2nd furious 
Behaviour, is no lefs culpable, than luxurious Intem- 
_ Yer Reaſon ſeems to plead in its Excuſe ; 
, inſtead of Pleaſure, Griet and Sorrow are In- 
gredients of the Crime. What can be more Irrational, 
| pray, than ro check exceffive Laughter and Joy, 
and yet to give a free Courſe to Rivers of Tears and 
Sighs, which flow from the fame Fountain > Or, as 
home do quarrel with their Wives for uſing ſome Arti- 
bck to Beauty; and in the mean time ſuffer 
them to ſhave their Heads, wear the mournful Black, 
lt difonſolate, and licin pain? and, HOSES 


% 
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all, if their Wives at any time chaſtiſe their Servants 
or Maids immoderately, they will interpoſe and hinder 
them ; bur, at the ſame time fuffering them to torment 
and puniſh themſelves moſt cruelly, in a Caſe which 
peculiarly requires their greateſt Tenderneſs and Hy- 
manity ? But between us, dear Wife, there - never was 
any Occaſion for ſuch Conteſts, nor, I think, ever wil, 
For there is no Philoſopher of your Acquaintance, who 
is not in love with your Frugality, both in Ap- 
parel and Diet ; nor a Citizen, to whom the Simplicay 
and Meanneſs of your Dreſs is not conſpicuous, both at 
Religious Sacrifices, and Public Shews in the Theaue. 
Formerly alſo, you diſcovered on the like Occaſion, a 
great Conſtancy of Men, when you loſt your Eldeſt 
Son. And again, when the lovely Charon left us For 
I remember, when the News was brought me of my 
Sons Death, as I was returning Home with fome 
Friends and Gueſts who accompanied me to my Houle, 
that when they beheld all "Things in Order, and ob-, 
ferved a profound Silence every where, (as they after 
wards declared to others) they thought no fuch Cale 
mity had happened, but that the Report wes falſe, $ 
diſcreetly had you ſettled the Aﬀairs of the Houſe, at 
that 'Fime when no ſmall Confuſion and Diſorder 
might have been expected. And yet you gave this 
Son ſuck your ſelf, and endured the lancing of your 
Breaſt, to prevent the ill Eftefts of a Contulion. The 
are Things worthy of a generous Woman, and one 
that loves her Children. Whereas, we ſee moſt other 
on to receive their Children in their Hands > 
y-things, with a Feminine Mirth and Jollity, 

afterwards, if they chance to die, they will drendh 
themſelves in the moſt vain and exceſſive Sorrow. Net 
that this is any Effect of their Love (for chat gentle 
Pathon aCts regularly and diſcreerly) but it father 

creds from a Deſire of Vaineglory, mix'd with a | 
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Xaural Aﬀettion, which renders their Mourning bar- 
wous, brutiſh and extravagant. Which Thing £{p 
new very well, when he tells the Story of Fupiter's 
ping to the Gods ; for, it ſeems, Grief alſo 
tale ber Demands, and it was granted that ſhe ſhould 
k honoured, but only by thoſe who were willing of 
teir own Accord to do it. And indeed, this is the 
Every Body brlt gives her free 

* rooted ſertled, and 


beir beſt Endeavors. "Therefore ſhe muſt be reſiſted 
x her firſt Approachy nor muſt we ſurrender the Fort 


vher by any exterior Signs, Whether of Apperel, or 
hwing the Hair, or any other ſuch like Symptoms 


« mournful Weakneſs z which bapoing daily, and 
rading us by with « kind of fooliſh Baſh- 


ues, {o the Mind, and 
her wok Screights car quite Acjeed and os 


ied with Grief, the poor timerous Wretch dare not 
tr merry, ar ſe the light; or cat and driok in Com- 
pay. This Inconvenience is accompanied by a Neg- 
x2 of the Body, Carckſnefs of Anointing and Ba- 
bing, with whatſoever clſc relates to the Elegancy of 
thman Life.. Whereas, on the contrary, the Soul, 
"hen it is diſordered, ought to receive Aid from the 
Vigor of a heakbful Body, For, the ſharpeſt Edge 
« the Souls Grief, is rebated and flack'd when the 
lady is in Tranquility and Eaſe, like the Sea in a 
Glm. But where, from au il! Courſe of Diet, the 
dy becomes dry and hot, fo tha: is cannot ſupply the 
wol with commodious and {{r,ne Spirits, but only 
freaths forth Melancholy Vapurs and Exhalations, 
Rich perpetually annoy her wich Grict and Sadnels ; 
terre it is dithcule for. a Nan (tho. never fo. willi 

td defirous) 10 reco*'cr the Trenquillity f bus Mod 
B b after 
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afrer ir has been diſtetbed with ſo many evil Aﬀeci. 
ons. Put, that which is moſt to be dreaded in thiszCafe, 
does not at all affrighren me, to wit, the Viſmof 


fooliſh Women, and their accompanying you in your 
Tears and Lamentations ; by which ey ug 

Grief, not ſuffering ir either of ir ſelf, or by fiep 
of others, to fade and vaniſh away. ' ' For, I am not 
ignorant how great a Combat you lately entred, when 
you affiſted the Sifter of Throng and ed the Wo 
men who came running in with horrid Cries and Ly- 
mentations, bringing Fewel as it were to her Paſſon. 
Afaredly, when Men fee their Neighbors Houſe @ 
Fire, every one contributes his utmoſt to quench it: 
but when they ſee the Mind inflamed with furiow 
Paſhon, they bring Fewel to nouriſh and enereaſe the 
Flame. When a Mar's Eye is in pain, he i n& ub 
fered ro touch ir, rho the Inflammation e him to 
TT, nor will they that are near him > with ir. But 
he who is gaul'd with Grief, fits and'expoles his D- 
ſtemper to every one, like Waters that all may poark 
in ; and fo that which at firſt ſeem'd a light liching, « 
trivial Smart, by much fretting and —a 
comes a great and almoſt incurable Diſcafe. 
know very well, that you will arm your ſelf againſt 
theſe Inconveniences, Moreover, | would have you 
endeavor to call often ro Mind that Time, when our 
Daughter was not as yet born to us; then we adi 
cauſe ro complain of Fortune. Then, joining that 
Time with this, argue thus with your ſelf, that we «c 
now in the fame Condition as then. Otherwiſe, dear 
Wife, we ſhall ſeem diſcontented at the Birth of 
little ans, if we own that our Circumſtances wer 
_ before her Birth. Bur the wo hang - 

ite, are by no means to be forgotten by us, but to 

numbree amergft our Bleſſings, in that they 
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an aprecable Pleaſure. Nor mult we eſteem a faall 
Good for a great Evil ; nor y complain as 
gilt Fortune, for what the has a6 given us, 
xcauſe ſhe has not added what we- wiſh'd for. Cer- 
aly, to ſpeak reverently of the Gods, and to bear our 
Lawith an even Mind, without acculmag Fortune always 
rings with jit @ fair Reward. Bur he who in ſuch a 
(aſe calls p Things to Mind, and turging his 
Troughts fram dark and melanchally Objetts, faxes 
bm 6n bright and chearful ones; he will euber quite 
anguiſh his Grief, or by allaying it with comrary 
Tatiments, will render it weak and feeble. For, as a 
ime brings Delight tothe Noſe, and arms it agaialt 
Scents ; fo, the Remembrance of Happineſs gives 
wellary Aſſiſtance in Adyerizty. 40 thoſe who avoid 
mthe Recalleftion of their Proſperity, nor com 
jan at all againſt Fortune, , which certainly would 
te becorne vs, - to.arcule our Lite, if like a Book ic 
wh but one little Blot in it, cho all the reſt. be fair 
ad clean, For you have ottentunes- heard, that true 
thppineG conſiſts in the right DiGnurles and Counſels 
#.the Mind, tending co its uwa cagſtant Eſtabliſhment ; 
od that the Changes of Forwune are of no great-Jm- 
mance to-the Felicity of our Life, - Bur yer, it we 
alt allo be governed by exterior things, - and with the 
unmon Sort.of Pegple have a Regard 40 Calualtigs, 
nd ſuffer any kind;of Men to-be: judges of our Hap» 
tack; however, do not you take notice of the Tears 
ad Moars of ſuch as viſit you at preſenr, condoling 
four M'$tortune ;, for, their 'T'ears.and Sighs &e: bur of 
Goutle. Buc gather, do you cealider how happy every 
neo? them eſtecqs- you, | for thiz Children you. have, 
ws thu you keep, and the Lite, you lead. - Fo it 
wuld be an il thing, white others covet your Fortunes 
Woh fullied with this Aitition, that-you (heuldex- 
Bb 2 claim 
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chim*againſt what you enjoy ; and not be- ſenſible from 
this Taſt of Afliftion how grateful you ought to be for 
the Happineſs which remains untouched. Or, like 
ſome, who colleCting all the DefeRive Verſes of Himer 


paſs'd over at the fame time ſo many excellent Pants of 
his Poems, fo ſhall we peeviſhly complain of and reckon 
up the Inconveniencies of our Life, neglefting at the 
ſame time promiſcuoufly the Benefits thereof ? Or, ſhall 
we ifnitate covetous and ſordid Miſers,who having heap 
r r much Riches, never enjoy” What they hare 
in but bewail it if it chance to be loſt ? 
But if you lament the Girl, becauſe ſhe died 
ied and without 


are wanted, and ſmall Benefits where they are en 
Burt ſo long as ſhe is gone to a Place where ſhe 
no Pain, ſhe has no need of our Grief. For, what 
Harm can befall us from her, when ſhe is free from all 
Hurt? And ſurely the Loſs of great Things abates is 


Grief, when it is come to this, that there i 
more Ground of Grief or Care © for them. 
Timoxcens Was 
had no K 
bght bur in ſuch ſmall Things, 
never was ſenſible of, nor © much as ance did enter 
moper Thagfay how can you fay it is taken from 

? 

As for what you hear others ſay, who perſwade the 
Vulgar, that the Soul when once freed from the Body 
ſafters no Inconvenience or Evil, nor is ſenſible at al 
I know that you are better grounded in the Do&trin® 
delivered down to us from our Anceſtors, as alſo in the 
Sacred Myſteries of Bacchus, than to believe ſuch Seo- 
vies ; for, the Religious Symbals are well non B 
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n the Chances and Events of this Life. ,, For, do nug 
think that Old Age, is therefore evil ſpoken of and 
bamed, becauſe it is accompanicd with Wrinkles, Gray- 
Hairs, and Weakneſs of Body: but this is the molt 
roublefome thing in Ol Age, that it ſtaineth and 
corrupterh the Soul with the Remembrance of Things 
relating to the Body, to which ſhe was too much ad- 
lifted ; thus it bendeth and boweth, retaining that 
Form which "it took of the Body. But that which is 
uke1 away in Youth, being more foft and craftable, 
hon returns to its native Vigor and Beauty juſt like 
Fire that is quenched, which it ic be forthwith kindle 
un, ſparkles and burns out immediately, 


41 ſoon 41 t're w take our Breath, 
Tiere good to paſs the Gates of Death, 


tefore tov great a Love of bodily and carthly Thiggs 
te engendred in theSoul, and it ſoft and tender 
by beg uſed to the Body, and asic were by Charms 
and Potjons with it. Bur, the Truth of 
'his will appear in the Laws and Traditions received 
from our Anceſtors : for, when any Children dye, o© 
libations nor Sacrifices are made for them, nor any 
"der of thoſe Ceremonies which are woat to be per- 
brmed for the Dead. For, Infants have no part of 
hanh or Earthly Aﬀetions. Nor do they hover or 
any abou their Sepulqpres or Monuments, when 
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try teaches us otherwiſe, and it is an rar. 
not to believe what our Laws and 'Fraditions affert, 
"That the Souls of Infants paſs immediately into a bet- 
ter and more Divine State,” Wherefore, fince it is fafer 
10 give Credit to our Traditions, than to call them in 
Queſtiong let us >mply with the Cuſtom in outward 
and publick Behaviour ; and let our Interiour, be more 
unpolluted, gure and holy, 
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(f the three forts of Government, Monar- 
- chy, Democracy, Oligarchy. 


Tranſlated out of the Greek by R. Smith M, A. 


LK.7.3 


A I was conſidering wich my Gif to bring 


forth and ro the Judgment of this Wogr 

thy Company the Diſcqurſe, 1 held jeltercay 

, in your Preſence, mechoughts, 1 heard Poſity 

cal Verrue, 1 know not in tte Iilufion of a 
Dream, or in 2 true apd real-Vifion, ſay thus rome: 


A golden Ground is laid for ſacred Sony:. 


- have alceady Jaid the Foundation of the Difourk 
perſwading and exhorting perſons to concern Hem- 
leives in ek the Aﬀairs, of the Cammonwes), 
and now we. proceed to build upon it the Doxtrin, 
which is due after ſuch av Exbortatian. For after a 
Man has receiv'd- an Admonitiuo and Exhorration ra 
tal in che Affairs of the State, there ought goulequees 
y Bb 4 x 
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ly to be given him Precepts of Government, fdloy. 
ing and obſerving which, he may, as much as ths pol. 
d:ble for a Man to do, profit the Public, and in the 
mean time honeſtly prolecyge his own Aﬀeirs with 
ſuch Safety ad Honor, as ſhall be meer tor bim. 
There is t::{t then pne Point yo be diſcoury'd, which, 
As it is prececcat to'what we have hereafter to ſay, for 
depends on what we have already ſaid before. Now 
this is, what ſort of Polacy and Government 1s beſt : for 
as there are many Sorts of Lives in panicular Me, 
Jo alſo are there in People and States; and the Life of 
# Pcopie or Styte is its Policy and Government, Tis 
dr xlts 224 neceſſary to declare, which is the beſt, that x 
Stateſman may chooſe ir from among the reſt, or, it 
that is impoſſible tor him to do, he may at lealt take 
that, which has the neareſt Reſemblance to the beſt. 
Now there is one + Signitication of this Word Poli, 
which imports as much as Burgeſs ſbip, that is a Parti 
_—_ in the Rights and Priviledges, belonging toa 
Town, City, or Borough: as when we ay, that the 
Megarians by an Edict of their City preſented Alexandr 
the Great with rheit Policy, ghat is, their Burge foy, 
and that, Alexander laughing at the Offer they 
him of it, they anſwer'd him, that they had never de- 
creed that Honor to any but Hereulez, and now to bun» 
ſelf. This he wondring'to hear, accepted their Pre- 
lent, thinking it honorable, inaſmuch as it was rate. © ; 
The Life alfo of a political Perſon, who is concern'd I | 
in the Government ot the Commonweal, is call'd Pelir, MW | 
s when we praiſe -the Policy of Pericles or Bo, fl 
that is, the menner” of their Government, and on 
the contrary, blame that of Fiyperbolus and Cieon, Some 
moreover there are, who call a great and 
Attion, perform'd ii the Adminittration of the Com- 
monweal, a Policy, ſuch as is the Diſtribution of Money, 
it: Suppreſſwg of a War, the Introduftion ot _=_ 
[9 W-, notab!; 


Vol. V. Mmarcly, Democracy, and Oligerchn =y77 
notable Qecree,worthy to be kepr in perpetual Memory. 
la which Signification 'tis a common manner of ſpeak- 
ng to fay, This Men to day has done « Policy, if he has 
peradventure effeted ſome remarkable Matter in the 
Gorernment of the Seate. cen 

Beſides all theſe Significations there is yet another, 
that is, the Order and State by which a Commonweal 
1» govern'd, and by which Aﬀairs are manag'd and ad- 
miniſtred. According to which we fay, that there are 
three forts of Policy, or publick Government, to wit, 
Mnerchy, which is Regality or Kingſhip; Oligerchy, 
ls WW which is the Government by Peers and Nobles ; and 
t 2 WY Democracy, which is a popular, or, as we termir, « free 
it WH Sate.Now all theſe are mention'd by Heredorw in his third 
ike WY Book, where he compares them one with another. 
And theſe ſeem ro be the moſt general of all : torthat 
al other Sorts are, as it were, the Depravation or Cor- 
ruption of theſe, eicher by Defe&, or Exceſs, as it is 
nthg firſt Conſonances of Muſick; when the Strings 
ae either too ſtreighr or too ſlack. 

Now theſe Three Sorts of Government have been 
dtribured amongſt the Nations, that have had the 
greateſt Empire, or greater than any other. Thus the 
Prifiens enjoy'd Regality or Kingſhip, becaule theic 
King had full and abfolute Power in all things, withour 
being lyable to render an Account to any one. The 
Spertens had a Council, conſiſting of a ſmall Number, 
and thoſe the beſt and moſt con{iderable Perſons in the 
Lity, who difpatcht all Aﬀairs. "The Arbenians maio- 
ain'd popular Government, free and exempt from any 
other Mixture, In which Adminiſtration when therc 
ve any Faults, thtir Franſgreffions and Exorbitancies 
we ſty1'd Tyrannies, Oppretiions of the r, un- 
bridled Licerviouſne( of the Multitude. "That is, wher; 
ihe Prince, who has the Royalty, permits himſelf to 
Mroge whom ever he vleaſss, and wil not ſuffer any 
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Remonſlrance to be made him concerning it, he be- 
comes a Tyrant: When a few Lords or Senators, in 
whoſe Hands the Governm:eat s, arrive at that Arro- 
gance as to contemn all others, they turn Opprefſors: 
And when a popular State breaks forth into Diſabe- 
dience and Levelling, i runs into Anarchy and un- 
meaſurable Liberty: and in a word, all of them toge- 
ther will be Raſhnefs and Folly. 

Even then as a skilful Mulician will make uſeof all 
forts of Inſtruments, and play on every one of them, 
accommodating himſelf in fuch manner, as its Quality 
can bear, and as ſhall be fit to make it yield the ſweet- 
eſt Soundy but yet, if he will follow Plato's Counſel, 
he will lay-aſide Fiddles, many ſtring'd Virginals, Pſa 
teries, and Harps, preferring before all other the Lute 
and Baendore, In like manner, an able Stateſman will 
dextrouſly manage the Laconick, and Lycurgian Seignory, 
or Oligarchy, fitting and accommodating his Compani 
ons, who are of equal Authority with him, and by 
little and little drawing and reducing them to be ma- 
nag'd by himſelf: he will alſo carry himſelf diſcreetly 
ifi-x Popular State, as if he had to deal with an laſtry 
ment of many and differently ſounding Strings, one 
while letting down and remitting ſome things, and « 
gain exrending others, as he ſhall ſee his Opportunity, 
and find it moſt convenient for the Government, to 
which he will vigorouſly apply himſelf, well knowing, 
when and how he ought to reſiſt and contradict ; but 
yet, if he might be icted ro make his Choice from 
among(t all forts EE as from ſo many 
Muſical lIoſtruments,he would not,if Plato's Advice might 
be taken, chooſe any other but Monarchy, or Regal 
Authority, as being that, which is indeed only able to 
ſupport that moſt perfect and moſt lofry Note of Ver 
tue, without ſuffering him, either by Force, or by 
Grace and Favor, to frame himſclf for onmy 
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od Gain. For all other forts of Government, do in a 
manner as much rule a Stateſman, as he does them, 
20 leſs carrying him, than they are carry'd by him; 
fralmuch as he has no certain Power over thoſe, from 
whom he has his AdtÞibri'y; but; is very often con- 
train'd ro cry out in theſe Words of the Poet E{cbylus, 
which King Demerriys, firnam'd the Town-taker, often 
iledg'd againft Forte, after he bad loſt his King- 
tom ; 


Theu mad ſt me firſt, and now undoeſt me quite. 


 Plurarch's Morals : 
Vol. V. 
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Whether the Athenians were more renown d 
for their Warlike Atchievements, or for 
thew Learning. 


Tranſlated out of the Greek, by the ſame Hend, 


LHeſe things he ri ghtly ſpoke to the Commanden 
that accompany pf him, to whom he open'd the 


way for future Performances, while he ex- 
pell'd the Barbarians, and reſtor'd Greece to her 
Ancient Ro And the ſame thing may be faid to 
thoſe that magnify themſelves for their Writings. For 
if there were none to a, there would be none to write. 
Take away the Political Government of Pericles, and 
the Naval Trophies of Forunio at Rium, and the brave 
Atchievements of Nicias at Cythera, Meg are and Corinth, 
Demeſthenei's Pyluam, and the four hundred Captiva 
taken by Cleo, Tolmiss fayling round the Pelepoaneſu, 
and Myrouds vanquiſhing the. Beveians in the Vine 
yards, and you Murder Thucydades, Take _—_ w 
youthful Braveries of Alcibiades in the Heleſp 
Jhraylus ncar Lerbuy and the Diflolution ___ Cor 
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dy by Ther amenes, Thr aſpbulus,and Archippus,an 
9 that from Phyls ventur'd to attack the 
Tyranny, and Conow again enforcing Athens to take the 
Sea, and then there's an end of Crarippss. For as for 
was his own Hiſtorian,relating how he lead 
ind govern'd the Army under his Command, and The- 
niſtegenes the Syracufien wrote the ſame Story over a» 
gain, dedicating the Honour of his Writing to ano- 
ther, that writing of higſelf as of another he mighc 
gain the more Credit : Bur all the other Hiſtorians, as 
the Clinodemi, Dyuls, Philocherus, Philarchus, were but 
the Ators of other Mens Amoxr:s, as of fo many Plays, 
vhile they compil'd the Afts of Kings and great Gene- 
ns, and thruſting themſelves into the Memory of their 
Fane, partake of a kind of Luſtre and Light from 
them. For there is a certain» ſhadow of Glory which 
reflects from thoſe that a&t to thoſe that write, while 
the Aftions of another appear in the Diſcourſe as in 
a Mirrow. © 
But this City was the Mother and charitable Nurſe 
of many other Arts and Sciences, ſome of which ſte 
frſt invented and illuſtrated ; ro others ſhe gave both 
Eficacy, Honour,and Increaſe : More efpecially to her 
» Painting bebolding for its firſt Invention and the Per- 
leftion ro which it -has attain'd. For A4polloderur the 
Painter, who was the firſt that invented the heightning 
and ſofrning of Shadows, was an Athenian. Over 
whoſe Works there. #s this Inſcription, © 


"Tis no bard thing to reprebend me, 
But let the Men that blame me, mend me. 


Tarn for Eapbrenor, Niksar, Aſchepiodorns, and Pleſt eneln: 
the Brother of Phidie,ſome of them painted the ViQories, 
hers the Battles of Great Generals, and me of them 
ie Hers's themſelves. Thus Eupbrezer, comparing his 
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Whether the Athenians were VoLY; 
own Theſeus with another drawn by Parbeſin, faid that 
Parrbafius's Theſens ext Roſes, but his fed upon [Beef 
For indeed Parrhaſim's Piece was fomewhat ſofrly and 
Heminarely painted, and perhaps ir might be ſomething 
lice the Original. But he that beheld Explraye's 
Theſens, might well fay, 


28. 


Who's Here, the brave and bold Freehthev': Sen 
Whom Pallas bred, and cherifÞi*4 as lier own? 


Eupbranor alſo painted rhe Battle of Mantine« fooght 
by\the Cavalry betwyen the Lacedeniotiians and Epans- 
nondas, "The Story was thus. 'I'he Thehur: Epaminondas, 
pufit up with his Victory at Le1i#re, 'and deſigning to 
mulr and trample over falling $par:4, and the Glory 
of that City, with an Army ot Seventy Thouſind 
Men, invaded and laid walte the Lacedemwien Ter 
tory, ſtirr'd up the Neighbouring Cities to revolr, and 
not far from Mantinea provok'd the Spartans 0 Batle ; 
bat they neither being willing, nor mdeed dating to 
thcounter him, being in expeCtations'of a reiniorcement 
from Athens, Epaminentts diflodg'd in-the niche 1:2, 
and with all rhe. Secreſy imaginable fe mo the Lacs 
demonian Territory ; and mits'd bur "Wirtle af "raking 
Sparta it ſelf being deſtitute of "Men ro defend it, had 
notthe Allies of the Lxcedernoniens ana halt to irs Relief, 
Thereupon Epaminondss made n ſhew as if he would 
again retg@n tv ſpoyling and hying walt the Country; 
and by this means deceiving and amuling his Enewes, 
lie rareats out af Laconia by Nuh, nad with fwitt 
Marches corging upon the Manimeers unexpectedly, at 
Whit time they were dei:derating to ſend Relief to 
Sparta, preſently Commanded the Tiebens ro prepare 
'0 ſtorm the Towr. Az form, *the Thebans, ho 
Lad 2 great Conceit of their Warltke Furnirure, 

ltetr ſeveral Poſts and Legal to, ſurround the COuy- 
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ffdthe whole City with dreadful Outcries and Hurly- 
barly, as being neither able to withſtand ſuch a Torrens 
of armed Men ready ro ruſh in upon them, nor having 
1ny hopes of Swecor. | 
Bur at the fame time and by good Fortune, the A- 
tens came down from the Hills into the Plains of 
Mortines, ot knowing any thing of the Critical Mo» 
ment that requir d more haſte, but marching lei- 
. Howeverſo ſoon as they were inform'd 
of the danger of their Allies by one that ſcouted our 
from the reſt, tho but few in reſpe&t of the number of 
their Eneraies, fingie of themſelves, and tir'd with 
their March ; yet they preſently drew up into Batralia, 
and the Cavalry charging up to the very Gates of Man- 
wee, there happen'd a terrible Battle between the Horſe 
om both ſides, wherein the Arbeniaws got the berter ; 
md Oo fav'd Maexines out of Epariinmds's Hands. 
This Contlift was pazated by Exphreacr, and you fee 
n the Picture with what ſtrengrh, what fury and 
rigor they fought. - And yet I do not believe that ayy 
one will compare the | Judgment of the Painter with 
that of the General; or wauld endure that any one 
ſhould prefer the P:2wre before che Trephic, or the imi- 
ation before the Trath it ſelf. Though indeed, $4 
moxides calls Painting filent Poerry, - and Poetry, 
Senking Painting, For thoſe AQtions which Painters 
ſet torth as they were doing, thoſe Hi relates as 
they were dane. And what the one ſets forth in Colours 
and Figures, the other relates in Words and Serzences; 
only chey differ in the Materials and manner of Im» 
tatwn. However both aim at the ſime end, andihe 
8s «ccompred the beſt Hiſtorian who can awke the mob 
wely Deſcrigtions both of Pcrſons and Patdioas. Theres 
fore Thaucrdides always wirives at this Perfpicuity,: 5 
mikerbe Hearer as it were a SpeCtator, and to incul- 
Cate 


}8% Whether the Atheriians were ©  VoLY; 
own Theſeus with another drawn by Parbeſins, faid' that 
Parrbafins's Theſens ext Roſes, but his fed upon 'Beef 
For indeed Parrhaſun's Piece was fomewhat (oftly and 
cFerminately painted, and perhapsir might be ſomething 
like the Original. But he that beheld Exptroye'y 
Theſers, might well fay, 


Who's Here, the brave and bold Freehthev's Sen 
Whom Pallas bred, and cherifÞ4 as lier own? 


Eupbranor alfo painted the Battle of Manvines fought 
by«the Cavalry betwyen the Lacedeniotiions and Epans 
nontlas, "The Story was thus. Ihe Thehur: Epaminondas, 
pufit up with his Victory at Lei#re, 'and deſigning to 
mfulr and trample o7er falling Spar:4, and the Glory 
of that City, with an Army ot Seventy "Thouſind 
Men, invaded and laid walle the Lacedemmian Ter 
rory, ſtirr'd up the Neighbouring Cities to revoir, and 
nor far from Mantmea provak'd the Spartans ro Battle ; 
bar they neither being willing, nor deed dating to 
t6counter him, being in expectations of a reintorcement 
from Athens, 'Epantinentls diſlodg'd in-the night nite, 
and with all rhe. Secreſy imaginable fe} into the Lacs 
demonian Tertitory ; and mits'd bur "Wntle of "raking 
Sparta it ſe!f being deſtitute of "Men ro defend it, "had 
notthe Allies of the Lacedernonians onal halt to irs Reliet, 
Thereupon Epamineudss made n ſhew as if he would 
again retgn tv ſpoyling and hying walt the Country, 
and by this means deceiving and amuſing his Eneaves 
Le retreats out af Laconia by Night,” and with fwitt 
Marches corging upon the Manmeens unexpected.y, at 
What time they were del:herating to ſend Relief to 
Sparta, preſently Commanded the Ticbens ro prepare 
10 ſtorm the Towr. Az form, +the Thebans, ho 
Lad 2 great Conceit of their Warltke Furniture, 

lactr leveral Puſts and began to, furround the Oly+ 
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'4the whole Ciry with dreadfal Outcries and Hurly- 
barly, as being neither able to withſtand ſuch a Torrent 
of armed Men ready ro ruſh in upon them, nor having 
iy hopes of Swecor. | 
But at the fame time and by good Fortune, the A- 
tenizns care down from the Hills into the Plains of 
Montines, got knowing any thing of the Critical Mo» 
ment that requir'd more haſte, but marching lei- 
. However fo ſoon as they were inform'd 
of te of their Allies by one that ſcouted our 
from the reſt, tho but few in reſpe&t of the number of 
their Eneraies, fingie of themſelves, and tir'd with 
their March ; yet they preſently drew up into Batrglia, 
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were 
they were dane. And what the one ſets forth in Colours 


s «ccompred the beſt Hiſtorian who can make the mob 
lively Deſcrigtions both of Perſons and Patfioas. Theres 
fore Thacxdides always witives at this Perſpicuity,r 10 
mikethe Hearer as it were a Sp«Ctator, and to incul- 
Cate 


$84 Wether the Athenians were VeLy: 
cate the fame Paſſions and- Perturbations of Mind ints 
his Readers, as they were in, that beheld the Cauſe of 
thoſe Eflefts. For Demoſthenes embartelling the Arhe- 
niens near the Rocky-ſhoar of Pyle, Brafide: haſtaing 
the Pilot to put out tro Sea; then going to the Row- 
efy-ſeats, wounded, fainting, and leaning on that part 
of the Veſſel where the Oars cou'd not trouble him ; 
che Land-Fight of the Spartan from the Sea, and the 
Sea-Engagement of the Athenians from the Land ; then 
again in the Sicilian-War, both as Land-Fight and Sea- 
Engagement, ſo Fought that neither had the better ; 
all theſe things are fo lively and ſenhibly deſcrib'd, tha WM" 
che Reader feels almoſt the ſarme Motions and Con» W® 
tentions of the Body, as if he had been preſent and WI" 
beheld the Attions themſelves. So that if we may not Wl 
compare Painters with Generals,ncither muſt we equal 
Hiſtorians to rhem. 


Py 


But moſt report, that Eucles running Armed with his 
Wounds reeking fromthe Fight, and falling w 
the Door into'the firſt Houſe he mer, expir'd with 

theſe Words in his Mouth, God ſave ye; we are well Now 
this Man brought the News himſelf of the fuccels of 8 
Fight wherein he was preſent ia Perſon. But ſuppoſe 
that any of the Goarkeepers or 'Herds-men had beheld 
the Combat from ſome High-hill, ar a diſtance, and 
ſeeing the ſucceſs of that great Atcheivment, and gres 
ter than by Words can be expreſt, ſhould have come 
to the City, without any Wound or Blood about him, 
and ſhould have claim'd the Honours done to Cynegyrs, 
Calimacbur, and Polyzetns, for giving an Accompt of 
_— a by, their Bravery, and Deaths, _— 

not have t he kim Impudent qpove 
dence it RP Sec hes the Lacedemonians gave be 
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lgerthat brought the News of the Viſtoryat Mantines, 
» other reward, then g quan- 


#7 of Vittuals from the ® Phi- * * Place where the 


lan, But Hiſtorians are, as 4emonianr banqueted in 
_— — public with great Parci- 
{vere, well voic'd Relators of mony and Frugality. 


&+ Aftions of Great Men,who 

{ Grace and Beauty, and Dint of wit to their Re- 
wions, and to whom they that firſt light upon them 
wd read them, are indebted for their plealing Tydings. 
ind being read, they are applauded for tranſmitting 
»Poſterity the Actions of thoſe that do bravely, For 
Words do Bot make Aftions, though we give them 
i Hearing. . Bur there is a certain Grace and Glory 
ate Compiling Part when it reſembles the Grandeur 
4 the Actions themſelves. According to that of Homer, 


I 
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tnd many Falfities he did unfold 
That leek'd like Truths, ſo ſmoothly were they told, 


' 

ts reported alſo, that when one cf his Familiar 
inends ſhou!d ſay to Menander, The Feaſts of Bacchus 
 & hand, and thou haſt made ne'er a Comedy, he made 
n this Anſwer, by all the Gods | have made a Co- 
redy, for 1 have laid my Plot; and there remains on- 
#9 make the, Verſes and Meaſures to it. .,So that 
te Poets themſelves believe the Actions ro be more 
«ary then the Words, and the grit things to be 
" ed. - Corinna likewiſe, when Pinder was but a 
lug Man, and made too daring a ufe of his Elo- 
ny; gave him this Admonition, that he was no 

for that he never compos'd any fables, which 
wthe cheifeſt Ofhice of Poetry. In regard that Elo- 
Wn, Figures, Metaphors, Songy, and Meaſures were 
"rented to give {ſweetneſs to "Things. Which Ad- 
Whitman Pindar lying up in his Mind, wrote a certain 
ve which thus begins, 
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Shall I I[menug Sing, «+ * | uT 

Or Melia, that from Spindle: all of Gold J 
Her twiſted Tarn unwinds, 40 

Or Cadmus that moſt ancient King, Tng 
Or elſe the ſacred Race of Spartans Bold, od c 
Or Hercules that far im Strength tranſcend:. me 


Which when he ſhew'd to Corinna, with a finile, when 
you ſow, faid ſhe, you muſt ſcatter the Seed with your 
hand, not empty the whole Sack at once. And indeed 
we find that Pindar intermixes in his Poetic Number 
a Colle&tion =—_ forts of Fables. Fri that 
employs it felt in Mythology is a Plato likewi 
For a Fable is the Relation of Ee Soy reſembling 
Truth ; and therefore very remote from real A&> 
ons; for relation is the Image of Adtion, as Fable » 
the Image of Relation. And therefore they that feign 
Adtions, are as different from Hiſtorians, as they that 
ſpeak differ frotn thoſe that at. + 

Athens therefore never bred up any troe Anilt in 
Poetry or Lyric Verſe. For Cneflas was 4 
writer of Dithyrambics : A Perſon of mean 
and of norepute ; and being jeer'd and derided by 
Comedians, prov'd very nw awe in the Purſuit of 
Fame. 

Now for the Idramatic Poets, ſome of them —_— 
on Comedy to be fo ignoble, and troubleſom, rhat 
Areopagites publiſh'd a Law that no Man ſhould make 
any Comedies. - But Tragedy flouriſh'd, and was cry 
up, md with wonder and diratce bed end hue 
by all People in thoſe deceiving - 
bles and the diſplay of +.» Nu Paſſpns ; whereby, 
Gorgias ſays, be that deceiv'd, was more juſt thenthe 
Deceiver ; and he that was deceiv'd, wiſer then be 
who was deceivd. He that deceiv'd was 
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Lau it was no more then what he todo : 
id he that was deceiv'd was wiſer ; for that he mult 
++ Man of no Sence, that is not taken with the (weet- 
of Words, = yer what Benefit did thoſe fine 
i procure the Athenians ? But the ſhrewdaeſs 
en PE Themiſtocle: wall'd the City ; the In» 
kfry of Pericles adorn'd their Arſeral, and Cimon ads 
we'd them to command their Neighbors. But as for 
i Wiſdom of Euripides, the Eloquence of Sophecles, 
i Lofty Stile of Eſchylus, what calamity did they 
mr: from the City 2 Or what renown or Fame did 
ke bring to the Athenians ? 1s it firting that Dramatic 
kems ſhould be compar'd with Trophies, or Schola« 
bc - o wer with Noble Atcheivments? Would ye 
UE introduce the Men themſelves carryi 
ﬀfore them the Marks atnd Signals of their own Att 
x, permitring them double entrance like Actors 
yon the Stage ? Bur then ir would be requiſite that 
ie Poets ſhould go before them, Gaying and Ginging, 
1 Panegyric, Gentlemen, Curious Words, give way to us 
thcever be be that underſtands not Encomiums of this 
\gure, that has not a pure T that never | 
be Orgies of the High-born Muſes, nor ever ofhci 

* the Bacchanals of the Bull devouring Deity. And then 
fere muſt be Scenes, and Vizards, and Altars and 
Verſatil Machines. There muſt be alſo the Tragedy- 
Atorsthe Nicoſtrati,Calipide, Mneſciſci, Theodori,Pols, the 
Dreſſers, and Sedan-men of Tragedy, like thoſe of ſome 
anpruouſly apparel''d Lady, or rather like the Painters, 
vuiders,and Colourers of Srarues ; rogether witha coſtly 
paration of Veſſels, Vizards, Purple-Coats, and Ma- 
ges, atrendeg by an unruly Rabble of Dancers and 
ord: ; which a Lacedemonian once beholding, noc 
aproperly faid he, how ſtrangely are rhe py ces 
nitaken, conſuming ſo much coſt and labour upon 
Ridiculous Trifes : that is to ſay, waſting.the Expen- 
Cc cen 
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Ces of Navies, and Victualing whole Armies upon the 
Stage. For if you compute the coſt of thoſe Dramuic 
Preparations,you will find that the Achenians ſpent more 
upon their Bacch.e, Oidipode, Antigner, Medear, and 
Eleftrar, then in their Wars againſt the Boboia 
for Liberty, and extending their Empire. For thei 
Generals oft-times led forth the Souldiers to Battle 
commanding them only to make Proviſion of ſuc 
Focd, as needed not the tedious preparation of Fur. 
And indeed their Admirat and Captaini of their Shi 
went a Board without any other Proviſion then Me 
Onyons and Cheeſe, Whereas the Maſters of the 
Chorus's, feeding their Dancers with Ecles, Lettice, the 
Kernels of Garlic, and Marrow, feaſted for a a long 
time, exerciſmg their Voices and plealing their Palais 
by tufn*s. And as for theſe if they were 0 bme, 
ir was their misfortune to be contemn'd and hiſt'd 
And for the Victors, there was neither Trigps, nc 
conſecrated Ornament of Viftory, as Demetrius calls) 
but a lite prolong'd among Cables, and an empty Houle 
for a Tomb. For this is the Tribute of Poetry, and 
thers is nothing more ſplendid to be expectedtrom it. 
Now then let us conlider the. Great Generals gong 
thither, 10 whom fo ſoon as they pals by us, we mul 
rife vp and pay our Salutations, eſpecially thoſe 
L eing never Famous for any great Aftion Military « 
Civil, were'never furniſhed with daring boldneſs, nc 
expericrce in ſuch Enterpriſes, nor initiated by Ut 
band of Miltiages thgt overthrew the Medes, or Them 
ſtecles that vanquiſh d the Perſians. This is the Mart 
al-gang, oombating ſometimes with Phalenxe: bf 
Land, and engaging with Navies by Sea, anc 
with the ſpoites of both. Give ear Enys, the Daughte! 
ot War, to thi: ſame Prologue of Swords and 5pears 
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tjlen to death, when for your Conntry vow'd, 
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tpeminondas (aid, for your Country, your Sepulchers, 
- your Alrars throwing your ſelves into moſt Noble 
[lufrious Combats. The Vidctors of which me- 
as ] fee approaching toward me, not dragging 
xr them a Goat or Oxe for a reward, nor crown'd 
ir With lvy, and ſmelling of the Dreggs of Wine. But 
le While Cities, Iſlands, Continents, and Colonies well 
xhWepied are their rewards, being ſurrounded with 
re. Mſophies and Spoils of all forts. Whoſe Statues and 

ing nbols of Honor are * Par- 
, 2a hundred PP * A Promontory ſhouting 

$ 


: K, into the Black-Sea, where + 
kmpth, South- walls, Roa ſtood a Chapel dedi. 


ff Sips, the Paſs of Therms- cated to fume Virgh 
v4 the Cherſoneſus and Amphiz Godhead, and Bb. 
Marathon diſplays the ſome ViRtory thereabout 
ory of Miltiader, and $4 Otain d, 
the Glory of Themſtocles, 
rouophing over the Ruins of a thouſand Veſſels. The 
cM \ctory of Conon brings away the Phenician Galleys 
 Eurymedon. And the Victory of Cleo and Demr/ſthenes 
gs away the ſheild of Brafides, and his Caprtives 
diers in Chains from Sphaftrie. The Vittory of 
and Thrgſebulus Walls the City, and brings the 
ti rople back ar liberty, from Ply/s. The Vitory of 
of hader nere Sicaly, reſtores the languiſhing condition 
# the City ; and Greese be Imis rais'd again by 
Victories of Nelews Androcius, in Ly and 
fois. If you ask what benefit every ene of the reſt 
mur'd to the City ; one will anſwer Lesbor, another 
aw; another Cyprus, another the Pontus Euxinut, ano- 
tr five hundred Galleys with three banks of Oars, 
axher ten thouſand Tallents, the rewards of Fame and 
ies won. For theſe Victories the Ciryoblerves Public 
kniverlary Feſtivals ; for theſe Viftories ſhe Sacritices to 
Gods ; not for the Vidtories of E/clylus and Sopho- 
ro Ciges ces 


ore 
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cles ; nor becauſe Carcinus lay with Arrape, or becar 
Aftzdamas was tamiliar with Hefor. But uponthe (ax 
of Auguſt even to this day, the Athenians Celebrate 
2 Feſtival in memory of the Fight at Marathen. Upc 
the {ixteenth of the ſame Month 'the Conduit 
Wine in remembrance of the naval Vi won | 
Chabrias near Naxos. Upon the twelfth they Mar 
giving-Sacrifces. for the recovery of their liberty. Fe 
upon that day they return'd back fram Plyle. 
third of the ſame Month they won the Battle of P/ 
#4. The {ixteenth of March was conſecrated to Dis 
+ the Moon appear'd in the Full to the Greeks Vidtoric 
at Salamiz. Thetwelfrh of May was made facred by ih 
Battle of Mantinea, wherein the Atbenit#ns, when thei 
Confederates were routed and fled, alone by themſelve 
obtain'd the Viftory, and "Triumph over their Victe 
Tious Enemies, ſuch Actions as theſe procur'd Hon: 
and Veneration and Grandeur to the City For the 
Ads it was that Pinder call'd Athens the Support « 
Greece not becauſe the Greeks were aggrandiz'd by ut 
'Tragedies of Phynichus and Theſpis ; but becauſe us | 
ſays, near Artimiſaom the Athenian Y outh the firſt Four 
dation of their Freedom lay'd ; and afterwards fu 
xt upon the Adamantin Pillars of Salamis, Mycale 
Places, multiply'd their felicity ro others, But as for 
the Writings of the Pocyprhey arc meer baubles. Bu 
Rhetoricians and Orators indeed have ogy, 
them that renders them in ſome meaſure bt © 
be compar'd with great Captains. For which rea. 
Aſchine; deriding Demoſthenes is reported to have ws 
of him, that he had commenc'd a Suit bervee! 
Oratory and the Art of conduRting an Am) 
But for all that, do you think it proper wo 
Plataic Oration of Hyperidez, to the ViRtory of 4njfid 
or the Oration of Lyfe: againſt the thirty Tyrants, ' 
the Aer of Thrafbuky and \@chier that putinent 
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bath; Or that of Aſchines againlt Timarchus for 
flaring, before the releiving of Byzantizom by Phe- 
an, by which he prevented the Sons of the Contede- 
ates from being the Scorn and Deriſion of the Mace- 
ia; Or ſhall we compare the Oration of Demo- 
flmes concerning a Crown before the public Crowns 
rhich he receiv'd for ſetting Greece at Liberty, where- 
a the Rherorician has behav'd himſelt moi fplendidly 
ad learnedly ſwearing by the Progenitors of thoſe 
tat ventur'd their Lives at Margthon for the Liberty of 
Guece, rather than by thole that inſtrufted Youth in 
be Schools ; among which were Iſccrates, Antipbontes, 
ud the I/#s, All which the City buried at the Ex- 
ences of the Publick, honouring the Sacred Relicks 
& their Bodies, and tranſlating thoſe renowned Hero's 
no the number of the Gods ; and by theſe it was thar 
the Orator choſe to ſwear; tho he could nat follow 
their Example. * Jocrares alſo was wont to fay, that they 
who ventur'd their Lives at Marathon, tought as if 
they had been inſpir'd with other Souls then their own; 
ud extolling their daring Baldnes and Contempt of 
Life, to one that ask'd him being at that time very aged, 
tw be did? As well, faid he, as qne who being now abuve 
Fourſcore Years Old,c{tcems Death to be the beſt of Evils, 
For neither did he ſpend his Yearsin whetting his Sword, 
n grinding and ſbarpning his Sphear, H ſcouring and 
ihing his Helmet; in commanding Navies and 
Armies, but in knitting and joyning together Oppo- 
lxes, Adequates, and like Cales, and ſmoothing and 
adapting of Periods and Sentences; only that he did 
bot make uſe of Files, Plainers, or Chizzels. How 
would that Man have been affrighted at the clattering 
of Weapons, or the routing of a Pha/anx, who was 
lo afraid of ſuffering one Vowel to claſh with another, 
a to pronounce a Word where the Syllables were un- 
even. Melejedes, the very next day after the Battle of 
Cca4 Marathon, 
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Marathon, return'd a Vitor to the City with his Army. 
And Pericles having ſubdu'd the Soniaw in Nine 
Months, derided Agamenmen that was Ten Years tx- 
king of Troy, But Iſocrates was no leſs then three O. 


lympiads (or fifteen Years) in writing a yric, in 
all which time he had neither been = 
Embaſlador, neither builr a City, nor been an Attniral ; 
notwithſtanding the many Wars that harrafid 
Greece within that time. But while Timorbew freed 
Enbe« from Slavery, while Chabrias vanquiſh'd the Ene- 
my near Naxu:,while Iphicrazes defeated and cut to pieces 
a whole Battalion of the Lacedemanians ; at what time 
the Athenians having ſhak'n off the Spartan Yoke, {et 
the reſt of Greece at Liberty ; with as ample Privi- 
ledges to give their Voices in the general Aſſemblies 
of the whole Nation, as they had themſelves, be 
ſits poring at hone in his Study, feeking out proper 
Phraſes and choice Words for his Oration; during 
which time Pericles had erefted ſtately Porticocs, and 
the goudly Temple Hecatonpedes, Tho the Comic 
Poet Cratinus, ſeerns to deride even Pericles: himlelf, 
as one that was none of the quickeſt where he ſays, 
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In ord: the Mighty Pericles 
Has raii'd us up a Wal 
But "tz « Wall in only Words 

' For we ſee none at dll. 


Conſider now the poor Spirit-of this great Orator, 
who ſpent the ninth part of his Life in compiling one 
fingle Oraticon. Bur to ſay no more of him, is it ma 
tional to compare the Harangues of Demeſtbenes, as he 
Was an Orator, with the Martial 'Exploits of Dems 
fibenes, when a great Leader, For gthat which 
he made to ſet forth the inconſiderate folly of Con, 
with the Trophies which himſelf erected before BY. 
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Or his Declamation againſt Amathufius, concerning 
Liner, with the noble Service which he perform'd in 
reducing the Lacedemonians to Slavery. Neither can 
t be faid, becauſe he compos'd an Oration for grant- 
ng the Freedom of Achens to all that came to inhabit 
there, that he therefore deſerv'd as much honour as 
Aleibiades, who made one People of the Mntmaaend 
Ela, and joyn'd them Confederates with the 4 
o againſt the Lacedemonians, And yet we'm 

knowledge that the public Orations of Demoſtbenes te. 
ferve Applauſe, and particularly his Philippics, in which 
be bravely encourages the Athenians ro take Arms, and 
exols the Enterprize of Leprines, 
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Plutarch's Morals : 
Vol. V. | 


Againſt running in Debt, or taking up 
Money upon Uſury. 


Tranſlated ont of the Greek by the ſame Hand, 


LATO in bis Laws its not any one to go 

and draw Water his Neighbors Well, 

who has not firſt digg'd and ſunk a Pit in his 

own Ground, till he is come to a Vein of Clay, 
and has by his founding experimented, that the Place 
will not yield a Spring, becauſe the Clay or Porters 
Earth, being of its own Nature, fatty, folid, and ſtrong, 
retains the Moiſture,it receives,and will not let it ſoak 
or pierce thrd : But it muſt be lawful for them to take 
Water from anothers Ground, when there is no Way or 
Means for them, to find any intheir own: for the Law 
ought to provide for Mens Neceffity, but not favor 
their Lazineſs. The like Ordinance there ſhould be 
alſo concerning Money : That none ſhould be allowd 
ro borrow upon Ulſury, nor to go and dive into other 
Mens Purſes, as it were into their Wells and Four- 
tains, before they have firſt ſearcht at home, and ſound- 
ed.cvery Means for the obtaining ir, having colledted, 
* as it were, and pather'd together all the Gutters and 
Springs, to try, it they can draw from them, what 
may fufhce to ſupply their moſt neceſlary G__ 
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But on the contrary many there are, who, to defray 
their idle ExpEnces, and to ſatigfy their extravagant and 
ſuperfluous Delights, make not uſe of their own, but 
kave recourſe 10 others, running themſelves deeply into 
Debt without any Neceſſity, Now this may* ealily be 
judg'd, it one does bur conſider, that Uſurers do nat 
ordinarily lend to thoſe,which are in Diſtreſs ; but only to 
ſuch, as defire to obtain and ger ſomewhat, that is ſu- 
perfluous, and of which tney ſtand not in need : {6 
that the Credit, given by the Lender, is a Teſtimony, 
ſufhciently proving, that the Borrower has of his own ; 
whereas on the contrary, fince he has of his own, he 
ought to keep bimſelf from to-rowing, 

Why ſhouldſt thou go ard make thy Court to a 
Banker or a Merchant ? Borrow from thine own Table. 
Thou haſt T ankards, Diſhes, and Baſins of Silver : 
make uſe of them for thy Neceſſity, and, when they 
are gone to ſupply thy Wants, the pleaſant "Town of 
4ulu, or Ile of Tenedos will again refurniſh thy Board 
with fair Veſiels of Earth, far more cleanly and neat 
than thoſe of Silver » for they are not ſcented with 
the ſtrong and unpleaſant . Smell of Ufury, which 
like Ruſt, daily ' more and more fullies and tar- 
niſhes the Luſtre of thy Sumptuous Magnificence : 
they will not be every day putting thee in wind of the 
Calends, and new Moons, which being of th-mſelves 
the molt holy and facre4 Days of the Months, are by 
reaſon of Uturies rengred the moſt odious and accurs'd, 
For as to thoſe, who chooſe rather to carry their Goods" 
tothe Brokers, and there lay them in pawn for Mo- 
ney, taken upon Uſfury, than to fell them outright, I 
do not believe, that Fupiter Creſins himſelf can pre- 
ſerve them from Brggary. "They are aſham'd for- 
ſouth to receive the Price and Value of their 
Goods; but they are not aſham'd ro pay Ulefor the 


Money, they have borrow'd on them. And yet the 
great 
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great and wiſe Pericles caus'd that coſtly Robe of fine 
Gold, weighing about forry Talents, with which M4. 
nervd's Statue was adorn'd, to be made in ſuch a man- 
ner, that he could take it on and off at his Pleaſure; 
To the end, (aid he, that when we ſhall ſtand in need of 
Money to ſupport the Charges of an expenſive War, we 
may taks it, and make uſe of it on ſo weighy 
an Occafim, putting again afterwards in its place an 
ther of no leſs Price and Value than the former. Thus 
ought we in our Aﬀairs, as in a beſieged Town, never 
to admit or receive the hoſtile Garriſon of an Ufurer, 
nor to endure before our Eyeg the Delivering up of 
our Goods into perpetual Servitude; - but rather to 
cut off from our Table, what is neither neceſſary 
nor prohrable, and in like manner from our Beds, 
our Couches, and our ordinary Expences, fo to keep 
our ſelves free and at Liberty, in hopes to reſtore a- 
in, what we ſhall have retrench'd, if Fortune ſhall 
ſmile upon us. The Reman Ladies heretofore 
willingly parted with their jewels and Ornaments of 
Gold for the making a Cup, to be ſent as an Offering to 
the Temple of Apollo Pytbits in the City of Delphi. And 
the Carthaginian Matrons did with their own Hands 
cut the Hair from their Heads, to make Cords for the 
managing of their Warlike Enfins and Inſtruments in 
fe their belieged Ciry. But we, as if we were 
aſham'd of being able to ſtand on our own Legs, and 
without being ſupported by the Aſſiſtance of others, 
go and enſlave our ſelves by Engagements and Ob- 
ligaticns ; whereas it were much better, that re- 
{training our Humor, and confining it, to what 
is Sroftable for us, we ſhould of our Plate, which 
we ſhould either melt, or ſell; build a Temple of Li 
berty for our ſelves, our Wives, and our Children. 


The 
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The Goddeſs Diana in the City of Epheſus gives to 
ſuch Debtors, as can fly into her Temple, Freedom 
and ProteCtion againſt their Creditors: bur the Sandtu- 
ary of Parſimony and Moderation in Expences, into 
which no Uſurgg, can enter, to pluck thence, and car- 
ry away coo Priſoner, is always open for the 
Wife, and them a long and large Space of 
joyful and honorable Repole. For as the Prophe- 
ef, which gave Iracles in the Temple of the Pythian 
4olo about the Time of the Medion Wars, anſwer'd 
the Arhenians, that God had for their Safety giventhem 
a Wall of Wood, upon which forſaking their Lands, 
their Ciry, their Houſes, and all their Goods, they had 
recourſe to their Ships for the Preſervation of their 
Liberty : ſo God gives usa Table of Wood, Veſlels 
of Earth, and Garments of courſe Cloth, it we de- 
lire to live and continue in Freedom : ; 


Aim not at gilded Coaches, Steed: of Price, 
And Harneſs, richly wrought with quaint Device. 


For how ſwiftly ſoeve# they may run, yet will Uſuries 
overtake them, and outrun them. : 

Take rather the firſt Aſs, thou ſhalt meet, or the 
heſt Pack-horſe, that ſhall come in thy way, and fly 
from that cruel and tyrannical Enemy the Uſurer, who 
wks thee not Fire and Water, as heretofore did the 
barbarous King of Perſia, but, which is worſe, touches 
thy Liberty, wounds thy Honor by Proſcriptions, and 
ſets thy Goods ro Sale by Ourcry. If thou payſthim 
not, he troubles thee; it thou haſt wherewithal to 
latisfy him, he will not receive it, unleſs it be his Plea 
ſure. If thou fell'lt, be will have thy Goods for no- 
thing, or at a very under rate ; and if thou wilt not 
ſell, he will force thee to it : Jt thou ſueſt him, he 
ſpeaks to thee of an Accommodation ; if thou ſwear'it 
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to give hit Content, he will domineer over thee : f 
thou goeſt to his Houſe, ro diſcourſe with him, he 
ſhuts his Door: againſt thee ; if thou ftay'ſt at home, 
he is always knocking at thy Door, and will never 


ſtir from thee. Of what uſe to the 4ns Was the 
Decree of Solon, by which ke neu War. Body 


ſhould not be oblig'd for any publick : for they,who 
owe,are in Bondage to all Bankers;and r,ot tothem alone, 
(for then there would be no grear hurr,) bur to their 
very Slaves, who are proud, infolem, barbarous, and 
outragious, and in a word exaQtly ſuch, as Plats de- 
ſcribes the Devils and fkery Executioners to be, who in 
Hell torment the Souls of the Wicked. For thus &> 
theſe wretched Ufurers make the Court, where Juſtice 
is adminiſtred, an Hell ro the poor Debtors, prey- 
ing on ſome, and gnawing them, Vuſture-like, to the 
very Bones, and 


Piercing into their Entrals with ſharp Beaks ; 


and ſtanding over others, who are, like ſo many Tan- 
taluſer, prohibited by them frorff raſting the Corn and 
Fruits of their own Ground, and drinking the Wine 
of their own Vintage. And as King Daria: ſent to 
the City of Atbens his Licutenants Dary and Artepbernes 
with Chains and Cords, ro bind the Priſoners, they 
ſhould take : ſo theſe Uſurers, bringing into Greece 
. Boxes, fall of Schedules, Bills, and Obligatory Con- 
tracts, as ſo many Irons and Fetters for the Shackling 
of poor Criminals, go thrd the Cities, ſowing in 
them, as they paſs, not good and profitable Seed, as 
did herttofore Triprolemus, when he went thrd all Places, 
teaching the People ro ſow Corn ; bur Roots and Grains 
of Debts, that produce infinite Labors and intolerable 
Uſuries, of which the End can never be found, and 
wick, cating their way, and ſpreading their _— 
r0 
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yol. V. raking up Money upen Ufury. 399 
round about, do in fine make Cities bend under the 
Burden, till they come to be ſuffocated. They ſay, 
that Hares at the"fame time ſuckle one young Leveret, 
we ready to kinnle and bring forth another, and can- 
ceive a third : But the Ufuries of theſe barbarous and 
wicked Ufurers bring jo before they conceive : for 
at the very Delivery of their Money they immediatly 
wk it back, _ it up at the fame moment, they 
ky it down, lettipg out that again to Intereſt, 
which they take and re for the Uſe of what they 

tad lent. "Tis a Saying among the Meſſenian: : . 


Gate before Gate, and fill a Gate behind : 
But it may much better be ſaid againſf the Uſurers : 
Uſe before Uſe, and fli8 more Uſe you'l fond. 


Sthat they laugh at thoſe natural Philoſophers, who 
hold, thar Nothing can be made of Nothing, and of 
that, which hag no Exiſtence : for with them Ufury is 
made and engendred of that, which neither is, nor ever 
was, They think the Taking to farm the Cuſtoms 
ind other public Tributes, which the Laws nevertheleſs 
permit, to be a Shame and Reproach : and yet them- 
elves on the. contrary, in oppoſition to all the Laws 
inthe World, make Men pay Tribute for what they 
&nd upon Intereſt, or rather, if Truth may be ſpo- 
ken, do in the very letting out their Money to Uſe 
baſely deceive their Debtor : for the poor Debtor, who 
receives lefs, than he acknowledges in his Obligation, is 
hilly and diſhoneſtly cheated. And the ren 
repute Lying to be a Sin only in a ſecond Degree,but t 
oh they revure to bein debt. foraſnuch as Lying fre- 
quently attends thoſe,that owe. Now there are not in the 
vhole World any People, who are clay gully of 
ying 


400 - Againſt running in Debt, or 
Lying, than Uſurers, nor that praſtice more Unfaithfyl. 
neſs in their Day-books, in which they ſet down, that 
they have deliver'd ſuch a Sum of Money to ſuch a 
Perſon, to whom they have not given nigh ſo much, 
And the moving Cauſe of their Lying is pure Avarice, 
not Want, or Poverty, but an inſatiable Deſire of al. 
ways having more,the End of which is neither pleaſurs- 
ble nor profitable to themſelves, but ruinous and de- 
ſtrudtive to thoſe, whom they injure. For they neither 
cultivate the Lands, of which they deprive their Deb- 
tors, nor inhabit the Heuſes, out of which they e<x& 
them, nor eat at the Tables, which they take away 
from them, nor wear the Clothes, of which they ſtrip 
them- Bur firſt one is deſtroy'd, and then a ſecond 
ſoon follows, being drawn on, and allor'd by the for- 
mer. For the Miſchief ſpreads like Wilde, il! 
conſuming, and yet ſtill increaling by the Deſtrudti- 
on and Ruine of thoſe, that fall into it, whom it de- 
vours one after another. And the Uſurer, who main- 
rains this Fire, blowing and kindling i to the Undoing 
of ſo many People, reaps no other Advantage from it, 
but only that he now and then tgkes his Book of Ac- 
counts, and reads in it, how many poor Debtor he 
has causd to ſell, what they had ; how many he has 
diſpoſleſs'd of their Lands and Livings ; whence he 
came, and whither he is gone by always turning, win- 
ding and encrealing his Money. 

ink not, that I ſpeak this for any 111 Will or Er 
mity, that I bave ſworn againſt Uſurers : 


For never did they drive away my Kine, 
Or Horſes, — _— 


But my only Aim is, to ſhew thoſe, who are fo ready 
to take up Money upon Uſe, how much Shame and 
Slavery there is in it, and how it proceeds only from 

. extream 
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aveam Folly, Sloth, and Effeminacy of Heart. For 
{thou haſt of thine. own, borrow not, ſince thou haſt 
weed of it ; and if thou haſt nothing, borrow noe, 
lecauſe thou wile not have any Means to pay. Bur 
kt us con{ider the one and the other. apart. The cl- 
& Ca+ laid to a certain Old Man, who behav'd bim- 
CF ill: My Friend, ſceing old Age has of it ſelf ſo many 
Fair, why doeft thou go about to add to them the  Reproach 
ad Shame of Wickedneſ; ? In like manner may we fay to 
: Man, opprefs'd with Poverty : Since Poverty has of is 
Wo many and ſo great Miſeries, do not heap upon them 
te Anquiſtes of borrowing and being in debt. Take not 
fum Poverty the only good thing, in which it 14 ſuperior ty 
ſicker, to wit,” Freedom from penſive Care. Otherwile 
hou wilt ſubjeCt thy (elt ro the Deriſfion of the common 
froverb, which ſays : 


4 Goat I cannot bear avs; 
Jet you an Ox upon me bay. 


Throucanſt qpt bear Poverty, and yet thou art going 
> lad on hy Gl an Uſurer, which is a Burden, even 
vaRich Man inſupportable. 

But you will jay perhaps, How then would you have 
me to live ? [s this a Queſtion, fit for thee to ask, who 
tat Hands, Feet, and a Voice, who in brict art a 
Man, whoſe Property it is to love, and be beloy'd, 
o do, and receivea Courteſy ? Canſt thou nor teach 
Grammar, bring up young Children, be a Porter or 
Door-keeper, travel by Sea, Rrve ina Ship? There 
vin all theſe nothing more ſhameful or odious, than 
tb be dunn'd with the inttportunate Clamors of ſuch, as 
re always ſaying : Pay me, give me my Monez. Rutilcus, 
kat rich R-man, coming one day 40 Myſonius the Phi- 
bopher, whiſper'd him thus in, his cac : Muſonius, 
ſpiter ehe Saviour, whom aaa OO v9 hed, 


—— 


4ot Againft running tn Debt, or Vay. 


rate and follow, takes not up Money at Intereſt, 
ſmiling, preſently anfwer'd him : Nor yer does be lend fr 
Uſe. For this Rutilzus, who was himſeltan Ukurer, up- 
braided the other with borrowing upon Uſe : Now wha 
a fooliſh Stoical Arrogance was this. For what need wa 
there of bringing in here Japiter the Saviour, when he 
might have given him the ſame Admonition by things, 
that were familiar, and before his Eyes? Swallows rn 
not themſelves into D:br, Ants borrow not upon Tate- 
reſt, and yet Nature has given them neither Reafoa, 
Hands, nor Art. But ſhe has endu'd Men with fach 
Abundance of Underſtanding, that they maintain not 
only themſelves, but alſo Horſes, Dogs, Partridga, 
Hares, and Jays. Why then doeſt thou condemn thy 
ſelf, asif thou wert lefs able ro perſwade than a jay, 
more dumb than a Partridge, and more 
to be 
? 


than a Dog,in that thou canſt not oblige any 


aſſiſtant to thee either by ſerving him, i ing hum, 
delighting bim,guarding fuji Jrerddeorenrs lm 
Doeſt thou not ſee, huw many occaſions the Land, and 


how many the Sea affords thee for thy laintenance / 
Hear alſo, what Crates fays : 


Here I ſaw Micylus the Whiel to card, 
Wbilft bis Wife Spun, that they by Labor hard 
In theſe hard times migbt ſcape the bungry Faw? 
Of Famn. —— — —— 


King Antigonur, when he had not for a long time 
ſeen Cleenthes the Philoſopher, faid to him: Dif 
then yer, 8 Cleanthes, continue #0 grind? Ter Sir, 1 
ply'd Cleanthes, 1 till grind, and that I ds t g# 
my Living, and not to t from Philoſophy. 
great 5. Moen rhorids of this Man, 
who, coming from the Mill the _— 
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V. taking up Money upon Uſury. 493 
ſrugh, did with the ſame apron —ach yr 
yd in turning the Stone, 
kph, write of the Nature of the Gods, Moon, Stars, 
| Sun ! And yet we think theſe to be fervilc 
ors 
Therefore, forſooth, that we may be free, we take 
Money at Intereſt, and to this purpoſe flatter baſe 
ervile Perſons, wait on them, treat them, make 
m Preſents, and pay them Penſions, and this we 
not being compell'd by Poverty ; (for no Ufurer 
w nd a poor Man Money) but to gratify our 
Inadigality. For if we would be content with ſuch 
ngx, 4s are neceſſary for human Life, Uſurers 
mad be no lefs rare in the World, than Centaurs and 
fa. Bur Luxury and Exceſs, as it produc'd Gold- 
mths, Silverſmiths, Pertumers, and Diers of curious 
ſalors, fo has it alſo forth Uſurers. For we 
m not into Debt for and Wine, but for the 
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' 7 <rjoy'd, bur they wander abour, like thoſe Deae- 
' =, mention'd by Empedecles to have been driven out 
, 


f Heaven by the offended Gods : 
Dd -2 
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By the Shges Force they're thruſt into the Main, 
Which to the Earth ſoon ſpues 'em back again : 
Thence to bright Titans Orb they're forc'd to fy, 
And Titan ſoon remits them to the Shy. 


In like manner do ſuch Men fall from the Hand of one 
Uſurer or Banker to another, ſometimes of a Corincks 
ſometimes of a Patrian, ſometimes of an Athenian, ti 


. no of 
For as He, who is into the Di 
up and get out of it, or elſe ly 
which he firſt fell, for that by i 
SHO bur ſtill 
hi : fo alſo thoſe, who do but 


nor, (ned careſs their Names to be wanker] Grim tbl 


Uſurers Book to anothers, do by loading and emt 
ing themſelves with new Uſuries, become more 
more- opprels'd. Now in this they properly relen 
Perſons, diſtewper'd with Choler, who will not receive 
any Medicine, ſufficient to work a perfect Cure ; but 
. are continually taking away that, which drops from the 
cholerick Humor, and ſo make way for it to gather 
more and more: For in the fame manner theſe Men 
are not willing to be cleans'd at once, but do with gre 
vous Anguiſh and Sorrow pay their Ute at every Sea- 
ſon of the Year, and no ſooner have they diſcharg'd 
one, .but another and ſtils immediately 
which cauſes them both aking Hearts and Heads; 
whereas they ſhould have taken care to get wholly dear, 
that they might remain free and at Liberty. 

For I now tum my Speech to thoſe, who are 
more wealthy, and withal more nice and cflemimnate, 
and whoſe Diſcourſe is commonly in this manner: How, 
fiat 1 remain then without Servants, without fin, 
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at an Houſe, or Place, to which I may repair + Now 

+ the fame thing, as if one, who is ſick of a Drop- 

and puff*d up as a Barrel, ſhould fay to a Phyſt- 

in: the ? Would you bave me become ſlender, lean and 

y? And why not, provided you thereby get your 

Hal ? Thus 'ris better, you (ſhould be without Ser- 

x, than that you your ſelf become a blave 

that you ſhould remain without Pofleſſions, than 

Wi you ſhould be made the Poſleffion of anather. Give 
' Wir a little to the Diſcourſe of the two Vultures, as it is 
| in the Fables. One of them was taken with 
"6 trong a Fir of Vomiting, that he faid : I believe, I 
, "Ad coff wp my very Bowels, Now to this his Companion 
rd: What hurt will there be in it ? Far thou wilt not 
thruw up thine own Entrals, but thoſe of a decea/d 
which we devour'd the other Day. So he, who i 

aedred, ſells not his own Inberitanee, nor his own 

P7 but that of the Uſurer, who lent him the Mo- 
to whom the Law judges the Right and Polleth- 
of them. Nay, by Jupiter, will he ſay to me, bur my 
r left me this Eftate, I believe it well, bur he letr 
eallo Liberty and a good Repute, of which thou 
tit ro make more Account, and be more carelul. 
On > GP, and thy Hand, 
- ' my pgs mortify'd, thou 


give Money to to cut thera off. 


(apo Ubſſe: wit a Robe, breathing forth 
. an immortal Body, which ſhe 
and Memorial of the Love, 
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Swim ſafe to Shore. 


And afterwards, when the Danger was over, and þ 
ſeen to be landed, he wanted neither Food nor 
ment. And is it not a true Tempeſt, when the 
rer after ſome time comes to aſſault the miſerable Debye 
with this Word Pay ? 


This having ſaid, the Cloud: grow thick, the Sea, 
Is troubled, and its raging Waves beat bigh, 
Whilft Eaſt, South, Weſt Winds thri the Welkin fy. 


RASRES SET ENS 


"Theſe Winds are Uſe, and Uſe upon Uſe, which re 
one after another ; and he, that is overwhelm'd by the 
and kept down by their Weight, cannot fave himſe 
nor make his Eſcape by Swimmiag, but at laſt | 
down to the Bottom, where he periſhes, carrying vit 
—_— Friends, who were Pledges and Suretics 


| Crates the Theban Philoſopher ated far chew | 
owing nothing, and ly not bei dk 
—_ Lo hw Creditor, _ Nd wie re 
and Troubles of Houſe. keeping, .and the Sollicitude,r 
quiſite to the Management of his Eſtate, he left a Pat 
mony of eight Talents Value,and taking only luC 
and Waller, retir'd to Phil y and Poverty. 4+ 
agoras alſo forfook his plentiful and well-ſtocke Faiture 
But what need is there of alledging theſe Example 
Seeing that Philoxemu a Muſician, being one of the 
who were ſent to- people a new City, and new Land 
Sicily, where there fell to his Share a good Houſe, a" 
t Wealth, with which he might have liv'd well at 
aſe, yet ſeeing, that Delights, Pleaſure and |azene 
without any Exerciſe of good Letters, reign'd in thc 
Quarters, faid: Theſe Goods, by all the Gods, ſeal 
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V, taking up Money upon Uſuay. 407 
by me ; but I will rather loſe them: and immediately 
aring to others the Portion, that was allotted to him» 
i, he again took Shipping, and return'd to Athens. 
Whereas thole, who are in Debt, bear and ſuffer them- 
Urs to be ſu'd, rax'd, made Slaves of, and cheated 
with falſe Money, feeding with King Phineus certain 
ringed Harpies. For theſe Uſurers fly ro them, and 
riſh out o their Hands their very Food, neither yet 
ave they Patience to ſtay and expedt the Seaſon: for 
hey buy their Debtors Corn before it is ready for Har- 
et; bargain for the Oil, before the Olives are ripe, 
ad in like manner for their Wine : I wil have it, fays 
he Uſurer, at ſuch @ Price, and immediately gets the 
Writng fign'd ; and yet the Grapes are ſtill hanging 
© the Vine, expeCting the Month of September, when 
te Star 4r4urus riſes and ſhews the Vintage. 
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Plutarch's- Morals, 
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Plutarch's Platonick Queſtions. 
Tranſlated out of the Greek by R. Brown M.L 


7 Hat is the Reaſon,that Seerates his God 
bid him to a the Mid-wife's Partto 
others, but charged himſelf not to 
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me, 
for 
Will 
me cow Man, and that therefore I wiſh 1l! to 
ther 


mo 
but to ſtand in a Ly, ortoſtifle the Truth, nc 
did 


theſe things I can- do. "Whether therefore 
ſtile his 0 N ; 
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Va V. Plutarch's Platonick Dueſtions. 409 
2821, whereby as he was interrogating others, he clear- 
them of Pride, Error' and Ignorance, things that 
made them rroublefome borh ro themſelves and others. 
For about that time there happened to be in Greece fe- 
xenal Sophilters, tro theſe ſome young Men paid great 
Sums of Money, for which they purchaſed a O- 
rinion of Learning and Wiſdom, and of being ſtour 
Diputants ; bur this ſort of Diſputation ſpent much 
time intrifling Squablings, which neither were of any 
Credit or Profit. Now Socrates uling an argumentative 
Diſcourſe, by way of a purgative Remedy, procured 
Flif and Authority to whar he faid ; rad n re- 
fuing others, he himſelf affirmed nothing z and he the 
boner gained upon People, becauſe he ſeemed rather to 
beinquiſitive after the "Truth, as well as they, than to 
maintain his own Opinion : for that uſeful thing, Judgs 
ment, is taken with Familiarity, and the Lover is blind- 
&d with the thing loved ; and nothing of a Man's own 
s þ beloved, as is his Opinion, and Di by him 
that made ir : And the Diſtribution of Children, faid 
Þ be the juſteſt, in reſpe&t of Diſcourſes, is the unjuſt- 
et; for there a Man muſt take his own ; but here a 
Man muſt ' chuſe the beſt, thd it be another Man's. 
Therefore he that has Children of his own, is a worle 
Judge of other Mens : it being true, 'as the Sophilter 
hid well, The Eleans would be rhe moſt proper Judges of 
the Olmpick, Games, were no Eleans Gameſters: 50 he 
that would Judge of Diſputations, cannot be jult, if he 
crher ſecks the Bays for, 6r is himſelf Antagoniſt to 
either of the Antagoniſts, For as the Greczan Captains, 
when they were to give their Suffrages, who had be- 
haved himſelf the beſt, every Man of them voted. for 
himſelf: fo rhere is not a Philoſopher of them all, but 
nr omg Arg wagrinr ranma gen 
ledge, they can ſay noching, that is their own 3; 
agg only are the pure and wg Jaign en On 


410 Plutarch's Platenick Queſtion. = Valy. 
Truth. For as the Air-in the Ears, unleſs it be fill, and 
void of Noiſe in it ſelf, without any Sound or Tingling, 
does not exattly. take Sounds. So the Philoſophical 
Judgment in Diſpurations, if it be diſturbed and obſtre 
perous within, is hardly comprehenlave of what is faid 
without. For our Familiar and inbred Opinion muſt 
have Philoſophy to ref the beſt things it is capable » 
do ; all others err from the Truth. Furthermore, if 
Men can comprehend and know nothing, God did juſt- 
ly interdi& Socrates the Procreation of and 
Diſcourſes, which are like Wind-eggs, and bid him 
convinceothers who were of any other Opinion. And 
Reaſoning, which rids us of the greateſt of Evils, Error 
and Vanity of Mind, is none of the leaſt Benefits tow: 
For God has mot granted this to the FEſculapians : Nor 
did Socrates give Phylick to the Body, indeed he purged 
the Mind of ſecret Corruption. But if there be any 
Knowledge of the Truth, and if the Truth be one, he 
has as much that learns it of him that invented it not, 
as the Inventer himſelf. Now, he the moſt cally at- 
tains the Truth, that is perſwaded he has it not, and 
he chuſes beſt, juſt as he that has no Children of his 
own, adopts the beſt. Mark this well, that Poetry, 
icks, Oratory, and Sophiſtry, which are the 
things the Deity forbad Socrates to generate, are of no 
Value ; and that of the ſole Wiſdom about what s 
Divine and Intelligible (which Srates call'd Amiable 
and Eligible for it ſelf ) there is neither Generation noc 
Invention by Man, but Reminiſcence. yh en” 
crates taught nothing, but ſuggeſting rinciples c 
doubt, ay ery tro young Men, he excited, and 
at the ſame time confirmed the innate Notions : This he 
Fx ak d Madnify, which ar 
extrinſecall er Intelligence upon hi 
— i C—_———_.. be innate, yet imperfet 
and confuled, and in want of a Nurſe to feed it. 
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VdV. Plutarch's Platonich DO neftiors. 411 
Why does he call the ſupreme God Father and Ma- 
her of al things? Is he as Homer calls him) of created 
Gods, and Men the Father, and of Brutes and things 
that have no Soul the Maker? It Chry/ippus may be cre- 
dited, he cannot be faid t2 be Father ot the Field, who 
ſcattered the Sced-in it, thd Corn grow from that Seed ; 
heonly, as his way is, uſed a Metaphor, and called the 
Cauſe of the World the Father of it: As in his Carnes 
ww he calls Phedrus the Father of the amatorious Dif- 
courſe, which he had introduced, and as in his Phedres 
he calls Lycias, who had been the occaſion of an excel 
lent Diſcourſe about Philoſophical Matters. Or is there 
any difterence between a Father and a Maker, or be- 
tween Procreation and Making ? For, as what is pro- 
created is alſo made, but not on the contrary ; fo he 
that procreated did alſo make : for the Procreation of an 
Animal, is the making of it. Now the Work of a 
Maker, as of a Builder, a Weaver, a mulical Inſtru- 
ment Maker, or a Statuary, does altogether difter from 
ts Author ; but the Principle and Power of the Procrea- 
tor is implanted in the Progeny, and contains his Na- 
ture, the Progeny being a Piece pull'd oft the Procreator. 
Since therefore, that the World is neither like a piece of 
Porter's \Work, nor Joyner's Work, but that there is a 
great Share of Life and Divinity in it, which God from 
himſelf communicated to, and mixed with Matter, God 
may as we!l be called Father of the World, it having 
Lite m it, as the Maker of ir. And lince theſe things 
come very near to Plato's Opinion, conſider, | pray, 
whether there may not be ſome probability in there. 
Whereas the World conlilts of ewo Parts, Body and 
Soul, God indeed made nor the Body ; but Matter be- 
ing exhibited, he: formed and firted it, binding up, and 
confining what was infinite within proper Limits and Fi- 
gures. Bur the Soul partaking of Mind, Reaſon and 
Harmony, was not only the Work of God, but —_ 
. 1 
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him, not only made by him, but him. There. 
fore in the Republic Univerſal, Bonk the Univecte, 
as one Line, to be cut into two unequal Seftions, again 
cut each of theſe Seftions in two after the ſame manner: 
this to conſtitute the Geners of things ſenſible, 

and of things intelligible in the Univerſe, the firſt repre- 
ſents the Genus of Intelligibles, comprehending the firſt 
Species ; the ſecond the Matherngricks. Of Sehible, 
iaryroymmyngnenmedrcary pr 
prehends the Images R 7 them. 
Moreover, toevery one of theſe four he bas " 
proper judicatory Faculty, vx. to the firſt the Mind; to 
the Mathematicks the Intelle&t ; to Senfibles Belief ; to 
Images and Repreſentations Likelihood and Probability, 
But what does he mean by dividing the Univerſe into un» 
equal Par? And which ofthe Seios, the Il 
or the Senſible, is the greater? For in this he has not 
explain'd himſelf. Bur it appears, the Senſible is the 
greater Portion. For the Eſſence of Intelligibles is indb 
viſible, and in the ſame reſpet ever the fame, bei 
contracted into a little and pure ; but an Efſence divi 
ble, and running about Bodies, conſtitutes the ſenſible 
part. Now, what is immaterial is limited ; but 
m reſpe& of Matter is infinite and unlimited, and us 
is ſenſible it partakes of Intelligible, when it is defined 
Beſides, as every Senſible has many Images, Shadows 
and Repreſentations, and from one-and the ſame Origi- 
nal ſeveral Copies may be taken both by Nature and Art ; 
ſo the former muſt needs exceed the latter in Number, 
according to Plate, who makes the Notions of things 
ſenſible ro be Copies or Ideas, like Statues or Pitures 
of things material. Then the Mind conceives one fort 
of Ideas abſtrafted from Body, which belongs to the 
Mathematicks : This leads from Arithmetick to Geome» 
ery, thence to Aſtrology, then ro Muſick or Harmony. 
For things became Geometrical by the Acceſſion of 
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o Quantity ; Solid by the Acceffion of Pro* 
ber Mag 3 Meologeal byte Aceſon o 
Motion to 

x he 


Sound to Motion. ky; Hameaiad by the docile 

Motion from Solids, Profundity from Superficies, —— 
nitude from Quantity, we are then in notional [deas, 
-_ have no Diſtintion among themſelves, in reſpe& 
unleſs 


Unity and Solitude : For Unity makes no Number, 
by the infhnite Binary, then it makes a 
N And - ho ner we proceed to Points, thence to 
Lines, from them to Superfices, and Profundities, and 
Bodies, and the Qualities of Bodies fo and fo qualih- 
dd, Now the Mind is is the only j rory Faculty of 


en hnlede, is the Mind in the Ma- 
thematicks, as by Reflexion 
na Glaſs. Rd apr ede Bodies, becauſe 


of their Multitude, Nature 1an47 4 us five Powers or 
Diflintions of Senſes ; nor are all Bodies diſcerned by 
_—— chaping Senſe, by reaſon of their ſmall 
neſs. And thd every one of us conſiſts of a Body and 
Soul, yer the Hegemonick and intelleftual Faculry is 
{mall being bid in the huge Maſs of Fleſh. And the 
Caſe is the ſame in the Urnverſe asto ſenſible and intelli- 
gle: for Intelligibles are the Principles of bodily things, 
but every thing is greater than che Principle whence it 
ame. Yet on the contrary ſome will ſay, that by 
comparing Senſibles wich Intelligibles, we match things 
mortal with divine in ſome meaſure : erg recur 
telligibles. Beſides, the t contained, is ever lefs 
than the Containing, _ Ng of the Univerſe in 
ible contains the Senſible : For God havin 
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For Mortality and Diflolution ſurrounds every one of 
our vital Faculties. . The Caſe is quite otherwiſe in the 
World, for the corforeal Part contained in the middle 
by the more noble and unalterable Part is ever preſery. 
ed. And a Body is not ſaid ro be without Parts and in- 
diviſible for its minuteneſs : But what is Incorporeal and 
Intelligible is ſo, as being ſ1mple and fncere, and void 
of all Privation and Difterence. Otherwiſe it were 
Folly to think to judge of corporeal things by incerpo- 
real. Now a thing is faid ro be without Parts and in- 
divilible, which is every where, and no part of the 
World void of it : Fut all Aﬀettions and Ations, and 
all Corruptions and Generations are contained by an In- 
fant. But the Mind is only Judge of what is intelli- 
gible, as the Sight is of Light, by reaſon of their 
Simplicity and Similitude, But Bodies having ſeveral 
Differences and Diverſities, are comprehended ſome by 
one Judicatory, others by another, as by ſeveral Or- 
gans. Yetthey do not well, who deſpiſe the Diawitich 
Faculty in us: For it being great, comprehends all Sen- 
libles, and arrains to things Divine, "This muſt be « 
great thing, which (as he ſays in his Comin) ſhows 
us, how we ſhould uſe amatorious Matters, turning 
our Minds from ſen{ible Goods, to things —_ 
cernible by the Mind, that we ought nat to be en{leved 
by the Beauty of any Body, Study or Learning; but 
laying aſide ſuch Puſillanimity, we may turn tothevalt 

Ocean of Beauty. | 
What is the Reafon that, th& Plato always ſays that 
the Soul is ancienter than the Bodyy and that it is the 
Cauſe and Principle of its Riſe, yet he likewiſe lays, that 
neither the Soul exiſts without the Body, nor the Miad 
without the Soul, but the Soul in the Body, and the 
Mind in the Soul: for ſo the Body will ſeem to be and 
not to be, becauſe it both exiſts with the Soul, and ® 
begot by the Soul ? Perhaps what we have often faid s 
rue, 
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Cog 
ought a Change in Maz- 
ter, and being ſtronger than the others Motions, it drew 
und converted theſe Motions to it felt : fo the Body of 
the World drew its Original from the Soul, and be- 
came conformable and like to it. For the Soul did not 
_ —_—— — — 
nothing ; but it wrought an orderly and plyable Body 
wt of one diſorderly and formleſs. Juſt as if a Man 
hould fay, chat the Virtue of the Seed is with the Bo« 
dy, and yet that the Body of the Fig-iree or Olive-tree 
. WW vu made of the Seed, be would not be much out (for 
; WF the Body, its innate Motion and Mutation i 

from the Seed, grew up and became what it is.) So 
when formleſs and indefinire Matter was once formed by 
; I © in-being Soul, ir received ſuch and fuch 2 Form and 
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Why, Gnce Bodies and Figures are contained partly 
by Rectilinears, and partly by Circles, does he make 
z2quilateral Triangles, and Tri of unequal Sides, 
the Principles of Reftilinears ; of which he made the 
equilteral Triangle and the Cube, the Element of 
the Earth ; and a Scalenum and a Pyramid, he made 
the Seed of Fire, an Otatdron of Air, and an Eicoſat- 
om 


wihe Glube, when he fays that God made uſe of itin 
delineating the Univerſe ? For upon account of the 
Multieude of its Baſes, and the Obcuſeneſs of ics Angles, 
woiding all ReRirude, it is flexible, and by Chae 
10N, 
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fon, like Globes of twelve Skins, it becomes circus Ml i 
and comprehenſive. For it has twenty folid Angles, Wl 4 
each of which is contained by three obtuſe Planes, and WY 53h 
each of theſe contains a Right, and the fifth Part of « Wl = 
right Angle. Now it is made up of twelve equilateral Wl ki: 


and equangular Quinquangles, each of which conſiſts of Wl £v 
thirry of the firſt Scalend. Therefore it ſeems to re. MY + 
ſemble both the Zodiack and the Year, it being divided Wl tur 
into Parrs and Portions alike. Or is a Right in Nature Wl 
prior to Circumference ? Or is Circamference but as Wl Li 
Accident of Reftilinear. For a right Line is faid ts WM $4 
bend, 'and a Circle is deſcribed by a Center and Wl 
Diſtance, which is the place of a right Line, by which I li 
it is meaſured: for a Circumference is every where & il «« 
qually diſtant from the Middle. And a Cone andi4 i % 
Cylinder are made by Reftilinears. A Cone by keep» MN i« 
ing one ſide of a Triangle fixt, and carrying the othet I ii 
round. A Cylinder, by doing the like with a Paralle- WO Li 

Further, that is neareſt a Principle which s Wl ta 
leſs z but a Right is the leaſt of all Lines, as it is ſimple; WW is 
whereas in a Circumference, one part is concave with- Wl 
out, anther convex within. Beſides, Numbers are be- 
fore Figures, as Unity is before a Point, which is Unity 
in Poſition. But indeed Unity is a Triangle : for every 
triangular Number taken eight times, by adding af 
Unity, becomes quadrate, and this bappens to Unity. 
Therefore a Triangle is before a Circle, and a right 
Line before a Circumference. Beſides, no Element 9 
divided into things compounded of it ſelf ; indeed there 
is a Diſſolution of all other things into an Element.Nov, 
« Triangle is divided into no Circumference ;' bur two 
Diameters cut a Circle into four Triangles. Therefore 
2 Redtilinear Fi is before a Circular, and has more 
of the Nate! an Element. And Plate himſelf ſhows 
that a R:Qilinear is in the firſt place, and a Circular 
only conſequential and accidental, For where wa 
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te Earth conliſts of Cubes, each of which is contain- 
od with ReQtilinear Swperficies, he allo ſays the Earth is 
Spherical and round. "Therefore there was no need of 
wking a peculiar Element for round things, fince 
ReQlinears, fitted after a certain manner among them- 
kives, do make up this Figure. Beſides, a right Line 
whether great or little, preſerves the ſame Reftirude ; 
but the Circumfereace of a Circle, the lefs it is, rhe 
cookeder ir is; the larger, the ſtreighter. Therefore 
Lines falling on a Convex Superficies, ſome touch the 
kb plane in a Point, others in a Line. So that a 
Man may imagine that a Circumference is made up of 
tle right Lines. Burt obſerve this, no Circle or Sphere 
sexat, and th6 there be a latent Difference in the 
vation, or Extenſion, or Minuteneſs of the Particles, 
jet it ſeems circular and round. Therefore no corrup- 
tle Body moves circularly, but altogcrher in a righc 
Line, To be truly Spherical, is not in a ſenſible Body, 
that is the Element of the Soul and Mind, to whom he 
ws given circular Motion, as being agreeable to their 
Nawre. 

How comes it to paſs, that in Phadrus it 18 ſaid, that 
te Nature of a Wing, by which any thing thar is 
teavy is carried upwaics, participates moſt of th Bo- 
dy of God ? Is it becauſe the Diſcuurſe is of Love, ard 
Love is of Beauty inherent in a Pody ? Now Beauty by 
SMmilitude to things divine moves and 1emincs the Soul. 
Or Kmay be { without too much Cul pits) he may be 
uncerſtoud in plain meaning, 10 !:, that the ſeveral 
Faculties uf the Suul being ep io) out Bodies, the 
Power of Reaſoning and Underſta.cng, 1 irtakes molt 
o the Divine Nature, which he ſays is employ'd moſt 
out divine 5nd heavenly things; and which he did 
tot only tropically call a Wing, K railing the Soul trom 
aan and morial things, to things abuvec. 
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Gon, like Globes of twelve Skins, it becomes circuler 
and comprehenſive. For it has twenty folid Angle, 
each of which is contained by three obtuſe and 
each of theſe contains a Right, and the fifth Part of a 
right Angle. Now it is up of rewelve equilateral 
and equangular Quinquangles, each of which confiſts of 
irty of the firſt Scalend. Therefore it ſeems to we. 
ſemble both the Zodiack and the Year, it being divided 
into Parrs and Portions alike. Or is a Right in Nature 
prior to Circumference ? Or is Circamference but at 
Accident of Reftilinear, For a right Line is faid to 
bend, 'and a Circle is deſcribed by a Center and 
Diſtance, which is the place of a right Line, by which 
it is meaſured: for a Circumference is every where & 
qually diſtant from the Middle. And a Cone andi 
Cylinder are made by ReCtilinears. A Cone by keep- 
ing one ſide of a Triangle fixt, and carrying the othet 
round. A Cylinder, by doing the like with a Paralle- 
Further, that is neareſt a Principle which # 

leſs z bura Right is the leaſt of all Lines, as it is ſimple, 
whereas in a Circumference, orie part is concave with- 
out, ancther convex within. Beſides, Numbers are be- 
fore Figures, as Unity is before a Point, which is Unity 
in Poſition. But indeed Unity is a Triangle : for every 
triangular Number taken eight times, by adding us 
Unity, becomes quadrate, and this bappens to Unit. 
Therefore a Triangle is before a Circle, and a right 
Line before a Circumference. Beſides, cio Element 8 
divided into things compounded of it ſelf ; indeed there 
is a Diſſolution of all other things into an Element.Nov, 
« Triangle is divided into no Circutnference ;” but two 
Diameters cut a Circle into four Triangles. Therefore 
2 ReQtilinear Figure is before a Circular, and has more 
of the Nature of an Element. And Plate himſelf ſhows 
that a R:Qiilinear is in the firſt place, and a Circular s 
only conſequential and accidental, For where he B94 
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4% Farth confiſts of Cubes, each of which is contain- 
od with Retilincar Superficies, he allo ſays the Earth is 
Spherical and round. "Therefore there was no need of 
miking a peculiar Element for round things, ſince 
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fives, do make up this Figure. Belides, a right Line 
vhether great or little, preſerves the ſame Rectirude ; 
but the Circumfereace of a Circle, the lefs it is, the 
cookeder it is; the larger, the ſtreighrer. Therefore 
Lines falling on a Convex Superficies, ſome rouch the 
kbgtt plane in a Point, others in a Line. So that a 
Man may imagine that a Circumference is made up of 
tle right Lines. But obſerve this, no Circle or Sphere 
& WW 6exa%, and th6 there be a latent Difference im the 
4 WW Sation, or Extenſion, or Minuteneſs of the Particles, 
Pp I jetit ſeems circular and round. Therefore no corrup- 
i BW ible Body moves circularly, but altogcrher in a right 
Wy Line. To be truly Spherical, is not in a ſenhble Body, 
5 Wl that 8 the Element of the Soul and Mind, to whom he 
Ws given circular Motion, as being agreeable to their 
> Wl \aure. 
Þ How comes it to paſs, that in Phedrus it 18 laid, that 
/ BW i Nature of a Wing, by which any thing thar is 
' WI feary is carried upwards, participates moſt of tht Bo- 
I WH Got God ? Is it becauſe the Diſcuurſe is of Love, ard 
SS FUTT Beauty inherent in a Pody ? Now Beauty by 
| Mailitude ro things divine mcves and 1emincs the Soul. 
| Or K may be { without too much Cu i [{1t; | he may be 
| uderſtaud in plain meanin!”, [0 '., that the ſeveral 
Faculties uf the vuul being Eli is out Bodies, the 
Power of Reafoning and Underſta. ing, rartakes molt 
& the Divine Natwre, which he fays 5 employ'd moſt 
adout divine and heavenly things ; and which ke did 
wt only tropically call a Wing, it railing the Soul trom 
aan and Mortal things, to things above. 
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In what Senſe does Plato fay, that the Antiperifih: 
o* Moticn, by reafon there is no Vacunm, is the Cauſe 
of the EtcAs in Phy f1cians Cupping-glaſles, in Glewing, 
in bearing of Burthens, in the running of Water, in 
"Thunder, in the AtraCtion of the Load-ſtone, and in 
the Harmony of Sounds ? For it ſeems unreaſonable to 
aſcribe the Reaſon of ſuch different Effet to the ſelf ſame Md 
Cauſe. How Reſpiration is made by the Antiperiſtafn Wl x 
of the Air, he has ſufficiently ſhown. But as for the Wy 
reſt, he ſays, they aCt miraculouſly, that nothing ſtands 
ard how things thruſt, and change Poſtures with 
others, he has left ro us to determine. Asto Cuppi 
glaſſes, the Caſe is thus; the Air next to the Fleſh being 
comprehended and .inflamcd by the Heat, and being 
made more rare than the Pores of the Glaſs, does not 
g0 into a Vacuum (tor there is no ſuch thing) bur into 
the Air, which is without the Cupping and ba 
an Impulſeupon it. This Air drives that before it, and 
as it gives way, ſucceeds into the place of what was 11 
cuated by the Cefſion of the laſt. And fo the Air ap 
proaching the Fleſh, comprehended by the Cupping- 
glaſs, and being in a Ferment, draws the Humors into 
the Cupping-glaſs. For the Cavities about the Mouth 
and Stomach are full of Air, when therefore the Meat s 
ſqueez'd down by the Tongue and Tonſils, the elided 
Air follows what gives way, and alſo forces down the 
Meat. Weights alſo thrown, cleave the Air, and 4 
ſipate it, as they fall with Force, the Air recoyling back, 
filling the Vacuity, following the Impulſe, and acct 
rating the Motion. "The Fall alſo of Thunderbols 
like to darting any thing. For by the Blow in the 
Cloud, the fiery Matter exploded, breaks into the Air 
and it being broken, gives way, and bei contrathed 
«bove beyond it felf, by main Force it the Thun- 
{cr-bolt downwards, contrary to Nature. And neither 
\mber nor the Load-ſtone draws any thing wan 
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ohich is near them, nor ok dry kan ro» 
them. Bur this Stone emits ſtrong Exhalati- 

as, by which the containing Air being im forceth 
tat before it, and being turned round, and returned to 
bx vacuated place, it forcibly carries about the Iron. 
hk Amber there is a flammeous and fpirituous Nature, 
od this by rubbing on the Surface, being emitted by 
xluſe Paſſages, does the ſame that the Loadſtone does, 
tao draws the lighteſt and drieſt of adjacent Bodies, 
ale home fre Weakneſs z for it is not 
b ſtrong, nor ith Weight and Strength, as 
» force much Air, and to at wah Violence, and to 
we Power over great Bodies, as the Magnet has. But 
vhat is the reaſon the Air neither draws a Stone nor 
Wood, but Iron only to the Loadſtone? This is a com- 
non Queſtion both by them who think the Coition of 
hee Bodies is made by the Comrattion of the Load- 
hace, and by ſuch as think it done by the Incitement 
f the Iron, Iron is neither ſo rare as Wood, nor al- 
wgether ſo ſolid as Gold or a Stone, but has certain 
Pores and Afperities, which in inequality are proportio- 
able to the Air, and the Air being received in certain 
Lats, cannot get out, and being comprehended by the 
tn moderately reſiſting, as the Air returning the Stone 
uppens upon it, it draws the Iron with it to the 
one, And the reaſon is this. But the manner how 
te Waters running over the Earth, run againſt che 
ab am eokbnn But it is obſervable, that the 
Waters of Lakes and Ponds ſtand immoveable, becauſe 
be Air about them ſtagnates inmmoveable, and admits 
#00 Vacuity. For the Water on the Surface of Lakes 
ud Seas, is troubled and flutuates, as the Air is mov- 
&, it following the Motion of the Air, and moving as 
tis moved. For the Force from below cauſes the 
of the Wave, and from above the Swelling 

dereof, till the Air ambient, and containing the Water, 
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is ſtill. Therefore the Flux of fuch Waters, as follow 
the Motion of the Air, is continued without end. And 
this is the reaſon that the Stream encreaſes with the Wx- 
ters, and is flow, where the Water is weak, the Airna 
giving way, nor finding greater Reſiſtance. $o the 
ater of Fountains muſt needs run out, the extrinſck 
Air ſucceeding into the Vacuity,and throwing the Water 
outin a cloſe Houſe, that keeps in the Air and Windhe 
Floor ſprinkled with Water cauſes an Air or Wind, be- 
cauſe asthe ſprinkled Water falls, the Air gives way. For 
i is ſoprovided by Nature, that Airand Water force one 
another, and give way to one another : becauſe there » 
no Vacuity where one is, in which the other is not moved. 
Concerning Symphony, he ſhows how Sounds harms 
nize. A quick Sound is acute, a {low is grave. There 
fore acute Sounds move the Senſes quicker, which dj: 
ing, and grave Sounds ſupervening, what ariſes from 
the Contemperation of one with the other, cauſes Ple 
ſure to the Ear, which we tall Harmony. And by 
what has been ſaid, it may eaſily be underſtood, that 
Air is the Inſtrument of theſe things. For Sound sthe 
Stroak upon the Senſe of the Hearer, cauſed by the Air 
and the Air ſtrikes, as it is ſtruck by the thing moving; 
if violent, acutely ; if languid, foftly. The violent 
Stroak comes quick to the ar; then the Circumient 
Air receiving a ſlower, it affeQs and carries the Senl: 
along with it. 
What means Timeu:, when he ſays, that Souls art 
diſperſed into the Earth, the Moon, and into other In 
ſtruments of Time ? Does the Earth move like the 
Moon, and five Planets, which for their Motion 
calls or Inſtruments of Time? Or is the 
fixt to the Axis of the Univerſe, yer not ſo built « t 
remain immovable, but to turn and wheel about, as 4 
riſtarchus and Seleucus have ſhown fince ; Ariſtarchu 0! 
luppoling it, Seleucus poſitively aflerting it ? Thepbr#® 
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vrites how that Plato, when he grew old, repented 
low MW in, that he had placed the Earth in the middle of the 
And WH laiverſe, and not in its place. Bur is not this contra- 
Wa WY iftory to Plars's Opinion elſewhere? In the Greek, 'in- 
r not Wl trad of yore ic ſhould be wrote 2910, taking the Da- 
» the Wire Caſe inſtead of the Genirive, and fo the Stars will 
nick We be aid ro be Inſtruments, but the Bodies of Ani- 
ater WY nals; as Ariſtotle has defined the Soul to be an AR of 4 
dhe MW wwd organach Body, having Life in Power. The Senſe 
be- MW then mult be this, Thar Souls are diſperſed into meet, orge- 
For i ms Bodies in Time. But this is far belides his Opini- 
one WW m For it is not once but ſeveral times, that he calls 
& Stars Inſtruments of Time. As when he fays, the 
kun was made, as well as other Planets, for the Di» 
inftion and Conſervation of the Numbers of Time, 
k s therefore moſt proper to underſtand here, the Earth 
v be an Inſtrument of Time, not that the Earth is 
noved, as the Stars are; but that they being carried 
bout it, it ſtanding ſtill makes Sun-ſer and Sun-riling, 
v which, the firſt Meaſures of Time, Nights and Days 
we circumſcribed. Wherefore he called it the infallible 
Guard and Artificer of Night and Day. For the Gno- 
nons of Dials are Inſtruments and Meaſures of "Time, 
wt in being moved with the Shadows, but in ſtanding 
ſill, they being like the Earth in interpoling between 
the Sun, when it is down, as Empedecles lays, That the 
Eoth makes Night by intercepting Light. This therefore 
nuſt be Plare's meaning. And fo much the rather, if 
$3 Man do but conſider, that the Sun is not abſurd!y, nor 
tithout probability ſaid ro be made for the Diſtinion 
& Time, nor the Moon and the reſt of the Planets. 
For as in other reſpects the Dignity of the Sun is great ; 
Þ by Plato in his Republick, the Sun is called the 
King and Lord of the whole ſenſible Nature, as alſo the 
Good of the Intelligible. For it is ſaid to be rhe Off- 
bring of Good, it giving "_ Being and Apparence 
- e 2 rq 
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to things viſible; as it is from that things intel; 
ible _ and are underſtood. _ robe form 
h a Nature, and ſo great Power, ſhould be madefor 
an Inſtrument of Time, and a ſure Meaſure of the Dil. 
terence that happens among tbe Orbs, as they are ſlow 
or ſwift in Motion, ſeems neither decent, nor highly nz 
tional. Ir muſt therefore be faid to ſuch as are ſtarted 
at theſe things, that i is their Ignorance, to think that 
Time is the Meaſure of Motion, in reſpe& of ſooner or 
later, as Ariſtotle calls ity or quantity in Motion, u 
Speuſippus ; or an Interval of Motion, or a certain No 
thing, as ſome of the Stoicks define it by an Accident, 
they not comprehending its Eſſence and Power, which 
Pinder has not ineptly exprefled in theſe Words, Tie, 
who ſurpaſſes all in the Seats of the Bleſt.  Pythagors,, alls, 
when he was askt, What Time was ? anſwered, it ws 
the Soul of the Heavens. For "Time is no Aﬀedtion « 
Accident of Motion, but the Cauſe, Power, and Prin 
ciple of that Symmetry and Order that confines all ae 
ated Beings, by which the animated Nature of the Uni 
verſe is moved: Or rather Motion, Order and Symme 
try it ſelf is called Time. For Walking withoutStur- 
bling, it juſtly adminiſters all mortal Afairs. Accord 
ing to the Ancients, the Soul is a Number moving i 
» Therefore Plato ſays that Time and Heaven were 
co-exiſtent, that Motion was before Heaven had Being; 
but ſo was not Time. For then there neicher was Or- 
der, nor Meaſure, nor Determination ; *but indefinite 
Motion, as it were the formleſs and rude matter of Time. 
But when Matter was informed with Fi and Mo- 
tion with Converſions or Circuitions, trom that came 
the World; from this, Time. Both are Repreſentat- 
ons of God, the World of his Eſſence ; Time of hs 
Inviſibility in Motion, as in Produ&tion God is the 
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. For nothing is generated without Time, nor 
$407 thing intelligible without Eternity, as this enCures 
be ever, and that never dics when once bred. Time 
derefore having a neceſlary Connexion and Afﬀanity 
vith Heaven, cannot be called ſimple Motion, bur as 
t were Motion in Order, having Terms and Periods ; 
whereof, [ince the Sun is Przfect 2nd Overſeer, to de- 
ermine, moderate, produce and ab{zrve- Changes and 
Salons, which (according to Heraclicus) produce all 
tings, He is Coagjutor to the governizg and chief God, 
rot in trivial and little things, but in the greateſt and 
noſt momentous Aﬀeairs. 

Since Plato in his Common-wealth, diſcourſing of 
the Faculties of the Soul, has very weil compare1 the 
Symphony of Reaſon, and of the i-aſcible and concu- 
picent Faculty to the Harmony of the lowe't, middle 
nd higheſt Chord ; ſome Men may enquire, whether 
drin- WY be placed the rational or iraſcible Faculty in the middle : 
cre-Y for he is not clear in the Point. Indeed according the 
Uni-WY Place of Parts, the Order of the iraſcible Faculty muſt 
me- be in the middle, and of the rational in the higheſt, 
un 
rd- 


which the Greeks call Ihpate. For they of old called 

the Chief and Supreme Hypatos. So Xenocrates calls 
p WY Fore, in reſpeRt of immutable things, Hpares (or High» 
ere ft) in reſpet of ſublunary things, Neates (or loweſt.) 
'g And long before him Homer calls the chict God 0 my 
YM 1 mwr, Higheſt of Rulers, And Nature has ot due 
ite given the higheſt Place to what is moſt excellent, hav- 
x ig placed Reaſon as a Sreers-man in the Head, and the 
bo. raſcible Faculty at a Diltance, laſt of all and lowelt, 
we BY and the loweſt place they call Neate ; 3s the Names of 
++ the Dead rien; and frtgp: do ſhow. And fone (ay, 
s& that the Winds which biow from a low and obſcurc 
x place, are called Neros, What Oppolition therefore the 
e-M Loweſt has to the Higheſt, and the Lalt to the Firtt, 
o 
b. 


lnce the Concuniſcent Faculty ſtands jn the fame tv 
Ec 4 Reaſon, 
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Reaſon, the Loweſt cannot be firſt, nor any thi 

higheſt but Reaſon. For they that aſcribe the Ruling 
Power of the Middle to it, are ignorant how they de 
prive it of a higher Power, namely, of the highef, 
which is neither competible to the iraſcible, nor to the 
concupiſcent Faculty : ſince it is the Nature of them 
both to be govern'd by, and obſequious to Reaſon, and 
the Nature of neither of them ro govern and lead it, 
And the moſt naturalplace of the iraſcible Faculty ſeem 
to be in the middle of the other two. For it is the Nx 
ture of Reaſon to govern, of the ira{cible Faculty both 
to govern and be governed, which is obſcquious to 
Reaſon, znd commands the Concupilcent Facuity, when 
this is diſobedient to Reaſon. And as in Lettcrs the 
Scmi-vowels are midling berween Mutes and Vewels, 
theſe having ſomething more, and they ſomething lels ; 
{> ia the Soul of Man, the Irzſcible Faculry is not pure- 
ly patfive, but hath often an Imagination cf Good 
mixt with the irrational Appetite of Revenge. Pia» 
himſelf, after be had compared the Soul to a pair 
Horſes and a Charioteer, likened [as every one knows 
the rational Faculty to the Charioteer, and the Cor- 
cupiſcent to one of the Horſes, which was relty and un- 
manageable altogether, briſtly about the Ears, Deal 
and Diſobedicnt both to Whip and Spur, and the Iralc 
ble he makes very obſequious to the Bridle of Reaſon, 
and afſiftent to it. As therefore in a Chariot, the Cha» 
riotcer is not midling m Virtue and Power, but one of 
the Horſes is worſe than his Guider, and yet berter than 
his Fellow. So ia the Soul, Plato gives not the mid- 
die place to the principal partz bur to that Faculty 
which has lefs of Reaſon than the principal part, and 
more than the Third. This Order alſo obſerves the 
Analogy of the Symphonies, 5. e. of the Iraſcible to the 
Rational, as Hypate to Diateſſaron ; to the Concupilcent, 


a5 Nete to Diapeme, Of the Rational to the 


cent, 
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cent, as Hypate to Nete a -—— gm But ſhould you 
place the Rational in the middle, you would make the 
Inſcible farther from the Concupiſceut ; thd ſome of the 
Philoſophers have taken the Iralcible and the if- 
cent Faculty for the ſelf ſame, by reaſon of their Li 
refs, But it may be ridiculous to deſcribe the Firſt, 
Middle and Laſt by their Place ; ſince we ſee Hypate 
tizheſt in the Harp, loweſt in the Pipe, and whereſo- 
ever you place the Meſe in the Harp, provided it is 
tunable, it ſounds more acute than Hypare, and more 
grave than Nete. Nor does the Eye poſſes the fame 
placein all Animals; but where-ever it is placed, it is 
aural for it to ſee. So a Pdagogue, thd he goes 
rot formoſt, but follows behind, is ſaid to lead ; like 
the General of the Tryan Army, | 


Win ſometimes foug ht in Front, 
And kept Command, the he retir'd upon't. 


But where-ever he was, he was firſt, and chicf in Pow- 
er. So in like manner, the Faculties of the Soul are 
nat ro be ranged in order of Place or Name, but ac- 
cording to their Power and Analogy. For, that in the 
Body of Man, Reaſon is in the higheſt Plgce, is acci- 
dental. But it holds the chief and higheſt Power, as 
Meſe to Thpare, in reſpe&t of the Concupilcent; as to 
Nete, in reſpect of the Jrafſcible. Inſomuch as it depref- 
{es and heightens, and in fine, makes a Harmony, by 
abating what is roo much, and by not ſuffering them 
to at and grow dull. For what is moderate and ſym- 
metrous, is defin'd by Mediocrity. Belides, it is an 
Imperfe&tion, to make the Mediocrities of the rational 
Power, which they call Sacred Beings, to be in the Paſ- 
bons. For in Chariots, the beſt of the Beaſts is not m 
the middlez nor is the Skill of Driving placed in the 
tigheſt Place ; bur it is a Mcdiocrity in the "_ 
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Reaſon, the Loweſt cannot be firſt, nor any thi 

higheſt but Reaſon. For they that aſcribe the Ruling 
Power of the Middle to it, are ignorant how they - 
prive it of a higher Power, namely, of the higheſt, 
which is neither competible ro the iraſcible, nor to the 
concupiſcent Faculty : ſince it is the Nature of them 
both to be govern'd by, and obſequious to Reaſon, and 
the Nature of neither of them ro govern and lead ©, 
And the moſt natural place of the iraſcible Faculry ſeem 
to be in the middle of the other two. For it is the Na 
ture of Reaſon to govern, of the iraſcible Facu'ry both 
to govern and be governed, which is obſequious to 
Reaſon, and commands the Concupulcent Faculty, when 
this is diſobedient to Reaſon. And as in Letts the 
Scmi-vowels are midling between Mutes and Vowel, 
theſe having ſomething more, and they ſomerhing lels ; 
{9 ia the Soul of Man, the Irzſcible Faculty 1s not pure. 
ly patfive, but hath often an Imagination cf Good 
mixt with the irrational Appetite of Revenge. Plas 
bimſelf, after he had compared the Soul to a pair 
Horſes and a Charijoteer, likened [as every one knows 
the rational Faculty to the Charioteer, and the Cor- 
cupiſcent to one of the Horſes, which was relty and un- 
manageable altogether, briſtly about the Ears, Deat 
and Diſobedient both to Whip and Spur, and the Iralcy 
ble he makes very obſequious to the Bridle of Realon, 
and afſiftent to it. As therefore in a Chariot, the Clu- 
riotcer is not midling im Virtue and Power, but one of 
the Horſes is worſe than his Guider, and yet berter than 
his Fellow. So ia the Soul, Plato gives not the mid: 
die place to the principal part; bur to that Faculty 
Which has leſs of Reafon than the principal part, and 
more than the Third. This Order alſo obſerves the 
Analogy of the Symphonies, 5. c. of the Iraſcible to the 
Rational, as Hypate to Diateſſaron ; to the Concupilcent, 
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cent, as Hypate to Nete a Diapaſen. But ſhould you 

the Rational in the middle, you would make the 
Inſcible farcher from the Concupilcent ; thd ſome of the 
Philoſophers have taken the Iralctble and the if- 
cent Faculty fur the ſelf ſame, by reaſon of their Li 
refs, Bur it may be ridiculous to deſcribe the Firſt, 
Middle and Laſt by their Place ; ſince we fee Hypate 
tizheſt in the Harp, loweſt in the Pipe, and whereſo- 
ever you place the Meſe in the Harp, provided it is 
unable, it ſounds more acute than Hypare, and more 
grave than Nete. Nor does the Eye poflefs the fame 
place in all Animals; but where-ever it is placed, it is 
atural for it to ſee. So a P:xdagogue, thd he goes 
rot formoſt, but follows behind, is ſaid to lead ; like 
the General of the Tran Army, | 


Win ſometimes foug bt in Front, 
And lept Command, ths he retir'd upan't. 


But where-ever he was, he was firſt, and chict in Pow- 
er. So in like manner, the Faculties of the Soul are 
nat 10 be ranged in order of Places or Name, but ac- 
cording to their Power and Analogy. For, that in the 
Body of Man, Reaſon is in the highelt Place, is acci- 
dental. But it holds the chicf and higheſt Power, as 
Meſe to Thpare, in reſpe&t of the Concupilcent; as to 
Nere, in reſpect of the Jrafcible. Inſomuch as it depref- 
les and heightens, and in fine, makes a Harmony, by 
abating what is roo much, and by not ſuffering them 
to flat and grow dull. For what is moderate and ſym- 
metrous, is defin'd by Mediocrity. Beſides, it is an 
Imperfetion, to make the Mediocrities of the rational 
Power, which they call Sacred Beings, to be 1n the Paſ- 
bons. For in Chariots, the beſt of the Beaſts is not m 


the middlez nor is the Skill of Driving placed in the 


bigheſt Place ; but it is a Mediocrity in che InSqualey, 
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of the Swiftneſs and Slewnefs of the Horſes. As the 

ing it to conſtitutes a Mediocri. 
CS IAIIIES. , 

y ſaid Plato that Speech was compoſed of Nouns 

and Verbs? For he ſeems to make no other Parts of 

Speech but them. Indeed Homer, for the Help of Youth, 


has comprehended them all in one Verſe. 


"Auns ioy xAtvinyds T8 wy Wigas opp To wide. 


For in it there is Pronoun, Participle, Noun, Prepol- 
tion, Article, ConjunCtion, Adverb and Verb, the Par- 
ticle being pur inſtead of the Prepolition «5, for xal- 
Finyd\ is faid in the ſame Senſe as *ASvraZs. What then 
ſhall we ſay for Plazo 2 That at firſt the Ancients called 
that x44/@,, or Speech which is now called Proegfu, Axi- 
om, or Sentence ; which as ſoon as a Man ſpeaks, he 
either ſpeaks true or falſe. This Speech conſiſts of a 
Noun and Verb, which Logicians call the Subjett and 
Predicate. > For when we hear this ſaid Socrates philge- 
phixeth, Socrates 5: changed, requiring nothing more, we 
ſay the one is true, the other is falſe. For very likely 
in the beginning Men wanted Speech and articulate 
Voice to enable them to expreſs at once the Paſſions and 
the Patients, and the Actions and the Agents. Nov, 
fince AQtions and Aﬀetions are lively expreſled by 


reſt ſignifie not. For inſtance, the Groans and Shrieks 
of Stage-players, and even their Smiles and Apofiope® 
make their Diſcourſe more But they 


emphatick. are 
not fo neceſlary to ſignifie any thing as a Noun and 
Verb, they being only aſciticious, to vary Speech; juſt 
as they vary Letters, who mark Spirits and Quantities 
upon Letters, theſe being the Accidents and Differences 
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« Letters. As the Ancients have made manifeſt, whom 
lreen Lenters ſufficed to ſpeak and wy thing. 
Refides, we muſt obſerve, that Plats tp. that it Sek 
s comp<'d of theſe, nor by theſe : a Man 
fy fuch a Medicine is corpos'd of Meade 
x. another ſhould cavil at it, becauſe Fire and Uten- 
{are omitted, without which it cannot be made. Juſt 
þ we may blame Plato for leaving out Conjunctions, 
Prepoſitions, and the like. For Speech is not com- 
206d of them ; yet by their Means, and not without 
bo Speech muſt be compos'd. As, if a Man pro- 
al nounce braterb, or 15 beaten, and pur Socrates and Pythe- 
V- WW wo to the ſame, he ſhows he underſtands or means 
\- WJ Gmething. But let a Man pronounce Tea or Fer, and 
en WF 19 more, none can conceive any Notion of a Body or 
ed BW Matter, and unleſs fach Words as theſe be uttered with 
» Verbs and Nouns, they are but empty Noiſe and 
a 
d 
"” 
x 
7 
ec 
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Chartering : for neither alone, nor joyn'd one with ano- 
ther, do they ſignifhe any thing. And joyn and con- 
tound together ConjunQtions, Articles, and Prepoſitions, 
ſuppoling you would make ſomething of them ; yet you 
will be taken to bable, and not to ſpeak Senſe, Bur 
when there is a Verb in conſtruction with a Noun, 
the Reſult is Speech and Senle. "Therefore ſome do 
make only theſe two Parts of Speech. And perhaps He- 
' mer was willing to declare himſelf of this Mind, when 
he ſays, 


ir 7 Val", T7" Dinas. 


For by the Word ir& he uſually means a Verb, asin 
theſe Verſes. 


Q Wye, i UA Ns Tn ry Wwuaryis Terms, 
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And 


Xaies mimuy & Edve ir Sf dwitn niaerra 
Arby, drag m3 $igtty dragmdiamu dias, 


For Jyrdy is neither Conjunion, Article nor Prepoſy 
tion, nor is wuaayts Terms, but only an emphatick Verb 
of a baſe Aion, proceeding from a fooliſh Paſſion of 
the Mind. Therefore when we would praiſe or dif 
praiſe Poets or Writers, we are wont to fay, ſuch a 
Man uſes Attick and good Words, and ſuch a one uſes 
raſcally Words ; and none can fay that Thucydides or 
Demoſthenes ever uſed ſuch Articles. What then (may 
ſome ſay) do the reſt of the parts conduce nothing to 

h? I anſwer, they conduce, «s Salt does to Vidtu- 
als, or Water to Rice. But Euenus calls Fire the beſt 
Sawce. Thd ſometimes there is neither occaſion for 
Fire to boyl, nor for Salt to ſeaſon our Food, which 
we have always occaſion for.Nor has Speech alwaysoccals 
on for Articles. ] think I may fay it of the Latine T 
which is now the univerſal Language, that it has taken 
away all Prepoſitions, ſaving a tew, nor does it uſe any 
Articles, unleſs as Lace and Ornament to Nouns. Nor s 
it any Wonder, {jnce Homer, who in fineneſs of Epick 
lurpaſlſes all Men, has put Articles only to a few Nouns, 
like Handles to Cans, or Creſtsto Helmets. And theſe 
Verſes are remarkable, wherein the Articles are ex- 
preſled, v7. 
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And ſome few beſides. But in a thouſand others, the 
Omiſfion of the Article hinders neither Perſpicuity nor 
Elegance of Phraſe. Now neither an Animal, nor an 
Inſtrument, nor Arms, nor any thing elſe is more fine, 
efficacious, or grateful, for the loſs of a part. Yet 
Speech, by taking away ConjunCtions, often becomes 
more perlwaſive ; as here, 


"Auer (wdy Tyxom reimeny, dior dummy, 
"Aly TWirews Te 137% wd oy Taxes wid iy. 


And that of Demeſthenes, TIwed 33 &r minoviy 6 air Toy, 
& 6 mir lrie id dr eamyſciaa Siren imhpy* TY 36- 
un, To Bupan, T5 eevi, ery Veeitor, ray bes 
vmlpyoy, Tray xovdiacis, Tray Gn x66ens. a7 Te x4166,, Ter vTm 
iicun aurs y apr ai; Ts Tegmani{f ons, And furs 
ther, does not Midas at this Day inveigh, exclaim and 
thunder at the ſame rate? Xergginydd ral 77 5 MeddVag Aras 
Widn'® Tegilamar Tihenipyy Tegfird, me anmpftns 
dts, # mh/45 auriy % oapd. Therefore the Figure 
Andeton, whereby Conjunctions are omitted, is highly 
commended by Writers of Rhetorick. Bur ſuch as keep 
over ſtrict to the Law, and (according to Cultom) 
omit not a Conjundtion, Rhetoricians blamo them for 
uling a dull, flat, redious Sryle, without any Variety 
nit. And in as much as Logicians mightily want 
Conjunions for the joyning together of their Axi- 
oms, as much as Chariotecers want Yoaks, and 
Ubſſes wanted Withs ts tye Gelop's Sheep 3 this 
ſhows they are not parts of Speech, bur a Conjuctive 
Inſtrument thereof, as the Word Conjwnition imports, 
nor do they joyn all, but only ſuch as are not ſpoken 
lmply : Unleſs you will make a Cord part of the 
Burthen, Glew a part of a Book, or Diltriburion of 


Money part of the Government. For Demades —_ 
48 
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That Money which i: given to the People out of the Exche. 
gquer for publick Shows, iz the Glew of « Democragy, 
Conjundtion does juſt fo of ſeveral Propolitions make 
one, by knitting and joyning them together, as mel 
ed Iron joyns Marble ; but yet Iron neither is, nor « 
faid to be part of the Marble; only by being mix: 
and joyned together, ſeveral things become one. But 
there be ſome, who think, that ConjunCtions do no: 
make any thing one, but that they are an enumers- 
tive Dialect, as of the Time when ſuch and fich 
were Magiſtrates. Moreover, as to the other part 
of Speech, a Pronoun is manifeſtly a fort of Noun ; 
not only becauſe it has Caſes alike, but becauſe i 
makes a proper Declaration of Notians 

from things defined : nor do I know wheiher 

he ſays Socreres, or he that fays Thi: Men, don 
more by Name declare the Perſon. "The thing we 
call a Participle, being a Mixture of a Verb and 
Noun, is nothing of it ſelf (as are not the common 
Names of Men and Women) but im conſtruction is put 
with others, in regard of Tenſes belonging to Verbs, 
in regard of Caſes ro Nouns. Logicians call them 
drexazm, 35. ce. broken or torn of, as pegrer comes 
from gegrm®&, and owpgrroy from owpgyr ©, having 
the force both of Nouns and Verbs. And Prepolit- 
ons are like to the Creſts, Bars, and T'yes of a Het 
met, which one may rather fay, do belong to Word, 
than are Words themſelves. Have you a care, they 
rather be not pieces and ſcraps of Words, as they that 
are in haſte, write but Daſhes and Pieces of Lener. 
For it is plain, that iyCaiyas and Carer arc Abbrevit 
tions of the whole Words, ris fxivas and tun 
Brire, and Tggwica for Te mig whos, and wil- 
Cew for xmiley, As, undoubtedly for baſte and bre- 
vities fake, inſtead of aides felaxrew and nixy; ag 
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Of Moral Vertue. 


Tranſlated out of the Greek by C.H. Eſq 


Deſign in this Efſay is to treat of that 

Vertue , which is called and accounted, 

Moral, and is chiefly diſtinguiſhed from the 
Contemplative in it's having for the Matte 

thereof, the Paſſions of the Mind, and for it's Fon, 
Right Reaſon: And herein to conſider the nature of 
it; how it ſubliſts : And wherher that Part of the Soul 
wherein it reſides be induced with Reaſon, of it's own, 
inherent in it ſelf, or whether it participates of that 
which is foreign ; And if the latter ; whether after the 
manner of thoſe things which are mingled with 
what is better then themſelves ; or rather as being 
_ diſtin& it ſelf, but yet under the Dominion and Super 
intendency of another, it nay be ſaid to partake of the 
Power of the predominant Faculty. For that it s 
poſſible for Vertue ro exiſt and continue aitogether in- 
dependent of Matter and free from all Mixture, I take 
to be moſt manifeſt. Bur in the firſt place 1 conceive 
ſ 
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# may be very uſtful briefly to run over the Opinions 
o other Philo/ophers, not fo much for the vanity of 
giving an Hiſtorical Account ehereof,as that they being 
premiled Ours may thence receive the greater Light and 
be more firmly eſtabliſhed. 

To begin then- with Menedemus of Eretria he took 
way both the Number and the Differences of Vertue, 


by aſſerting it to be but One although diſtinguiſhed by 
feral Names; Holding that in the fare manner as a 
Wrtal and a Man are al One, fo what we call Tem- 
race, Fortieude , and Fuſtice are 'but one and the 
me thing, As for Ariſten of Chio. He likewiſe made 
"te to be but One in Subſtance and called it Saws, 
vhich as it had refpeCt to This, or That was to be va- 
ally multiplied and diſtinguiſhed ; Jult after the 
te fame manner as if any one. ſhould call our Sighe 
when applied to' any YPhire ObjeR' by the Name of 
"White look,when to one that is Blacks, by the Name of « 
' Black-looky or by any other ſuch like affefted Name, g 


ud Þ in other Matters For according to him Ver- t ney: 


* when it conſiders ſuch things as we either ought 9: ay. 


bdo or not to do, is called Prudence ; When it_mo- 
terates our Defires, and preſcribes. the Meaſure and 

for our*Plea Temperance ; and when it 
prerns the cotnmerce and mutual Contrafts of Man- 
tnd,7utice.In the ſane manner fot inſtance 25 a Kaite is 
" and the /am? Knife ſtill narwithſtanding ſometimes 
<cuts one thing ſometimes another, and juſt as Fire does 
7erate upon 4;fferent matter and yet fetain the very ſame 
\twe, Unto which Opinion, it ſeems alſo as if Aeno 
he Citiean did in fore meaſure incline; He dehoning 
Pudnce while it diſtributes to every Man his own, 
be 7aftice ; When it teacht&# what we are to chooſe 


nd what to rejet pr avoid, Temperance , and with 


"*Hedt ro whit is to be born or ſuffered , Fortitude : 


A it is to be obſerved thak they who take ET 
F k 
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the Defence of 

Science by wid bo . 

whilſt he imagined from every diſtin# 

ral and peculiar Vertue to be formed, =" Raf 
aware Raiſed (as Plato has it) « vheb ſoamef fo 
never before known or uſed among the Philoſophen, 
for as from Brave, he derived Brevery ; from Muy 
Mildneſs ; and from ' Fuft, Fuſtice : fo from Plugſav he 
fetched Pleaſantneſs; from Good Goodueſ+; from Gra 
Grandexr ; and from Honeſt, Honeſty ; 

all kind of befeof Corpertmicn, and 


uires nothing leſi, vi 
gu por and barbarow Tera, 
However all theſe do 


Thing, wz. wht gh 

tion and Faculty of the 

of the Saul of which Reaſo vg. Guin —_— 
to be Reaſon it (elf, OE what it 

and is frm and immutable : And they do likewiſe 
that part of the Soul which is the ſear of the Puſſm, 
and called Brut! or br«tional, not to be at all fat 
by any Phyſical Difference from that which is Ravine, 
<1 2) Av qpend of the Soul (which they call Rations and 
Direlive) bring wholly turned abour uy 
it's Aﬀeftions, and by thoſe ſeveral Alterariou ; 


hr in it with reſpeCt either to Hebit or DF 
pf, Tomad aber Vice or Vertue, without hs- 
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aw Judgment 13 grown over vebement and head- 


ts it ſeems to me, all theſe Philoſophers were per- 
et ſtrangers to the clearneſs and truth of this Point, 
That we Every one of us are inreality Twofold and Com- 
yund: For diſcerning only that Compoſition in us which 
of the 1wo is moſt evident, namely chat of the 
fad and the Body; of the other they knew no- 
thing at all. And. yet that in the Soul it ſelf alfo 
there is a certain Compoſition of wo diffimilar and 
dftinit Natures, the Brutd . Part whereof as ovorher 
Id is neceflarily and phybeally t with 
and conjoyned to Reaſon, was, it | no _ 


ind gentleneſs as that ir may not be utterly intractable 
and obſtinare tro the Precepes of Phileſaphy. And Plato 
bem ofayh wr without the leaſt belitation 

intained the Seu! of the Univerſe to be neither /in- 
ple, wnifirm nor uncompounded ; But that being mixed, 
© it were, and made up of That which is alway: the 
ſane and of That which is otherwiſe in ſome places ir 
» continually governed and carried about after an ns- 
fom manner in one and the ſame powerful and pre- 
dominant Order, ad in other places is divided into 
Motions and Circles one contrary to the other, unſettled 
and fortuitous, whence are derived the Beginnings and 
Generation of all Things. And fo in like manner the 
Soul of Men being a part or portion of That of the Uns- 


wſe, and framed eaſons and ions an- 
» and frame — - Ae” * 
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ſwerable to it, cannot be ſimple and. all of the ſame Ns 
eure, bur muſt have One part that is Intelligent and 
rational, which naturally ought to have Dominianover 
a Man: And Another which being Subjet to Paſſions, 
brational, extravagant and unbounded ſtands in need 


of direfiion and reſtraint, And This laſt is again ſub. 


divided into 1wo other parts, One whereof being al- 
way's Corporeal 18 called Concupiſcible ; and the Other, 
which ſometimes taking part with :h;:, and ſometimes 
with Reaſon gives reſpetively to cither of them 
Strength and Vigor, is called Iraſcible. And that 
which chiefly diſcovers the difference berween the One 
and the Orher, are the frequent Conreſts of the Incele 
and Reaſon with Coneupiſcence and Anger, it being 
the Nature of things that are different araongſt them- 
ſelves to be often times repugnant and diſobedient to 
whar is beſt of all. 
Theſe Principles at firſt Ariſtotle away C4 > _ 
relyed upon, as plainly enough appears from w 
hes with : Thd aferwards he confounded the ga» 
ble and Concupiſcible together, by joyning the one 10 
che other, as if Anger were nothing but a Thuſt and 
Deſire of Revenge : However to the laſt he coaltantly 
maintained that the Senſual and Irationa! was wholly d- 
ſtin& from the Intelleus! and Rationa! part of the Saul ; 
not that it is {6 abſolutely devoid of Rea/en neither #3 
thoſe Faculties of the Soul which are Senſatree, Nutrume 
and Vegetative, and are common to us with Brute 
Beaſts and Plants, For Theſe are always deaf to the 
Voice of Reaſon and uncapable of it, and may in ſome 
ſort be ſaid to derive themſelves from #F/þ and 
Blood, and to be inſeperably attached to the Bod and 
devoted to the ſervice thereof ; but the Orher Senjud 
Part ſubje&t to the ſudden Efferts of the Paſſens and 
Ceſtitore of any Reaſon of its own, is yet nev 
naturally adapted to hear and obey the Intele?? and 
Tudgwens 
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Judement, to have regard to it, and to ſubmit it (elf 
o be regulated and ordered according to the Rules and 
Precepes thereof, unleſs it happen to be utterly cor- 
rupted and vitiated by Pleaſure, which is deaf to all 1n- 
lrudtion and by a luxurious way of Living, 

As for thoſe who wonder how it ſhould come to 
pak, that, that which is Iryationdl it (elf, ſhould yer 
come obſequious to the dictates of Right Reaſon, they 
kem to me, not to have duely conlidered the Force 
wd Power of Reaſon , how great and extenſive it is, 
ad how far it isable to carry and extend it's Authori- 
7 and command, not ſo much by harſh and Arbitrary 
methods, as by ſoft and gentle means, which perſwade 
avre,and gain Obedience ſooner th:en- all the Severities 
nd Violences in the World. For even the Spirits, 
he Snews, Bones, and other parts of the Body, are 
&fliture of Reaſon, but yet no ſooner do they feel the 
calt Marion of the 11! , ſhaking, as it were, (though 
never (9 gently) the Reins of Reaſon, but all of chem 
iferve their proper Order, agree together and pay a 
rady Obedience. As for s why the Feet, it the 
Impulſe of the Mind be to run, immediately betake 
themſelves ro their Office 5 Or if the Mez:in of the- 
Will be, for the threwinz or /ifting up of any thing, 
the Herd: in a moment fall to thcir b/c. And 
thus SYmpathy and Conſens of the Brutal Faculties to 
Iybe Reaſon , and the ready Conformity of chem 
=_ Hemer has moſt admirably expreſt in theſe 
erſes, p 


In tears diſſolved She mourns her Conlorts Fate, 

So great her ſorrows, ſcarce her charms more grear, 
Her tears Compaſſion in Ulyſſes | move, 

And fill bis Breaſt w.th Pity and with Love ; 

ler Artful he bis Paſſion ſecret keeps, | 
lt rages in bis Heart ; And there he inward Weeys. 
Ft 2 Like 
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" Like Steelor Ivory, bis fixt Eye-balls Band, 
Placed by ſome Statuarics zhylfud band; = 
And when a gentle fear would force it'1 way, 
He hides it faling or Commands it's ſtay. 


Under ſuch perfeft Subjeftion to his Reaſon and Jud 
mene had he even his Spirits, his Blood and his Tears. A 
moſt evident Proof of this Matter we have alſo from 
hence, that our natural Deſires and Motions are u 
foon repreſſed and quieted as we know we are eitherby 
Reaſon or Law forbidden ro approach the Fair One: 
we at the firſt view had fo great a Paſſion for: A 
thing which moſt commonly happens to thoſe whoare 
apt to fall in Love at ſight with beautiful Women with 
out knowing or examining whbo they are ; for no ſooner 
do they afterwards find their Error, by diſcovering the 
Perſon with whoſe charms they were before captivated 
to be a Siſter or a Daugbter, but their flame is preſently 
exti s by the int tion of "Reg. And 
Fleſh and Blood is i iately brought into order and 
becomes obedient to the Judgment. It often falls ou 
likewiſe, that after we have Eaten ſome kinds of Me 
or Fiſh (finely drefled, and by that means artibcally 
diſguiſed,) with great pleaſure and a very good Si 
mach, at the firſt moment we underſtand they were 
either unclean or unlawful and forbidden, Our Judgment 
being thereby ſhocked, we feel net only remerſe wad 
trouble in our Mind, but the conceie reaches further, 
and our whole Frame is diſordered by the nauſeow 
qualms and wonurings thereby occaſioned. 1 fear | 
thouid be thought on-purpoſeto hunt after too far-fetched 
and youthful inſtances t6 inſert in this Diſcourſe, # | 
Hould take notice of the Lure, the Harp, the Pife 1 
the Flute, and ſuch like Muſical Inſtruments invented 
by Art andudapted to the Reiing or Allaying of H 
man Pafſns; Which though they age void & 7 
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gd Senſe do yet moſt readily accommodate themſelves 
v the , to our Paſſiow and our Manners, 
ther indulging our Melancholy, increaſmg our Mirth, 
«feeding our Wiantoneſs as we happen at that time to 
br And therefore it is reported of Jens him- 
Hf that going one day to the Theatre, to hear Amurbens 
Sng to the Lute, he called to his Scholars, Come, fays 
ie, Let as go and learn what flarmony and Muſick, the 
Guts end Sinews of Beaſts, nay even Wood and Bones 
- within help of Numbers, Proportion aud 


: But to let theſe things paſs I would gladly know of 
oare WY bem, whether when they ſee Domeſtick Animals, as 
by, Horſe: or Birds by uſe, feeding and teaching, 
trought to ſo high CR, as that they 
tall utter articulately ſome ſenſeful words ; and by 


And when alſo they find Achilles in Homer f 
Hrſer as well as Mer to Battle ; whether, I fay, after 
this, they can yet make any wonder or doubr wherher 
thoſe Faculties of the Mind to which we owe our An 
nn bard grenade Sorrows, be of = 
that they are capable of being Obedjene to Reaſon, 
ind fo affefted by ir, as to conſens and become inrirely 
ket, to it : Conſidering eſpecially that cheſe Faculties 
we not ſeated withour 1s, or ſeperared from us, or 
«» 07A Arg hoy pre us, or hammer'd 
ro force and vi ; but as GRID by Nature 
Ir intire dependance the Soul y are ever 
yy and bredup with is, RR — —_ 
complement and perteQion e, crſtom 
peftice for which reaſon the Greeks very properly call 
Meer: THS+5: For they are nothing ele in ſhort bur 
Certain Qualities of the Irrationd! and Brutal part of 
the Mynd, and hence by Id aldacabe” 
F 8 4 
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this Bruta/ and Irrational part of the Mind being foe. 
med and moulded by Right Reaſon, by long Caftem 
and Uſe, which they call "t&es, has theſe Dug 
or Differences ſtampt upon it. Not that Reaſon 
much as attempts, to eradicate our Paſſions and Afets 
ons, Which is neither poſſible nor expedient, but 
only to keep them within due bounds, reduce them 
into good Order, and fo, direct them to a ruſt 
End ; and thus maketh Moral Vertue to conſiſt notin Ml * 
a kind of Inſenſibility or total! Freedom - from Peſſu, Wl « 
but in the well orderinzy our Paſſios, and keeping Ml * 
them within meajure, which is eftefted by in Ill * 
and Prudence, bringing the Facul:zes of that part f Wl ' 
the Sou! where our Aﬀetiions and Appetite are ſeated Wl * 
to a good Habit, For theſe Three things are common- Ill * 
ly held to be in the Sou!, namely, a Faculty or Aptitude, Wl * 
Paſſion, and Habit. This Aptitude or Faculty then is the | 
Principle or very Matter of Paſſions, as tor Exampt, Wl 
the Power or Aptitude ro be Angry, to be Aſbemed, to be il | 
Confident and Bold, or the like ; Paſſion is the atul ill 
Exerciſe of that Apticude or Faculty, as Anger, Shaw, ill 
Confidence or Boldneſs ; and Habit is the ſtrength, firm, 
neſs and eſtabliſhment of the Ds/peſition or Faculty in the 
Irratzinal part of the Soul gotten by continual Uſe and 
Cuſtom, and which according as the Paſſions are wel 
or z{/ governed anddireCted,becomes either Vertue of Vice. 

But Foraſmuch as Philoſophers do not make all Vertze 
to conſiſt in a Mediecrity, nor call it Mora! ; to ſhew 
the difference more clearly it will be neceſlary to take 
our riſe a little further off, Of all things then in the 
Univerſe ſorne do exiſt abſolately, ſimply and tor chemſee! 
only, others again relativeh for and with regard to w. 
Among thoſe things which have an Abſolute and rp" 
Exiſtence, are the Earth, the Heavens, the Stars and th 
Sea, and of ſuch things as have their Being relavwy 


with reſpeQt to us arg Geod ang Evythings denote wd 
w _ ro 
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to be avoided, and Things pleaſant and hurtful. And ſeeing 
that boch are the proper ObjeCts of Reaſon;while it conſiders 
the farmer which are abſolutely and + themſelves, ir 
5 Scyentifical and Contemplative . and when the other 
vhich have reference to us,it is Delberatrve and Praftical : 
And as the proper Vertue in the latter Cale is Prudence, 
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inthe former it if Science. And between the one and 
the ether namely between Prudence and Science there is 
tha difference, that Prudence conlilts in a certain Appli- 
ation and Kelation of the Contemplative Faculties of the 
Gul to choſe which are Pratzeal, for the Government 
of the Senſual and Irrational Part according to Reaſon, 
w which purpole Prudence has often need of Fortune : 
Whereas neither of that nor of Deliberation has Science 
1ny occaſion or want to atrain it's ends ; foraſmuch as 
t has nothing to conſider but ſuch things as remain al» 
vays the ſame: For asa Geometric:an never deliberates 
about a Tr1ang/e whether all its three Angles be equal to 
wo right Angles, becatiſe of that he has a clear and 
ditint knowledge : And Men uſe to deliberate about 
fuch things only as are ſometimes in one ſtate or con- 
dition and ſometimes in azo: ber 5 and not of thoſe 
which are always firm and icamutable : fo the Mind 
when meerly Contemplativoe excrciling it felt about 
taft Principles and things permanent, ſuch as retaining 
he ſame nature are incapable of mutation, has no room 
or occalion for Deliberation. Whereas Prudence, de- 
kending to Actions full of Error and Confuſion, 1s very 
cen under the neceflity of encountering with fortuirous 
accidents, and in doubtful Caſes of making uſe of Delibe-, 
ration, and to reduce thoſe Deliberations 1nto Practice, 
of calling alſo ro irs Ailiſtance even the In4:1onal 
Fxulries, Which arc (as it were) forceably drag'd 
to go along with and by that means t; ,zive a certain 
Igor or Impetus to its Determinations. For its Deter- 
minatjons do indeed want ſomething which Char 
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and give them fuch an Inperw : And Merdl Verne i 
is which gives an Inpetors or Vigor to the Paſſions; but 
at the ſame time Reaſon which accompanies that Jug 
rour, and of which it ſtands in great need, does Þ fer 
Bounds thereunto that nothing but what is Mederar 
that it neither our-ruwns the Proper Seaſons of 

ion, nor yet falls ſhort of then. 

For the Senſual Faculties where the Paſſiows are fea- 
red, are ſubje&t ro Motions, ſome over-vehement, ſudden 
and quick, "and others again too remiſs and more ſlow and 
beavy then is convenient, fo that though every thing we 
do can be Good but in one manner, yet may it be El 
in ſeveral, as there is but one (ingle way of hitting the 
mark, but to my it a great mary, either by ſhooting 
over or under or on one fide. The buſineſs therefore of 
Praftical Reaſon governing our Actions according to 
the Order of ML is to corredt the Exceſſe: as well 
as the Defe#: of the Paſſions by reducing them to a 
true Mediocrity, For as when through inhrmity ofthe 
Mind, effeminacy, fear or lazineſs the yehemence and 
keeneſs of the Appetites are fo abated, that they we 
ready to {ink and fall ſhort of the Good at whichthey 
are aimed and directed, there is then this Prafticel Reaſm 
at hand exciting and rouſing and puſhing them on- 
ward ; fo on the other hand when it laſhes out too 
far and is hurried beyond all meaſure, there alſo is the 
ſame Reaſon ready to bring it again within compaſs and 
put a ſtop to its carrier: And thus preſcribing Band 
and giving Law to the Motions of the Paſlzons it pro 
duces in the Irrational Part of the Sow! theſe Mre 
Vertues, (of which we now treat) which are 
elſe but the mean berween Exceſs and Defe#. For it 
cannot be faid that af Vertue conſiſts in Medweriy, 
fince Wiſdom or Prudence, (one of the Intellefina! Ver- 
rues) ſtanding in no need of the brationa! Faculties, # 
being ſcated in that Part of the Sou! which is pure and 
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nwmxed and free from all Poſſions, is of it ſelf abfo- 
lnely perfect, the utmoſt Extremity and Pawer of Ree- 
ia, whereby we attain to that perfeftion of knowledge 
which is it ſelf moſt Divine and renders us moſt Hep- 
yp. Whereas Moral Vertue, which becauſe of the 
Bis ſo necellary, to us, and to put things in Prefiice 
ſands in need of the Inſtruments] Miniſtry of the Pf 
-+ a7 Jovrunr Lamang Jager won un, 
Ahiition of the Irrational Powers 23 to be altagether im- 
ployed in the due regulation thereof) is with reſpeRt to 
1s Power or Quality the very top and extremity of Per- 
ſection, but in reſpedt of the propertiop and quantity, 
which it determines, it is' Medwocrity, in that it takes 
avay all Exceſs on the one hand, and cures all Defe#: 
on the other. 

Now Meen or Mediecrity may be differently under- 
ſtood. For there is one mean which is compounded 
and made up of the two ſumple extreams, as in Colors, 
Ga, of White and Black ;, and awther, where that which 
cntans and is contained, is the Medium between the 
ctaining and the contained, 2s, for inſtance, the Num- 
ber VIII, between XII and IV. And a #hirdfort there 
s alſo, which partacipates of ncither extreain, as for Ex- 
ample, all choſe things which as being neither Good nor 
Em in themſelves we call Adiapberuus or Inaifferent. But 
In we of theſe ways can Vertue be (aid to be a Meenor 
Mediecrity : For neither is it a mixture of Vices ; nor 
compreending that which is deſerve and ſport, is it 
camprehended by that witkch runz out into Excels; Nor 
yer 15 it exempt from the Impetuoſity, and ſudden Efforts 
of the Paſſions, in which Exceſs and Defe# do properly 
take place. But Mera! Vertue properly doth and fo is 
commonly taken, eſpecially co confilt in a Meav of Me- 
Ger:ty moſt like to bat which there is in our Greek Mu- 
ick and Harmony, whereas there are the higbeſt and 
inet Mulicat Notes in the extremities of the. Scale 
| _ pu 
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called * Nete and Fhpete, 6 like. 
® N1]u Kai UmTe]y. wiſe is there in the middle thereof 

between theſe two another Muſe, 
} Mioy. Note, and that the ſweereft of all 

called f Meſ# (i. e. mean) which 
doth as perfetly avoid the extream ſharpneſs of the 
one, 28 it doth the over flarneſs of the other. And foal. 
fo Vertue being a Motion and Power which is exerciſed 
about the Brutal and Irrationa! Part of the Soul take; 
away the Remiſſron and Intenſim and in a word the 
Exceſi and Defe#t of the Apperites reducing thereby e. 
very one of the Paſſions to a due Mediocrity and perfett 
State of Reftitude. 

To begin then with Forticade ; that is faid to be the 
mean between Cowerdize and Raſhneſ;, whereof the ore 
is a Defe# , as the other is an Exceſs of the Faſcible Fa- 
culty ; Liberality between ſordid Parſhmony on the owe 
hand and extravagant Prodigality on the other ; Clemen- 
cy between Inſenfibjlity of injuries, and its oppoſite re- 
vengefu] Cruelty ; and fo of Fuſtice and Temperance; the 
former being the mean between giving and _— 
more or leſs then is due in all Contrats, Aﬀairs 
Buſineſs between Man and Man, and the /azrer a juſt 
Medicerity between a ſtupid Apathy touched with no ſenſe 
or reliſh of Pleaſure, and diflolute ſoftneſ+ abandoned 
to all manner of Senſualities. L 

And hence (namely from this inſtance of Temperaxce) 
it is that we are moſt clearly given to underſtand the YI . 
difference berwen the Irrational and the Ratione! Facu- YI; 
ties of the Soul, and that it fo plainly a to us, 
that the Paſſions and AﬀeRtions of the Mi are quite a 
diſtin thing from Reaſon. For otherwiſe never 
ſhould we be able to diſtinguſh Convinence from Tempe- 
rence, nor Incowinence from Intemperance in Luſt and 
Pleaſures, if it were one and the ſame Faculty of the 
Soul, wherewith we Reaſov and Fudge, — 
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ire and Cover. Now Temperance is that whereby Re«- 


R_ 
< 


lie. governs and manages, (as it were ſome HVild Crea- 
erect WI... brought up by hand and made quite tame and 
ed Wet) that pore of the Sou! which is ſubjeRt to the Py 
a, WI. having gained an abſolute /:2y over all it's 
mo yyecites, and brought them entirely under the Domi- 
Y zn of it. Whereas we call it Continence, when Reaſon 


windeed gain'd the Maſtery over the Appetices and 
xenail aganſt them, rhough not ſo cleerly and indi/pu- 
,but that, They being perverſe and continuing to ſtrug- 
ge, as not having Wholly ſubmitted chemſelves, it is 
wt without great ditticulty able to preſerve its Govern- 
nent over chem, being forced to retain and hold them 
s, and keep them within compaſs as it were with 
_ w Bit = rag while the mind all the 
ane is full of nothing + Contentions and 
Confuſion. All which OR to illuſtrate 
a ſimilitude of the Charior-Horſes of the Soul the 
a Whereof being more unruly not only kicks and flings 
2 bim that is more gentle and traftable bur alſo thereby 
þ troubles and diſorders the driver himſelf, that he is 
arced ſometimes to hold hinf bard in, and ſometimes a» 
jun to give him his head 


Leaſt from his hands the Purple Reins ſhould ſlip. 


6 hmonides ſpeaks, 

And from hence we may ſee why Contanence 15 not 
tought worthy to be placed in the number of perfett 
Yenues, but is taken to be a degree wider Vertue. For 
here is not therein preduced 8 Mediocrity ariling from 
i Hmphony of the worſt with the better, nor are the 
Exceſſes of the Paſſions retrenched ; vor yet doth the 
dyetice become obedient and ſubſervient to utie reaſon * 
# Faculties, but both makes and fee!s Cilorder and 
turbance, being repreſſed by violence aud conſt;ainc 
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and, as it were by neceſſity, as in a Sedition or Fdftin 
in a City or State, the contending Parties ing no- 
thing but War and deſtruftion and ruin to one ans- 
ther do yet cohabir rogether, (it may be) within the 
compaſs of the ſame Walls ; infomuch that the Saw & 
the Incontinent Perſon with refpe&t to the conflits and 
> ER may very properly be compared» 
te City, 


Wherein all forts of Luxury abound; 
Where with Huz7a's and groarts the Streeti reſmmd 


And the fame Grounds it is that Incontinence is hell 
rode Ganblig leſs then Vice alſo, but Intemperenc t: 
be # compleat and perfe#t Vice ; for that therein notthe 
Appetite only but Reaſon likewiſe is debauched and cor- 
rupted, and as the former incites and puſhes forward the 
Deſires and AﬀeCtions to that which is Evil, fo this by 
_— an ill Fudgment is eafily led to conſent and agree 
to the foft whiſpers and rempting allurements of corny 
Luft: and Paſſions, and ſoon, loſeth all Senſe of fin and 
evil: Whereas Incontinence preſerves the Judgment, by 
che help of Reaſon righe and ſoarmd, but yet by thei 
refiſteble Force and Violence of the Paſſions is even u 

inſt Fudyment drawn away. Moreover in theſe 1e- 
Pedts following it differeth alſo from Intemperavice :. In- 
aſmuch as Reaſon in that is over-powered by Paſſion, bit 
in this it never fo much as ſ{truggleth : 'The incowner 
Perſon after a noble reſiſtance is at laſt forced to ſubmit 
= uy Tyranny of his Luſt: and follow cheir guidance, 

e mtemperate approves them, and 

along with an4 ſubmit, to them ; He feels ale Arn 
Ewil he commits, while the other prides himſelf in Lewd 
weſt and Vice ; Again the one wilfully and of his own 
cord runs into fin, while the other even ageint his Wil 
is forced to abandon that which is good, Ry 
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And this difference berween them is not to be collected 
ealy from their Aft:ons, but may as plainly afo bedil- 
covered by their words, For at this rate do invemperare 
Perſons uſe to talk, 


What Fop would quit Loves Pleaſures for a Crown? c 


& live without them were the World his own ? 
"Ti Love that makes the nauſcous As” 


And thus ſays another, 


The Wine aud Beauty once ſecured, 
—d. RR be endured, 


As if from his very Soul he were wholly abandoned 
ind given up to Pleaſures and Volupruonfneſ?, and e- 
overwhelmed therein. And much of the ſame 


Mand was be, and his Judgment as totally depreved by his 
Paſions who faid, 


Let me, ye dull and Formal alone, 
I «n reſolved, OE on 


But quite another Spirit do we find runing through 
the Sqings of the Inconzment, 


Blame Nature only for 5r, blame wr me, 
Would ſhe permit, 1 then ſpould V ertuous be, 


Ab! "Tis decreed by Fate: We know, #4 true, 


We know theſe Vertues, which we ne're purſue. 
And A 
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And a Third, 


W hat will my ſwelling Paſſion; Force Aſſwaye ? 
No more can [ ſuſtain this Tempeſt's Rage, 
Then Anchors Flook, dropt on looſe ground, a Storm, 


Where and not improperly he compares the Fleok of an 
Anchor dropt in /oyſe ground, to that 4l grownded, feebls 
and irrefolute Reaſon which by the Vanity, Weakneſ 
and Luxury of the Mind is ealily brought to faſal 
the Fudgment, And the like Metaphor has another 
made uſe of happily enough in theſe Verſes 


To us, in Ships, moor d near the Shore who he, 
(Tho' ſtrong the Cables; when the Winds riſe high, 
Cables will prove but * (mall Security. 


* 5 zogrH (non, ut mdle in vulgat. oy xegre ) cum Turns, i 1 
Camerario, &c. Plutarcbum ſcripſiſe puto. 


Where by the Cables the Poet means the Fudgment op ll * 
—_ it ſelt againſt all that is Evil or Diſbone/t, which s I 
owever oftentimes diſturbed and broken by violent and WW! 
ſudden Gufts of the Paſſims. For, indeed, the Inew I 
perate are born away diefly and with fill Sail to then + 
Pleaſures, to them they deliver up themſelves intirely, I « 
and hither it is they bend their whole courſe. While 
the Incontinent, indargttly only as endeavouring to ſuſan 
and repel the Aflaults of the Paſſions and withſtand 
their Temptations, is cither ailured and does as it were 
fide into Evil, or elfe is plunged violently. into it whether I 
he will or no. As Timo in his bitter way of Rukw I 
reproaches Anaxarchus, 


When faſt the dogged Anaxarchus/trove 
Toe Power of Vertue 'ore hys Mind to prove, 


Fum, 


o.V, 


; 
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Firm, e ugh he ſcem'd, and obitinarely goed, 
In vain t? | mpulle of Temper he withitoed, 
Nature recoil'd whatever be c 1d dr, 

He law thole ils, which yet be 1:4 purſue : 

In this not lin 7le other S philts £99 

Felt the ſame Force, which they could n're ſubdu 


Ard neither is a 74/i/e-man, Contiment but Tem p-rate, not 
a Fol, Incontinent, but Intemperate, the one taking - ue 
pleaſure and delight in Good. the other having no dil- 
pleaſure againſt Evil, And therctorc Droontmence i [id 
tobe tound only in a Mind ihat « $74 tical, "ur whieh 
darely mukes a ſ-ew of bein gover: d in di &tcd 
by Prudence) and which has indeed the ufc of Reaforr 
but in {o week and fare 4 mainer, that it is not able 
b prrievere in that which it know+ ft be right, 


And thus havi ig leen the -; s hb - woen Inconti- 
wnce and Intemper mee, as fr WC 91:79 £& 41 gs. "GS 
their D:F ve ne" are Analogous «10 "ſt T1102 Uo 44.07 
a the other, a7 in cor 22.20» 1clpe Ct+ Fad a re. grif and 
hiynaion doalways accompany Cn oyence; CAS I 
'he Mr & 0a Temperate | | » tic fe 'S 4. OV! 7 fich was | 
Erenme's, Ca'm aid Firm tha” Fcrrg with what 


Wonder *%1 ilmnefs and vr; q'r iy te Irratumal F.cut+ 
po along wich Reaſon ard (ubnit © its Dircctionss 
me canuot but call ro Mind thac of the Poet, 


Sift the Command ran throu? h be ra, "mw Jeeps 


Ib Ob:dicent Haves Compuic t4. em; cues 201 [* 


kin having quite d: 26nd ard repre! "Irie renee, 
'4pt.; 'f, and turiuus At comms ' File 5 hi mms | Attecti® 
a: And ye gifo whole Ailiftence Natwe does ne- 
(Cit. ly Tequ; e, arc t it 19t dared bo ag,iceabie and 
auenting, lo fubmithve, triewly 1 id c operative mn 
© Execution of all good Deligns and Furpoſes, that 
Gg th 
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Where by the Cable: the Poet means the Fudgment of 
poling it felt againſt all that is Evil or Diſboneſt which is 
however oftentimes diſturbed and broken by violent and 
ſudden Gufts of the Paſſims. For, indeed, the Intem- 
perate are born away direfly and with fill Sail to their 
Pleaſures, to them they deliver up themſelves intirely, 
and hither it is they bend their whole courſe. While 
the Incontinent, mndagttly only as endeavouring to ſuſtain 
and repel the Aflaults of the Paſſions and withſtand 
their Temptations, is cither ailured and does as it were 
fide into Ew, or elſe is plunged violently into it whether 
he will or no. As Timo in his bitter way of Ralrur 
reproaches Anaxarchus, 


When faſt the dogged Anaxarchus/trove 


The Power of Vertue 'ore hys Mind to prove, 
Fum, 
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Firm, th-ugh he ſeem'd, and obitinarely goed, 
buds vain 1 | mpulle of Temper he withitoed, 
= Natnre recail'd whaterer Le c 1d dr, 
yet be 4id purſue : 
&+ Sophiits co. 
which they could n're ſubd ue, 


an, Contment but Tem p-rate, not 
| 6EEAY the one taking ue 

x Good the other h wing no dil- 

s FAnd ther MmcC Ircontmrence \- {id 
i =. Mind that « $ gh /hica', {ut which 


f being gaver:, d ing dirEtcd 
h has indeed the ufc of Reaſon 
et 4 (manner, that it 1s not able 
ich ' know + Ps bo right. 

en the + Ir b :oween Inconts- 


; As ti ww (. 4" *"«<E dv? Intemnperances 


14/0g0u3 4.0 be for qvirienuntu ft 9/8 
mu mth irs role ts For Ronan grief and 
Wiyna'ton doalways 2cc npany C rn yence ;, Fx rcas n 
the Mr « of d Temperate * ' thiere + 4. OvrY fuch an 
nd Ererne i, Ca'm aid Firmic't, fiia I rg wiih what 
we Wonder *%1! exlmefs and wr; qr 'y 1: Irratumal F.culs 
Ar 
Ys 


ws po along with Reaſon ard (uonit to, irs Dircctionsy 
ee cannot but call to Mind that of the Voer, 

le 

Sift tle Command ran throuzh the ragns? deepy 

Ib Ob:-dicnt Haves Coumpuilc 2 em/c'ues to 4. Ph. 


Rex having nuire d: adn: d ard repre! *lrie vch ment, 
raptg, and furivus AM rms tf he 5 Ab ns 
ons: And «ye gifo whole Aili'tence Nate dors ne+ 
lily requi-e, arc th it rendred tio aprceable and 
Onlenting, lo fubmitlive, friewly 41d c operative in 
the Execution of all good Deligns and Furpotes, that 

Gg ths 
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And a Third, 


What wil! my ſwelling Paſſion; Force Aſſwage ? 
No more can I ſuſtain this Tempeſt's Rape, 
Then Anchors Flook, dropt on looſe ground, a Storm, 


Where and not improperly he compares the Flook of an 
Anchor dropt in /o9e ground, to that if grownded, frebld 
and irrefolute Reaſon which by the Vanity, Weakneſ 
and Luxury of the Mind is ealily brought to forſake 
the Fudgment, And the like Meraphor has another 
made uſe of happily enough in theſe Verſes 


To us, in Ships, moor d near the Shore who he, 
(Tho' ſtrong the Cables; ) when the Winds riſe high, 
Cables will prove but * (mall Security. 


ad Kegre (nm, ut male in vulgat. oy xegre ) ul Tarn, 
Camerario, &c. Plutarcbum | -riofiſe puto. 


Where by the Cables the Poet means the Judgment op- 
ſing it ſelt againſt all that is Evil or Diſboneſt,which is 
owever oftentimes diſturbed and broken by violent and 
ſudden Guſts of the Paſſims. For, indeed, the Intem- 
perate are born away dwefly and with full Sail to their 
Pleaſures, to them they deliver up themſelves intirely, 
and hither it is they bend their whole courſe. While 
the Incontinent, andurgttly only as endeavouring to ſuſtain 
and repel the Aflaults of the Paſſions and withſtand 
their Temptations, is cither ailured and does as it were 
fide into Erul, or elfe is plunged violently into it whether 
he will or no. As Timo in his bitter way of Radrur 
reproaches Anaxarchus, 


When faſt the dogged Anaxarchus/trove 
The Power of Vertue "ore his Mind to prove, 


Fum, 
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Firm, th-ugh he ſcem'd, and obſtinarely goed, 

In vain tu? |mpulſe of Temper he withitoed, 
Nature recoil'd whatever Le c 1d do, 

He faw thole ils, which yet be 1d purſue : 

In this not lingle other Sophilts cos 

Felt the ſame Furce, which they cou'd n're ſubdue, 


Ard neither is a 7ſe-man, Contment but Tem p-rate, not 
i Fol, Incontinent, but Intemperate, the one taking 7 ue 
pleaſure and delight in Good. the other having no dil- 
vealure againſt Evil, And thereto Inoontwence i {id 
be tound only in a Mind ihnart = $ gh hica', "ut which 
tarely m kes 2 ſew Of being gover <q NG 41 <td 
by Prudence) and which has indeed the ufc of Reatorn 
wt in {o-week and fart 4 manner, that it is not abie 
b prrievere in that which it knows ft» be right, 

And thus haviig leon the :; es by - woeen Income 
wce and Intemper mee, as fi W Co irg7 ce al Internperas "OS 
ew )'9, ren” $ are Anal £034 'Q be « vr (Ton eas ta 9/4 
« the other” I c0n-7» 27 ror &-<. Fi Rare. ane and 
kiynation doalways acct mpany Cn uence; IIeas 
ne Mr tota Temperate | " thicre '« 4. ov'r fuch an 
Erenne's, Ca'm aid Firm-« tha. (erg wil what 
vonder%u! -almefs and rongqi iy ie Irrational Facets 
po along with Reaſon ard igomit to irs Dirctions 
ae canuot but call ro Mind that of the Voet, 


S>ift re Command ran throuzh the ragin” deepy 
Ib Ob-dient A-aves compuic them/c'ues to hf. 


tin having quite d:« 2dn+ d ard repref ir) « ce hment, 
aging, and furivus M ms tf the | Als ns 4d Attectt- 
Ms: And je aifo whole Ailtence Narwe goes ne- 
&iluily requi-e, are bh. it rendred tio ag,rceadie and 
alenting, lo fubmithve, triently 43d C operative im 
W Executi-n of all good Deligns and Purpotcs, that 
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they neither out-ywn it, nor recede from it, nor behave 

themſelves diſorderly, nor ever ſhew the leaſt Diſcbedience : 

= every Appetite Willingly and chearfully purſues TY 
ates. 


As Sucking Foal rans by his Mother-Mare. 


Which very much confirms whar was faid by Xenecrater of 
thoſe who are erue Philoſophers,namely, that they alone 4 
that voluntarily, which all others do againſt cheir Will 
for fear of the Laws : Being diverted and reſtrained from 
the purſuit of their Pleaſures, as it were by the Hazard 
and Appreben(1on of being bitten þ 
® Lego 3aMig 35A ut a mad Dog,or an Antipathy,® dread 
ex M,SS. reponenJum and honour for a Wild Cat, barn 
eſſe pro 200.85 (ogw regard ro nothing elſe in the Ma- 
cenſert Xylander in An- ter but their own Danger. 
notat. ad loc. . | 
It is manifeſt then from what 
has been diſcourſed, that the Sou! does perceive within 
it /e/f, ſomething that is firm and immovable, tal 
diſtin&t from it's Paſſions and Appetites, as being what 
it does always eppeſe and is ever contending with. But 
ſome there are nevertheleſs, who Athrm that Reaſon and 
Paſſim do not materially difter from one ancther ; and 
thar there is not in the Seu! any FaCtion,Sedition or Dif 
ſenſion, of two ſeveral ag contending Faculties, but only 
a ſhifting, converſion or Alternation of the ſame Regen 
or Rational Faculty from one {ide to the orher backward 
and forward, which by reaſon of the ſaddeneſ; and ſou. 
nei of the change is not perceptible by us ; and there 
F 7 fore that we do not * conſider that 
Pro &y evyep@rTt, the ſame Faculty of the Seal is by 
m2: bene 5s Nunre fs adapted 6 to be 
-=_ 1 tes. & ſic pable __ of C_— 
rec . 
P ob arent omnia. yr 1 of Fee ; of being 


«drawn to the Commiſſion of any Lewdxeſs or ay” 
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Uurements of Pleafureand afterwards of being again re- 
*t 3 ired from it. And as for Luſt, Anger, Fear and ſuch like 
"I's WY 2.for,they willhave them tote nothing bur perverſe 0- 
uns and falſe Fudgments,not ariling or a in any in- 
wr Part of the Soul,peculiarly belonging to them, but be« 
agthe advances and returns or the Motions forward and 
wckward, the goed /iknings and more vehement Efforrs,and 
n a word ſuch Operations and Energie: of the whole 
utimal and direfive Faculty as are ready to be turned 
ty way or that With the greateſt caſe imaginable, like 
heſudden Motions and Irruptions in Children, the vio- 
knceand impetuoſity whereof by reaſon of their ins- 
kcilbty and weakneſs are very fleeting and inconſtant. 

But theſe Opinions are againſt common Senſe and 
Experience, for no Man ever felt ſuch a ſudden change 
n himſelf, as that whenever he choſe any thing, he im- 
nediately judged it fie to be choſen, or that on the ocber 
und, whenever he judged any thing fi to be choſen, 
ie immediately made choice of it, Neither does the 
Lazer who is convinced by Reaſon that his Amour is fit 
b be broken off, and that he ought to ſtrive againſt his 
Peſo, therefore immediately ceaſe ro Love ; nor on 
(be eeher {ide doth he deſiſt reaſoning and ceaſe from be- 
ng able to give a righe Judgment of things even then, 
"hen being foftned and overcome by Luxury he delivers 
limſelf up a Captive to his Luſts : But as while by the 
dſjtance of Reaſon he makes oppolition to the Efforts 
@ his Paſſions, they yet continue to ſollicie and at laſt overs 
ome him, fo likewiſe when he is overcome and forced to 
ubmit to them by the light of Reaſon does he plainly diſ- 
*m and knew that he has done «m5; fo that neither 
y the Paſſions is Reaſon Effaced and deſtrozed nor yet 
f Reaſon is he reſcued and delivered from them, but be- 
ng tolled to and fro between the one and the other, he 
12 k!'d of Neurer and participates in common of them 
And thoſe, avethinlks, who imagin that wn 
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while the Direflive and Rational Part of the Soul is 
changed into Concupiſcence and Luſt, and that by and by 
Reaſon oppoſes it ſelf againſt them, and ebey are changed 
in to that, are not much unlike them, who make the 
Sports-man and his Game not to be two but one Body, 
waich by a nimble ard Dexterous Mutation of it (elf, 
one while appears in the ſhape of the Hin/ſman, and nt 
another turn puts on the Form of a Wild Beaſt : For az 
theſe in 1 plain evident matter ſeem to be fark Blind, 
ſo they in the other Caſe bely even their own Senſe, 
ſeeing they muſt needs feel in themſelves not onh a 
change or mutation of one and the ſame thing, but a 
dewn-right ſtruggle and quarrel between two ſeveral and 
diſtmft Faculties, 

But is not lay th:ythe Deliberative Power and Facul- 
ty of 4 Man often divided in it ſelf and diſtrafted among 
ſeveral Opinions contrary to one another about that which 
is expedient, and yet is but ene, ſomple uniform thing, All 
this we gravt to be rrue, but it does not reach the Caſe 
we are ſpeaking of ; for That part of the Soul where 
Reaſon and Fudgment are ſeated is not at Variance with fe 
ſelt bu: b- ore aud the ſame Faculty is converſant about 
different Realiurings, or rather there is but one fompie 
Power of Realoning which imploys it felt on ſever 
Arguments as lv many <fferene Subject Matters. And 
theretore it is that no diſturbance or uneaſineſs accom- 
panies the Reaſonings or Deliberations, where the 
Paſſims do not at all wterpeſe : Nor are we at nf 
time forced as it were, to chuoſe any thing contrary (0 
the dictates of our own Reaton, bur, when as 10 4 Bal 
lance, \ me lurking hidden Pathon lays ſomething in the 
Scale againit Real. to weigh it down. And this ofren 
Fails Out to be th caſe, where it is not Reaſonng that s 
oppoſed to Reaſoning, but ci her Ambition, or Emulation, 
or Favoar 01 Tea:oufie Or rear. making a ſhew as it there 
were 2 variance gr contcit burwoen ro differing Kr 
ſen; according to that 'f © =>, * 
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nd of another Poet. 


Hard fate to fall, but yet @ glorious fate, 
Ti: cowardly to lie, but yet "ris (weet : 


ind as in determining of Controverſies about Contrafts 
wetween Man and Man, *tis by the Interpofition of 
the Paſſions that ſo many diſpures and delays are Crea- 
dd. So likewiſe in the Conſultations and Counſels of 
Rings they who deſign to make their Court, incline 
not to ene {ide of the .Dueſtion or Debate more then the 
«her upon the Reaſon of the thing, but only to ſerve 
nd gratifie their Maſters or their own Paſſinns, without 
ny regard to the Intereſt of the Publick, Which s$ 
the Reaſon that in Ariſtecrarical Governments the M1» 
eitrates will not ſuffer Orators in their Pleadings by 
0 claiming and Haranguing to raiſe the Patſions and move 
the AﬀeCtions. For Reaſon not being diſturbed or dt- 
rented by Paſſion tends direCftly ro that which is Ho- 
nurable and Juſt, but if the Paſſions are once rail dl, 
there immediately follows a mighty controverlic aud 
tuggle between Pleaſure and Grief on the one hand «1d 
Reaſon and Judgment on the other. For otherwiſe how 
eames it to paſs that in Phile/ophical diſputes and diſquiſt- 
tons we fo often and with fo little trouble are by 0- 
thers drawn oft from, and wrought upon to change 
our own Opinions ? And that Ariftotle himſelf, Demo- 
mu and Chryfippus have without any concern or regret 
Mind, nay even with great ſatisfaction to themſelves 
rrafted ſome of thoſe Points which they formerly fo 
much approved of and were wont ſo ſtiff rv mainrun ? 
For no Paſſiens reſiding in the Conremplative and Scients- 
feal Part of the Soul to make any tumule vor diiturbance 


kerein, the Irrational and Rrutal Faculties remain quiet 
Gg 3 and 


—_ 
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and calm, without buſying themſelves to intermeddle i 
Matters of that kind: by which means it falls o 
that Reaſen no ſooner comes within view of Truth but 
rejettmg that which is falſe, it readily embraces It ; for 
as much as there is in the former what is not to be fourd 
in the other, namely, a willingneſs to aſſent and diſagree 
as there is occaſion, whereas in all Deluberations had, 
Judgments made, and Reſolutions taken about ſuch thingy 
as are to be reduced into Praftice, and are mixed and 
interwoven with the Paſſions and Aﬀetions, Reaſon meet 
with much oppolition, and is put under great dithcu| 
ties, by being ſtopt and interrupted in it's Courſe by the 
Brutal Faculties of the Mind, throwing in it's way ei- 
ther Pleaſure or Fear or Grief or Luſt or ſome fuch like 
temptation ordiſcouragmerit. And then the decyſion of thele 
Diſputes belongs to Senſe which is equally afteQed with 
both the one and the other ; and which ſoever of them 
ets the Maſtery,the e:her is not thereby deſtroyed, bur, 
{ibs ſtruggling and reſiſting all the while) torced only to 
_ and go along with the Conqueror, As an Ano 
rousPerſon for Example, finding himſelf ingaged in an 
Amour he cannot approve has immediate recourſe to his 
Reaſon, ro oppoſe the Force of that againſt his Paſſm, 
as having them both together a&tually ſubſiſting in bu 
Soul, plainly diſcerning them to be ſeveral and diſtind, 
and feeling a ſenſible conflict berween the rwo, while 
he endeavours as it were with his hand to repreſs and 
keep down that part which is inflamed and rages ſo 
violently within him. But on the contrary in 
deliberations and diſquilitions where the Paſſions bave no- 
thing to do, ſuch I mean as belong properly to the 
Contemplative Part of the Soul, it the Reaſons are & 
qually ballanced, not inclining more to one {ide then - 
nather, then is there no determinate Judgment formed, 
but there remains a doubting, as if there were a Rf! 
ſpenſe of the Underſtanding between rwo contrary 
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cons. But if there happen to be any Inclination or 
Determination towards one (ide, that prevailing muſt 
xeds get the better of the ocher, but without any re- 
gret or obſtinate oppoſition from it againſt the Opinion 
which is received. In ſhort whenever the conteſt ſeems 
to be of Reaſon againit Reaſon, in that caſe we have no 
manner of Senſe of ews diſtintt Powers, but of one ſimple 
muform Faculty” only, under difterent Apprehenfions or 
Imaginations ; but when the diſpute is between the 
Inational Part and Reaſon, where Nature has fo ordered 
«that neither the Victory nor the Defcat can be had 
without anxiety and regret, there immediately the :wo 
contending Powers divide the Sou! in the Quarre!, and 
thereby make the difference and diſtin10n between them 
10 be moſt plain and evident. 

And notwgnly from their conteſts, but no leſs all9 
from the conſequences that follow thereupon, may one 
cearly enough diſcern the Sourle and Original of the 
Paſſons to be different from that of Reaſon. For leeing 
that a Man may tet his AﬀeCtion upon an ingenuous and 
rertuouly diſpoſed Child, and no les alſo upon one that 
8 naghty and diſſolute; and (eeing alſo one may have 
wnreatonable and indecent eranſports of Anger againlt 
his C-a/dren or his Parents; and on the contrary may 
jultly and unblamably be Angry in their Defence againſt 
their Enemies and Tyrants ; as in the owe cale there is 
perceived a ſtruggle and diſpute of the Paſſions againſt 
Reaſon, fo in the ocher may be ſeen a ready ſubmiſhon 
and agrcement of them, running to it's Athitance, and 

ing as it were their helping hand. To illuſtrate 
this with a familiar Example, atter a Good Mn has in 
Obedience to the Laws Married a convenient Wite, he 
then in the firſt place comes to a reſolution 0! cor.verling 
and cohabiting with her wiſely and honeſtly, and ot 
making at leaſt a civil Huband, but in proceſs of rime, 
Cuſtom and conſtant Familiarity having bred within 
Gg 4 hay 
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hima true Paſt mn tor her. he {enſibly finds that 
Princy + of Ka mn Fi Aﬀection and Love tor her is eve. 
Ty «.iv mvre and more emor-ved and grows upon him. 
A< m |I'ke manner, Young Men having met with kind 
and g-ntile Maſters, to guide end tntorm their Minds in 
the Study of F z/0/.,phy and the Sczences,make uſe of them 
at hrit tor Iytrutiun only 4nd Information, but atter- 
wards come ro have ſuch ar Affection tor them, that 
of tanilin Compan ns and Schellars :hey become their 
Lowers and Auammers and arc {» accounred. And 
f.nw hoppers all, 1 molt Men with reſpect to goed 
Ali ſtrac I the 4 nw wealth ; to then Netgh- 
b- »+; and tO ther Kod ea tor beginatng an Acquiin» 
lance u,O1 N . ſy 4 ltereſt, tor the Etxcna pe of the 
Counmon Others of Imiercorttie ard Gonmicree with 
one another, thev dv atter vards by de yrees, 'cre they are 
aw.re grow ty have a Love and Friendſhip tor them, 
Rraſ m in \uch and (he 1i«* wales having over periwaded 
a''d © en Compe lee tht Paſj ns to take delight 1m and 
prtue what it betore had .pprov'd of and confented 10. 
As5 tur the Poer who ſad, 


Tis Modeſty eur higheſt Praiſe deſerve, 
Small I rail. z 17, tour iVviodelty, to ſtarve, 


d th h* not plainly h:reby intimate that he had often- 
ti” tw d by Experieiice that this Affettion of the 
M* © by « tk © pith, llamet cd backwardncts,and by tos 
Ii; y bathtui oc; + ag 4int 13 Kecefon had loſt him the 
Qop-1 17mcrges and $ea,ous of making his Fortune and hin 
ac a d Gif. iP] vuntcd na ) brave Actions and noble 
Ent: SALT $. 

But rhe,e Mer, 1 6 by the Force of theſe Arguments 
ſuthcion ly convinced, dy yet leek for Evations, by 
Calls, Safe, ty the Natur of Medeſty 3 Pies/wes, Df 
that v. Jy, and Fear, by that ut Caution: No 


going 
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going about to blame them for giving things the ſofteſt 


Names they can invent, it they would be fo juſt as to 
beſtow theſe good H/o7ds upon thoſe Paſſions and Aﬀetts- 
m only which have put themſelves under the conduct 
and direction of Reaſon, and leave theſe which oppoſe 
Reaſon, and offer Violence to it to be called by their own 
proper and odicus Names ; bur when fully convinced 
by the rears they thed, by the rrembling of their Joynrs, 
and by their ſudden changing of Colour back and forward, 
it inſtead of plainly calling the Paſſions, whereot thele 
are the eftefts, Grief and Fear, they make uſe of the 
Phantaſtic Terms of Compunttions and Conturbations, 
and to varniſh over and diſguiſe the Lu#ts and Aﬀetions 
give them the Name only ot ſo many fowardneſſes of 
Mind and I know nor what eile, they ſeem nor to at 
like I'bs/c/ophers, but relying upon little ſhifts and Scph- 
fical Artihices, under an Amuſement of ſtrange Words, 
vainly hope to cover and conceal the Natwe of 
things. 

And yet even Theſe Men themſelves ſometimes make 
uſe of very preper Terms to expreſs thefe Matters, as 
tir inſtance, when they -call thole Foys, Voirtions and 
Cautions of theirs, not by the Name of Apathies as it 
they were devoid of all manner of Paſſion ; Bur of Ex- 
pethier, that is to fay good Aﬀections well diſpoſed. For 
then is there ſaid to be an Erpatty or good Diſpotition 
of the Aﬀections, When KReaſen has not utterly de- 
ſtroyed, but compoled and adjulted them in the Mind of 
Diſcreet and Temperate Per{ons. Bur what then becomes 
of Vicious and Diſalure Perſons? Why it they ſhould 
judge it reaſonable to love their Parents inſtead of 
a Miſtre/; or a Gallant, this they are not able to per- 
form ; Bur ſhould they judge it fiting to fer their Hearts 
upon a Srrumpet Or a Paraſue, 'The Fudg ment is NO ſoon- 
er made, but they are molt deſperately in Love. Now 


were the Paſiens and Zudgmens or Reaſen all one, it cou!d 
nur 
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not be but that the Paſſions of Love and Hatred would 
immediately follow upon Fudgments made what to Lore 
and Hate : But we ſee the contrary often happen, for 
the Paſſions as they ſubmit to ſome Reſolutions and Judg. 
ments, ſo others again they oppoſe themſelves to, and 
retuſe to comply with. Whence it is that compelled 
thereto by Truth and the Evidence of things, they do 
nat afhrm every Judgment ard Determination of Reaſe 
to be Paſſion, but that only which excites too violent and 
inordiate an Appet:te ; Acknowledging thereby that the 
Faculty we have in us of Fudging is quite another thin 
then that which # ſuſceptible o 
* vt integrs fit ſemten- the Paſſions, as is * that alſo which 
tia, poſt verbum 277%, movethfrom that whichis moved, 


# Cod. M $. Perav. In- 7 - ! 
ſerenda ſunt m auyity xa, Nay, even Clryhpar tank in 


., - many places defining Patience and 
qua, wilgo Libravio- 
runt, ting to and purſuing the Choe 


and Direttion of Right Reaſon, 
doth thereby make it apparent that by the force of 
truth he was driven to confeſs, that it is one thing in us 
which is Obedient and Submiſſive, but anocber and quite 
different which being either not diſobeyed, is quietly ſub- 
mitted to, or diſobeyed and neglected meets with Op- 
poſition and Reliſtance. 

Now as for thole who make all Sins and Faults to 
be equal, ro examine whether in other Matters, they 
have not alſo departed trom the truth is not at this time 
and in this place ſeaſonable ; ſince they ſeem not heres 
only but in moſt things elſe to advance unreaſonable 
Paradoxes againſt common Senſe and Experience. For 
according to them all our Paſſiors and Aﬀettions are (0 
many Faults, and whoſoever Grieves, Fears or Deſae: 
commuts $m : But with their leave, nothing is more we 
ble and apparent then the mighty Difference in thoſe 
and all other Paſſions, according as we are more or &s 
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affefted with them, For will any Man fay that the Fear 
of Dalon was no more then that of Ajax who being 
forced to give way before the Enemy, 


Sometimes retreated back, then faced about, 
And ſtep by ſtep retired, at once, and Fought ? 


Or compare the Grief of Plato for the Death of Socrates, 
(0 the Sorrow and Angwſh of Mind which Alexander felt, 
when for having murdered Chtus, he attempted to have 
laid Violent Hands upon himſelf: For our Grief is com- 
moniy increaſed and augmented above Meaſure by /ad- 
dn and unexpected Accidents, And that which ſurpriſes 
us on the ſudden contrary to our hope and expectation 
ts much more wneaſie and grievous then that which is 
either foreſeen or not very unlikely ro happen: as 
mult needs fall out in biz Caſe who expefting nothing 
more then to ſee the Happinels, Advancement and 
Glory of a Friend or a Kin{man, ſhould hear of his be- 
ng put to the moſt exquilite Tortures, as Parmeno did 
of his Son Philetass. And who will ever ſay that the 
Anger of Magas againſt Philemon, can bear any propor- 
tion to the Rage of Nicocreon againlt Anaxarchus ? The 
Occaſion given was in both caſes the ſame, each of 
them having ſezeraly been bitterly reproached and re- 
viied by them : For whereas Nicocreon cauled Anaxar- 
cus to be broken all to pieces and brayed in a Mortar 
with Iron Peſtles; Magas only commanded the Execu- 
toner to lay the Edge of the naked Sword upqn the Neck 
of Philemon, and fo diſmiſt him. And therefore Plato 
called Anger the Nerves of the Mind, becauſe as it may 
ſwell and be made more inteaſe by Sourneſs and «lt na- 
we, fo may it bs (lacken'd ard remitted by geatlezels 


md yeod nature, * ' 


But 
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But to elude theſe and ſuch like ObjeRiong, t 
will not allow theſe Intenſe and vehement Efforts of the 
Paſſions to be according to Fudgment, or fo to proceed 
from it as if haz were therein faulty, but call them Ce 
ſations, Contraftions and Extenſioms or Diffuſions, which 
by the help of reaſon are capable of being increaſed or 
diminiſhed. But that there are alſo differences of Jude- 
ment is moſt plain and evident: For ſome there are who 
take Poverty to be no Evil at all, Ochers who look up. 
on it as 4 great Evil ; And others again who eſteem it 
to be the greateſt Evil and worſt thing in the World, 
infomuch that rather then endure it, they would db 
themſelves in pieces againſt the Rocks, or caſt themſelves 
beadiong into the Sea. And among theſe who reckon 
Death to be an Evil, ſome are of that Opinicn in re- 
gard only that it d:prives us of the Evjuyment of the 
» good Things of the World ; as Others are with reſpe& 
to the crernal Torments an1 horrible Pumſkmentss under 
Ground in Hel. As tor bodily Health, ſome Love it no 
otherwiſe then as it is agreeable to Nature and very con- 
venient and uſetul ; while others value it as the moſt $+ 
veraign Good, in compariſon whereof they make no 
Reck ning of Riches, or Children, no nor of, 


Scepters and Crowns which do Ambition move, 
And make Men equal to the Gods above. 


Nor will they in fine allow even Vertue it ſelf to ſignif 
any thing or be of any uſe without good Health : fo that 
hence it ſufficiently appears that in the Judgments: Men 
make of things, they may be miſtaken and very faulty, 
with reſpett to both the exireams of too much and too 
_ but 1 ſhall purſue this Argument no further in this 
place. 


Thus 
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Thus much may however fairly be aſſumed from what 
has already been faid on this head, that even themſelves 
loallow a plain difference between the e and the 
Imetional Faculties by means whereof, they ſay, the 
Paſſos become greater and more violent,and fo while they 
wil and contend about Names and Words, they give up 
the very cauſe to thoſe who maintain the Irrational Part 
of the Soul which is the Seat of the Paſſions to be ſcve- 
rl and diſtin from that Faculty by which we Reaſon 
and make a Judgment of things. And indeed Chryhippus 
nthole Books which he wio'e, of Anom»/'og y, a'ter he 
has told us that Anger is Bland, not diſcerning oftentimes 
thole things which are p/ain and c»;/picuour, and as 
frequently caſting a myſt upon fuci. thi: gs as were be- 
fore clear and evident proceeds a little turther in this 
manner ; For, ſays he, the Pallwms being once ras/ed noe 
ml rejett and drive away Reaſc.n, But, ( things by their means 
appearing otherwile then they would ) a» likens; wolentyy puſh 
Men forward to Aﬀtions that ave contrary to it ; And 
then he makes uſe of the Teltimony of Menander, fay- 


ng, . 


What have I done ? Where ba; my Soul been flray'd ? 
Waould The not ſtay to fee her ſe!f chered, 
But let me At, what I ablwrr'd bur now ? 


And again the ſame Chryſippus a little after 5 every Ra- 
tional Creature 13 by Nature ſo di/po/ed a5 10 ule Rerſon m 
all things and 80 be Governed by «: ;, b:4 yet oftentimes «# 
falls out that we Deſpiſe and Reject it bring carried away 
by another more wolent and over-ruitg 0:11, Intheſe 
Words plainly enough acknowledging what uſes in ſuch 
a Caſe ty happen upon the account ot that Drſſerence aad 
Conteſt which there is between the Paſions and Rea- 


ſon, 


And 
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And upon any other ground, it would be ridiculous 
(as Plato fays) to ſuppoſe a Man to be ſometimes Bets 
then Himſelf, and ſometimes again worſe ; One While 
to be His Own Maſter, and another while His Own 
Slave. For how can it poſſibly be that a Man ſhould be 
Better and Worſe then Himſelf, And at once both his own 
Maſter and Slave, if every One were not in ſome fort 
, naturally Double or Twofold, having in Himſelf at the 
ſame rime a Better Part and a Horſe? For fo may He 
be reckon'd to have a Power over Himſelf and to be 
better then Himſelf, who has His worſe and more inferia 
Faculties in Obedience and SubjeCtion to the Superier 
and more Excellent ; Whereas He who ſufters his Nobler 
Powers to fall under the Government and DireCtion of 
the Intemperate and Irrational Part of the Soul is leſ5 and 
worſe then himſelf, and has wholly loſt the Command 
over himſelf, and is in a State which is contrary to Ns- 
ture, For by the Order of Nature Reaſon which is Divine 
ought to have the Sovereignty ard Dominion over the 
Frrational and Brutal Faculties, which deriving their Ori- 
ginal from the Body, ane being concorporated as it were 
and throughly mixed therewith bear a very near Re- 
ſemblance to it, are repleniſhed with and do participate 
in Common of the Qualities, Propertics and Paſhons 
thereof ; As is plain from our more Vehement Ms 
tions and Efforts towards corporeal ObjeRs, which do 
always increaſe in Force and V/zgor according to the ſeve- 
ral Changes and Alterazzons which happen in the Bag. 
From whence it is that Tong Men are in their Luſt; and 
Appetites becauſe of the Abundance and Warmth of their 
Blood, ſo Duick, Forward, Hot and Fyrious : Whereas in 
O!4 Men all their Natural Fire being almoſt extinguiſh- 
ed, and the Faſt Principles and Sourſe of the Afettions 
and Paſſiens ſeated about the Liver, much lefſen'd and 
debilitated, Reaſon becomes more vigorous and predomi- 


nent, while the Apperites Languiſh and Decay __ | 
vw 
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with the Body. And after this manner it is that the Na- 
rureof Beaſts is framed and diſpoſed to divers Paſſions. 
For it is not from any Strength or Weakneſs of Thought, 
or from any Opinions Right or Wrong which they form 
to themſelves, that /ceme of them are ſo Bold and Ventu- 
wa, and dare encounter any thing, and orhers of them 
38 Fearful and Cowardly ſhrinking at every Danger g Bur 
from the Force and Power of the Blood, the Spirirs 
and the Body does this Diverſity of Paſſions in them arile ; 
For that Par: where the Paſſions are ſcated being deri- 
ved from the Body as from it's Root, Retains all the 
=— and Propenſions of that from whence it is ex- 
ed. 

Now that in Mn there is a Sympathy and an agree- 
able and correſpondent Motion of the Body and the 
Paſſions and Appetites, is proved by the Pa/eneſs and 
Bluſhings of the Face; by the Tremblings of the Joynts, 
dy the Pa/pitationi of the Heart ; And on the contrary 
by the Ds/uſſion or Dilatation which we feel upon the 
Hope and Expectation of Pleaſures, But when the Mind 
or Inzelleft doth Move of it felt alone, without any Paſ- 
fon to Diſorder and Ruffle it, then is the Body at Re- 
þ! and reſts Quiet, having nothing at all to do with 
thoſe Ats and Operations of the Mind ; As when it 
takes into Conſideration a Propoſition in Mathematics or 
ſome ſuch Scientifical thing, it calls not for the Aid of 
Aſſiſtance of the Irrational or Brutal Facultics. From 
whence alſo it is very apparent that there are in us two 
Diſtin#t Parts Dsffcring in their Powers and Faculties from 
One Another. In Fine, throughout the whole World, 
all Thirgs (as they chemſelves are forced to Confeſs, and 
s Evident :1 it ſelf) are Governed and DireCted ſome 
by a Certair: Habit, ſome by Nature, Others by a Brutal 
or Irrational Soul,ant ſome again by that which has Reaſon 
and Underſtandmg. Of all whicn things Man does in 


lome meaſure pariiciupare and is concerned in af =; a- 
Ve 
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bove mentioned Differences. For He is contained 

Habit, and Nouriſhed by Nature x He makes Uk of 
Reaſon and C'nderſianding He rants not his Shave of the 
Irrational Soul ; He has alſo in him a Native ©6 ſe ard 


mbred Principles of the Paſſions, not as adventitious but 


neceſſary to him, which ought not therefore to be uterly 
rooted out, but only pruned and culrzvated. It not being 
the Mechod and Cuſtom of Rea/on in Imitation either of 
the Manner of the Thracians, or of what Lycurgus Or- 
der'd to be dmme to the Vines, to deſtroy and tear up all the 
Paſſions and Afettions indiferentlv, Gocd and Bud, Uſe 

tul and Hurtful rogether, but rz- 
* ; eurTaaurcs Jids x ther like fome® Kind and Care- 
nut dns. ful Deity, who has a tender re- 

gard to the Grewth and Improve- 
mene of Fruit-Trees and Plants, to cur away and lp off 
that which grows ##//d and Rank, and to dreſs and ma- 
nage the reit, that it may ſerve for Uſe and Profit, For 
as they who are afraid of being drunk, pour not their 
Hine upon the Ground but dilute it with Hater, fone 
ther do they who tear any violent Commotson of their Paſ- 
ſions go about utterly to deſtroy and eradicate, but ra 
ther wiſely to "Temper and Moderate them. And as they 
who uſe to break, Horles and Oxen do not go about to 
take away thc'r G-1igs or to render them unki for La- 
bour and Service, bur onlv ſtrive to cure them of their 
Unluckinels and Finging vp their Heels, and to bring 
them to be patient of the Bie and Toke fo as to become 
Uſeful : A'rer the ſame Manner R-1/on makes very good 
uſe of the Paſſions atter they are we!l ſubdued and made 
Gentle, without eiÞer tearing in pieccs or over much 
weakning that Par: of the Soul which was made to be 
obedient to her. la Pinder we hind it 1aid, 


Al 
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ot. y 

ned 

* 

x Fo 4 ti the Horſes Pride to win the Race, 

6 ang WM 44d + Plough up the Frurful Soyl, 

w bue I: the Laborious Ox's Toyl, 

1'terly hothe fierce Dog we take the Foaming Bore to chace. 
being 


w much more uſctul then theſe in their ſeveral kinds are 
x Whole Brood of Paſſims when they * become Atten- 
1 to Reaſon, and being aihitant and obedient to Ver- 
do give Life and FV:gor to it. 

Thus Moderate Anger is of aCmirable Uſe to Comage or 
initde ; Hatred ahd Av*rſion tor 1! Men promotes the 
jon of Fuſtice; And a Fuſt Indignat:on againſt 
oe who are proſperous beyond what they delcrve, is 
ten both convenient and even neceſſary, when, with 
mk and Infolence their Minds 'are fo ſwolen and cla- 
x, that they need to be repreſſed and taken down. 
leither by any means can a Man, tho' He never {6 
ach defire it, be able to ſeperate from Friendſhip, In- 
#yoxce and a natural Propenſion to Affettion ; trom Hu- 
nur and good Nature, Tenderneſs and Commiſers::on ; 
Nor from gue Benevolence, a mutual participation of 
im and Grief. And if they run into an Error who 

rould take away al Love, that they may deſtroy Mad 
od Wanegs Paſſions, neither can thole be in the Reghe 

tho for the ſake of Coverouſneſs Condemn all other 4p- 

witer and Deſires: Which is full as ridiculous as it 

be ſhould always refuſe ro Ruw, becauſe one time or 

Ther he may chance to catch « ful ; Or to Shoor becauſe 

* may ſometimes to miſi the Mark; Or ſhould 


bear all Singing, becauſe a Dycord or a Fr is offenſive 
the Ear. For as in Sounds the Mafick and Harmey 
'tereof takes away neither the Sherpeſ? nor the Deepeſt 
Notes ; And in our Bodies, Phyfick, procureth Health, 
= by the Neſtruction of Heer and Cold but by a due 
nd proportionable Temperature and Mixture 6.0m 
H h 
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both together, fo in the ſame Manner it happeneth i 
the I Man When Reaſon becomes Vidtorious ans 
Triumphant, by reducing the Faculties of the Ms 
which belong to the Paſſions and all their Motions to x 
due Moderation and Mediocrity. And tho? neither Foy nor 
Grief nor Fear {imply in themſelves, yet exceſſive and 
unmeaſurable either Foy or Grief or Fear in the Saul may 
very properly be reſembled to a great Swelling or b- 
flamation in the Body. And therefore Homer where he 
lays, 


No Daſtard Fear the Valiant Man rebukes, 
And even m Death be keeps bus Living Looks, 


does not take away all Fear, (but that only which 
extream and Unman(y) that Bravery and Courage may not W 
be thought to be Foo-hardineſr, Nor Boldneſs and Reſolution W 
paſs for Temerity and Raſbneſs. And therefore in Pledfue: 
and Delights he that can preſcribe bounds to his Luft 
and Deſires, and in Puniſhing Offences can moderate his 
Rage and Hatred to the Offenders, ſhall in one caſe 
the Reputation not of an Þyen/ible bur Temperate 

and in the ocher be accounted a Man of Fuftice without 
Cruelty or Bitterneſs ; Whereas if all the Paſſions, if that 
were poflible, were clean rooted out, Reaſon, in moſt 
Men would grow ſenſibly more Dull and Unafive then 
the Pilot of a Ship in a Calm. 

And to theſe things, (as it ſhould ſeem) Prudent Lav i 
givers having regard, have wiſely taken care ro Excie 
and Encourage in Common-wealths and Cites, 
the Ambition and Emulation of their People amongſt 
one another ; and with Trumpets, Drums and Flue 
to whet their Anger and Courage againſt their Exe if 
mies, For not only in Poerry (as Plato very well ob 
ſerves) he that is Iyſpired by the Muſes and as it were 
Peſſeſſed by a Poetical Fury will make him who hens 
| W 
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oth ; « Maſter of his Trade, and an Exact Critique 
» an 4 Foctry appear Ridiculous : But alſo in Fighting 
, & who are Elevated and Inſpired with a Noble 
and a Reſolution and Courage above the common 
4. become Invincible, and are not to be withſtood. 
! this is that Warlike Fury which the Gods as Homer 
1 have it intuſe into Men of Honowr, 


te ſpl —— And every Word new Strenget laſpir'd. 


2 29210, 
Tis more then Human Rage 1s from the Gods. 


bit to Reaſenthe Gods had Joyned ſome or other of 
Paſſions as an Incitement, or, it I may ſo fay, a Ve- 
«eto pulh and carry it forward. 

NaF we often fee theſe very Men againſt whom Inow | 
wute, Exciting and Encouraging Young Perſons 
Praiſes, and as often checking and rebuking them 
b ſevere Reprimands, whereupon in the One caſe there 
ut follow Pleaſure and Satirfattion as neceflarily as 
nef and Trouble are produced in the etber : Reprehenſin: 
dimonition certainly ſtriking us with Repenrance and 
e, whereof hi; is comprehended under Fear, as the 
*1 under Grief, And theſe are the Things they 
fly make uſe of for Corretion and Amendment : Which 
Ws to be the Reaſon why Diogenes to ſome who had 
wpnihed Plato, made this Reply, bat can there be im 
m, aid he, /o much to be valued who having been /o 
« Philoſopher, has never yer been known ſo much_41 to, 
ate che ſmgle Paſhon of Grict 1n the Mind of any One? 


ud certainly the Mathematical Sciences cannot Io pro- 
ly be called, (to uſe the Words of Xenecrates,) the | 
ade; of Philoſophy, as theſe Paſſions are of Young Men, 


ely, Baſbfullne/s, Defire, Repentance, Pleaſure, Pain, 
Hh 2 Ambition ; 
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"Ambition ;, whereon Right Reaſon and the Law diſcree 
Jaying their Salutary hands, do thereby effeftually ar 
ipeedily reduce a Towng-man into the Right Way. Apree 
able hereunto the Lacedemonian Inftrutor of You) 
was in the Right when he profeſſed that he would bris 
it to paſs that Teurhs under his care ſhould take a Pl; 
ſure and Satisfaftion in Good, and bave an Abhborence & 
Evil, then which there cannot bei Greater or Noble 
End of the Liberal Education of Youth Propoſed « 


Affigucd. 
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Plutarch's Parallels, or , a Compar: 
between the Greek and Roma: 


ſtories, 


Trenſiated out of the Greck by John Olwa'd, M. 4. 


Oſt People are apt to take the Hiltories of 
former Times for mere Forgerics and F'a- 
bles, becauſe of many Paſlages in thoſe 
Relatians that ſeem to be very extrava- 

gant, But yet according to my Obſervation, we have 

wud as ſtrange Occurrences of a later Date, as any we 
ave received from Antiquity ; for proot whereof [ 
tave here match'd ſeveral Stories of the Anciews with 
wedern Inſtances, and cited my Authormes. 

Datis, an eminent Perſian Commander, drew out 


—— irce hundred thouſand Men to Marathon, a Plain of 
Mtica, where he encamped, and denounced Warto the 
itants. "The Athenians made no Reckoning at all 

of fo barbarous a Rabble, bur ſent out nme thouſand 

Men againſt him, under the Command of Cynegyru:, 
Poheelus, Calimachus, and Miltiader. Upon the joyning 
Hh 3 ok 
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of Battle, Polyzelus was ſtruck blind at the Sight of a 
wonderful Apparition : Calimachus his Body was ſtruck 
thorow with a great many Lances, continuing in an up- 
right Poſture even when he was dead : Cmegmu had 
both his Hands cut oft upon laying hold of a Perſian Ship 
that was endeavoring to get away. 

King Aſdrubal, having polleſt himſelf of Sicily, pro- 
claim'd War againſt the Romans. Merellus; who was ap- 
pointed by the Seyate to command in chief, overcame 
tum. L. Glauco, a Pat@ian, laid hold of the Veſſd 
that A/drubal was in, and loſt both his Hands upon it. 
Ariſtides Mileſius gives this Account in his hrſt Book & 
the Aﬀairs of Sicily, and Diederns Siculus had it from 
him. 

Xerxes march'd with an Army of five hundred thou- 
fand Men to Artemi/ium, and declar'd war againſt the 
Country. - The Athenians in a very great Surpriſe, ſent 
Azeſilaus, the Brother of Themuſtocles, to dilcover the 
Motions of the Enemy, notwithſtanding a Dream 
his Father Neocles, that his Son had loſt both his HanGs. 
"This Ageſilaus pur himſelf in a Perſian Habit, and en- 
tred the Barbarians Camp ; where, taking Mardonin .4n 
Officer of the Kings Guards) for Xerxe: himſelf, he killd 
him : Whereupon he was immediately ſciz'd, bound, 
and carry'd to Xerxes, who was juſt then &bout to facri 
fice an Ox to the Sun : The Fire was kindled upon the 
Altar, and Ageſilaus put his Right Hand intoit, without 
ſo much as ſhrinking at the Pain. He was order'd up- 
on this to be unty'd; and told the King, that the Ave 
Mians were all of the ſame Reſalution, and that if he pleas, 
he ſhould ſee him burn his Left Hand roo. This gat 
Xerxes an Apprehenſion of him, fo that he caus'd him to 
be ſtill kept *in Cuſtody. This I find in Agathorchi®s, 
the Samian; in the ſecond Book of his Perſian Hiltory- 
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Porſena, a King of Tuſcany, encamp'd himſelf beyond 
he Tiber, and made War upon the Romans, cutting oft 
be Supplies, till they were brought to a great Want of 
Proviions. The Senate were at their Wits end what 
»do, till Mutius, a Noble-Man, got leave of the Conſuls, 
2 take four hundred of his own Quality to adviſe with 
pon the Matter. Mutivs, upon this, put himſelf into 
the Habit of a private Man,and croſs'd the River ; where 
inding one ot the King's Officers giving Orders for 
the Diſtribution of Neceflaries' to the Souldiers, and 
nking him for the King himſelf, he flew him. He 
ws taken immediately, and carried to the King, where 
_ his Right Hand into a Fire that was in the Room, 
with a Smile in the middle of his 'Torments, Bars 
tow, lays he, I can ſet my ſelf at Liberty without atk- 
my you leave, and be it known to you, that I have left four 
hundred Men in the Camp as daring as my ſelf, that have 
ſeorn your Death, This ſtruck Porſena with ſach a Ter- 
ror, that he made Peace with the Romans upon it. 4- 
nflides Milefins is my Author for this, in the Third Book 
of his Hiſtory. 

There happen'd a Diſpute berwixt the Argives and 
Lacedemonians about a Claim to the Poſleſſion of Thyres- 
tt, The Ampbittione: gave their Opinion for a Tryal 
of it by Bartel, ſo many and fo many of a Side, and the 

10n to go tothe Victor. "The Lacedemmmians made 
oice of Ochryades for their Captain, and the 4rgives of 
Therſander, The Battel was fought, and the only two 
Nrvivers that appear'd, were Agenor and Chromuur, both 
&rgiver, who carry'd their Principals the News of the 
Victory. In this [nterim, Ochryades, who was not as yer 
quite dead, made a ſhitt to raiſe himſelf by the help of 
broken Lances ; gather'd the Shields of the Dead toge- 
ther, and erefted a Trophee with this Inſcription upon 
t in his own Blood, [ To Fupiter, the Guardian of Trophees. | 
The Controverſie ſtill depended, till the Ampbittiones 
. Hh 4 — Jon 
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Upon an ocular Examination of the Matter, gave it for 
the Lacedemonians. "This is according to Chryerau in 
his 'Third Book ot the Peloponneſian Hiſtory. 

In a War that the Romans had with the Samnite, 
they made Poſthumus Albinus their General, He wa 
ſurpriz'd in a dithcult Paſs call'd Furce Caudine, where 
he was hemm'd in, and loſt Three Legions, he himſelf 
likewiſe falling upon the Place grievouſly wounded. In 
th: Dead of the Night, findjng himſelf near his End, he 
gather'd together the Targets of his dead Enemies, and 
raiſed a Trophee with them, which he inſcribed with 
his Hard dipt in Blood, | Erefted by the Romans #« Jupi- 
ter, Guardian of the Trophees, for a Vittory over the Sam- 
nites.] Bur Fabius Gurges, that was diſpatch'd away 
with Troops-under his Command, ſo foon as he came to 
the Place, and ſaw the 'Trophee, took up an auſpicious 
Omen upon it, fought the Enemy, and overcame them, 
took their King Priſoner, and ſent him ro Rome. This 
13 in the Third Book of Ariſtides Mileſius his rakes 
Hiſtory. 

Upon the Perſians falling into Greece with a Body of 
hve hundred thouſand Men, the Spartans ſent out Lee 
das with a Party of three hundred Souldiers to ſecure the 
Paſs of the Thermopile. As they were at Dinner, the 
Barbarians fell in upon them ; upon which, Leonidas bade 
them eat heartily, for they were to ſup in another 
World. Leonidas charg'd in the Head of his Men into 
the Body of the Barbarians, and after many Wounds re- 
ceiv'd, got up to Xerxes himſelf, and took his Crown 
from his Head. He loſt his Liſe in the Attempt, and 
Xerxe; cauſing him to be cut up when he was dead, found 
his Heartall. hairy. Aritides, in the Firſt Book of his 
Perſian Hiſtory. 

Ia the Punickh War the Romans ſent out three hundred 
Men under the Command of Fabius Maximus, Where 
they were all loſt, and he himfelf, after he had receiv 
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i mortal Wound, aflaulted Hambal, tore his 'Diadem 
from his Head, and died in the Action, according to 
infides Milefius. 

There was a terrible Earth-quake, with a wonder- 
ful Eruption of Water, at Celene, a City of Phrygia, 
that ſwallow'd up a great many Houſe:, People and all. 
Midas upon this, conſults the Oracle, which gave him 
for anſwer, That if he would caſt into that Guilph the moſt 
precious thing that be had in the World, the Earth ſhould 
chſe again : Whereupon he threw in a Maſs of Gold and 
Silver,” but never the better. Thijs put it inthe Head of 
Anchyrus, the Son of Midas, to contider, that the moſt 
precious thing in Nature, is the Lite and Soul of a 
Man ; fo that he went preſently and embraced his Fa- 
ther and his Wife Timorkes, and mounted his Horſe, 
and leapt into the Abyſs : 'The Earth cloſs'd upon it, 
and Midas raisd a golden Altar in the Place, laid his 
Hand upon it, and dedicated it [TO FUPITER 
IDEUS.) This Altar becomes Stone at that time of 
the Year when it was uſual to have theſe Eruptions, and 
after that Seaſon was over, it was turn'd to Gold again. 
My Author is Calaſthenes, in his ſecond Book of Tray 
famations. 

The River Tiber, in it's Courſe over the Forum, open'd 
a huge Cavity in the Ground, ſo that a great many 
Houſes were buried in it. This was lookt upon.as a 
Judgment upon the Place, from Fupster Tarſms ; who, 
a the Oracle told them, was not to be appeas'd without 
| WI throwing into it what they held molt valuable. So they 
| threw a quantity of Gold and Silver into it. But Cur- 
| tius, one of the bravelt young Men they had, gave 2 
; better Gueſs at the mind of the Oracle, and reflecting 

upon it, that the Lite of a Man was much more excel- 
| Ef lent than Treaſure, took his Horſe, and plung'd bim- 
klf into the Gulf, and ſo redeenr'd his Country. Ariftides 
in the Fortieth Book of his {a/n Hiltory, 
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As ſeveral great Captains were making merry with 
Polynices, an Eagle paſſing by, made a ſtoop, and car- 
ried up into the Air the Lance of Amphiareus, who was 
one of the Company, and then letting it fall down, it 
ſtuck in the Ground, and was turn'd into a Laurel. The 
next Day, when the Armies were in a&ion, the Earth 
open'd and ſwallow'd up Amphiaraus with his Chariot, in 
that very place, where at preſent the City Herma ſtands, 
ſo call'd that Chariot. "This is in Trifimachus his 
Third Book of the Foundation of Cities. 

When the Romans made War upon Pyrrbus, the King 
of the Epirotes, the Oracle promis'd /Emilius Paulus the 
Victory, in caſe he ſhould ere an Altar in that place 
where he ſhould ſee an eminent Man with his Chariot 
ſwallow'd up into the Ground. Some three days after, 
Valerius Conatus, a Man of a Divine Spirit, was com- 
manded in a Dream to take the Pontifical Habit upon him. 
He did fo, and led his Men into the Battle, where, af- 
ter a prodigious Slaughter of the Enemy, the Earth 0- 
pen'd and fwallow'd him up. /Emlius built an Altar 
here, obtain'd a great Victory, and ſent a hundred and 
ity Caſtle-bearing Elephants ro Rome. "This Altar de- 
livers Oracles about that Seaſon of the Year in which 
Pyrrhbus was overcome. Critolaus has this in his Third 
Book of his Hiſtory of the Epyroter. 

Pyraichnes, King of the Eubeans, made War upon 
the Buotians. Hercules, when he was yet a Youth, over- 
came this King, had him drawn to pieces with Horſes, 
and threw away the Carcaſe unburied. "The Place 
where this was done is call'd [ Pyraichnes bis Horſes.) It 
lies upon the River Heracliug, and there- is heard a 
Neighing whenſoever any Horſe drinks of that River. 
This is in The third Book of Rivers. 

Tullus Heſtilius, a King of the Romans, wag'd War 
againſt the Albans, whoſe Kings Name was Metius Fu- 
bentiur, and he many times kept off from fighting. _ 
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had the ill Luck to be once worſted, upon which the 
Albans gavethemſelves up to Drinking and making good 
Cheer, till Tulus fell in upon them when they were in 
their Cups, and tore their King to pieces betwixt ewo 
Horſes. Alexarchus, im the Fourth Book of his Italian 
Hiſtory. 

Philip had a Delign to make himſelf Maſter of Ohn- 
thus and Methone, and in trying to paſs the River 
Sandanus, was ſhot with an Arrow by one Aſter an O- 
hnthian, with thele Words | it is Aſter that ſends Phi- 
lip this mortal Shaft.) Phil;p, upon this, fwam back 
again to his own People, and with the los of an Eye 
lav'd his Lite. Califthenes, in the Third of his Macedenicky. 

Porſena made War upon the Romans, and pitch'd his 
Camp on the further fide of the Tiber, where he inter- 
expted all Relief, till thcy were pinch'd with Famine. 
Huratius Cocles took potie(lign of a Wooden Bridge, where 
be oppos'd himſclt tro the Enemy that were preiling to 
come over ; but finding himfelt overpower d with 
Numbers, he commanded his People to cur down the 
Bridge behind him, by which means he hindred them 
from coming over, but in the mear: time receiving a 
Wound in bis Eye, he threw himlcit into the River, 
and ſwam over to his own Party. So The:timms in the 
Secong Book of his Ira/tan Hittory, 

Eratoſthenes, in Erigone, tells a Story of Icarius, that 
entertain'd Bacchus under lys Root ;,, and it runs thus. 
Saturn having taken up his Lodging with an Husband- 
man who had a very beautifu! Daughter, tgok her to 
his Bed, and' had ſeveral Sons by ner, as Fanus, Hym- 
mu, Fauſtus and Felix. He taught lis Hoſt Icartus the 
Uſe of Wine, and the Way of- Dreffing his Vines, 
with a Charge that he ſhould likewite inltruct his Neygh- 
borsin the Myſtery. His Acquaintance hereupon find- 
ing that this {trance Drink had caſt them into a deeper 
Sleep than ordinary, took a Fancy that they were oy 
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ſon'd, and ſton'd Icarius in Revenge, whereupon his 
Grand-Children hang'd themſelves for Grief 

Upon a T ime, when the Plague was very hot in Reme, 
the Pythian Oracle being conſulted, gave this Anſwer, 
"That upon, the appealing the Wrath of Saturn, and the 
Genis of thoſe that were unjuſtly kill'd, the Peſtilence 
would ceaſe. Lutatins Catulus, a Man of the firſt Quality, 
cauſed a Temple upon this Occalion to be erected near 
the Tarpezan Mount, which he dedicated to Saturn, pla- 
cing an Altar in it, with four Faces ; poſſibly with a 
reſpect to Sazwrn's four Children, or to the Four Seaſons 
of the-Year. He alſo inſtituted the Month of Faxuar 
but Saturn tranſlated them all to Heaven among the Sears, 
ſome of which are call'd Proerigereres, as Forerunners of 
the Vintage; only Fanus riſes firit, and has his Place at 
the Feet of the Virgin. Crzolaus in his Fourth Book of 
Celeſtial Appearances. 

In the time of the Devaſtation of Greece by the Perſi- 
ans, Pauſaniar, ® Lactedemonian Commander, took a 
Bribe of hve hundred Talents of Nerxes, to betray Spar- 
ta, "The Treaſon being diſcover'd, his Father Ageſilaus 
preſt him ſo hard, that he was fain to rake Sanuary in 
the Temple of Minerva, call'd Chalciecos, where he 
caus'd the Doors to be brickt up, and his Son to be im- 
mur'd till he dy'd of Hunger, and his Mother after this 
would not ſufter the Body to be buried. Chryſermus, in 
the Second Book of his Hiſories, 

The Kmans being in War with the Latins, made 
choice of P. Decins for their General. Now there was 
a certain Patrician, 2 young Man, and poor, (Caſſins 
Brutus by Name) who propos d for a certain Reward to 
open the Gates to the Enemy ; but being detefted, he 
fed to the Temple of Minerva Auxiliaria : But his Fa- 
ther Caſſius, an Enſign-bearer, ſhut him up there till be 
died of Famine, and his dead Body was not allow'd Bu- 
rial, Clitonymus, in his Lalian Hiſtory. 

Darius 
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Darius the Perſian, had a Battle with Alexander near 
the River Granicus, where he loſt ſeven eminent Gover- 
nours, and upward of five hundred armed Chariots ; 
and yet would have tryed the Fortune »f another Bat- 
tle the Day following : Bur his Sop Ari:barzanes, in Fa- 
your of Alexander, undertook to betray his Father into 
his Hands. The Father was ſo tranſported with Paſſ- 
on at the Indignity of the thing, that he cut off his 
Son's Head for't. Aretides Cnidizs, in the Third of his 
Macedonian Hiſtory. 

+ Brutus, that was created Conſul by the unanimous 
Vote of the "Citizens, forc'd away Tarquinius Superbus 
into Baniſhment, for his abominable Tyranny. He 
fled to the Tuſcans, and by their Aﬀfiſtance made War 
upon the Romans, The Sons were treating to betray 
the Father ; the Buſineſs was diſcover'd, and they loſt 
their Heads for it- driſtider Mileſius , in his Italian 


Epaminendas, a Theban General, managd a War a- 
gainſt the Spartons. He went from the Army to Thebes, 
to be preſent there at a publick Ele&tion of Magiſtrates, 
but firſt enjoyn'd his Son Steſembretus, that he ſhould not 
bght the Enemy in his Abſence, upon any Terms. T 
Spartans being inform'd that Epaminondes was not wi 
the Army, reproach'd the young Man with want of 

and fo far provok'd him, that without any re- 

to his Fathers Command, he gave the Spartans 

le, and overcame them. His Father was fo in- 

cens'd againſt him for this Aftion, that though he 

crown'd him for the ViRtory, he cut off his Head for 

his Diſobedience. Creſiphon, in his Third Book of the 
Beotian Hiſtory. 

In a War that the Reman: had againſt the Sammires, 
they gave the Command to Men/ws, furnamed bnpers- 
, He had ocraſion to go to Reme, to be preſent 


at the Choice of Conſw/s, and gave his Son in 
charge, 
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charge, not to engage the Enemy in the mean time. 
The Samnites underſtanding this, irricated the young 
Man with opprobrious Words, as if he declin'd fight- 
ing out of Cowardize, and in the end provok'd him 
to a Battle, -upon which action he carried the Day ; but 
his Father caus'd his Head to be ſtruck oft for breaking 
his Order, "This is in Ariſtides Mileſaus. 

Hercules made Love to Ile, but ſhe gave him the 
Repulſe, and ſo he went and aflaulted OEchalia, Io 
threw her ſelt head-long down from the Wall, but the 
Whiftiing of the Wind under her Garments broke rhe 
Fall, and ſhe had no Hurr. "This Story is in Nicsas 
Maleotes. 

Valerius Torquatus was the Romans General in the War 
they had with the Tyſcans, who, upon the fight of Clu- 
fia, the Daughter of the Tuſcan King, fell in Love 
with her, and when he found he could do no good 
on't, laid Siege to the City. Cluiz upon this threw 
her ſelf headlong from a Tower ; but Venus was ſo 
careful of her, that by the playing of the Wind inthe 
Folds of her Garments, ſhe was wafted fate to the 
Ground. Torquatus however ofter'd her Violence, and 
tor ſo doing, he was baniſh'd by a publick Decree into 
the Iſle of Corſice, Theophilus, in the Third Book of his 
kaian Hiſtory. 

While the Carthaginians weretreating an Alliance with 
the Sicrlians againſt the Romans, the Reman General, 
Metellw, was obſerv'd to omit ſacrificing only to Veſts, 
who reveng'd her ſelf upon him, by ſending a crols 
Wind to the Navy : But Caius Fuliu, a Sooth-layer, 
being conſulted in the Matter, gave anſwer, that this 
Obſtaclc would be remov'd upon the Generals ſacrihcing 
his Daughter ; ſo that he was forc'd to produce hus 
Daughter Mercl/a for a Sacrifice. But Veſta had Com- 
paſſhon tor her, and fo ſent her away to Lamuſium, 
lubſtituling a Heifer in her ſtead, and made a Pricfichef 
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her to the Dragon that is worſhipt in that Place. So 
Prbocles, in the Third Book of his Iralian Hiſtory. 

Something like this happened to Iphigenia in Aulis, a 
City of Baotia. See Merylks, in the Firſt Book of his 
Bevtick Hiſtory. . 

Brews, a King of the Gauls, after the waſting of 4- 
fu, came to Epheſus, and there fell in Love with a 
Country Girl, who promiſed him, that for ſuch a cer» 
in Reward in Bracelets, and other Curioſities of Va- 
lue, he ſhould have the Uſe of her Body, and that ſhe 
would further undertake to deliver up Epheſus into his 
Hands, Brenneus order'd his Souldiers to throw all the 
Gold they had into the Lap of this avaritious Wretch, 
which they did, till ſhe periſht under the Weight of it. 
Chtopbon, in the Firſt Book of his Gafican Hiſtory. 

Topeie, a Virgin that was well born, and had the * 
keeping of che Capitol in the War betwixt the Sabine: 
and the Romans, paſt a Promiſe unto Tatius, that ſhe 
would open him a Paſſage into the Tzrpeian Mount, pro- 
vided that he would give her all the Jewels that the $a- 
tine; wore, for a Reward. The Sabine: hearing this, 
took her alive, and buried her under the Weight of 
ter Rings and precious Ornaments. Ariſtides Mileſucs, 
n his Ialick Story. 

After a long War betwixt two Cities, Teges and Phe- 
nea, they came to an Agreement, to refer the Deciſion 
of the Controverſie, by Combate, to three "Twin+ 
Brothers on each ſide, the Sons of Reximachus for Te- 
gea, and for Phenes, the Sons of Damoſtratus, Upon 
the encounter two of the Sons of Reximachus were ſlain ; 
but Cricolaus, the third, had a Fetch beyond his rwo 
Brothers z for, under a Pretence of running away, be 
divided his Enemies that purſued him, and fo raking 
them one by one, he kill'd them all. The Tegeans y 904 
his Return, went all overjoy'd to gratulate the Victor, 
only his Siſter Demodice was not fo well pleas'd ; for ſhe 
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was betroth'd, it ſeems, ro Demoticar, one of the Bro- 
thers that was now (lain : Which Critolaus took (0 ill, 
that he kill'd his Siſter, and being afterwards indicted 


for Murder, his Mother acquitted him. Demaratus in 


his Second Book of the Arcadian Hiſtory. 

In the heat of a War betwixt the Romans and Albers, 
they came to this Agreement, that the Cauſe ſhould be 
determin'd by a Fryal at Arms, betwixt three and 
three Twins on each fide, the Curiatis for the Alba, 
and the Horatis for the Romani, Upon the encounter, 
the Curietis killd two of the other ; the third Survivor, 
under the Colour of flying, deſtroy'd his Enemies one 
by ane as they follew'd him. All his Friends came to 
Joy him of his Victory, fave only his Siſter Heratie ; 
for one of the Curiatii, that her Brother kill'd, was her 
Sweet-heart. Horatius for this, kill'd his Siſter. Aaviſti- 
de: Mileſius, wn his Italian Commentaries. 

The Temple of Minerve in Iiwm happen'd t> be 
a-fire. One Iu ran preſently to ſave the Paladium, (an 
Image dropt from Heaven) but upon the =_ of it 
up he was ſtruck blind; it being a thing unlawtul for 
any Man to look upon ; but upon appealing the Deity, 
he was alterwards reſtor'd to his Sight. Dercylus, in 
his Firſt Book of Foundations. 

Metellus, an eminent Man, as he was walking out of 
the City, was interrupted by Ravens that laid hold of 
him, and kepr'a flapping him with their Wings. Thi 
Omen ſurpriz,d bim, and back he went into the City 
again,where he found the Temple of Veſts all in a Flame. 
He went and took away the Palladizam, and fell blind 

upor't. But ſometime after, the Goddeſs being pacib» 
ed, gave him the uſe of his Eyes again. Ariſtides Mile- 
fius, 1n his 1:a/ian Hiſtory. 

Upon a time, when the Thraſions were engagd ins 
War againſt the Athenian, the Oracle promisd them 


Viſtory, if they would but fave the Life, of _ 
x1 
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ur upon this puts himſelf in a coarſe Diſguiſe, and 
wy he goes into the Enemies Camp, with a Scyth in 
s Hand, where he kill'd one, and another kill'd him, 
5 that the Arhenians got the better on', Socrates, 1n 
Second Book of his Thraſizn Hiſtory. 
P. Defirr, 2 Roman, at a time when they were in 
ar with the Albans, had a Dream, that his Death 
would bring a great Advantage to the Romans : Upon 
which Conſideration, he charg'd into the middle of his 
lemies, where he killd many, and was (lain himſelf : 
Hs Son Deſius did the like in the Galick War, for the 
Conſervation of the Roman State. Ariſtides Mileſins is my 
There was one Cyamppus a Syracoſion, that Sacrificed 
»all the Gods but Bazchu, who took the Contempt fo 
xnouſly, that he made him drunk , in which Fir, 
x got his Daughter Cyane into a Corner and lay 
rith ber ; ſhe in the mean time, ſliprt his Ring off his 
finger, and gave ir4o her Nurſe to keep, as a Circum- 
ance that ſome time or other might come to be brought 
1 evidence. "There brake out a Peſtilence, and the 
Mien Oracle advisd the facritcing of an Inceſtuous 
erfon to the Gods that are the Averters of ſuch Cala- 
ities, as the only Remedy: Cyane, that underſtood 
t* Meaning of the Oracle better than other People, 
mk her Father by the Hair of the Head, firſt ſtabbing 
im, and then her ſelf. Doſithes, in the Third Book 
f his Siczlian Hiſtory. 

la the time of celebrating the Bacchanalia at Rome, 
tetius, that had never drunk any Wine fince he was 
vm, did not ſhow that Reverence for the Power of the 
bod as he ought to have done, fo that Bacchus intoxi- 
ated him, and in that Freak, Arwntius raviſht his 
_wghter Medulline. She came to know the Raviſher 
9 his Ring, and an Exploit came. into her Head, a- 


"Te what trom her Age could have bcen on 
I i She 
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She made her Father drunk, and ft a Garland ure 
his Head, carrying him tothe Altar of Thunder, where 
with Tears ſhe kill'd him for robbing her fo treach 
rouſly of her Virginity. Arstides,in his Third Book of hi 
Italian Hiſtory. 

Erechtheus was told in a War he had with Eumol 
that he ſhould have the better of his Enemy ih 
would bur facritice his Daughter. He advis'd upon the 
Matter with his Wife Praxithea, and deliver'd up " 
Daughter after the manner of a common Sacrifice. 
ripides, in hs Erechthens. 

Marius finding himſelt hard put to't in the Cimbris 
War, had it reveal'dto him in a Dream, that he ſhouls 
overcome his Enemies, if he would but facrifice hi 
Daughter Ca/purnia : He did it (preferring the commer 
Safety before any private Bond of Nature) and he ge 
the Victory. There are two Altars in Germany, where 
abour that time, of the Year, may be heard the Sound 
of 'Trumpets. Derotheus, in the Fourth Book of hi 
kalian Hiſtory. . 

There was one Cyanippus, a Theſſalian, 2 
of the Chaſe, and was often abroad a-huntmg. Tt 
fame Cyanippus was newly married, and his ſtaying out 
ſo long, and ſo often in the Woods, gave his Wite 
Jealoule of an Intreague there with | __ We 
man ; infomuch that follow'd him one time, anc 
got into a Thicket to watch him. "The Rulltling 
the Boughs in the Place where ſhe lay, brought tt 
Dogs thither, in expectation of ſome Game, wheret 
tore this tender-hearted Woman to pieces, as if ſhe ba 
been a brute Beaſt. Cyanippur was fo ſurpriz'd with i 
diſmal, and unthought-of a SpeRtacle, that he kill 
himſelf. Parchenizs the Poet. 

- Hbari: isa City of I:zah, were there was one mil 
a very handſome young Man, and a Lover of Hut 
ing. ' His Wife (whom he had lately married) took up 
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= "W icion, that under colour of the Chaſe, he carry'd on 
ch. © Alfgnation with ſome other Woman. Shertrac'd him 
fi. MÞ the Wood, and upon rhe Noiſe ot che Boughs in her 
4 the Dogs ran preſently to her, and worried her, 
od ber Husband ſtabb'd himſelf immediately upon this 
niferable Actident. Clitmymur, in the Second Book of 
"Wis Sbarricks. X | 
YH One Smyrns (to whom Venus ow'd a Shame, it ſeems) 
l paſſionate'y in Love with her Father, and made the 
\uſe her Confident. She goes craftily ro work with 
Wicr Maſter, and tells him of a Maid there in the Neigh- 
\ 9 hood, that Tov'd him above all things in the World ; 
Mt ſhe could not in Modeſty appear publickly to bim : 
9 the Father lay ignorantly with his own Daughter. 
kut fome time after, having a great mind to fee his 
Mrs, he call'd for a Light, and when he faw who it 
ras, he purſued rhe Inceſtuous Wretch with his drawn 
MW word ; but by the Providence of Venus, ſhe was ref- 
ud from that Danger, and turn'd into a Mprele-Tree, 
ml dry in his Transformations. - : 
MN - One Valeria Tuſculanaris (for whom Vews had n6 
M findneG) fell down right in Love with her Father Vale» 
ws, She told the Nurſe the Secret, who order'd it fo, 
tat ſhe brought the Father and the Daughter together, 
A *ling him, that a Maid there hard by was faln def- 
frrately in Love with him, but that ſhe durſt nor Iye 
"ith him for fear of being known. The Father was 
Minto his Cups, and as he was in Bed with his Daugh- 
MI, call'd for a Candle. The Nurſe wak'd Valeria, 
Mud away ſhe goes, wandring up and down the Coun- 
t7 with her great Belly. She had ar laſt a Fall trom a 
Frecipice, but ſcap'd without ſo much as any Miſcarri- 
; for ſhe was deliver'd at her _— 
ame was Sylodnus (in Greek, Agiporer } Valernus, 1n. 
ow Anbety of his ry threw himſelf 1 Bock of ky 
ipice. Ariſtides Mileſsus, in the Third Book of tu 
an Hiſto n tis Diomedes, 
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Diomedes after the Deſtruftion of Trey was caſt by 
ſtreſs of weather upon the Coaſt of Libys, where Lyeu 
the Son of Mars was King, whoſe Cuſtom it wasto 
Sacrihce all Strangers to his Father ; but his Daugh- 
ter Callirrhboe falling in Love with Diomede betray'd her 
Father, and ſet Djomede at liberty ; who preſently went 
his way without any regard to his benefadtreſs, and 
Calirrboe hang'd her ſelf upon it. Juba Book 34d 
his Libyan Hiſtory, | 

Ca/purnius Craſſus a famous Man, bearing Arms with 
Begulus, was ſent to the Maſſiliens, to attack the Caſtle 
of Garetius being a very ſtrong piece. He was taken 
in the Enterprize, and delign'd for a Sacrifice to Saturn, 
but Byatis the King's Daughter, out of a paſſwnate 
kindneſs to Calpurnius, betray'd her Father. Ca/puruw 
left her, and after his departure Byſaria cut her own 
Throat. Hege/ianax's Third Book of the African Hilto- 


, When Priamus found that Troy was given for loſt, he 
ſent his Young Son Pohdore into Thracie with a valt Sum 
of Gold, and put all into the hands of Pohmeſtor his Kial 
man: So ſoon as Troy was taken Pohmeſter kill'd the 
Child, and took the Gold to himſelf. Hecubs, being 
driven _— that quarter, over-reach'd Pohmeſtar by 
Craft pretence of giving him a great Treaſure, 
at which time ſhe wich the Aſſiſtance of her Fellow- 
Priſoners tore out his Eyes with her Nailes. Ewpid 
the Tragedian. 

When Hannibal was ravaging the Country of Gam 
- pau, L. Thymbrs depolited his Son Ruſhius with a val 
Sum of Money in the hands of Valerius Geſtius his Kinl 
man, wh upon Intelligence that the Enemy carriedall 
before him, out of pure avarice, and without any 


to Humanity or Juſtice, kill'd the Child. It © 


Il out that Thymbris as he was walking about the 
Ficlds found the dead Body of his Son 3 Whereupon'” 
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alld his Kinſman under pretence of a Treaſure that 
be would ſhow him : He took his opportunity, put out 
his Eyes, and hung him up upon a Gibbet. Aritider's 
1d. Book of his Lalick Hiſtory. 

Kacus had two Sons by P/ammathe, Phocus and Tela- 
mn, the former better belov'd than the other. Telammn 
one day took out his Brother a- Hunting, and a Boar 
preſenting himſelf, he threw his Lance in pretence at 
the Boar, but in truth at his Brother, whom he hated, 
and o kill'd him ; for which his Father baniſht him. 
Doratoens's 1 /t Book of Transformations. 

Cajur Maximus had two Sons, Keſus the one by Ameris 
whoſe Sirname was Conon, and the other Swmulius. The 
Brothers were a-Hunting together, and Reſw having 
killd the other, put it off when he came at home , that 
it was by chance and far from any deſign of doing it : 
But his Father, when he came in time to know the 
truth of it, baniſht the Son. Ariſtocles in the 3d Book 
of his [alian Hiltory. 

Mzs is faid to have begotten Meſeqger upon Althez. 
Euripides in his Me/eager. 

Septimius Marcellus took to wife one Sylvia, and a great 
lover of Hunting he was. Mars pur himſelf in the ha- 
bit of a Shepherd, whor'd his new Wife and got her 
with Child : Which being done he told her who he 
Was, and gave her a Brand, telling her that the fate of 
the Child ſhe went withal, was wrapt up in the fate of 
that Brand. Septimuns {lew Tuſcinus, but Mammercus, in 
his ſacrificing to the Gods for a fruitful Seaſon, omitted 
only Ceres, who in revenge ſent a wild Boar into his 
Grounds : Whereupon a knot of Huntſmen got toge- 
ther and kill'd him, and deliver'd che Head and the 
Skin to his Sweet-heart ; But Simbrotes and Muthras the 
Maid's Uncles, took them away from her. Manmercus 
in a rage kill'd them upon it, and the Mother the 
Brand. Meryllus in the 3d Book of his Laljan Hiltory. 

li 3 When 
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When Telamon the Son of Aacur and Endei came to 
Eubea, he debauch'd Peribes the Daughter of Alcathay, 
and fled away by Night.' "The Father 

this, and ſuſpefting the Villany to be done by ſome 
the Citizens, he deliver'd his Daughter to one of the 
Guards to be thrown into the Sea: But the Souldier in 
compatſion tothe Woman, rather ſold her, and ſhe wa 
carried away by Sea to the Iſland of Sa/onins, where 
Telamon bought her, ant had by her, Ajex. Arettad; 
Cnidins in his 2d Book of Iſlands. | 

L. Treſczus had by Patris a Daughter call'd Florenia, 
who being corrupted by Ca/purnius a Roman, Was deli- 
ver'd by her Father to a Souldier, with a charge th 
throw her into the Sea and drown her. The Man had 
compatſhon of het, and rather fold her: Ca/ponix 
bought her, and had Coneruſcus by her. 
 FEolus n great King of Iruris had by Ampbithed (ix 
Daughters and as many Sons. Macarius the youngeſt of 
ther had the carnal knowledge of one of his Siſten, 
who was deliver'd of a Boy. Her Father ſcat her 
Sword to kill the Child with, but that was ſo impiou, 
that ſhe choſe rather to kill her ſelf, and Macerius laid 
violent hands upon himſelf tov. Softratus's 2.4 Book of 
his Tuſcan Hiſtory. 

Papirius Volucer married Fulia Pulcbra, by whom he 
had tx Sons and fax Daughters. Pepirius Remanuz, the 
eldeſt of the fix, got Canulia his Siſter with Child. 
When the Father came to the knowledge of ir, he ſent 
his Daughter a Sword with which ſhe kill'd her fel, 
and Romenus did the ſame. Chry/ippus's 1/} Book of his 
Ialian Hiſtory. 

Ariſtonmus an Epheſien and the Son of Demoſtrau, 
was a Woman-hater, but had ro do with an Aſs, which 
- brought him forth in the ordinary courſe of time, 2 

moſt beautiful Daughter which he call'd Onocels. 44 
fictle's 2.4 Book of - Paradoxesr. © - + + ol 
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Fulviur Stelus had an averſion to Women roo, by* 
entertain'd Himſelf to his fatisfaftion with a Mare, by 
which he had a very handfom Daughter, that he call'd 
Higpena, and this is the Goddeſs rhat has the care of 
the breed of Horſes; According to Ageſilaus in the 24 
Book of his Iralian Hiſtory. 

The Sardians being engag'd in War with the Smyy- 
nec, belieg'd Smyrna, and ſent them word by the 
Ambaſſadors, that they would never raiſe the Siege, rill 
the Smyrneans ſhould deliver up their Wives to their 
Embraces. The Men of Smyrna would have been hard 
put to it upon this pinching neceſſity, if it had not 
been for the advice of a pretry Wench that was a Maid- 
ſervant to Phylarchus. Her Council to her Maſter was 
this ; that inſtead of ſending free Women, they ſhou!d 
rather dreſs up the Servants and ſend them. The 
Smyncans follow'd her advice, and when the Sardians 
had wearied themſelves with their Miffreſles, the $-yr- 
eau ealily overcame them: From whence there is a 
Feſtival day obſerv'd under ths name of Eleutberia, 
which is celebrated among the Smyrne ms with grear 
Slemnity, the Servants being dreſt up with all the 
Omaments of the free Women. Doſitbews in the 34 
Book of his Lydian Hiſtory. 

Atepomarus a King of the Gaule: being in War with 
the Romans, made 2 public Declaration that he would 
never agree to a Peace, till the Romans ſhould proſtitute 
their Wives to them. The Romans advied with the 
Maid-ſervants , and ſent them in the place of the free 
Women;the Barbarians ply'd the Work fo hard,that they 
vere even tir'd and fell aſleep. Rerana(who was the Autho- 

reſs of the Council )climb'd a Fig trec,and fo got on the 
Wall, and finding how it was, gave notice of it to the 
Confuls. "The Romans upon this made a fally and rout- 
ed the Enemy ; in memory whereof was inſtirured the 
+ Holiday, and this was the riſe of it. Ariſtide: 
Miefius Book 1/?, Hiſt. Ital. 11 4 Seq» 
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In the War betwixt the Athenians and Eumolpus, Pro- 
V:t1-115 falling ſhurt, the Commiſlary Pyrander, upon 2 
point of Prudence and good Husbandry, made fore 
{mail abatement in the Souldiers Proportions : The Ci 
tzens fuſpetted Treachery in the caſe, and ſton'd him 
to Death. Caliſthenes's 2d Book Hiſt. Thrace. 

The Romans being in War with the Garls, and Pro- 
vilions tor the Belly being very ſcarce, Cmna contrafted 
the Souldiers allowance to a leſs proportion than they 
had tormerly: "The Citizens interpreted this abatement 
to be an ambitious Deſign he had upon the Government, 
and fo [ton'd him for it. Aritides Book 24. Hiſt. 1:d. 

In the time of the Peloponneſian War, Pyiirarus an 
Q:chomentan, had a ſpite at the Nobility, and to make 
himſelf popular favour'd the Common People. The 
Senate conſpir'd againſt him and treacheroufly kill'd hum, 
cutting him into ſmall Gobbets that they carried away 
with them in their Boſoms, and paring off the Surface «t 
the Ground that no{igns of the Murder might appear: 
The Common People however upon a jealoulie of the 
Matter, went tumultuouſly to the Senate ; Houſe bu: 
the Kings younger Son Tleſimachus that was dipt in the 
Conſpiracy, diverted them with a ſham-ſtory, telling 
them, that he himſelt had ſeen his Father in a form 
more than human, walking as lively as was poſſible up 
the P;\zau Mountain: And fo he impos'd upon the Peo- 
piC : Theoplalus's 24. Book Hilt. Pelopon. ; 

The Scnare of Reme being hard pur to it for the mar 
taining of a War with {» many of their Neighbours, 
thought it good Husbandry to ſhorten the People's aliow- 
ance of Corn, which Remulus rook very ill, and did 
not only reſtore it to the People, but ſeveral great Men 
were puniſhr for it: - Upon this he was murder'd in the 
Serate by a Conſpiracy of the Nobles, who cut him all 
t9 pieces, and carried them ſeverally away in the lappet 
vf their Garments The Romans came to the Court in 
. a hurry, 
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4 burry, and brought Fire with them to ſet all ina 
fume; but Julms Preculus, one that was m the Plot, 
old them, that he ſaw Romu/us upon a Mountain of a 
ſize l2r;7er than any Man, and that he was tranſlated 
ts the Number of the Gods. "The R:mans believ'd him 
and quietly withdrew. Ar;Nobulus in the 24.Book Hill.leal. 

Peleps the Son of Tantalus and Eurzanaſſa, had two 
Children, Atreus and Thyeſtes, by his Wite Hippodomaa ; 
and by his Miſtreſs Daxuis he had C brifippus, whom he 
lov'd better than his lawful Children : But Lams a The- 
bangin the heat of his Luſt forcibly abus'd his Body, and 
being taken by Atreus and Thyeſtes, obtain'd his Pardon 
yet trom Peleps, in regard that Love had provok'd him 
toic. Hippodamias Advice to Atreis and Threſtes was, 
that they ſhould kill Chryipps, as one that wwuld inter- 
pole between them and the Crows, Upon the retufal 
to do ſo bale a thing, ſhe her ſelf put her own hands 
tothe work, and in the dead of the Night took Laius 
his Sword when he was aflcep, wounded Chryppus with 
it, and ett the Weapon in his Body. This circumſtance 
of Laias his Sword brought him into a Suſpicion of the 
Murder, till he was clear*'d by Chryippus Eirnfelt, who 
being as yet but half dead, gave his reſtimuny ro the 
Truth. Pelops buried his Son, and thea baniſht his 
Wite. Doſitheus in his Pelepide. 

Ehius Toliex had two Sons by his Wife Nuceria, and 
the third call'd Firmas by an enfranchisd Woman who 
was very handſome, and better bclov'd by the Father 
then thole that were legitimate : N.ceria that hated this By- 
blow, advis'd her Sons to Cifpatch Firmas , but upon the 
refuſal! ſhe did it herſelf, and in the depth of the Night 
got the Sword of him that guarded the Body of Firmus, 
gave him a mortal Wound, and lc/t the Weapon {tick- 
ing in his Body. The Boy clear's his Keeper by a 
particular Account of the Matter of Fa&t, the Father 
buried his Son, and ſent away his Witc into Banilhmenc, 
Drſuleus Book 34 Hilt. Ital. Theſeus 
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Theſeus the Son of Neptune had Hippoleus by the Ama- 
zon Hippohea, and afterward married Phedra the Daugh- 
ter of Minor, who fell deep in Love with Hippoheus, 
and made uſe of the Nurſe's Mediation to help 
forward the Inceſt. Burt Hvppolytus upon this left 
Athens and went away to Trexzen , where he di- 
verted himſelf with Hunting ; Now this laſcivious 
Woman finding her deſign difappointed, forg'd ſeveral 
ſcandalous Letters to the prejudice of the chaſte young 
Man, and ended her days with a Halter. Theſeus gave 
Credit to the Slander, and Neptune having promisd 
him a grant of any three-things he would ask, he made 
it his requeſt that he would deſtroy Hippolytus. So Neps 
tune ſent a Bull to the Coaſt where Hippolyeus was driving 
his Chariot, which put his Horſes into ſuch a fright that 
they ran away with them, and overturning the Chariot 
killd the Maſter. 

Comminius Super « Laurentine, had a Son which he 
call'd Comminius by the Nymph Egeria, after which he 
married one Gidica Who fell paſſionately in Love with 
her Son-in-Law, and receiving a repulſe, ſhe fram'd 
ſlanderous Letters againſt him which ſhe left behind her, 
and ſo hang'd her felf. Comminius refleting upon the 
Crime,and believing the Calumny,applied himſelf to Nep- 
exne,who with a terrible Bull frighted the Horſes ſo,while 
the Youth was in the Chariot, that they overturn'd all 
and kill'd him with the fall. Defirheus Book 34. Hilt.Ital. 

In the time of a Great Plague in Lacedemon they 
were told by the Oracle, that the Peſtilence would ceaſe 
upon the Sacrihcing of a Noble Virgin according to 
Cuſtom : It fell one time by lot to Helena, who was 
brought out and dreſt up-ready for the Sacrifice : An 
Fag'e at that time Flying by took away the Sword, 
and carrying it intoan herd of Cartrle,laid it down upon 
an Heifer ; Whereupon they ſpar'd the Virgin. Ante 
demus 1n iis Third Colleion of Fabler. 
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There was a dreadful Plague in Phalerii, which the 
Oracle faid would be remov'd upon the Sacrificing of 
a Virgin to Juno every Year. While this Superſtition 
was in courſe, it fell to Valeria Luperca's lot to be the 
Sacrifice. An Eagle flew away with the drawn Sword, 
and laid it upon an Heifer feeding near the Temple. 
And there being a ſtick laid upon the fewel prepar'd 
for the fire with a little Mallet fix'd to it, the Virgin 
affited at the Sdcrificing of the Heifer, 'and taking up 
the Mallet went abour Com Houſe ro Houſe, and with 
a gentle knock call'd to thoſe that were ſick, bidding 
them be of good health. And this was the riſe of the Cere- 
mony which continues to this day. Ariſtides's Nineteenth 
Book Hiſt, Italian. 

Phi/onome the Daughter of NyAimus and Arcadia,went 
m many times to the Chace with Diana. Mars lay 
with her in the ſhape of a Shepherd, and fetcht up her 
Belly : She was deliver'd in time of ewo Twins, which 
for fear of her Father ſhe threw into the River Ariman- 
thas, but by a ſtrange farality of Providence they were 
driven (afe into a hollow Oak, which happening to be 
the Kennel of a Wolf, this Wolf threw her Whelps 
mto the River and Suckied the Children. Tliphur a 
Shepherd that had ſecn this with his own Eyes,took theſe 
Children and brought them up as his own, calling one 
of them Lyc.:ſtus, and the other Parraſius which reign'd 
ſucceſſively in Arcadia” This is reported by Zopprus 
Byzantins in the Third Book of his Hiſtories. 

Amulius dealing very Tyrannically | with his Brother 
Numitor, kill'd his Son Anytus, as they were a- Hunting, 
and made his Daughter Sylvia Fulia a Prieſtels of Funo : 
Mars got her with Child, and when ſhe had laid her 
Belly of two Twins, ſhe confeſt the Truth to the 
Tyrant, which put him in ſuch an apprehenſion that 
he expoſs'd them both on the fide of the River Tiber, 
Where they were carried by the ſtream toa place _ 
' a ſhe 
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a ſhe Wolf had her Whelps. The Wolf caſt away 
her own, and gave Suck to theſe Children. Fauſtu 
obſerving this took the Children to himſelf, and call'd 
them by the Names of Remus and Romulus which came 
atterwardsto be the Founders of Rome. Ariſtides's Hiſtory 


Vraitan. 


After the deſtruttion of Troy, Agamemnon and Caſſandra 
were killd,but Oreſtes that was brought up with Seroph... 
25 reveng'd the death of his Father.Pyrander's Fourth Pe- 
lopon. Hiſtory. 

Fabins Fabricianus of the Houſe of Maximus, having 
taken Tuxum the chiet City of the Sammites, ſent to 
Rome the Image of Venus Vitirix, which among them 
was held in great veneration. His Wife Fab 
was debauch'd by Petronius Valentinus a handlom 
Young-man, and afterwards ſhe treacherouſly Mur- 
ther'd her Husband ; but for her Son Fabricow 
who was yet in his Intancy, ſhe ſhitred him away to 
be privately brought up, and fo provided for his ſecu- 
rity. Whenhe was grown up, he deſtroy'd both his 
Mother and the Adulterer, and was tormally acquitted 
for it by a decree of the Senate. Dyſithen;'s Third Book 
Hiſtory Italian. 

Buſir:: the Son of Neptune and Anzppe the Daughter 
of Nilus, was usd to invite ſtrangers in to him under a 
PR_ of Hoſpitality, and then to Murther them; 

ut Divine vengeance met with him art laſt,tor Hercule: 
found out the Villany, and kill'd him with his Club. 
Agatho the Samiane 

Hercules as he was driving Geryon's Oxen through 
Itz/y, took up his Lodging with King Fans there the 
Son of Mercury, whole Cuitom it was to Sacrihce 
Strangers to his Father ; He fer upon Hercules, and had 
his Brains beaten out tor his pains. Dercyllus's "Third 
Book Hiltory I:aliaw. 


Phalaris 
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Phalarir of Agrigentum, a cruel Tyrant, was wont to 
put Strangers and Travellers to the moſt —_— tor- 
ments. Perillus a Braſs-founder made a Bull of Brafs,and 
preſented it to the King for a New Invention of burning 
People alive in it. Phalaris for this once, was juſt, in 
making the firſt Proof of it upon Perillus himſelf ; and 
the Invention was fo artificial, that upon putting it in 
execution, the Engin it ſelf ſcem'd to bellow. Second 
Book of Dueſtions or Cauſes. 

ln Egeſta a City of Sicily,there was a certain Tyrant 
calld /Emilus Cenſorinuz, who was ſo inhuman, that 
he proposd rewards to the Inventors of New Tor. 
turess There was one Aruntins Paterculus that 
had fram'd a Braſer- Horſe, and made a Preſent of it 
to the Tyrant to praftiſe with it upon whom he pleas'd. 
[t was the firſt piece of Juſtice that ever the Tyrant 
did, tomake 'Tryal of the Torment upon the Author of 
ir, that he might firſt feel himſelf the Torments he had 
provided for others. He was afterwards thrown down 
trom the Tarpeian Mountain. It may be thought 
that unmerciful Rulers are from this "Tyrant cal!'d 
Anulii. Ariſtides?'s Fourth Book Hiſtory Italian. 

Evenut the Son of Mar: and Sterope had a Daughter 
Marpiſſa by his Wife Alcippe the Daughter of Oenemanus ; 
and this Girl he had a mind to keep a Virgin: But 
Idas the Son of Aphareus ran away with her ; Zvenns 
purſued him, and finding he could not overtake him 
he threw himſelf into the River Lycorns, and became 
immoral. Deſirheus's Firſt Book Hiſtory Ita/14n. 

Aniur a King of the Tuſcans had a delicate handſom 
Daughter whoſe Name was Sali, and he took great 
care to keep her a Virgin; but Cathetus a Man of Qua- 
liry, ſeeing her ſporting her ſelf fell paiſhonately in Love 
with her, and carried her away to Reme. 'The Father 
made after her, and when he ſaw there was no catch» 


ing of her, he threw him/elf into a River chat _ 
io 
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him took the name of Anio. Cathetus begot Latinus and 
Salius upon the Body of Salia the root of a Noble Race. 
Ariftides Mileſius, and Alexander Polybiſtor Third Book 
Hiſtory Italian. 

Hegefifftratus an Epheſian committed a Murther and 
fled ro Delpbus ; conlulting the Oracle what place to 
ſettle in ; the Anſwer was, that when he ſhould come 
to a place where he ſhould ſee the Country-people 
Dancing, with Garlands of Olive-leaves, he ſhould fer- 
tle there. Hetravell'd into a certain Country of Afiz, 
where he found as the Oracle told him, and there builr 
a City which be call'd Elewns. Pythocles the Samir 
in the Third Book of his Georgicks. 

Telegonus the Son of Ulyſſes by Circe was ſent to find 
out his Father, with order that where he ſhould ſee the 
Country-Pcople Dancing with Garlands he ſhould there 
ere a City. He came into a certain place of Italy where 
he found the Country-men dancing with wreaths of Oak- 
en Boughs about their Heads ; fo that there he built 
City,and call'd it Prinsſtwm ; for an Oak in Greek is Teivec. 
(The Romans corruptly call this City Preneſte.) Ariſte:'e 
in the Third Book of his Iralian Hiſtory. 


VV* have is upon the Authority of 4 Credible Tradition, 

That this Chapter of Parallels was none of Plus» 
tarch's,and that in the Margin of an Ancient Greek M.S.there 
5s the Mark ſer upon it of 4 Spurious Piece ;, which 11 the rather 
to be believ'd, for that there ts not ſo much as one Line or 
Thought in it, that comes up to the Spirit of that Uuſtrious 
Author, But however ſince it has paſi/'d thus long wn the 
World plauſibly enough under the Authority and Proteftion of 
fo great a Name, the whole Wark would look, as if it were 1m- 
perfett without it. So that the preventing of that Inconvenjenct, 
it the only reaſon that has mioy'd me to this Tranſlation. 
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Of the Names of Rivers and Mountains, 
and of ſuch things as are to be found 


therem. 


Tranſlated out of the Greek by R. White M.A. 


His Peice was never printed with Plutarch's Warks 
before z and ſome there are who queſtion whether it 
were Plutarch that wrote this Treaiſe or no. But Philip 
Jacob Mauſlacus proves as well by the Style, 4s from ocher 
goed Authorities that it was 4 legitimate Off-ſpring of the 
ſame Author. For which reaſon, ſince it was never printed 
in the Engliſh before, it 4s thought but a peice of Fiftice 
to add it to the reſt of bis Warks. 


Hydaſpes. Now the Indian Rowey, 
as moſt ſuppoſe. 


Hrifippe, by the im » of Venutr, whom ſhe 
Me geded, 7q Love with _ Father 
Hydaſpes, and not bei able to curb her pre- 
—— deſires, by the help of her Nurle, in 
the dead of the Night, got to his Bed, and recciv'd his 


Careſles : 
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Carefſes : After which, th& King proving unfor 
in his Aﬀairs, he buried the Old aver, Pa vey 
tray d him, alive, and crucify'd his Daughter. Never. 
theleſs ſuch was the exceſs of his Grict for the loſs of 
Chryſippe, that he threw himſelf into a River of India, 
which was afterwards call'd by his name Hydaſpes. 

This is a River of India which falls with an extra- 
ordinary ſwitt ſtream into the Sarmnitie Bay. Moreover 
in this River, there grows a Stone, which is call'd 
Lycknis, which reſembles the colour of Oyl, and is very 
hot to the touch. And when they are ſearching after 
it, which they do when the Moon encreaſes, the Piper; 
; Play all the while : nor is it to be worn by any but 
the richer ſort. Alſo nere that part of the River which 
is call'd Pyle, there grows an Herb which is very like a 
Mary-Gold ; with the juice of which the People angint 
their Skins to prevent Sun-burning, and to ſecure them 
againſt the ſcorching of the exce(hive Hear. 

The* Natives, when ever they jtake their Virgus 
tardy, nail them to a Wooden Crofs and fling them in- 
to this River, ſmging at the ſame time in their own 

a Hymn to Venus. Every year allo, they 
bury a condemn'd Old Woman, nere the top of the 
Hill, call Therogenos ; at what time an infinite Mulci- 
tude of creeping Creatures come down from the top ot 
the Hill, and devour the inſects that hover about the 
buried Carkafs : as Chryſermus relates in his Hiſtory ot 
India. "Tho Archelaus gives a more exact accompt of 
theſe things in his Treatiſe of Revers, 

Nere to this River lies the Mountain Elephaz, 1o 
call'd upon this Occaſion : When Alexander the Mace- 
donian advanc'd with his Army into India, and that the 
Natives were reſolv'd to withſtand him with all their 
force, the Elephant upon which Porus, King of that 
Region, was wont to ride, being of a ſuddain ſtung 


with a Gad-bee, ran up to the top of the Mount o 
the 
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kun, and there utter'd theſe words diſtintly in hu- 
nan Speech. O King, my Lord, deſcending from 
he race of Gegafins, forbear to attempe any thing againſt 
Alexander, for he is deſcerided from Jupiter ; and having 
þ (aid, he preſently dy'd. Which when Porw under- 
food, afraid of Alexander he fell at his Feet, and ſu'd 
for Peace. Which when he had obtain'd he call'd the 
Mountain Elephas ; as Dereyllus teſtifies in his third Book 
of Mountains, 
Iſmenus. New Iſmeno. 


Iſmenus is a River of Beotia that waſhes the Walls 
of Thebes, it was formerly call'd the Foor of Cadmus, 
upon this occaſion. When Cadmus had lain the Dra- 
go» which kept the Fountain of Mars, he was afraid 
to taſte of the Water, believing it was poyſon's ; 
which forc'd him to wander about in ſearch of another 
Fountain, to allay his Thirſt. Ar length, by the help 6f 
Mnerv4,he came tothe Corycean Den,where his right Leg 
ſtuck deep in the Mire ; and from that hole it was that 
ther he had pull'd his Leg out again, ſprung a fair Ri- 
rer, which the Hero after the ſolemniry of his Sacrifces 
perform'd, call'd by the name of Cadmu!?s Foot, 

Sometime after , Iſmenus the Son of Ammphion and 
Nube being wounded by Apolo,and in great pain, threw 
timſelf into the faid River, which was then from his 
name call'd [/menus, as Soſtratus relates in his Second 
Book, of Rivers. . 

Nere to this River lies the Mountain Citheron, for- 
nerly call'd Afterion for this reaſon. Beotus the Son of 
Neprune being deſirous, of two Noble Ladies, to Marry 
her thar ſhould be moſt beneficial to him, while he 
arry'd for both in the Night time upon the top of 2 
certain nameleſs Mountain, of « fuddain a Star fel\ 
from Heaven upon the Shoulders of Eurythemiſtes, and 
mm:diately vaniſh'd. Upon _ Baorus underſtand | 
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ing the meaning of the Prodigy, Marry'd the Virgi 
and call'd the Mountain Afterion from the Accident 

that befel him. Afterwards it 
* Now Cliberone, was calld * Citheron upon this 

occalion. Tiſiphene one of the 
Erinny's or Furies of Hell falling in | with a moſt 
beautifut Youth whoſe name was C:theron, and not be- 
ing able to curb the Impatience of her Defires, declared 
her Aﬀe&tion to him in a Letter, tv which he would 
not return any Anſwer. Whereupon the Fury miſ- 
ſing her Deſign, pull'd one of the Serpents from ber 
Locks, and flung it upon the Young Lad, as he wa 
keeping bis Sheep on the T'op of the Mountain Afe- 
rion , where the Serpent twining about his Neck, 
choak'd him to Death. And thereupon by the Will of 
the Gods, the Mountain was call'd Citheron, as Leo of 
Byzantium writes in his Hiſtory of Beotis. 

But Hermeſianax of Cyprus, tells the Story quite & 
therwiſe, For he ſays, that Helicon and Citheron were 
two Brothers, quite different in their Diſpolations. For 
Helicon was affable and mild, and obedient to his Pa- 
rents and Elders : but Citheren being covetous, and 
greedily gaping after the Eſtate, firſt kill'd his Father, 
ard then treacherouſly threw his Brother down from 
a ſteep Precipice, bur in ſtriving cogether, fell himſelf 
along with hin. Whence, by che Providence of 
the Gods, the Naines of both the Mountains Were 
chang'd. Cilerm, by reaſon of his Impiety occaſion b 
the Fable of the Fries. Helicon, for the Young Mans 
Love to his Paien:s, became the Habitation of tae Myſe:. 


Hs, Now Mariza. 


Hebr''+ is a River of Thrace deriving it's name from 
the many Culphs and white-pocls in the Water. | 
Caſſander, King of that Region, having Marry 
Cretonice, had by her a Son whom he namd _ 
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Bur then being divorc'd from his firſt Wife, he Mar- 
r3'd Damaſippe, the Daughter of Arrax, and brought 
her home over his Sons Head ; with whom the Mo- 
ther in Law falling in Love, inviced him by Letters 
to her Embraces. Bur he avoiding his Mother as a 
Fury, gave himſelf over to the ſport of Hunting. On 
the other {1de, the Impious Woman miting her pur- 
poſe, bely'd the chaſt Youth, and accus'd him of At- 
tempting to raviſh her. Upon this Caſſander, raging 
with jealouſy, flew to the Wood in a wild tury, a 
with his Sword drawn purlu'd his Son, as one that 
treacherouſly ſought to defile his Fathers Bed. Upon 
which, the Son finding he could no way eſcape his Fas 
thers wrath, threw himſelf into the River Rombuz, 
which was afterwards call'd Hebrus, from the Name 
of the Young Man ; as Timothew teſtifies in his 'le- 
venth Book of Rivers. 

Nere to this River lies the Mountain Pargew ſo call'd 
upon this occaſion. Pangeus the Son of Mars and Crit» 
bule, by a miſtake lay with his own Daughter : which 
perplex'd him to that degree, that he fled to the Car- 
manian Mountain ; where overwhelm'd with a forrow 
which he could not Maſterhe drew his Sword, and flew 
himſelf. Whence by the Providence 
of the Gods the Place was call*'d ® Pan-. * Now Malzcs 
geus, and Caſtagne. 

In the River before mention'd grows an Herb, not 
much unlike to Baſil; the rops of which the Thracians 
cropping off, burn upon- a gentle fire ; and after hard 
drinking hold their heads over the ſmoak , and ſnuff 
it up into their Noſtrils, and let it go down their 
Throats, till at laſt they fall into a profound leep. 

Alſo upon the Mountain 2avgew grows an Herb, 
which is cali'd the Harp, upon this Occaſion. The 
Women that rore Orphens in peices, caſt his Limbs in- 
to the River Hebrus, and his Head being chang'd, the 
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whole body was turn'd into the ſhape of a 
But as for his Harp, ſuch was the Will of Apolo, it 
remain'd in the ſame form: and from the ſtreaming 
Blood, grew up the Herb which was call'd the Hay ; 
which during the folemniry of the Sacrihces to Bacchus 
ſends forth a Sound like that of a Harp when play'd 
upon. At what time the Natives cover'd withthe Skins 
ot young Hinds, and waving their Thyſu's in their 
hands, {ing a Hymn of which theſe are part of the 
Words. 

And then ſhalt thou be wiſe 

When folly does thy Bram ſurprize; 


As Clitemmus reports, in his third Book of Tragica 
Relations, 
Ganges. 


Ganges isa River in India ſo call'd for this reaſon. A 
certain Calaurian Nymph, had by Indus a Son call'd 
Ganges, conſpicuous tor his Beauty. Who growing up 
to Manhood, and deſperately overcome with Wine, 
inthe heat of his Intoxication lay with his Mother Dio- 
pithuſa. The next day being inform'd by the Nurſe of 
what he had done ; ſuch was the exceſs of his Sorrow, 
that he threw himſclt into a River call'd Chliarus, after- 
wards call'd Ganges trom his own Name. 

In this River grows an Herb reſembling Bugle ; 
Which the Natives bruiſe, and keep the Juice very 
charily. With this Juice in the dead of the Night 
they go and beſprinkle the Tigers Dens; The Vertve 
of which is ſuch that the Tigers not being able to ſtir 
forth by reaſon of the ſtrong Scent of ,the Juice, are 
ſtarv'd tw Death, as Caliſthenes reports in his Third 
Book of Hiting., 

Upon the Banks of this River lyes the Mountain 
call'd the Anatole, for this reafon. The Sun, beholding 
the Nymph Anaxibia innocently ſpending her time » 
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the helds fell paſſionately in Love with her, and not 
able to curb his looſe Amours, purſud her with a pur- 
poſe to raviſh her, She theretore hnJling no other 
way to eſcape him fled ro the Temple of Orthian Diana, 
which was ſeared upon the Mountain call'd Coryphe, 
and there immediately vaniſh'd away. Upon which 
the Deity, that foſlow'd her clofe at the Heels, nor 
knowing what was become ot his beloved, overwhelm'd 
with Grief, roſe in that very place. And from this 
Accident it was that the Natives call'd the top of that 
Mountain Anatole, or the rifing of the Sun. As Ce- 
meron reports in his Tenth Book, Of the Afairs of India. 


Phaſis. Now Faſſo, and Phazzeth. 


Phaſir is a River of Scythia, running by a City of 
the ſame Name. It was formerly call'd Ar@urus, de- 
riving its Name from the Scituatiun ot the co'd Regions 
through which it runs. But the name of it was als 
ter'd upon this occaſion. 

Phaſis the Son of Sol, and Ocyrrboe Daughter of 0. 
ceanus, {lew his Mother whom he tqpk in the very act 
of Adultery. For which being tormented by the Fu- 
ries appearing to him, he threw himſelf into the Ri- 
ver Arturus, which was afterwards call'd by his own 
name Phe/is. 

la this River grows a Reed which tis call'd Leuco- 
phyllus, or the Reed wich the Hite Leaf. This Reed is 
tound at the dawning of the Morning Light, at what 
rime the Sacritices are ofter'd to Hecaze, and this too. 
by the divine Inſpiration of Pan, at the beginning of 
the Spring : when they who are troubl'd with jealous 
Heads gather this Reed, and ſtrew it in their Wives 
Chambers to keep them chaſte : And the Nature «| 
this Reed is ſuch, that if any wild extravagant Perſog 
happens to come raſhly in drink into the room where 
it lyes, he preſently becomes depriv'd of his rational 
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thoughts, and immediately confeſſes whatever he has 
wickedly done or intended to do. At what time they 
that are preſent to hear him, lay hold of him, fow 
him up in a Sack, and throw him intoa hole call'd the 
Little-menth of the Wicked, which is 10und like the 
mouth of a Well; which after thirty days empties the 
Body into the Lake Mroris that is full of Worms; 
where of a ſuddain the Body is ſeiz/d and torn to pieces 
by ſeveral Vultures unſeen before, nor is it known 
trom whence they come ; as Kreſippus relates in his ſe 
cond Book of Scythian Relations. 

Nere to this River !lyes the Mountain Caucgfu, 
which was before call'd Boreas's Bed, upon this occaf- 
on. Boreas in the heat of his amorous Paſſion raviſh'd 
away by force Chloris the Daughter of Artiurus, and 
carry'd her to acertain Hill which was call'd Niphantes, 
and upon her begot a Son whom he call'd Harpax, who 
ſucceeded Henochus in his Kingdom. For which rea- 
jon the Mountain was firſt call'd Borea/'s Bed ; but 
afterwards Caucaſus upon this occa(ion.” After the Fight 
of the Gyants, Saturn to avoid the Menaces of Jupiter, 
fled to the top of Boreas's Bed ; and there being turn'd in- 
ro a Crocodile {lew Caucaſus one of the Sheperds-inhabiting 
that place, and obſerving the fituation and diſpolitien 
of his Entrails, foreſaw that his Enemies were not far 
off. Preſently Fupiter appearing and binding his Fa- 
ther with a woollen Liſt, threw him down to Hell. 
"Then changing the name of the Mountain in Honour 
ot the Shepherd Caucaſus, he chain'd Prometheus to it, 
and caus'd him to be tormented by an Eagle that fed 
upon his Entrails, becauſe he was the firſt that found 
out the inſpection of Bowels; which Jupiter deem'd a 
great Cruelty. As Cleanthes relates in his Third Book, 
Of the Wars of the Gods. 

; Upon this Mountain growsan Herb,which is call'd Pro 
- metheon, which Medes gathering and bruiling madeulc 
of xo protect Jaſon againſt ber Fathers obſtinacy. 4: 
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Arar. Now La Saone. 

Arar, is a River in that part of France, formerly 
call'd Gaia Celtica, deriving the Name from its being 
mix'd with the River Rhodanus, For it falls into the 
Rboſne within the Country of 
the ® Allobroges. It was formerly * Where now ſtands 


[ | the Cities of Cham» 
calld Brigulus, but afterwards horn. ie: the Abe. 


chang'd irs Name upon this occa- Go "Gene: Sag, 
lion. Arar, as he was a Hunting, obts and Vienne. 
entring into a Wood, and there 
hnding his Brother Celtber torn in pieces by the Wild 
Beaſts, mortally wounded himſelf for grief, and fell into 
the River Morgulus ; which from that accident was at- 
terwards call'd by his own name Arar ? | 
In this River there breeds a certain large Fiſh, which 
by the Natives is call'd Clupes. This Filh during the 
increaſe of the Moon is white ; bur all the while the 
Moon is in the wain it isaltogether black : and when 
it grows over bulky, is as it were ſtabb'd by its own 
Fins. In the head of it is found a Stone like a Corn of 
Salt, which being apply'd to the left Parts of the Body * 
when the Moon is in the wain, cures Quartan Agues, 
as Callithenes the Sybarzte tells us in the thirteenth Book of 
Gallic Relations ; from whom Timagenes the Syrian bor» 
row'd his Argument. 
Nere to this River ſtands a Mountain call'd Lugdwnus 
which chang'd its name upon this occaſion. When 
Momorus and Atepomorus were dethron'd by Seſcroneus, 
in purſuance of the Oracles Command, they delignd 
(to build a Ciry upon the top of this Hill, But when 
they had laid the Foundations, great numbers of Crows 
with their Wings expanded cover'd all the neighbour- 
ing Trees. Upon which Momorus being a Perſon 
well skilld in Augury, call'd the 
City * Lugdowm. For Lugon in * Now Lyons. 
their Language fignify'd a Crow, 
Kk 4 Salt, 
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—_y—_ _ and * Dunum any ſpacious Hill, as 
— St, ” wide place ;, as Clitophon reports in 


his thirteenth Book of the Builny 
of Cities, 


Pattolus. Now Sarabat. 


Paftolus is a River of Lydia that waſhes the Walls 
of Sards, formerly call'd Chryſorrhogs. For Chryſoarrhss, 
the Son of Apollo and Apathippe, being a Mechanic Ar- 
tiſt, and one that only liv'd from hand to mouth upon 
his Trade, one time in the middle of the Night made 
bold to break open the "Treaſury of Creſus, and con- 
veighing thence a good quantity of Gold made a di 
ſtribution of it ro his Family : but being purſud by 
the King's Ofhcers, when he ſaw he mult be taken, 
he threw himſelf into the River which was afterward 
from his Name call'd Chryſorrhoas ; afterwards chang d 
uito that of Pa#olus upon this occaſion. 

Pattolus the Soni of Fols and Leucothes during the 
performance of the Myſtenes ſacred to Venus, ravilb'd 
Demodice his own Siſter, not knowing who ſhe wr. 
For which being overwhelm'd with Grief, he threw 
himſelf into the River Chryſorrboas, which from that 
time forward was call'd Paferus from his own Name. 

In this River is found a moſt pare Gold Sand, which 
the force of the ſtream carries into the happy boſom 
of the River Hermuz, Alſo in this River is to' be found 
a Stune which is call'd Arouroplylax (or the Preferver 
of the Fields) reſembling the colour of Silver, very 
hard to be found, in regard of its being mixt with the 
Gold Sand. "The Vertue of which is ſach, that the 
more wealthy Lydians buy it, and lay it at the 
doors of their Treaſuries, by which means they 
preſerve their Treaſure, whatever it be, ſafe from 
* the ſeizure 'of pilfering Hands. For upon the ap 

proach of 'Theives or Robbers the Stone ſends _ 
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a ſound like that of a Trumpet. Upon which 
the Theives ſurpriz'd and believing themſelves appre- 
headed by Officers, throw themſelves headlong and 
break their Necks: inſomuch that the Place where 
the Theives chus frighted come by their violent deaths 
is call'd Patolus*; Priſon. 

In this River alſo there grows an Herb that bears 
a Purple Flower, and is call'd Chry/opole ; by which the 
Inhabitants of the Neighbouring Cities try their pureſt 
Gold. For juſt before they put their Go!d into the 
Melting-Por, they touch it with the Herb; at what 
time if it be pure and unmixt, the Leaves of the Herb 
will be rinftur'd with the Gold, and preſerve the fub- 
ſtance of the Matter; but if it be adulterated, they 
will not admit the diſcolouring moiſture, as Chry/ermus 
relates in his Third Book of Rivers. 

Nere to this River lies the Moun- 
rain * Tmolus full of all manner of * Now Tomaliige. 
Wild-Beaſts, formerly call'd Carma- 
norion, from Carmanor the Sun of Bacchus and Alexi- 
thee, who was kill'd, as he was a Hunting by a Wild- 
Boar ; but afterward Tmolus upon this occaſion. 

Tmolus, the Son of Mars, and Theogene, King of 
Lydia, while he was a Hunting upon Carmanorion, 
chanc'd to ſee the fair Virgin Arrbipe, that attended 
upon Diana,and fell paſſionately in love with her. And 
ſuch was the heat of his love, that not being able ro 

ain her by fair means, he reſoly'd to vitiate her by 
he who ſeeing ſhe could by no means eſcape h's 
Fury otherwiſe, fled to the Temple of Diana : Where 
the Tyrant contemaing all Rcligion, raviſh'd her. 
An Infamy which the Nymph not being able to fur» 
vive, immediately hang'd her felt. Bu: Diane would 
not paſs by fo great a Crime, and therefore to be re- 
veng'd upon the King for his Irreiigious Infolency, ſhe 
ſer a mad Bull upon him, by which the King wy 
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tofs'd up in the Air, and falling down upon Stakes and 
Stones, ended his days in torment. But Theoftumenu 
his Son, ſo ſoon as he had Buried his Father, altered 
the name of the Mountain and call'd it Twolus after his 
Fathers Name. 

Upon this Mountain grows a Stone, not unlike a 
Pumice-ſtone, which is very rare to be found. This 
Stone changes it's color tour times a day ; and is only 
to be {cen by Virgins that are not arrivd at the Years 
of Underſtanding. But if Marriageable Virgins happen 
to ſee, they can never receive any 5, thoſe 


that attempt their chaſtity, as C:srophon reports. 
Lycormas, . Now Phidari. 


Lytormas is a Kiver of Etolia, formerly calbd Evenw 
* for this Reaſon. 14, the Son of Aphareus, after he had 
raviſh'd away by violence Marpiſſa, with whom he was 
paſſionatly in love, carry'd her away to Pleuron (a City 
of Etolia). This rape of his Daughter Euenus could by no 
means endure,and therefore purlu'd after the treacherous 
raviſher till he came to the River Lycormas. But then 
deſpairing to overtake the fugitive, he threw himſelf 
for madneſs into the River, which from his own name 
was call'd Euenus. 

In this River grows an Herb which is call'd Seiſ%, 
becauſe ir reſembles a Spear ; of excellent uſe for thoſe 
that are troubled with dim fight. 

Nere to this River lies Myenus, from Myenus, the 
Son of Teleſtor, and Aipheſibes ; who being belov'd by his 
Mether in Law, andunwilling to defile his Fathers Bed, 
retir'd hin:(elt ro the Mountain Alphius. But Teleſtor being 
made jea!ous of his Wife,purſu'd his Son into the Wilder- 
ne[s,and tullow'd bim fo cloſe that Myenws not being ableto 
<{cape,flung himſelf headlong from the Top of the Moun- 
tain, which for that reaſon was afterwards call'd Myenus. 

Upon this Mountain grows a Flower call'd the 
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White-Viol&t, which if you do bur name the Word 


Stepdame, preſently dyes away; as Dercyllus reports in his 
Third Book of Mountains. 


Meander, Now Madre. 


Meander is a River of Aſia, formerly call'd Anabai- 
nn, or the Returner back): for of all Rivers in the 
World (except Neds) it is the only ſtream, which taking 
its riſe from it's own Fountain, ſeems to run back to 
it's own Head. 

Iris call'd Meander from Meander the Son of Cercaphus 
and Anaxibia, who waging War with the Peſſmnuntians, 
made a vow to the Mother ot the Gods, that if he ob- 
tain'd the Victory, he would Sacritice the firſt that came 
tocongratulate him for his good ſucceſs. Now it hap» 
pen'd that the firſt that met him were his Sun Ar-belauy, 
his Mother, and his Siſter. A!l which though ſo near- 


« Iy related to him, he offer'd to the fatisfattion of his 


vow. But then no leſs griev'd for what he had done, 
he caſt himſelf iato the Kiver Anabamon, Which trom 
the accident was afterwards call'd by his own name 
Meander ; as Timolaus tells us in his Tenth Book of 
Phrygian Relations. Agathecles the Samian allo makes 
mention of this Story, in his Common-wealth of Peſſi- 
nuntum. But Demonſtratus of Apamia relates the Story 
ho 


Meander being a ſecond time elefted General againſt 
the Peſſinuntines, and obtaining the Victory quite con- 
trary to his Expectation, gave to his Souldiers the Ot- 
ferings due tothe Mother of the Gods. At which the 
Goddeſs being offended, ſhe depriv'd him of his reaſon 
to that degree, that in the hight of his madneſs he 
flew both his Wife and his Son. Burt coming ſome- 
what to himſelf, and repenting of what he had done, 
he threw himſelf into the River, which by his Name 
Was call'd Meander. to 
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In this River chere is a certain Stong which by 
Antiphra/is 1s call'd Sezhron, or the Sober-ſtone ; which 
if you drop into the Boſom of any Man, it preſently 
makes him mad to that degree as to Murther his 
ricareit Relations, but having once atton'd the Mother 
of the Gods, he is preſently reſtor'd to his Wits, a 
Damaratus teltities in his Third Book of Rivers : And 
Archelaus makes mention of the fame in his Firſt Bock of 
Stones. 
Nere to this River liesthe Moun- 
* Now Cuſinas, tain * Siylw, fo call'd trom Siypylus 
the Son of Azenor and Deoxippe. For 
he having killd his Mother by miſtake and being 
hauned with the Furiez, retired to the Cerawnian Moun- 
tain, and there hang'd himſelf for grief. After which 
by the Providence of the Gods the Mountain was calld 
Sipylus. | 


In this Mountain grows a Stone that reſembles a 


Cylmder, which when Children that are Obedient to 
their Parents hnd they lay it up in the Temple of 
the Mother of the Gods. Nor do they ever after 
tranſgreſs out of Impiety ; but reverence their Parents 
and are Obedient ro their Superior Relations 4 as 4g+ 
tharchides the Samian relates in his Fourth Book of Stones. 
And Damaratus in his Fourth Book of Phrygia. 


Marſjas. 


Marþjas is a River of Phrygia, 
* Afterwards call'd fluwing by the City * Kerene,and 
eh ea formerly call'd the Fountain of 
+48 Mids for this Reaſon. Maids, 
King of Phrygia, travelling in the remoter Parts of the 
Country, and wanting Water, ſtampt upon the 
Ground, and preſently appear'd a Golden Fountain: 
but the Water proving Gold, and both he and his 
Souldiers beiag ready to periſh for thirſt, he hn 
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the compaſſion of Bacchus, who liſtning to his Prayers, 
ſupply'd him with Water. The Phrygiens having by 
this means quench'd their thirſt, Mides nam'd the Ri- 
ver, that iſſud from the Spring, the Fountain of Mid. 
Afterwards-it was call'd Marþas upon this occaſion. 

Mara: being overcome and flead by Apollo certain 
Satyrs are faid to have ſprung from the ſtreams of his 
Blood ; as alſo a River bearing the name of Mar{ar, as 
Alexander Cornelius recites in his Third Book of Phrygian 
Relations. But Eumeridas the Phrygian tells the Story 
after this manner. 

It happened that the Wine-bag which was made of 
Mar(jas's Skin being corroded by time, and carry'd away 
negligently by the wind, fell at laſt from the Land in- 
to Midas's Well ; and driving along with the ſtream, 
was taken up by a Fiſher-man. At what time P:i6- 
ſfiratw the Lacedemonian being commanded by the Ora- 
cle to build near the Place where the Relicks of the 
Sayr were tound, reflected ppon the accident, 
and in obedience to the Oracle having built a fair City, 
call'd it Noricam, which in the Phrygian Language {ig- 
nifies a Wine-bag. 

In this River grows an Herb call'd, the Pipe or Flute ; 
which being mov'd with the wind yields a melodious 
ſound ; as Dercylus reports in his firſt Book of Satrice, 

Nere to this River alſo lyes the Mountain Berecyn- 
thius, deriving it's name from Berecynebus, the firſt 
Preilt tothe Mother of the Gods. Upon this Moun- 
tain is found a Stone which is call'd Machers, very 
much reſembling Iron ; which if any one happens to 
light upon, while the Solemr.ities of the Mother of the 
Gods are performing, he preſently runs mad ; as Age- 
tharchides reports in his Phrygian Relations, 


Srrymon, 


_ - ———  — 
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In this River chere is a certain Stong, which by 

' Antiphralis is call'd Sephron, or the Sober-ſtone ; which 
if you drop into the Boſom of any Man, it preſently 
makes him mad to that degree as to Murther his 
neareſt Relations, but having once atton'd the Mother 
of the Gods, he is preſently reſtor'd to his Wits, as 
Damaratus teltites in his Third Book of Rivers : And 
Archelaus makes mention of the ſame in his Firſt Book of 
Stones. : 
Nereto this River liesthe Mouh- 
* Now Cuſinasr. tain * Sipylus, fo call'd from Swyylw 
the Son of Azenor and Dioxippe. For 

he having killd his Mother by miſtake and being 
haumcd with the Furies, retired to the Ceraunian Mouns 
tain, and there hang'd himſelf for grief. After which 


by the Providence of the Gods the Mountain was calld 
Sipylus. | 


In this Mountain grows a Stone that reſembles a 


Cylinder, which when Children that are Obedient to 
their Parents hind they lay it up in the "Temple of 
the Mother of the Gods. Nor do they ever after 
tranſgreſs out of Impiety ; but reverence their Parents 
and are Obedient to their Superior Relations 4 as 4z+ 
tharchides the Semian relates in his Fourth Book of Stones. 
And Damaratus in his Fourth Book of Phrygia. 


Marſjas. 


Maras is a River of Phrygia, 

* Afterwards call'd fywing by the City * Kerene,and 
— rarer or formerly call'd the Fountain of 
| " Mida for this Reaſon. Maida, 
King of Phrygia, travelling in the remoter Parts of the 
Country, and wanting Water, ſtampt upon the 
Ground, and preſently appear'd a Golden Fountain: 
but the Water proving Gold, and both he and his 
Souldiers being ready to periſh for thirſt, he _ 
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the compaſſion of Bacchus, who liſtning to his Prayers, 
ſupply'd him with Water. The Phnygiens having by 
this means quench'd their thirſt, Mides nam'd the Ri- 
ver, that iſſu'd from the Spring, the Fountain of Mide. 
Afterwards-it was call'd Maras upon this occaſion. 

Marſjas being overcome and flead by Apollo certain 
Satyrs are faid to have ſprung from the ſtreams of his 
Blood ; as alſo a River bearing thename of Mara, as 
Alexander Cornelius recites in his Third Book of Phrygian 
Relations. But Eumeridas the FPhrygian tells the Story 
after this manner. 

It happened that the Wine-bag which was madeof 
Marſjas's Skin being corroded by time, and carry'd away 
negligently by the wind, fell at laſt from the Land in- 
to Midas's Well ; and driving along with the ſtream, 
was taken up by a Fiſher-man. At what time Pif6- 
ftratus the Lacedemonian being commanded by the Ora- 
cle to build near the Place where the Relicks of the 
Satyr were tound, reflefted ppon the accident, 
and in obedience to the Oracle having built a fair Ciry, 
call'd it Noricam, which in the Phrygian Language fig- 
nifies a Wine-bay. 

In this River grows an Herb call'd, the Pipe or Flure ; 
which being moy'd with the wind yields a melodious 
ſound ; as Dercylus reports in his firſt Book of Satrics, 

Nere to this River alſo lyes the Mountain Berecyn- 
thius, deriving it's name from Berecynebus, the firſt 
Preilt tothe Mother of the Gods. Upon this Moun- 
tain is found a Stone which is call'd Machers, very 
much reſembling Iron ; which if any one happens to 
light upon, while the Solemr.ities of the Mother of the 
Gods are performing, he preſently runs mad ; as Age 
tharchides reports in his Phrygian Relations, 


Srrymon, 
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Strymon, Now Stromona, Radini, and Marmara. 


Strymon is a River of Thrace, that flows along by the 
City /£domz, formerly call'd Paleſtinus from Paleftinus 
the Son of Neptune, For he being at War with his 
Neighbors, and ſeiz'd with a violent ſickneſs, ſent his 
Sor: Aljacmen, to be General of his Army, who raſhly 
giving Battle to his Enemies, was lain in the Fight. 
The rydings of which misfortune being brought ro 
Paleftinus, he privately withdrew himſelf from his 
Guards, and flung himlelf into the River Conoxus,which 
from that accident was afterwards call'd Paleſtous. 
But as for Strymon, he was the Son of Mars and 
"GY Helice , who kearin fl 

was ſlainat Troy Son, * Rheſus was {lain, 
by Diome. himſelf into the River Paleftinuz, 
which was after that call'd Srrymon, by his own Name, 

In this River grows a Stone which is call'd Paufibpw, 
or the Greif-cafing Swnrme. This Stone, if any one find 
who is oppreſs'd with Greif, he ſhall preſently be cas'd 
of his Sorrow ;as Faſon of Byzntium relates in his Trapics. 

Nere to this River lye the 

* Now by the Greets, Mountains * Rhodope and f He- 
Bafilifs : by the Jtali- us, who being Brother and 
ans, Monte Argentaro, Siſte 4 bock Gilie bs 1 

+ Now by the Turks, inter, an mm ng m ove 
Balkan; by the $4/zueni- With each other, the one was fo 
ans, Cumoniza; by the preſumptuous as to call his Siſter 
—_— » Catens ddl };. 2,,9the other to call her Bro- 

ther her Jupiter,which ſo offended 
the Deities, that they changed 
them into Mountains, bearing their own Names. 


In theſe two Mountains grow certain Stones, which , 


are call'd Philade/pbi, or the Loving Brethren. Theſe 
Stones are of a Crow Colour, and reſembling human 
Shape, and if they chance to be nam'd when they are 
leparated one from another, they preſently and _- 
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rately, as they lye diſſolve and waſte away ; as Thra- 
fillus the Mendeſien teſtifies in his third Book of Stones ; 
but more accurately in his Book of Tragies. 


Sagaris. Now Jagari and Sangari. 


$ageris is n River of Phrygia, formerly call'd Xevabo 
ter, becauſe in the Summer time it was generally dry. 
But it was call'd Sageri: for this Reaſon. Sagrir, the 
Son of Myndm and Alexiree, conterning and lighting 
the Myſteries of the Mother of the Gods, frequently 
affronted and derided her Prieſts and Gali. At which 
the Goddeſs heinouſly offended, ſtruck him with Mad- 
neſs, to that degree, that in one of his raging Firs, he 
flung himſelf into the River Xerabates, which from that 
time forward, was call'd Sap eris. 

In this River grows a Stone, which is call'd 
Phus, that is naturally engrav'd; for it is found, with the 
Mother ot the Gods by Nature engrav'd upon it. 
This Stone, which is rarely to be found, if any of the 
Gali, or guelded Prieſts happen to light upon, he 
makes no wonder at it, but undauntedly brooks the 
Sight of a preternatural Aftion; as Aretazes reports in 
his Phrygien Relations. 

Nere to this River, lyes the Mountain Baleneus, 
which in the Phrygian Language ſignifies Royal : fo 
call'd from Baleneus, the Son of Gammed and Medeſygiſte, 
who perceiving his Father almoſt waſted with a Con- 
ſumptian,inſtituted the Balenesn Felſtival,c blerv'd among 
the Natives to this Day. 

In this River is to be found a Stone call'd 4fer, 
which from the latter end of Autumn, ſhines at Mid- 
night like Fire, Iris call'd in the Language of the Na- 
tives, Balen, which ſignifies a Xgng, as Hermeſianax the 
Cyprian affirms in his ſecond Book of his Phygian Rela- 
Luns. 


Scamander. 


— 
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Scamander. Now Scamandro, 


Scamander is a River of Troar, which was formerly 
call'd Xanthus, but chang'd its Name upon this Occaſi» 
on. Scamandey the Son of Coribas and Demodice, having 
ſuddainly expos'd himſelf while the Myſteries of Rbes 
were folemnizing, immediately ran mad, and being 
hurry'd away by his own Fury to the River Xanthu, 
flung himſelf into the Stream, which from thence was 
call'd Scamender. 

In this River grows an Herb, like a Verch, that bears 
a Cod with Berries ratling in it when they are ripe, 
whence it deriv'd the Name of S:ſtron, or the Rattle: 
This Herb,whoever has in his Poſſe(ſion,fears not the Ap- 
paritions either of Gods or Devils ; as Demeſtratus writes 
in his Second Book of Rivers. 

Nere to this River lyes the Mountain Ids, formerly 
Gargarus ; on the Top of which ſtand the Alrars of 7u- 
piter, and the Mother of the Gods. Burt it was call 
Ids upon this occaſion. AEgythus, who deſcended from 
Diſphorus, falling paſſionately in Love with the Nymph 
Ids, obtain'd her good-will, and begat the Idea 


Daly, or Prieſts of the Mother of the Gods. After 


which, 14s running mad in the Temple of Rhea, Egyfti- 
us, in remembrance of the Love which he bare her, 
call'd the Mountain by her Name. 

In this Mountain grows a Stone call'd Cryphins as = 
never to be found, but when the Myſteries of the Gods 
are ſolemnizing ; as Heraclitus the Siczonian writes in bis 
Second Book of Stones, 


Tanaic, Now the River Don, 


Tanais is a River of Scythia, formerly call'd the Ame- 
zoman River, becauſe the Amazons bath'd themſelves 
therein ; but alter'd irs Name upon this Occaſion. T- 
nay, the Son of Bereſſus and Lyſippe, one of the Ama- 
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zz, became a vehement Hater of the Female Sex, and 
boking upon Marriage as ignominious and dilhonora- 
ble, apply'd himſelf wholly ro Martial Aﬀairs. Which 
fo offended Venus, that ſhe caus'd him ro fall paſſtonare- 
ly in Lov* with his own Mother. True it 5, at firſt 
he withſtood the Force of his Pathon, but hnding 
he could not vanquiſh che faral Neceffity of yielding ro 
Diving Impulſe, and yet defiruus to preſerve his Reſpe& 
and Piery roward his Mother, he flung himſelf into the 
Amazonian River, which was afrerwars call'd Tanis, from 
the Name of the young Man. 

In this River grows a Plant which is call'd Halinds, 
reſembling a Colewort. Which rhe Inhabitants bruiſ- 
ing, and anointing their Bodies with the Juice of it, 
hnd rhemſelves in a Condition better able ro endure the 
Excremity of the Cold ; and for that reaſon, ia their 
own Language, they call it Beroſſu/*s Oy!. 

In this River grows a Stone not unlike to Cryſtal, 
reſembling the Shape of a Man, with a Crown upon 
his Head. This Stone, whoever finds when the 
King dyes, and has it ready ”_= the time that the 
People meet upon the Banks of the River to chooſe a 
new Soveraign, is preſently elected King, and receives 
the Scepter of the deceaſed Prince : As Crejiphon relates 
n his Third Book of Plants ; and Ariſtobulus gives us the 
ame Account in his Firſt Book ot Scones. 

Nere to this River alſo |ves a Mountain, in the Lan- 
guage of the Natives, call'd Br:x- 
$a, which ſignifies the * Fore. —=* Now Tony, or 74- 
bead of a Ram. And it was to =S phy ner non 
all'd upon this Occaſion. Phbryx- ſane, ar Chrim Tair- 
vw having loſt his Siſter Hele mote. 
nere the Euxine Sea, and as Na- ; 
ture in Juſtice requir'd, being extreamly troub!'d for his 
Loſs, retir'd to the top of a certain Hill ro digburrhien 
himſelf ot his Sorrow. Ar what time certain Burb4-14ns 
A elpying 
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eſpyivp bim. and mounting up the Hill with their Arms 
in their Hands, a golden flecc'd Ram leaping our of a 
Thicker, and 4eeing the Multitude coming, with articy- 
lare Language, and the Voice of a Man, awakewd 
Phr:xus taſt aſleep, as being tir'd with his Journey, and 
oppreſs'd with Sorrow, and taking him up upon his Back, 
carry'd him to Colchos ; and from this Accident it was 
char the mountainous Promontory was call'd the Rem 
Forebead. 

In this Mountain grows an Herb, by the Babaiay 
call'd Plyxa, not unlike our common Rue. Which if 
the Son of a former Mother have in his Poſſeſſion, he 
can never be injur'd by his Step-dame. Ir chiefly grows 
nere the Place which is calid Boreas's Den, and being 

ther'd, is colder then Snow. Bur if any Step-dame 
whe a Deſign againſt her Son-in-law, it ers it 
ſelf on Fire, and ſends forth a bright Flame, By which 
means, they who are thus warn'd, avoid the 
they arein; as Agatho the Samzen teſtifies in his ſecond 
Book of the Scythian Relations. 


THERMODO N. 


Thermodm is a River of Sc:th/4, deriving its Name 
from th- Accident, It was formerly call'd Chyſtalus, a 
being otten frozen in the Summer, the Situation of the 
Place prodiicing that Effect. But the Name was alter'd 
upon this occaſion. 


Cetera Deſunt. 


NIL E. 


Nilus is a River of Eqvpe, that runs by the City of 
Alexandria. It was formerly call'd Melar, trom Meis 
the ton 'f Neprune 4 but alrerwards it was cali d Egypriuy 
upon this occaſion. Pyaprus, the Sunn of Vuicen and Lew 
cippe, was formerly King of the Country, v___ 
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whom and his own Subjets, happen'd a Civil War. At 
what time the River Nile not increaſing, the Eg ypri- 


en; were oppreſt with Famine, Upon which the Ora- 
die made Anſwer, that the Land ſhould be again bleſt 
with Plen y, if the King would facrihce his Daughter, 
to atrone the Anger of the Gods. Upon which the 
King, though greatly afflited in his Mind, gave way 
to the pubiick Good, and ſufter'd his Daughter tobe lead 
tothe Altar. Bur ſo ſoon as ſhe was facritic'd, rhe King 
not able to ſupport the Rurthen of his Grief, threw 
himſelf into the River Melas, which after that was call'd 
Eeyptus. Burt then it was cal.'d Ni/us upon this Occaſion. 
Garmdthone, Queen of Egypt, having loſt her Son Chry- 
ſechea, while he was yet very young, with all her Ser» 
vants and Friends, molt bitterly bemoan'd her Loſs. At 
what time I/is appearing to her, ſhe ſurceas'd her Sor- 
row for a while, and putting on the Countenance of a 
feigned Gratirude, kindly entertain'd the Goddeſs. Who 
willing to make a ſuirzble Rerurn to tne Queen for the 
Piety which ſhe expreſs'd in her Reception, perſwaded 
Ofris to bring back her Son from the ſubterraneal Re» 
gions. Which when Oſiris undertook to do, at the Op- 
portunity of his Wife, Cerberus, whom ſome call Phobe- 
704, or the Terrible, barkt fo loud, that Nilus, Germatbone's 
Husband ſtruck with a ſudden Frenzy, threw himſelf 
mto the River Egyptur, which from thence was after- 


wards call'd Nilus. 
In this River grows a Stone, not unlike to a Bean, 


which ſo ſoon as any Dog happens to ſeryhe ceaſes to bark. 
It alſo expels the Evil Spirit our of thoſe thar are paſ- 
ſd, if held ro the Noſtrils of the Party afflicted. 
There are other Stones which are found in this Ri- 
ver, call'd Kollores, which the Swallows picking up a- 
gainſt the time that Nilus overflows, build up the Wall 
which is cali'd the Chelidzian Wall, which reftrains the 
Inundation of the Water, _ will not ſuffer the Coun- 
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try to be injur'd by the Fury of the Flood ; as Thrall 
tells us in his Relations of Egype. 

Upon this River lyes che Mountain Argyll, fo calld 
for this Reaſon. 

Jupiter in the Heat of his amorous Deſires, raviſh'd 
away the Nimph Arge from Lyftum, a City of Creete, 
ard then carry'd her to a Mountain of Ezypr, cali'd 
A-rgillus, and there begat a Son, whom he nam'd Diay- 
fur, who growing up to years of Manhood, in Honor 
of his Mother, call'd the Hilt 4-gilus ; and then muſter- 
ing together an Army of Pans and Satrs, firſt cor 
quer'd the Indians, and then ſubduing Spain, left Pax 
behind him there the chief Commander and Governor 
of thoſe Places, who by his own Name call'd that 
Country Pania, which was afterwards by his Poſterity 
call'd Spare ; as Soſthenes relates in his Ibeian Relation. 


Eurotaz, Now Bafilipotamo. 

Himeruz, the Son of the Nymph Taygerte and Lacedemen, 
through the Anger of offended Venus, at a Revelling 
that laſted all Night, deflowr'd his Siſter Cleodice, not 
knowing what he did. But the next Day, being inform'd 
of the Truth of the Matter, he lay*d ito who 
through exccſ of Grief, he flung himfelf into the Re 
ver Marathon, which from thence was call'd Himere: ; 
but after that Eurotas, upon this Occaſion. 

The Lacedemonians. being, at War with the Arbemans, 
and ſtaying for the Full Moon, Eurctas their Captain 
General, deſpiling all Religion, would needs fight bis 
Enemies,though at the ſame time it thunder'd and light» 
en'd as it Heaven and Earth would have come together- 
However, having loſt his Army, the Ignominy of hs 
Loſs fo inceſſantly perplext him, that he flung hi 
into the River Himerus, which from that Accident was 
afterwards call'd Euroras. 

In this River grows a Stone which is _ you 
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Helmet, call'd Thra{ deilos, or Raſb aid Timoens, For it 
it hears a Trumpet ſound, it leaps toward the Bank of 
the River ; bur it you do but name the Achensany, it pre» 
ſently ſinks to the bottom of the Water. Ot theſe Stones 
there are not a {ew which are conſecrated and laid up in 
the brazen Temple ot Minerva, as Nicazor the Saman 
relates in his ſecond Book of Rirer:, 

Nere to this River lyes the 
Mountain Taygetus, deriving its —* Now Portes, and 
Name from che Nymph Taygete, Monte 4 Sperlungs, 
who atter Fupiter had defl»wr'd 
her, end: d her days for Grief, upon the Mountain 4r- 
myc/eus, which trom thence was cul'd Taygetus, 

Upon this Mountain grows a Plant cal''d Charifium, 
which the Women at the beginning of the Spring ty'd 
abut their Necks, to make themſelves more paſſionately 
t» be belov'd by Men; as C'eanthes reports in his Firlt 
Book of Mozneams, But Softlenes the Cmudian is more 
accurate in the Relation of theſe things, from whom 
Hermogenes bur1cw?d the Subject of his Writing, 


Iachus. 
Inachin 5 a River in the 'Terriroief Argos, formers 
ly cali?d Carmanor, Afterw:: yarn. | iS afon, 


Hahacmon. a T_..:... .; ......, whic he kept She 
upan the *.; untain Coccigium, happen'd againſt his Will 
to fee Jupiter and Rhea (por ing together ; for which be- 
ing ſtroo% mad, and hurry d oy ths Violence of the 
Frenzic, be flung himſelf into the River Cor 1mcnr, which 
after that was call'd Hal/yacmon. Atterwards « was call'd 
Inachus upon this Occaſion. 

Inachus, the Son of Oceans, after that Fupicer had de+ 
flowr'd his Siſter Is, purſu'd the Deity cloſe at the Heeis, 
blaſpheming and curling him all the way as he went. 
Ye | ſo offended Fupiter, that he ſent Ti/ipbone, one 
of the Furies, who haunted and plagu'd him t© tha 
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Eurotas. Now Bafilipotamo. 

Himerus, the Son of the Nymph Taygerte and Lacedemen, 
through the Anger of offended Venus, at a Revelling 
that laſted all Night, deflowr'd his Siſter Cleodice, not 
knowing what he did. But the next Day, being inform'd 
of the Truth of the Matter, he lay'd it fo to heart, that 
through exceſs of Grief, he flung himſelf into the R- 
ver Marathon, which from thence was call'd Himere: ; 
but after that Euretas, upon this Occaſion. 

The Lacedemonian; being at War with the Achemans, 
and ſtaying for the Full Moon, Eurctas their Captain 
General, deſpiling all Religion, would needs fight bs 
Enecmies,though at the ſame time it thunder'd and light» 
en'd as it Heaven and Earth would have come together- 
However, having loſt his Army, the I iny of bis 
Loſs & inceſſantly perplext him, that he flung himſelf 
into the River Himerus, which from that Accident was 
afterwards call'd Euroras. 

In this River grows a Stone which is epnnne 
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on, + or Ryſh and Tymoreus, For it 

t ſound, it leaps roward the Bank of 

f you do but name the Arhenian, it pres 

botrom of the Water. Ot theſe Stones 

which are conſecrared and laid up in 

le ot Minerva, as Nicanor the Seaman 
d Book of Rirer:, 


wer lyes the 
, deriving its * Now Portes, and 
Monte di Sperlungs. 


: 


ymph Taygete, 
had defl»wr'd 
js for Grief, upon the Mountain 4r- 
om thence was cul'd Taygetus, 

untain grows a Plant cal''d Charifium, 
cn at the beginning of the Spring ty'd 
+ to m.ke themſelves more paſſionately 
Mv'T by Men; as C'eanthes reports in his Firlt 
Book of Mxontams, But Softlenes the Cnadian is more 
accurate in the Relation of theſe things, from whom 
Hermgenes uriow?d the Subject of his Writing, 


Irachus. 
Inachin 5 a River in the "Terriro ion Argos, formers 
ly cal?d Carmanor, Afterwrr ds 1 oi nn! RS afon 


Hehacmon. 2a T..;..Þ..; cw. , whaic he kept Sheep 
upan the *.: untain Coccigium, happen'd againſt bis Will 
toſee Fuputer and Rhea (pur ing together ; for which be» 
ing ſtrook mad, and hurry d oy its Violence of the 
Frenzic, be flung himſclt into the River Crm.c%7, which 
after that was call'd Halyacmon. Atterwards « was call'd 
Inachus upon this Occal10n. 

Inachus, the Son of Oceamnzs, after that Fupicer had de» 
flowr'd his Siſter I, purſu'd the Deity cloſe atthe Heels, 
blaſpheming and curling him all the way as he went. 
Which fo offended Fupiter, that he ſent Ti/iphone, one 
of the Furics, who haunted and plagu'd him to tha 
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try to be injur'd by the Fury of the Flood ; as Thrahlk 
tells us in his Relations of Eype. 

Upon this River lyes che Mountain Argylu, fo calld 
for this Reaſon. 

Jupirer in the Heat of his amorous Deſires, raviſh'd 
away the Nimph Arge from Lyftum, a City of Crete, 
ard then carry'd her to a Mountain of Eyypr, call'd 
A-rgillus, and there begat a Son, whom he nam'd Dry: 
rus, who growing up to years of Manhood, in Honor 
of his Mother, call'd the Hilt A-gifus ; and then muſter- 


ing together an Army of Pans and Satjrs, firſt con 


quer'd the Indians, and then ſubduing Spain, left Pax 
behind him there the chief Commander and Governor 
of thoſe Places, who by his own Name cal!'d that 
Country Pamia, which was afterwards by his Poſterity 
call'd Spams ; as Sothenes relates in his Iberan Relation. 


Eurotaz. Now Bafilipotamo. 


Himeruz, the Son of the Nymph Taygete and Lacedemen, 
through the Anger of offended Venus, at a Revelling 
that laſted all Night, deflowr'd his Siſter Cleodice, not 
knowing what he did. But the next Day, being inform'd 
of the Truth of the Matter, he lay*d it fo to heart, that 
through exccls of Grief, he lung himſelf into the Re 
ver Marathon, which from thence was call'd Himere ; 
but after that Eurotas, upon this Occaſion. 

The Lacedemonians being, at War with the Arhenians, 
and ſtaying for the Full Moon, Eurctas their Captain 
General, deſpiling all Religion, would needs fight bis 
Enecmies,though at the ſame time it thunder'd and light» 
en'd as if Heaven and Earth would have come together- 
However, having loſt his Army, the Ignominy of his 
Loſs fo inceſſantly perplext him, that he flung hi 
into the River Himerus, which from that Accident was 
afterwards call'd Euroras. 

In this River grows a Stone which is a” =_ 
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Helmet, call'd Thra{deiles, or Reſp and Trmorms. For it 
it hears a Trumpet found, it leaps toward the Bank of 
the River ; bur it you do but name the Archensant, it pre« 
ſently ſinks to the botrom of the Water. Ot theſe Stones 
there are not a {cw which are conſecrated and laid up in 
the brazen Temple ot Minerva, as Nicazor the Seaman 
relates in his ſecond Book of Rirer:, 

Nere to this River lyes the 
Mountain Taygetus, deriving its * Now Portes, and 
Name trum che N ymph Taygete, Monte 4s Sperlungs. 
who atter Fupiter had defi »wr'd 


| her, end: d her days for Grief, upon the Mountain 4r- 


myc/eus, which trom thence was ciil'd Taygetus, 

Upon this Mountain grows a Plant cal/'d Charifium, 
which the Wom:n at the beginning of the Spring ty'd 
about their Necks, to m.ke themſelves more paſſionately 
t» be belov'd by Men; as C'eanthes reports in his Firlt 
Buuk of Mauneams, But Softlenes the Crudian is more 
accurate in the Relation of theſe things, trom whom 
Fermgenes bun Od the Subjet of his Writung. 

Iachus. 

Inachis B a River in the Terrio if Argos, formers 
ly cald Carmaner. Afterw:1ds !/. ju mn tw Roafon, 

Hazacmen. a Tc... .; ... while he kept Sheep 
upan the *.; ,untain Corcigium, happen'd againſt his Will 
rofee Fuputer and Rhea (por ing together ; for which be- 
ing ſtroo%\ mad, and hurry d oy i145 \ iolence of the 
Frenzic, be flung himſelf into the River Cr mny, which 
after that was call'd Hahacmon. Atterwards « was call'd 
Inachus upon this Occal10n. 

Inachus, the Son of Oceanus, after that Fupicer had de» 
flowr*d his Siſter Is, purſu'd the Deity cloſe at the Heeis, 
blaſpheming and curling him all the way as he went. 
Which fo offended Fupiter, that he ſent Ti/iphone, one 
of the Furics, who haunted and plagu'd him to tha 
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degree, that he flung himſelf into the River Hahacmon, 
afterwards call'd by his own Name Iachus. 

In this River grows an Herb call'd Cyura, not unlike 
our common Rue. Which the Women that defire to 
miſcarry without any Danger, lay upon their Navels, 
being firſt ſteep'd in Wine. 

There is allo tound in this River,a certain Stone, not 
unlike a Beryl, Which in the Hands of a falſe Wirnek 
will grow black. Of theſe Stones there are ma- 

ny laid up in the Temple of 

* So call'd from Pro- ® Proſymnea Fun ; As T:moſthene; 
[yeene nM _ the Ter- relates in his Argelicks, and 4+ 
ke Mi tho the Samien, in his ſecond 

Book of Rivers, 

Agathecles the Mileſian in his Hiltory of Rivers, alſo 
adds, that Inachus for his Impicty was Thunder-ſtrook 
by Jupiter, and {6 the River dry'd up. 

Nere to this River, lye the Mountains Mycene, Ape- 
ſantus, Coccygium, and Atheneus ; (o cali'd for thele Realons. 
Apeſantus was firſt call'd Selenarius. But Funo reſolving 
to be reveng'd upon Hercules, call'd the Moon to her 
Aſfiſtance, who by the help of her magical Charms, hil'd 
a large Cheſt full of Foam and Froth, out af which 
ſprang an immenſe Lyon ; which I: binding with her 
own Girele, carry'd to the Mountain Opheltium, where 
the Lyon kill'd Apreſantus, one of the Shepherds belong- 
ing to that Place : and from that Accident, by the Will 
of the Gods, the Hill was call'd Apeſantus ; as Demodecus 
writes in his firſt Book of the Hiſtory of Hercules. 

In this River grows an Herb call'd Selene, or the Moon, 
with the Froth of which being gather'd in the Spring, 
the Shepherds anoint their Feer, and keep them from be- 
ing bit or {tung by any creeping Vermine. 

The Mountains of ee were formerly call'd 4r- 
gmr, from the many-ey'd Argos ; but afterwards the 
name was 'd upon this 

When 
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When Perſeus had (lain Meduſa, Sthewo and Eurtale 
Siſters ro her that was kill d, purſu'd him as a Murderer. 
But coming to this Hi!l, and deſpairing to overtake 
him, our of that extream love which they had tor 
their Siſter, they made ſuch a howling noiſe, that the 
Natives from thence call'd the rop of the Mountain 
Mycene, as Cneſias the Epheſien relates in his firſt Book 
of the Aﬀts of Perſear, But Chry/-rmus the Corinthian 
relates the ſtory thus in the firſt Book ot his Pelopormeſiacs. 
For he ſays, that when Perſcas was carry'd aloft in the 
Air, when he lit upon this Mountain, he loſt the Chape 
of his Scabbard. Ar what time this ſame Gorgophonas, 
or Gorgon-ſlayer, King of the Epidaurians, being EX» 
pell'd his Kingdom.receiv'd this anſwer upon his conſul- 
ting the Oracle, that he ſhould viſit all the Cities of the 
Argo'ic Territory, and that where he found the Chape 
of a Scabbard, he ſhould build a City. Thereupon 
coming to the Mountain Arpolic, call'd in the Greek 
pris, and finding there an tvory Scabbard, he builr 
4 City, and from the Accident, * Now Agios, Alrti- 
call'd it * Mycene. no: jn the More, 

In this Mountain there is found a Stone which is 
call'd Corybes, of a Crow colour, which he that finds 
and wears about him, ſhall never be atraid of any mon- 
ſtrous Apparitions, As for the Mountain Apeſoncus, 
this may be added, that Apeſanrus, the Son of Acrificur, 
as he was a Hunting in that place, chanc'd to tread 
upon a venomous Serpent, which occaſton'd his Death, 
Whom when his Father had buried, in memory of his 
Son, he nam'd the Hill Apeſanrus, which betore was 
call'd Setinunt1ns. 

The Mountain Coccygium deriv'd its Name from this 
Accident. Fupiter falling deſperately in Love with his 
Siſter Fu, and having vanquiſh'd her by his Importu- 
nity, begot a Male Child. From whence the Moun- 

Ll 4 fan 
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tain before call'd Dicens, was nam'd Coccygium , as Aga- 
tho relites in his Perſis. 

In this Mountain grows a Tree, which is call'd Pal. 
nur, upon the Bough: of which wharever Foul hay 
pens to perch, they are preſently entangl'd as it were 

with Bird-lime, and cannot ſtir; 
_—_ _——_ who only the * Cuccow it lets go free, 
a DETreT reaton' WY without any harm; as Crefi 
the Mountain Moult teſtifies in his firſt Book! of 
then that before gi- Trees, 
ven. :inrexg-'driat As for the Mountain Athenzeus, 
Creryx in Gr *& Ng je derives its Name from Minerve, 
nifies a C uccow, For after the deſtruftion of Tra, 

Diomede returning to Argos, alcend- 
ed the Mountain R-caunus, and there erecting a Temple 
to Minerva, call'd the Mountain Atheneus from her 
Name A:hena. | 

Upon the top of this Mountain grows a Root like 
to that of Ree, which it any Woman unwaiily taſte of, 
ſhe preſently runs Mad ; This 
Root is call'd Adraſtia, as * Pheſi- 


machus writes in his Second Book 
of the Returns of the Here's, 


Alphermus, Now Carbon, or Darbon. 


Aipheius isa River of Arcadia running by the Walls of 
Piſa a City of Olympia (or as others would have it waſh- 
ing the feet of the Mountain O/ymphius) formerly call'd 
Stymphelus, from Srymphe'us the Son of Mars and Dorme- 
thes, who.having loſt his Brother Aicneon, threw him- 
ſelf for Griet into the River Ny#imus, for that reaſon 
call'd Seymphelus : afterwards it was call'd 4/pbeiur upon 
this occaliun. | 

Alpheius, one of thoſe that derives his deſcent from 
the Sun, contending with his Brother Kerkephus 
Courage and Vertue, ſlew him : for whicti $ 


3 


* Rather Zyſimachus, 
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chasd away and purſu'd by the Shepherds, he flung 
himſelf into the River Ny&imus, which after that was 
call'd 4 phentf, 

In this River grows a Plant which is call'd Kenchnr:a, 
reſeibling a Honey-Comb, the Decoftion of which 
being given by the Phyſitians ro thoſe that are Mad, 
cures them of their Phrenſy ; as Ctefias relates in his firſt 
Book of Rivers. 

Nere to this River lves the Mountain Cronium, fo 
call'd upon this occaſion. Afrer the Giants War, Saturn 
to avoid the Threats of Fupiter, fled to the Mountain 
Cturus, and call'd it Cronizm trom his own Name. W here 
after he had abſconded for {merime, he took His op- 
portur 1! y and retir'd ro Cav rſs in Scythbia. 

In this Mountain is found a Stone, which is call'd 


the C5/t:der, upon this vecaltion. For as oft as Frpreex , 


either Thu: ders or Lightens,fo often this Srone, thrwwigh 
fear rowles down Fro: the rop of rhe Mountain ; as 
Dercylus writes in tus tirft Book of Scones. 


Eupbrates, Now Frat. 


Euphrates is a River of Parhna waibing the Walls of 
Babyion 'nrw Bagdat) formerly call'd Medus tron Me- 
dur, the Son of Artaxerxes. He, it the heat of his 
Luſt, having raviſh'd away and deflowr'd Roxane, and 
hnding that he was fought after by the King, in order 
to be brought ro puniſhmen!, threw hiaſel! ito the 
River Jaranda, which from thence torward was call'd 
by his name Medzs. Afterwards it was cali'd Euphrates up- 
on this occal1on. 

Euphrates the Son of Arandacus binding his Son 1xurte 
a Bed with his Mother, and thinki»g him ro be tome 
one of his Courticre, prov..k'd by his Jealoufy, he drew 
his Sword, and nail'd him ro the Bed. But {--rceiving 
himſelf the Author of what covid not be rw: Alla, be 
flung himiclf tor Grief wiv the Kiver Me«ws, _ 

rom 
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from that time forward was cal'd by his Name Eupbratez, 

In this River grows a Stone call'd Afterites, which 
Mid-wives applying te the Navils of Women that are 
in hard Labor, cauſes them to bring forth with little pain. 

In the ſame River alſo there grows an Herb which 
is call'd Exals or Axalla, which (ignifies Heat. This 
Stone they that are troubl'd with Quartan Agues, ap- 
plying to their Breaſts,are preſently deliver'd from the Fit, 
as Chryſermus writes in his Thirteenth Buok of Reer:. 

Nere this River lyes the Mountain Drimylus, where 
grows a Stone, not unlike a Sardemx, worn by Kings 
and Princes upon their Diadems, and greatly available 
againſt dimneſs of fight, as Micias Melores writes in 
his Bovk of Sronez. 


Caicus. Now Girmaſti, Caſtri, and Chiay. 


Caicus is a River of Myſia formerly call'd 4ftreus from 
Aſtreus the Son of Neptune, For he, in the height of 
Mimerve's Nocturnal Solemnities having deflowr'd his 
Siſter by a miſtake, cook a Ring at the ſzme time from 
her Finger; by which when he underſtood the next 
day the Error which he had commitred, for grief he 
threw himſelf headlong into the River Aduwus, which 
from thence was call'd 4ſtreus. Afterwards it came to 
be call'd Caicus upon this occaſion. 

Caicus, the Son of Hermes and Ocyerboc the Nymph, 
having ſkin Timander one of the Noble Men of the 
Country, and fearimg the revenge of his Relations, 
flung himſclt into the River Aſftreus, which from that 
accident was call'd Caius, 

In this River grows a ſort of Poppy, which inſtead 
of Flowers bears ſeveral Stones. Of theſe, there 
are ſome which are black and ſhap'd like Harps; 
which the My{ians throw upon their plough'd Landsand 
if the Stones lye (till in the place where they are thrown, 
"tisa lign of a Barren Year; but it they fly away = 


Vo! 
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| the Rehiſter, which is of excellent Vertu to cue Scabs 
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fo many Locults, they prognoſticate a plentiful HarveRt. 

In the lame River allo grows an Herb which is 
cal'd E/iphar macus, which the Phyluians apply to ſuch as 
are troubl'd wich immoderate fluxes of Blood, as having 
apeculiar Vertue to ſtop the Oritces of the Veins; 
accurding to the Relation of T:magoras in his firſt Book 
ot Rrers. 

Adjuyning to the Banks of this River lies the Mountain 
Teuthi4:, lo cal'd trom Teauthras King ot the Myſiens. 
Who in purſuance of his Sport, as he was a Hunting, 
aſcending the Hill Thraf us,and [ce Tg a Monſtrous Wild» 
Baur,tollow'd him cloſe with the rett of kis Train. On 
the other ſhde the Boar t prevent the Hunters, like a 
ſuppliant, fled to the Temple of Or:boſian Diana, into 
which when the Hunters were abvurt ro torce their en- 
trance, the Boar in Articulate Words cry'd out, ſpare, 
O K-27, the Nurſery of the Goddeſs, However Teuthras, 
exaltrd with his good Succels, kill'd the poor Boar. Ar 
which Diana was C highly oftended, that ſhe reſtor'd 
the Buar to Life, but ſtruck the Offender with a ſcurf 
and madnefs. Which Afﬀidtion the King not endu- 
ring, bet104k himicitio the Tops of the Mountains. But 
his Mother Leucyppe, underſtanding what had betallen 
her Sn, ran rc the Forreſt, taking along with her the 
S2oth laye; Polyiden, the Son ot Cyanns. by whom being 
inforn!'d ot «lithe ſeveral Circumnſtaices of the Matter, 
by nan! Cicrifices ſhe ar lait attun d the Anger of the 
Goddcls. and having CGUuUITC recover dand Cryrecl nhict Sun, 
erected an Altar 16 Ortboſian Dias, and caus't « Golden 
Boar to be made with a Mans-Face ; which to thus day 
i purſu'd by the Hunters,feems tu cmer the Femple,and 
ſpeaks with the Voice of a Man. Thus T*«:bra: being 
reſtor'd to his former Health, calld the YIGuntan by his 
OowWnilame Teuthras. S. 4 

In this Mountain grows a Store call'd Antiparhr, of 


and 
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and Leproſies, being powder'd and mix'd with Wine 
as Cnidius tells ws in his Second Book of Mountains. 


Achelout, Now Aſtropotomo, Geromlea, and Pachicolme, 


Achenlus is x River of * /olia for- 
* Now, i/ Deſporato- merly call'd Theſtuus. This The- 
ftius was the Son of Mars and Pefs 
dice, who upon ſome Domeſtic diſcontent, travell'd as 
far as Sicyon, ® where after he had 
® Now Baſilice of reſided tor ſome time, he return'd 
Vafilics inthe Morez. |, ki. Native home, But finding 
there his Son Cahden and his Mother borh upon the Bed 
together, believing him to be an Adulterer, he ſlew his 
own Child by a miſtake. But when he beheid the un- 
fortunate and unexpeCtcd Fact he had committed, he 
threw himſelf into the River Axenos. which trom thence 
was afterwards call'd Theſtzus : And after that, Achelous 
upon this Occalion. 

Achelous the Son of Oceanus and the Nymph Nazs, ha- 
ving deflowr'd his Daughter Cleſtoria, flung himlelt for 
grief into the River Theſtzus, which then by his own 
name was call'd Achelous. 

In this River grows an Herb, which they call Zaclon, 
very much reſembling Wool, this if you bruiſe and caſt 
into Wine, it becomes Water, and preſerves the ſmell 
but not the Vertues of the Wine. 

In the ſame River alſo is found a certain Stone of a 
mixt Black and Lead-color, call'd Linurgus from the 
effeft ; for if you throw it upon a Linnen- cloth, by a 
certain effeCtionate Union it aſſumes the ſhape of the 
Lianen, and turns white, as An:iſtbenes relates in the 
Third Book of his Melcagri: ; though Drocles the Rhodien 
more accurately tells us the ſame thing in his /Etolies. 

Nere to this River lies the Mountain Cahdes, fo 
call'd from Calydon the Son ot Mars and Aſtigone z For 
that he by an accident having ſeen Diane bathing of 
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ſelf, was transform'd into a Rock, and the Mountain 
which before was nam'd Gyron, was atterwards call'd 
Calydon. 

Upon this Mountain grows an Herb call'd Myops, 
which if any one ſteep in Water, and waſhes his Face 
with it,he ſhall looſe his fight,but upon his atroning Di- 
ava, ſhall recover it again ; as Dercyllus writes in his 
Third Brok of &tolicr. | 


Araxes, Now Araſi, Arair, Achlar and Caiact, 


Araxes is a River in Armen, fo call'd from Araxus 
the Son of Bylus. For he contending with his Grand- 
Father Arbelus for the Empire, ſtabb'd him with an 
Arrow. For which being haunted by the Furies, he 
threw himſelf into the River Baetros, for that reaſon 
cal'd Araxes z as Crefiphon teſtihes in his Firſt Book of 
Perfian Aﬀarrs. Araxes King of the Armenians, being 
at War with his Neighbours the Perſians, before they 
came to a Battle, was told by the Oracle that he ſhould 
win the Victories, it he facrifc'd ro the Gods rwo of 
the moſt noble Virgins in his Kingdom. Now he, 
out of his paternal AﬀeCction to his Children, ſpar'd his 
own Daughters, and causd two lovely V irgins, the 
Daughters of one of his Nobility to be laid upon the 
Altar. Which Mneſalkes, the Father of the Victims 
laying to heart, for a time conceal'd his Indignation, 
bur atrerwards, obſerving his opportunity, kil/'d both 
the Kings Daughters, and then |<aving his native Soyl 
fled into Scyrchia, Which when Araxes underitond, tor 
grief he threw: himſelf into the Kiver Haimus, which 
then was alter'd, and the River call'd Araxes. 

In this River grows a Plant which is call'd Araxe, 
which in the Language of the Natives {1gnihes a Virgen 
Hater. For that if it happen to be found by any Vir- 
gin, it falls a bleeding and dyes away. 

In the fame River there is alſo tound otnay.ot's 


= 
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black color, call'd Sicvorus. This Stone when the Ora- 
cle adviſes the facrificing of a human Vidtim, 
1s laid upon the Altar of the Miſchief diverting Gods. 
And then, no ſooner does the Pricit but touch it with 
his Knite bur ir ſends forth a ſtream of Blood ; at 
what time the ſuperſtitious ſacrikcers retire and with 
bowlings and loud Ohonings carry the Stone to the 
Temple, as Dorstheur the Caldcan relates in his Second 
Book of Stones. 

Nereto this River lies the Mountain Diorphur;fo call'd 
from Duo phus, the Son of the Earth 3 of whom this 
Story is reported. Methras deſirous to have a Son, 

yet hating Woman-kind, * lay 
* S1xum Serrivit. ac with a Stone till he had heated it 
— __ - that degree,that the Stone grew 
{6 veſts Saxmm? g, and at the prefix'd time was 

deliver'd of a Son, call'd Diorpbos, 
who growing up and contending with Mears for cou- 
rage and ſtoutneſs was by him {lain ; and the Moun- 
tain where the Contender was buried was call'd Dzor- 
phos by his Name. 

In this Mountain grows a Tree, not unlike a Pome- 
granate-Tree, which yields plenty of Apples, in raſte 
like Grapes. Now if any one gather the ripeſt of this 
Fruit, and do but name Mars while he holds it in his 
hand, it will preſently grown green again, as Creſiphon 
Witneſſes in his Third Book of Trees. 

Tigris, Now Tegil, Sir, and Ser. 

. Tipris is a River of Armenia,flow- 
® Now Lac de V4. ing into Araxes and the Lake * of 
—m er Mr 4 Arme- ſacs, formerly call'd Sellax,which 

, ſignifies running and carr) d dewnevard. 
It was call'd Tigris upon this occalion. 

Bacchus, through the Anger of Juno, running mad, 
wander'd over-Sea and Land, delirousto be quit of his 
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Diſtemper. Art length coming into Armenis, and not 
being able 60 pal the River before mentioned, call'd 
upon Fupiter, who liſtning to his Prayers, ſent him a 
Tiger that carry'd him (ately over the Water; in re- 
membrance of which Accident he call'd the River Togris, 
2s Theophilus relates in his Firlt Book of Srones. But 
Hermefianax tells the Story thus. 

Bacchw falling in Love with the Nymph A|phefibes, 
and being able to vanquiſh her neither with Preſents 
nor [ntreaties, turn'd himſelf into the ſhape of the Ri- 
ver Tigris and overcoming his Beloved by fear, took 
her away, and carrying her over the River, begot a 
Son whom he call'd Medus;who growing up in Years,in 
remembrance of the accident cail'd the River by the 
- wx Tigris 3 as Ariſtonymus relates in his Third 

In this River a Stone is to be found call'd Mydeav 
very White ; which whoever enjys,ſhall never be hurt 
by wild Beaſts; as Leo of Byzantium teſtifies in his Third 
Book of Rivers. | 

Nere to this River lies the Mountain Gauren; fo 
call'd from Gauren the Son of the Sarrap of the Province 
of Roxanes ; who being extreamnly Religiousand Devour 
toward the Gods, receiv'd this -reward of his Piety, 
that of all the Perfiens he only liv'd three hundred Years; 
and dying at laſt without being ever afflicted with any 
Dilcaſe, was buried upon the Top of the Mountain Ga» 
ren, where he had a ſumptuous Monument creed to 
his Memory. Afterwards, by the Providence of the 
Gods the name of the Mountain was chang'd to that 

In this Mountain grows an Herb, which is like to 
Wild Barley. This Herb the Natives heat over the 
fre, and anointing themſelves with the Oyl of it, are 
never lick, till the necefity of dying overtakes 
them, as Seſtratus writes in his Firſt Colleftion of Fa- 
bulous Hiſtory. | Indus. 
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Indus Wow Sinde. . 

Indus is a River in indiaflow,,; with 2 rapid violence 
Into the Country of the Fiſh devourers. It was firſt 
Cail'd Marlus, troro M45 the San of the Sun, but 
chanp"! its name tor this reaſon,” 

A: the ime when the M+ teties of Bacchus were fo- 
Iemniz'd, and thatrhe Vrople were carneſt at their Des 
vorio Indus one of the criet of the Young-Nobility, by 
forc: deti.wr'd Dama/alkedas, the Daug) ter of Gxzalcut 
the Kg of the Country, as ſhe w2s carrying the Sa- 
cred-Bask&t, or Caniſtrum ; for which being fought 
for by the Tyrant, in order to bring him to condign 
Puniſhn:ent, for fear be threw himſelf into the River 
Marſelusy, which from that accident was afterwards 
call'd Indus. os - 

In this” River grows a certain Stone call'd Carpe 
which it a Virgin carry about ker, ſhe need never be 
afraid of being deflower'd. , 

In the ſame River alſo grows an Herb, which #s 
call'd Carpyce, not unlike to Bug/eſs. Which is an Ex- 
cellent Remedy againſt the Kings-Evil, being admini» 
ſter'd to the Patient in warm-water ; as Clitophon, the 
Rhodian, reports in his Firſt Book of Indian Relations, - 

Nere to this Mountain lies the Mountain Lilews, fo 
call'd from Li/eus a Shepherd ; who being very ſaper- 
ſtirious, and a fole-worſhipper of the Moon, always per- 
form'd her Myſteries in the dead time of the Night : 
Which the reſt of the Gods taking for a+ great diſho- 
nour, ſent rwo Monſtrous Lions that tore him in pieces 
Upon which the Moon turnXi her Adorer intoa Moun- 
tain of the ſame name. . 

In this Mountaia a Stone is found which is call'd 
Clitori:, of a very Black color, which the Natives wear ' 
for Ornaments-fake, at the ſolemn ſacrifices which they 
make after their eſcape from an re 
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—"_ is a River in diaflow?.;- with 2 rapid violence 
into the County of the Fit) Jevourers. ſt was firſt 
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Nere to this Mountain lies the Mountain Lilews, fo 
call'd from Lileus a Shepherd ; who being very ſaper- 
ſtirious, and a fole-worſhipper of the Moon, always per- 
form'd her Myſteries in the dead rime of the Night : 
Which the reſt of the Gods taking for a+ great diſho- 
nour, ſent rwo Monſtrous Lions that tore him in pieces 
Upon which the Moon turn ker Adorer i into a Moun 
tain of the ſame name. 

In this Mountaio a Stone is found which is call'd 
Cliteriz, of a very Black color, which the Natives weat 
for Ornaments-fake, at frm ny ———— 
make after their elcape from 
as Ariftotle W ntnefle 
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= Indus Now Simde. . 

Indus is a River in indiaflow'r.,- with 2 rapid violence 
into the Country of the Filh devourers. It was firſt 
C3!1'd Moanlrins, Irero Mai the San of the oun, but 
chany” 6's name or this real: n. 

A: the rime when the Mu lteties of Bacchus were ſo 
I:moiz/d, and thetrhe rople were earneſt at their De 
vorio bidus one of the chiet of the Young-Nobility, by 
force deti.wr'd Damalalkidas, the Daug! ter of Gayalew 
the Kg of the Country, as ſhe w2s carrying the Sas 
cred-Basker, or Caniſtrum ; for which being fought 
for by the Tyrant, in order to bring him to condign 
Puniſhment, for fear be threw himſelf into the River 
Manſolus, which from that accident was afterwards 
call'd Indus. s 

In: this” River grows a certain Stone call'd Cage 
which it a Virgin carry about ker, ſhe need never be 
afraid of being deflower'd. : 

In the fame River alſo grows an Herb, which # 
call'd Carpe, not unlike to Bug/efs, Which is an Ex 
cellent Remedy againſt the Kings-Evil, being admin 
ſter'd to the Patient in warm-water ; as Clitophon, the 
Rhodian, reports in his Firſt Book of Indian Relations. + 

Nere to this Mountain lies the Mountain Lilews, fo 
call'd from Lileus a Shepherd ; who being very ſaper- 
ſtirious, and a fole-worſhipper of the Moon, always per- 
form'd her Myſteries in the dead time of the Night : 
Which the reſt of the Gods taking for a great diſho- 
nour, ſent rwo Monſtrous Lions that tore him in pieces 
Upon which the Moon turnti her Adorer intoa Moun+ 
tain of the ſame name. * | 

In this Mountaia a Stone is found which is call'd 
Clitoriz, of a very Black color, which the Natives wear ' 
for Ornaments-fake, at the ſolemn ſacrifices which they 
make after their elcape from an Danger er RNGS 
as Ar:{fot Vieneſſes in his Fourth of R6 "4 : 
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